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Jl He firſt fruits of theſe 
WI my Labours in this 
Booke of VV 1 $- 


| tothe late renowmed 
SZ Prince Hewky, 


who if there were no other reaſons , yet 


might inſtly challenge them , becauſe hee 


was my Prince , towhom firſt and eſþect- 


* albFheld my ſelſein all due and obedi='\ 
- ence 10 be bound , But the ſubiefof this 
© booke conteyning much. matter" fit | 
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THE EPISTLE 


Prince to know,1 thought it a ſin tothinke 
of any other proteitor than him whom it 
moſt concerned, who was beſt able tode- 
fend me. God hauing changed hn earthly 
crowne into a crowne of plorie , England 
hath loft a hope, Relipion and the State a 
prop, and this Booke a Patron, which m- 
{tantly pon hu death, comming to a new 
impreſuon,with ſome additions, ſeemes to 
ſeeke for new helps. eAnd why ſhould it 
feeke farther than to your worthy ſelfe, to 
whom nature,&> dutie,and deſert, and all 
the bands that may any way tie loue and 
affetion haue ener bound me 7 «And ſo 
much the rather becauſe there wants not 
honor in you to piue countenance,nor dg - 
ment to cenſure a worke of thu nature. 
For honour can there be a greater than to 
be honourable in all your children,than to 
line to ſeemy Lord your ſon inveſicd into 
au ancient Barone euen in your owne 
time, 


"> 


DEDICATORY. 


time,and him, and the reſt of your honou- 

rable progenie deſcended from ſo many 

great Princes, and eventhe moſt renow- 
med and viftorious Kings of thu land ? 

eA' for your ſelfe,although you haue not 

reſpefted the degree of knight-bood, yet it 

hath pleaſed His MaitesTiE to dipni- 

fre you with preater honor , euen an honor 
ſeldome or neuer granted by any King or 
Prince beretofore,notonly to ranke you 4- 

boueall Knights,but tO 91He yOu the prece- 

dence of men of greater place than any 

Knight whatſoeuer. T beſe reaſons thus 

concurring with your tudittous prauity,C 
the ſubiett ſo well ſuting ta the wiſdome 
of your ſelfe,( for Av 4a68t La Sa- 
GESS® us CHARRON hnſelfe ſaith in 
bu Epiflle ro the Duke Esyzxnon) F 
ſhould haue wronged your worth,wronged 
thu worke of W 18D 0M ,and my ſelfe 
moft of all; todepriue this booke of ſo wor - 
C2 thy 


bo 


- 
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rx. 


thy a Patron; ſo worthy a Patron the ho- 


nor of thus booke,and my ſelfe of fo good a 
meanes to gracethe VV1SD OME of thu 
worke. But my purpoſe u not( as perhaps 
ſome will take ir) to pay your fauours with 
flatterie, which F can by no meanes ſufft- 
ciently remunerate. .N{ or by circumſtan- 
ces tocommend that , which F can neuer 
enough commend , but rather derogate 
from the worth therof by commending too 
little : Leauing therefore the _ to 
ſpeake for it ſelfe,and my labonrs heerein 
formy ſelfe ; both thu, and all my ſeruice 
I humbly preſent vnto you. eAnd ſo wi- 
ſhing you all happineſſe in thu life , with 
tncreaſe of honor and length of dates,and 
daies that neuer ſhall end in the life to 


come. F reſt 
Your worſhips1n all | 


dutic tobe commanded 
SAMSON LENNARD. 
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OF WISDOME 
Three Books. 


Tus PrErace. 


Where the Name , Subief , Purpoſe , and 
Method of this Worke « ſet downe, 
With an Aduertijement to 


the Reader. 


BREE WIN Tis required atthefirſt enryin- nn _ 
CL, Ya, ro this Worke , that wee know gi 
B (N © what this Wiſdome is ; and ſince 
k- ? = pu ic beareth that name and title, 
| > & how we purpoſe to ſpeake there- 
bY of. Allmcningenerall atthefirlt 
BS —>Oa > view of the ſimple word it (elfe, 
| doe caſily concciue and imagine it tobeſome quality, 
ſufficiency, or habir, not common — but ex- 
cellent , ſingular, and clenatcd aboue that which is 
| comion and ordinarie, be ir goodoreuill : Forit is 
taken and vied (though perhaps improperly) in both zxiewem. 4. 
| kinds : Saprentes ſunt vi faciant mala: They are wiſe to = -/ = F- 
a; 
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e Preface. 


evil: and ſiguifierh not properly a good and laudable 
qualicie, bur exquifite, (mgular, excellenvin whatſoe- 
ueritbe. And therefore we doe as well ſay a wiſe Ty- 
rant, Pirat, Theefe; as A wiſe King, Pilot, Captaine : | 
that is to ſay, Sufficient, prudent, aduiſcd ; not ſimply 
and vulgarly,bur excellently : For there is oppofite vn- 
to Wiſdome nor onely follic, which is an irregulatitie 
or looſcaeſle of lite, and Wildome a regularity or mo- 
dzration, well mcalured and proportioned : but alo 
common baſeneſle and vulgar Simplicitic : For Wil- 
F dome is high, ſtrong,and excellent; yea,whether it be 
in good or cuill it concaineth twothings : Sufficiency, 
that is, Prouiſion or furniture for whatſocuer is requi- 
red and neceſlary ; and that it be infome high degree 
of exccllency. So that yuu ſee what the ſimpler ſort i- 
magine Wiſdome tobe atthe firſt view and the ſimple 
ſound of the word ; whereby they conclude , Thar 
there are few wile men. that they are rare as cuery ex- 
cellencie is; and that rothem byright ic appertaineth 
trocommand and gouerne others;that they are as Ora- 
cles : from whence is that ſaying, Beleeve others, and 
referre thy ſelfe to the wiſe. But well todefine this thing 
and according totruth, andto diſtinguith it into his 
truc parts, all men know nor, ncirher are they of one 
accord, nor 1s it ealic ; for otherwife doe the common 
people, otherwiſe the Philoſophers, otherwiſe the Di- 
uines ſpeake thereof. Theſe are therhree floores and 
degreesofthe warld. The two lattcrprocced by or- 
der, andrules, and precepts : the former confulcdly 
and very imperfectly. 
6 Nowthen wee may ſay, That there arcthree ſorts 
—_— anddegreesof wiſdome, Diuine, Humane, Mundane, 
| Which corre!pond vnto God ; Nature pure and entire; 
Nature 
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Preface. 
Nature vitiated and corrupted. Of all theſe forts and 
euery of them doe all theſe three orders of the world, 
which before we ſpeakeof, write and diſcourſe, eue- 
ry one according to his owne maner and faſhion ; but 
properly and formallythe common ſorr, that is ro ſay, 
the world of worldly wiſdome, the Philoſopher ofhu- 


mane, the Dinine of divine vyſdome. 
Worldly wifdome, and of the three the more baſe, 


3 
(which is diuers according to the three great Cap- Way 


rtaines and Leadersof this inferiour world, Opulencie, 
Pleaſure, Glorie, or rather Auarice, Luxurie, Ambi- 


tion : __ eft in mundo eſt concupiſcentia ocule- 1-l»bs 3, 


rum, concupiſcentiacarnis, ſuperbia vite ; AU that is in 
the world is the luſt of the eies the concupiſcence of the fleſÞ, 
and the pride of life: for which cauſe iris called by Sainr 


Iames, Terrena, Animalis, Diabolica ; Earthly, Senſual, Ion. 


Dexilliſh) is reprooned by Philoſophie and Diuinitie, 


which pronounceth ir follie before God : Srultam fecit r.Cer. 1. 


Dew ſapientiam hnius mundi : God hath made the wife- 
dome of this world fooliſhneſſe. Of this wiſdome there- 
fore we ſpeake not in this Booke, except it be to dif. 
praiſe and condemne it. 


Divine wiſdome, and ofthe three the higheſt, is de- 


fined and handled by Philoſophers and Diuines, bur Divine wiſe 
ſomewhat diuerfly. As for the common or worldly Come, 


wiſdome 1 di{daine it,and paſſe by whatfoeuer may be 

n thereof as prophane and roo ynworthie in this 
Treatife toberead. The Philoſophers make ir alroge- 
ther Speculatiue, ſaying, Thatit is the knowledge of 
the principles, firſt cauſes, and higheſt power toiudge 
of all things, euen of the moſt Soucraigne, which is 
God himſelfe : and this wiſdome is Metaphyſical, and 


reliderh wholly in the vnderſtanding, as _— 
chicfe 


rej ace. 
Them.r.z. chiefe good and perfettion thereof : it is the firſt and 


9u4}. 57-2 higheſt of the fiuc intelleuall verrues,which may be | 
4 '7* without cither honeſtic,aftion, or other morall ver- 
rue. The Diuines make it not altogether ſo ſpecula- 
tive,but that itis likewiſe in ſome ſore Practique ; for 
they ſay, That it is the knowledge of Diuinethings, 
from which there ariſeth a iudgement andrule of hu- 
mane actions z and they make it two-fold , The one 
acquired by ſtudie,and comes neereto that of the Phi. 
loſophersz which I am to ſpeake of : The other infuſed 
and giuen by God, De ſorfom deſcendens,C ommineg from 
aboxe. This is the firſt of the ſeuen gifts of the holy 
Ghoſt, Spirits Domini, Spirits ſapientie , The ſpirit of 
God i the fpirit of wiſdome. Which is not found bur 
only inthoſe that are iuſt and free from ſinne , 1» mele- 
6H 3. volam animam non introwbit ſapientia, Wiſedome cannot 
enter into a4 wicked heart. Of this Diuine wiſedome 
likewiſe our purpoſe is not heere to ſpeake , it is after 
ſome ſort and meaſure handled in my firſt Veritie , and 
in my Diſcourſes of Diuinitie. 
It followeth therefore , that it is Humane wiſedome 
14. Which in this booke we are rodeliuer yntoyou, and ' 
whereof it takes the name , and of which in this place 
wee mult gjue ſome bricte and generall view , which 
may be as an Argument and Summarie of this whole 
wiſedome Worke. The common deſcriptions are diuers andin- 
according to {ufficient 3 Some and the greateſt part thinke thatit is 
me c0m9" onely 2 wiledome, diſcretion, and adviſed carriage ina 
_ mans affaires and converſation. This may well be cal- 
led common, as reſpeting nothing bur that which is 
outward and in ation, and confidereth not atall any 
other thing than that which outwardly appeareth. I 
is alrogether in the eyes and caresof men,withour any 
| reſpect 
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The Preface. 
reſpe& or very little of the inward motions of the 
minde : fo that according to their opinion wildome 
may be without eſſentiall pictie or probitie, thatis, a 
beautifull cunning, a ſweet and modeſt ſubtilrie. O- 
thers thinke that is a rude, vnreaſonable, rough ſingu- 
laritic, a kinde of ſullen frowning and frampole aufteri- 
tic in opinions, maners, words, actions and faſhion of 
life; and therfore they call them that are wounded and 
touched with that humor, Philoſophers, that is ro ſay, 
intheir counterfert language, fantaſticall, diuers,diffe- 
rent anddeclining from the cuſtomes of other men. 
Now this kinde of wiſdome according to the do- 
Arine ofour booke is rather afollic and extrauagancie. 
You muſt therefore know, that this wiſdome whereof 
wee ſpeake is not thatof the common people, bur of 
Philoſophers and Dwuines, whereof haue written 


in their morall learnings. The Philoſophers more at Accordingts 


large, and more profeſledly as being their true and 
proper diſh they feed on, and formall ſubic& they 
write of, becauſe they applie themſelues to that which 


concerneth Nature and Attion. Diuinitie mounreth © <ompari- 
much higher, and is occupied abour vertues infuſed, Dunne and 
Contemplatiue and Diuine, that is to wh about Di- Ptuloſophie, 


ine wiſdome and Belecte. Sothat Philoſophers are 
more ſtaied, diſperſed more certaine, and mote com- 
mon, ruling and inſtrufting not onely the parricular 
knowledge or aCtions of men, bur the common and 
publike, reaching that which is good and proficable to 
Families, Corporations, Common-weales, Empires. 
Diuinitie is more ſparing andfilent inthis point, loo + 
king principally into the eternall good and faluation 
of euery one. Agztne, the Philoſopher handleth this 
ſubie@more wee and pleafingly, the Diuine more 

| auſterely 
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auſterely and drily, Againe, Philoſophie which is the 
elder (for Nature is more agcient thangrace, and the 
Narturall than the Supernaturall)ſeemeth to perſwade 
gratiouſly, as being willing to pleaſe in proficing, as 
the Poct ſpeaketh : 
Horace. Simul & incunda > idonea dicere vite, 
Lettorem deletFandopariter g, monends : 
Of pleaſant and of neceſſarie things to write, 
T ogetber yeeld both connſell and delight. 
Irisenriched with diſcourſes, reaſons, inuentions, ex- 
amples , ſumilitudes, decked with ſpeeches, Apoph- 
thegmes, ſcntentious mors, adorned with Eloquence | 
Art, Theologic , which came after, alrogether | 
auſtere, it ſcemeth to command and imperioully like a 
Maſter to enioine. And to conclude, the vertue and 
honeſtie of Diuines is roo anxious, ſcrupulous, deie, 
fad, fearcfull and vulgar. Philoſophie, ſuch as this ' 
Booke teacheth,js alrogetherpleaſantyfree,buckſome, 
and ifT may ſo ſay, wanton too; and yetnotwithſtand- | 
mg, puiſſant, noble, generous, andrare. Doubtleſſe 
the Philoſophers hauc hercin beene excellent,nat only 
in writing and reaching, bur in the rich and liuely re- 
entation thereof in their honourable and heroicall 
jues. I vnderſtand heere by Philoſophers and Wiſe 
men, not onely thoſe that ho carried the nameof 
Wiſe men, ſuch as T hales, Solon, and the reſt of that 
ranke, thar liued in the time of Cyras, Creſws, Piſiſira- 
ts; nor thoſe that came afterwards,and haue publike- 
ly taught it, as Pxthagoris, Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, 
Aviſtippm, Zenon, Anifthenes, all chicfe Protefſours FF 
apart, and many other their Diſciples different and di- / þ+ 
uided infects ; bur alſo all choſe great men who have 
made ſingular 2nd exemplaric vertue and | 
wildome, ” 
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wiſcdame;as Phoriow, Ariftides, Pericles, cAlexmier, 
whota £ lwcarch called a5 well a Philoſopher as a King, 
Epaminondas, and divers other Greekes: The Fabricy, 
Faby, Cemilh, Catones, T orquati, Reguls, Lely, Scipio- 
per, Romans, whoator the molkpart haue been Gene- 
talsin armies. And theſe are the reaſons why in this 
my Booke I doe morewillingly and ordinarily follow 
the aduice and ſayings of Philoſophars, not in the 
mean time omitting or reieRting thoſe of the Diuines : 
For both in ſubſtancedhey doe all agree, and are very 
ſcldome different,and Diuinitic doth nothing difdaine 
to'employ, and to make good vie of the wile ſayings 
of Phil ie. If I had vndertaken to 1 the 
cloiſter ; and the reciged life, that is, that profeſſion 
which attendeth the ſecrers Ewangelicall, I muſt ne- 

arily baue followed 4d ame/fam the aduice of the 
iuines : but our Booke inſtruteth a civill life, form- 
eth qu >> HUB thax is to lay, rohumane wil- 
dome, not 1 . 
We ſay then naturally and ally both with the 
Philoſopher rand the Divine, that this humane wiſe- 
dome is akinde of law orreaſon, a beautifull and noble 


6 
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humane 


compoſition «f the cntire man, both in his inward riſedone, 


part and his outward, hist ts, his words, his atti- 
ons, and all his motions. le is the excellencic and 
teftion of man as he is man, that is to ſay, accordi 
wthas which the fart fundamentall and naturall law 
doth require 5 as wee ſay, That that worke is well 
wrought and excellent,that is compleat and perfe& in 
all che parts thereof, and wherein all the rules of Art 
baug beene obſerued ; that man. is accounted a wiſe 
mans that beſt knowerth aſter the beſt and moſt excels. 
lnwanmeoployibe many thats t0 lay, (ra give 4 
moce 
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more particular pifture rhereof) rhac 
ſelfe andthe condition of man, doth _ and 
ſeruc himſelfe from all vices, _— ons and de- 
fe ts as well inward and proper to himſclſe, as outward 
and common to other men , maintaining his _ 
pure, free, vniuerſall, conſidering and iudging of all 
things without band or affcRion, alwayesruling and 
direCting himſelfin all things _—— ronature,that 
is colay, that firſt reaſon and vniuerſalllaw and light 
infpired by God, and which ſhineth in vs, vato which 
he doth apply and accommodate his owne proper and 
particular light , living in the outward view of the 
world, and with all men according te their lawes, 
cuſtomes and ceremonies of the countrey where he is, 
without the offence of any, carrying himſelfe, wiſely 
and diſcreetly in all affaires, walking alwaics verightly, 
conſtant, comfortable, and content in himſelte, atten- 
ding peaceably whatſocuer may happen , and at the 
laſt death irſelfe. Alltheſe partsor qualities,which are 
many, forour better eaſe and facility may be drawen 
ro foure principall heads 3 I, our ſclues, 
Liberty of ſpirit pure and generous, Imitation of Na- 
cure, (this hath a very large field, and alone might al- 
molt ſuffice) True contentment. Theſe canno where 
be found bur in him that is wiſe : and he that wanteth 
any of theſe cannot be wiſe. He that hath an errone- 
ousknowledge of himſelfe, rhat ſfubteferh his minde 

to any kinde of ſeruirude, eirher ofpaſhons'or 
opinions, makes himſelfe partiall ; and by enthralling 
himſelfe ro ſome particular opinion is depri 
liberty and juri{di&tion of diſcerni ing 
amining all things. Hee that (tri Nature, 
vader what pretence ſoeuer it be, followingrather opi- 
| non 
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nion or paſſion m—_—_ z hetharcarrieth NN 
wroubledly, diſquietly, malcontent, fearing death, is 
not wile, {Nr yoo in a few words the picture of 
Humane wiſdom and tolly,and the ſum of that which 
I purpoſe to bandle in this Wotke, elpecially in the 
Second Booke, which expreſly containeth the roles, 
creatiſe, and offices of Wiſdome, whichismore mine 
than the other two, and which I oace thought mw 
publiſhed by it ſelfe. This verdall deſcription | 
Pet ori ynto the eye euenat the entrance 
orthreſh ponent allnaked, ina 
ace void and empty, reftin nothing, 
be and Gmple mo detnſſieg ber ſelfe uy" 
glaſſe, her countenance cheerefull, merry and manly, 
vpright , tier feet cloſe ioyned, vpon a ſquare pillar, and 
imbracing herſelfe, having vnder her feer inchained 
foure other women-as ſlaves mto her, thatis to ſay, 
Piſſion with 2 changedand hideous countenance; Opt 
view with wandering eyes, inconftanr, giddy; borne 
vpon the heads of the people ; m_— a d 
andin a trance, and her hands faſtened the one to the 
other ; Fertut or Honeſty and Pedantical} Science 
with aſullerivifage, her eye-lids clevated reading ina 
Booke, where was written, Tea, No. All this needsno 
other explication,than that which heereafrer follow- 
eth, but heereofmore at large in the Second Booke. 
To atraine vntorhis wiſdomethere are two means, 
the firſt is inthe originall forming and firſt remper;chat 


istoſ, ay, in the temperature of the ſeed of the Parents} widome. 
the mi 


e ofthe Nurſe, and thefirſt education; where« 
by a man is ſayd robe either well Borne, ot il} borne; 
tharis ro ſay, either well 6rill formed and diſpoſed vn- 
to wiſdome. A man wovld little thinke of what pow- 
2 er 
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ance this beginning is , for if men did 


er and import 
know it, there would be more care taken, and dili» 
gence v{cd therein than there is. Iris aſtrange and la- 


mentable thing, that foreachleſle a careleſnes ſhould 
be in vsof the life and good life ofthole whom we de- 
firero make our other ſelues, when in matters igh leſle 
importance we take more care, vic more diligence, 
more counſell than we ſhould, neues thinkwng 'of our 
greateſt affaires and moſt honourable, bur by hazard 
and peraduenture. Who is hee-that taketh counſell 
with himſelfe, or endeuoureth to doe that which isre- 
quired for the preſerving and preparing of himſelfe as 
be ought to the generation of male-children, health- 
full of ſpirit, and apt for wiſdome? For that which fer- 
weth for the one, {erueth for the other, and Nature af- 
ter one maner attendeth them all. This is that which 
menthinke of leaſt, yea line or pat atall(inthe a of 
generation)-doth ix enter ito theis thozighsg0-frarve 
anew creature: hk& themſclyes, bur gply-lkobealts.a 
ſacisfie their luſtfull. pleaſures. This isone of the moſt 
unportane faults and of greateſt nore in « Common. 
weale, whereotthere js not one that thinkerh or com» 
plainech, neirher isthere concerning it exberlaws or 
rule,orpublicke aduice. lr is moſt certaine,thatif men 
did heerein carry themlelues as they ought, we ſhould 
haue other men, of more excelleut ſpirit and condition 
than we hauc amongſt vs, What is required-beerein, 
and.to the firſt-nouriſhment and educaripn, is btiefly 
ſer downe in our Third Booke, Chap, 14. 
The ſecond meanes to attaine wiſdomeis the i 
of Philoſophic, I meane not of all the parts-rhercof, 
bur Morall (yctnor forgetting the naturall) which, is 
the light, the guide, the rule ofgur life, which my: 
ne 
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neth and repreſenteth-vnto vsthe law of Nature, in- 
firuteth man vniuerſally in'all things, both publike 
and private, alone and in companie, in all domeflicall 
and ciuill converſation , taketh away all that ſauage 
nature that is in vs, ſweetneth and rameth our naturall 
rudeneſſe, crueltic and wildneſſe, and worketh and fa+ 
ſhioneth it ro wiſdeme, To be briefe,it is the true (ci- 
ence of man; allthereſtinreſpet of it, is bur vanirie, 
or atthe leaſtwiſe not neceſſacie or little profitable: for 
it giueth inſtruftionstoliue and rodie well , which is 
allin all; it reacheth vs perfe& wiſdome, an apt iudici- 
ous well aduiſed honeſtie. But this ſecond meane is al- 
moſt as little practiſed and as ill ewployed as the firſt ; 
for no man careth greatly for this wiſdome , ſomuch 
are all giuen ro that which is worldly. Thus you ſee 
the two principall meanesto atraine ro wiſdome , the 
Naturall and Acquired. Hee that hath been fortunate 
in the fir{t,thar is to ſay, that bath been fauourably for- 
med by Narure, thatis, of a good and ſweet tempe- 
rature, which bringeth forth a great goodneſle inna- 
ture, and ſweetnes in maners, hath made a faire march 
withour great paine to the ſecond : But that manwith 
whom it is otherwiſe, muſt with great and painfull ſtu- 
dic of the ſecond beautific and ſupply that which is 
wanting, as Socrates one of the wilelt (ayd of himſclfe, 
Thatbythe ſtudie of Pliloſgphic he had correRed and 
reformed his naturall infirmities. 

There are contrariwilſe two formall lets or hinde- 
rancesto wiſdome , and two counter-meanes or pow- 


erfull wayes vntofollic , Naturall and. Acquired, The means to fol- 
firſt , which is naturall, proccedeth from the original 'Y *** wo. 
temper and temperature, which maketh the braine ci- Naucall. 


thertoo ſoft, moiſt , and the parts thereof groſle and 
3 materiall, 
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materiall ,,whereby the ſpirits remaine ſorti(h, feeble, 
lefſe capable, plaine diminiſhed, obſcure, ſuch as that 
is, for the molt part, of the common fort of people ; or 
to0 hor, ardenc,and drie,which maketh the ſpirits foo- 
hih, andacious, vitious. Theſe arc the two extremes, 
Sottiſhneſfſe and Follie, Water and Fire, Lead and Mer- 
curie, altogether improper or vnapt to wiſdom, which 
requireth a ſpirit full of vigor and generous, and yer 
ſweet, pliant , and modeſt : bur the ſecond is more ea- 
ily amended by diſcipline thanthe former. 

The ſecond , which is Acquired , proccedeth either 
from no culture and inſtruion, or Co chat which is 
evill, which amongſt other things confiſteth in an ob- 
ſtinare andſworne preiudicate preuention of opinions, 
wherewith the minde is made drunken, and taketh fo 
ſtrong a tinfure , that it is made vnapt and vncapable 
toſee or to finde better whereby to raiſe and inrich it 
felfe. It isſaid of theſe kinde of men , Fhar they are 
wounded and ſtricken, rhatthey haue a hurt or blow 
mthe head : vntowhich wound if likewiſe learning be 
toned, becauſe thar pufferh vp, it bringeth with it pre- 
ſumption and remeritie, and ſometimes armes to main- 
raine-and defend thoſe anticipated opinions : it altoge- 
rherperfeerh the forme and frame of follie, and ma- 
keth it incurable. So thatnarurall weaknes,and acqui- 
red prenention are two greathinderances; but ſctence, 
if irdoe not wholly curerhem , which ſeldome it doth, 
ſtrengrhnerththem and maketh them invincible, which 
turneth no: any way to the diſhonour of leamirg 
( as a man may well thinke) but to the greater honour 
thereof. | 

Sciense or Learning is a very good and profitable 


Of Lewin, Raffe or waſter, but which willnor be handled with all 
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hands; and he that knowes not weli how torule it, re- 
ceiueth thereby more hurt than profit. Ic beſorrerh & 
maketh fooliſh(ſaith a grear learned writer)the weake 
and ſicke ſpirit,it poliſheth and perfeeth the natural- 
ly ſtrong and good. The feeble ſpirit knowesnot how 
to poſlſeſſe ſcience, how to handle it, and how ro make 
vic thereof as he ſhould : but contrariwiſe is poſlcſled 
and ruled byir, whereby hee ſubmirshimſclte andre- 
maines aſlaue roit, like a weake ftomacke ouerchar- 
ged with more viduals than it candigeſt. A weake 
arme wanting power andskill wellto weld a walter or 
ſtaffe that is ſomewhat roo heauie forir , wearicth it 
ſelfe and fainteth. A wiſe and courageous ſpirit oucr- 
maſtereth his wiſdome, enioyerh ic, vierh it, and em- 
ployeth it to his beſt aduantage, enformeth his owne 
tdgement,reCifieth his will, helpeth and fortifierh his 
naturall light, and maketh himſelfe more quicke and 
aQiue; wheras the other is made thereby more ſortiſh 
more vnapt, and therewithall more preſumpruous: ſo 
that the faulr or reproch is notin —_— no more 
than that wine or other good drugge is faulty which a 
manknoweth got how to apply and accommodate to 
his owne nccds : Noneſt culps vini, ſed calps bibents, 
The fault i not in the wine, but in the iwfirmitie of hin 
that drinkes it. Now then againſt ſuch ſpirits weake 
by encore peep vp,and hindredby ac- 
quired wiſdome | make open warre in this Booke, and 
that ofrentimes vnder the word Pedante, not finding 


any other more proper, and which by many good A u- $choole.ma- 
thoursis vicdin this ſenſe. In it owne Greeke Originall fr 


it was taken in the berter ſenſe, but inother later lan- 
guages,by reaſon of the abuſc,and bad cariage of ſuch 
men in the protection of their learning, it isaccounted 
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baſe, vile, queſtuous, contentious, opinatiue, vaine- 
glorious and preſumptuous,by roo many praQiſed, and 
vied but by way of iniurie andderifion, and is inthe 
number'ot thoſe words that by continuance of time 
haue changed their ſignification, as Tyrant , Sophiſter, 
and diuers other. Le freur de _ after the rehearſall 
of many notorious vices, concludeth as with the grea- 
teſt , But of all the reſt, Knowledge: pedanticall 1 Lreft 
And in another place ; 

Sad 1 thou 414i line but to eat and drinke, 

T hen poore were my renenee, thy faults ſeantie : 

Eat 18 which moſt doth mike thy name to flinke, 

1s, to be ſhort, thou art « Pedantie. 


An aduertife. It May be ſome will rake offence at this word, thinki 


megae. 


it I1kewiſe toucheth them, and that I thereby haue a 

will to rax orſcoffe the Profeſſors and Teachers of lear- 

ning z bur let them bee pleaſed to content themſclues 

with this free and open declaration whick I here make, 

Thar ir is no part of my meaning to note by this word 

any gown-men or learnedprofeſſion whatlocuer: yea 

] am fo farre from it, that Philoſophers are inſo high 

eſtceme with me, that I ſhould oppatagny ſclfe againſt 

my ſelfe, becauſe I account my lelfe one of them, and 

profeſſe che ſame learning : only I rouch a certaine de- 

gree andqua litic of ſpirits , before — that is, 
tuch as have narturall capacitic and ſufficiencie after a 
common and indifferent maner. but afterwards not 
well tilled , preoccupared, poſſeſſed with certaine opi- 
nions: and theſe are men of all fortunes, all conditions, 
and goe as well in ſhort garments as in long gownes: 
Vulgum tam clamidates, quam corowam voce, 1 reckon 
amon:|t the wulgar ſort, as well Kings and crownes, as Pe. 
dantes and cloanes. If any man canfuroiſh me with any 
orncr 
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other word as ſignificant as thisto expreſſetheſe kinde 
of ſpirits, I will willingly forgoe this. After this my 
declaration,he that findeth himſelfe agricued,ſhal bur 
accuſe and (hew himſelfe too {crupelous. It is true that 
a man may finde other oppoſitesto a wiſe man beſides 
a Pedant:, but it is in ſome particular ſenſe,as the com- 
mon, prophane, _ ſort of people; and often times 
I vie theſe oppoſits : bur this is as the low is oppoſite ro 
thehigh, the weaketo the ſtrong. the valley to the hill, 
the common to the rare, the (cruantto the maſter, the 
prophane tathe holy; as alſo a foole, which indeed ac- 
cordingto the true foundof the word , ishis trueſt op. 
polite : but this is a moderate man to animmoderate, a 
glorious opinatiue man to a modeſt , the partrothe 
whole, the preiudicate and tainted to the neat and 
free, the ſicke tothe ſound : but this word Pedantein 
that ſenſe wee take it, comprehendeth all theſe and 
more too, for it noteth and ſignifieth him that is not 
only vnlike and contrary to a wiſe man, asthoſe before 


mentioned, bur ſuch a one as arrogantly and inſolently- 


reſiſterh ir tothe face, and as being armedon all ſides 
raiſeth himſelfe againſt it, ſpeaking out of reſolution 
and authortie. Knd foraſmuch as after a ſort hee fea» 
reth it, by reaſon that hee ſcerh himſclfe diſcoucred 
euen from the top tothe bottome , and his ſport trou- 
bled by it, heeproſecuterhir with a certaine inteſtine 
hatred,hee taketh vpon him to cenſure it, todefame it, 
to condemne it, accounting and carrying himſelfe as 
the truely wiſe,though he be a foole without peere and 
an ignorant ſelfe-conceited Gull. 


After the purpoſe and argument of this Worke, we 


come to the order and method thereof, There arc The 
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our ſelues and humane condition , as a preparatiue va- 
to wiſdome, which is handled atlarge by fiue maine 
and principall con{iderations, each one including init 
diucrs others. The Second Booke containeth init the 
treatiſes, offices, and generall and principall rutes of 
wiſdome. The Third, the particular rules andinſtru- 
Qions of wiſdome, andthat by the ordeg and diſcourſe 
of foure principal and morall vertues, Pr#dence, Tuſtice, 
Fortitude”, T emperaxce ; vader which foure is compri- 
{cd the whole inſtruction of the life of man,and all the 
parts of dutic andhoneſtic. Finally, I heere bandle 
this matter, not Scholarlike or Pedantically , nor with 
enlarged diſcourſe,and furniture ofEloquence or other 
Arte; ( Forwildome ( que // ocwuli ipſts cernerttur mi. 
rabiles excitaret amores ſui ) If it could be ſeen with our 
corporallcyes , would ſtirre vp in vs an admirable deſire 
theresf ) needs no ſuch helps ro commend itſelfe , be- 
ing of irſclife ſonoble and x rn bur rudely, openly, 
and ingenuouſly , which perhaps will not pleaſe all. 
The propoſitions and verities are compa, but many 
times drie and ſower, like Aphoriſmes, ouertures and 
{ceds of diſcourſe. 

Some thinke this Booke too foole-hardie and free 
to contradict and wound the common opinions, and 
are offended therewith , whom in foure or fue words 
I chus anſwer : Firſt , that wiſdome which isneuber 
common nor vulgar hath propexly this libertic and au- 
thoritie, ſure ſ#2 {xrgulars, roiudge of all, (itisrhe pri. 
uiledge of a wiſe and ſpirituall man , ſrrizuelis ommia 
dy ndicat , &r 4 nemine indicatur , The ſpiritual man 11ud- 
ecthall, aud i indged of nont) andin iudging to cen- 
lure and condemne (as for the moſt part erroneous) 
common and vulgar opinions. VVhat then ſhould (he 
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doe ? for the caſe ſtanding thus , it cannorbe, but ſhe 
muſt incurre the diſgrace and enuie of the world. In 
another place I complaineof theſe kinde of men, and 
repro.c their popular weaknefle and feminine dainti- 
neſſe as vnworthy, being ouer-tender and delicare , to 
vnderſtand anything of worth, and _— vVnCa- 
pable of wiſdome. The hardeſt and hardieſt propoſi- 
tions are beſt befitting a hardie and elevated ſpirit, and 
there can nothing "ſeeme ſtrange vato him that doth 
but know what the world is. Itis weakneſle to be aſto- 
niſhed ar any thing, we muſt rowze Pp our hearts, con- 
firme and ſtrengthen our mindes , harden and invre 
ourſeluesto heare , ro know, to vnderſtand , toiudge 
of all things ſeeme they neuer ſofirange. All things 
are agrecing and well befitting the palart of che ſpirit, 
ſo a man benot wanting vnto henſelfe, and neither do 
any thing, or yeeld his conſent to wharſocuer is nor 
good and truly faire , no though the whole world per- 
fwade him vnto it. A wiſe man ſheweth equally in 
them both his courage, his delicares are not capable of 
+" ang or the other, there being a weaknefle in them 
oth. 

Thirdly, in all chat I ſhallpropoſe, my meaning is 
not to binde any man vntoit, Ionelypreſent things, 
and lay them our as it were ypon a ſtall ; Igrownorin- 
to choler with any man that giues meno credit, ordif- 
likes my ware, that were toplay the Pedente. Paſſion 
witneſſeth thar it is not reaſon ſorodo, and he thar our 
of paſſion doth any thing our of reaſon can nor doe it. 
Bur why are = angrie with me ? Is it becauſe lam 
not altogerherof their opinion > Why, I am oor an- 
gry with them becauſe they arenort of mine. Is itbe- 
caulc I ſpeake fomerhing which is not pleaſing _ 

> taſte, 


The Preface. 


eaſte,, or to the palatof the vulgar ſort ? Why there: 
foreIſpeake it. I ſpeake nothing without reaſon, if 
they knew how to vnderſtand it , how toreliſh ir, If 
they can bring better reaſon to diſprou-mine , I will 
hearken vnto it with delight and thankes to him that 
ſhallſhew it me, Butyertlet them nor thinke to bear 
me downe with authorities, multitudes, and allegati- 
ons of other men, for theſe haue bur ſmall credit in my 
juriſdition,ſaue in matter of Religion,where only au- 
thoritic preuailes without reaſon. This is authorities 
true Empire, reaſon onely bearing ſway in all other 
Arts withour it, as S. _Avguftine doth very well ac- 
knowledge. For itis an vniult tyrannie and an inraged 
follie to fobiec and inthrall our ſpirits to beleeue and 
to follow whatſocuer our Anceſtours haue ſayd, and 
what the valgar ſort hold to bee true , who know nei- 
ther what they ſay, nor what they doe. There arenone 
but fooles that ſuffer themſclues to bee thus Jed by 
thenoſes : and this Booke is nor for ſuch , which it ir 
ſhould popularly bee recceiued and accepted of the 
common fort of people , it ſhould faile much in ir 
firſt purpoſe and Weemuſt heare, con- 
{ider , make account of our ancient Writers, not cap- 
tiuate our ſelues vnto them but with reaſon. And if 
a man would follow them , what ſhould he doe ? for 
they agree not among themſelyes. Ariſtotle who 
would ſeeme to bee the moſt ſufficient amongſt them, 
and hath adventured to challenge &tocenfure all that 
went before him , hath vttered more grofle abſurdiries 
thanthem all, andis at no agreement with himſelfe, 
neither doth hee know many times where hee is ; wit- 
nefle his Treatiſes of the Soule of man , of the Ererni- 
tic of the world, of the Generation of the windes and 

waters, 
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Satas,/undfo fort Jes woedult of wenderiorateh 
niſhevent , thar all menaronot of 5ne 0pinion'y dic 
were rather ſtrange' and woonderfyl ,; 'rhae 4ll men 
wereof dry eky og is nothing more bafis- 


nk 


willeth han to abound in his ownovadenſtin 
; ot lng onen mn, thatryan chat doth 
n 
rae taagemriend mand [> hot 
re which year. nrrak M-outward aRion and obferua- 
tion , wherein wefay we are to conforme'our ſeluesto 
the commer ſort ; nd tothat whichiis preſcribed and 
accuſtomed co be done, buit allo invthurewhithevneer 
bertt Religion, chats , the religiousobſeraanodof vis 
andsanddayes whereas alf chat libertie-ndbotdae(ſe 
of ſpeech which rey; av my-felfe, is bur in 
thoaghts, wdgemertts,,! {tnwhidchno mans 
quarter-maſterbur he © xivihem s napneds. 
bour himſelfe.. 

Notwithſtanding allthis, many bing whith may 
feeme roo harſh and briefe;,: roo rade andditficult for 
the (impler forr (forte! ronger urn wiſer haue ito- 
macks warme enough” roi conco@t and digeſt all) I 
haue for the loue of them explicared , enlightned and 
fweerned in this third Ediriony reviewed, and much 
augmented. 

would willingly aduertiſe the Reader that ſhall 
vndertake toiudgevf this YWorke,totake heed that he 
fall not into any of theſe ſeuen ouerlights , 35 ſome 0- 
thers hane done; thatis : Toreferre that vntolaw and 
dutie , which is proper vato a&tion ; that vnto ation, 
which is onely to be cenſured ; thatto _—_— and 
ctCr- 


Divitis E, Pas 6s this tibervis ," in 'thas he fm 14. 
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determination, Which is only propoſed, <onfulad of, 
and ptoblemauically and Academically thag 
ro me and mine opinions, which I deliuer trom report, 
2nd is the —__— Man ; that roche ours 
watd (}ate, prokeſhon, and goadition, yehichis proper 

' $othe ſpirit and inward ſulbciencic 3 thayeo 64 
and faich, which is bur the opioion of man ; that to 


himſelfe in his doubts, how to anſwer all obieions, 
made by himſclfe orby others, and informe hinaſalbe 
touching my intetxion in this Worke,, And if acucr- 
theleſle after all this, hee will neither reſt ſatisfied and 
contented, nor arg wan re 

and ily diſprooue it 0 al, 
— mm edeaael maths 


TE yeticis baſe and pedapticall) and | 
he ſhall as ſpeedily receive exther a free confel- 
me 2 7. 6, 
_- andfeaftiic ſelle inthe eruch andioge- 
| nuitiochereof) or at-cxamina- 
tion ofthe i 
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: The ſubie& and order of 


theſe three Books. 


He Firit Booke teacheth the knowledge 
of our ſelues and our bumane condition, 

which is th: foundation of Wiſedome , by 
fine great and principal >; 


Kee and comeineth 62. C 
F \ hed aA My a 0 wa.) 
| The Second conteineth the principal! rules of 
Wiſdome , the prinileges and proper qua- 
hole net te png pope ga 


: fer's, 


The Third, in « Diſcourſe of the foure Morall 
verde, Prudence , Iuſtice , Fortitude, 
ance, ſarteth downe the partics- 

ba infiructions of Wiſdome in 43. Chap- 

er, 
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FinsT BOOKE: 
Which the knowledge of our ſelues 
and our humane condition. 


An Exhortation to the ſtugic and 
knowledge of ouy ſelues, 


Truzrz Pxrtrace To Tur 
Fir#t Booke, 


ZZ H = molt excellent and dipinecounſell, T 
the belt and molt pro = _ uertiſe- — Rr rg 
mentof all others, but the | BY be 
$4 ſed,is to {tudy and learne how JD —Y 
Z5 our (clues : This is the foundation of 
S&11 VWildomeand the high way to whatſo. 
& cuer is good & there isno folly com- 
| | parableto this, To be painful and dili- 
=_ to know all thingsels whatſocuer rather thanour (clucs: 
or thetrueſcienceand ſtudic of man, is man himleltfe. 
God, Nature, thewiſe, theworld, preach man and cx hort 2 
him both by ward and deed tothe ſtudic and knowledge of Enieynd tool 
himſelfe. God eternally and without intermiſlion behold- # «reaſon. 
eth, conſidereth, knoweth himſelfe. The world hath all che 
lights thereof contracted and _ within it (clfe, andehe 
cics 


2 An exhortatian to the  ludie 
cies open to ſee and behold it ſelfe, Iris as necceflarie for man 
to learne how to know himfelfe , as it is naturall vato himta 


thinke, or to bencere vato himſelfe : Naturchath cnioyned” 


this workevntoall, To meditate & to entertain our thoghts 
therein isa thing aboue all things calie, urdinarie,naturall ; it 
is the tood, ſultentarian, life of the (ſpirit, Cure vizere oft ce. 
anare: Woeſebfe 1s Coghtalon. Now wherecan a man begin or 
continue his meditatio:1s more truly, more naturally than 
with hinſelfe ? Is there any thing thatcouchcth him more 
ncerely ? Doubtlcſlc, ro ſtudic other learnings, and to forget 
our ſclues, isa thing botk vnnaturall and vault. Thetruc & 
priacipall vacation of euery man 1sto imploy his thoghts vp- 
on himſclte, & ro ne himſclte vnto himſelte : tor ſo doth euec- 
ry thing els, ſetting bounds and limits to their other bulinetle 
and delires, And thou man which wilt (ceme tocontaine the 
wholevniuers, to knowail things, tocontroll, to judge, nci- 
ther knowelt norendeuourclt the knowledge of thy (clte; and 
ſo going about to make thy ſelfeskilfull & a ludge of Nature, 
thou prouelt rhe only foole of the world : thou art of al other 
the wolt beggerly, themolt vaine & miſerable zand yet molt 
oud and arrogant, Looke therefore into thy ſelfe, know 

thy (clfe, hold thy (clfeto thy (celfe, thy ſpirit and will which 
iselſwhere imployed, reduce it vntothy felfe. Thou ſorget- 
relt thy (clfe, and loſelt thy ſclfe about outward things; thou 
betrayc(t and diſrobelt thy ſelfe; thou lookelt alwaics before 
thee ; gather thy ſelfe vnto thy ſelte , and ſhutvp thy ſelfe 
within thy ſelfe: examine, ſearch, know thy ſelfe. 

Noſce teipſmm : nec te quaſenerts extra; 

Reffwe quod non ex. 
T ecum habita Cy norus quam ſit 11bi curta ſmpelicx, 
Tw te conſule. 

T eip ſum concute, nungquid yit iorum 

Inſenrrit olim nat wr 4, ant etiam con[netudo mala. 
Know well thy ſelfe, and ſecks to know no more ; 
And what thou art not, ſhame the ſame therefore. 
Looke truly to thy ſelfe, then ſhalt thew ſee 
How ſhort abode thou baſt, aduiſed therefore bee, 
Examine ſtill thy conſcience, which doth witmeſſe beare, 
W hat vice or enull is (by nature \ owed there. 


By 
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By the knowledge of himſelfe man arriueth ſooner & bet. +; 
ter > ML oeiens. of God, than by any other meancs,both. 7b ladder to 
becauſe he findeth in himſclfe better =_ , more marks and —_ 
footſteps of the diuine nature, than in whatſocuer beſides he 7 * o _ 
can any way know, and becauſc hecan bettervnderſtand and 

know that which is in himſelfe than in another thing, For- Plilm- 
maiti me & poſwifts ſuper me manum tnam , ideo mirabilis fatta 

eft ſcientia tua, id eft, twi, ex me : Thou hait formed me, and put 

thy hands wpon me , therefore thy ſcience is become maryellons tn 

me,that ts ſtientiatui,cx me: the ſcience of ther inme, And there- 

fore there was engrauen in letters of gold ouer the porch of 

the Temple of Apolothe god (according tothe Panems) of 
Knowledge & Light, this{entence, Know Tar Serrs, 

asa ſalutation and aduertiſment ot God vntoall ; ſignifying 
vntothem, that hethat would have acceile vynturthat Dimrne- 

tie, and entrance intothat Temple, mult firſt know himſelfe, 

and could not otherwiſe beadmitted. St: te 19noras, * pulcber.. Cantie. 
rima, egredere,C abi poit hades twes. If thou know not whe thou 

art, 6 then the faireſt among women, get thee forth, and follow thy 


kids. 
To become truly wiſe, and toleade a life moreregalar and 4 
\ pleaſant,there needs no other inſtruction but from curſclues: PiÞeſcoon ve- 


and doubtleile, if we were good ſcholars, there areno books ** *i/4*me. 

- 2 could better inſtru vs, than we teach our ſelues, He that 
ſhall call to mind, and conlider theexcetle of his patſed cho- 
ler,cuen how farre this feuer and frenſie hath caried him, ſhall 
better be perſwaded of the foule deformitie of this pallicn, 
than by all the reaſon that eAriffotle or Platocan alledge a- 
gainſt it: and ſo of all other paſſions and motionsof theſoule 
whatſveuer. He that ſhall call to minde how often he hath 
miſcaried in his judgement, and been deceiued by his memo- 
ric,ſhall learnethereby to trult ierno more. He that ſhall note 
-f how often he hath held an opinion, and in ſuch ſore vnder- 
q ſtood a thing euento the engaging of his owne credit, and the 
ſatisfying of himſelfe and any other therein , and thatafter- 
wards time hath made him ſee thetruth even the contrariets 
that heformerly held, may learne to diſtruſt hisowne judge 
ment, and to ſhake off that importunate arrogancie and que- 
rulouspreſumption ; a capitall —_— diſcipline & _ 

"= c 
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4 yy BIYEtat: ow ado 
Hethat ſhal wel note and conſiderall thoſe evils that he hath 
run into , that hauethreatned him , the light occaſions that 
haucaltered his courſes and turned him from one eſtateto an 
other z how often repentances and miſlikes hauecomeinto 
his head ; will prepare himſelfe agarn(t future changes, learne 
toknow his owne condition; will preſerue his modeltie, con- 
tainc himſelfe within his owne ranke, ottend no man, trouble 
nothing, nor enterpriſe any thing that may palle his owne 
forces: And what were this but tolee iwſtice and peace in euc- 
rything ? Tobebriete, we haue no cleerer looking glalle, 
no better booke than our (clues, if as we ought we doe (tudic 
our ſelues, alwayes keeping our eyes open ouer vs, and pry- 
ing more narrowly into our (clues, 

5 But this is that which we thinkelealt of, Nemo in ſe tent at 
Againſt ſech as deſcendere : No man doth trie himſelfe in abaſing , or humbling 
mh new them- bimſelfe : whereby it commeth to palle that we fall many 
—_—_ times to theground , &tumble headlong into theſame tault, 

neither perceiving it, nor knowing to hat courſe to betake 
vs: we make ourlclues fooles at our owne charges. Dithcul- 
ties in euery thing arenot diſcerned, but by thoſethat know 
them: and ſome degree of vnderltanding is necetlary even in 
the marking four owne ignorance, Ve mult knockeat the 
doore to know whether the doore be ſhut : for when mea ſee 
themſclues reſolued & fatisfied of a thing, and think they (uf- 
fcicntly vnderſtand it, it is a token they vnder(tand nothing 
atall : for if we know our ([elues well, wewould provide farre 
better for our ſelues and our affaires ; nay, we thould be aſha- | 
wed of our (clues and our eſtare, and frame our felues tobe / 
, othcrs than we are, He that knowes not his owne infirmities, ; 

| 
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takes nocaretoamend them z he that isignorant of his owne 
wants, takes as littlecare to prouide for them ; he that feeles 
not his owne evils and miſeries, aduiſeth not with himſclte of 
helps,nor ſeeks for remedie, D eprehendas te oportet prinſquam 
emendes : (anitatis untinm ſentire fibs opus eſſe remedio, Thou muſt 
of necefſitic know thy ſelfe , before thow amend thy ſelfe : it u the 
very firſt beginning of healtb, to acknowledge the fickneſſe,and that 
thou haſt need of remedie, And heere bcholde our vahappi- 
nelle: for wethinke all things goes well with vs, and we are in 
 atctic, and we liue in content with our (clues , and ſo double 
our 
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and knowledge of our ſclues. 5 
our miſeries. Socrates was accounted the wiſeſt man of the 
world, not becauſe his knowledge was more compleat, or his 
ſufficiency greater than others, but becauſe his knowledge 
ofhimſelfe was better thanothers ; in that he held himſelte 
within his owne ranke, and knew better how to play the man. 
Hewasthe king of men, as itis ſaid, that he that hath but one 
eycis a kingin reſpe of him that hath neveraneye ; that is 
toſay, doubly depriued of his ſenſe : for they areby nature 
weake and miſerable, and therewithall proud, and feele not 
their miſcrie. Socrates was but purblind ; for being a man as 
others were,weake and miſerable,he knew it,and ingenuoully 
acknowledged his condition, and liued, and gouerned him. 
ſclfe according vntoit. T hisis thatwhich the Truth itſelfe 
ſpakevnto thoſe which were full of preſumption, and by way 
of mockery ſaid vntohim,Are we blind alſo? If yewereblind, 


ſaith he, that is, if you thought your (clues blind, you ſhould lob g, 


ſee, but becauſe ye thinke ye (ce, therefore you are blind ; 
therefore your linne remaineth, For they thatintheir owne 
opinion {ee much, are intruth ſtarke blinde z and they that 


are blinde in their owne opinion ſee belt. It is a miſcrable , 


thing in a man, to make himſelfe a bealt by forgetting him- 
ſelfe to be a man. Home enim cum is, id fac ſemper intelligas, 
Sering thou art a man, doe alwayes that which becomes 4 man. 
Many great per{onages as arule or bridle to them(clues haus 
ordained that one or other ſhould cuer buz into their cares 
that they were men, O what an excellentthingwasthis, if it 
entred aſwell into their hearts, asit ſounded 1n their cares ? 
T hat the Mot of the Atheniezs to Pompey the Great, Thou 
art ſo mucha God, asthou acknowledgelt thy ſelfe robea 
man, wasno ill ſaying : for at the leaſt to be an excellence 
man, is to confelle him(ſelfetobea man. 

The knowledge of our ſelues (athing as difficult and rare 


asto miſdeeme and decciue our (elucs ealie) is not obtained Fa!ſe meane 
by any other, thatis to ſay,by the companſon,rulc, or exam- rm 


ple of another; 
Plus alys de te quam tu tibicredire noli, Doe not belcene 0. 


ther; more of thy ſelfe, then thou thy ſelfe knoweſt of thy ſclfe. 
much letle alſoby our ſpeech and iudgement, which often- 
Umescommeth ſhort to diſcerne, and we dilloyall and feare- 
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6 An exhortation to the ſludie 


fullto ſpeakxe : nor by any (ingular att, which ſometimes 
vnawares hath eſcapeda man, pricked forward by ſomenew, 
rare, and accidentall occalion,and is rather atrick of Fortzne, 
or an eruption of ſome extraordinary lunacy, thanany pro. 
duHon of truittr.ily ours, A man iudgethnot of thegreat- 


netle ordepth of a riuer, by that water which by reaſon of 


ſome ſudden inu:dation of neighbour-riuers ouerfloweth 
the bankes: One valiant at makes not avaliant man, nor 
one iult a wlt nan, Thecircumnſtances and ſource of occali- 
ons doth import much and altervs, and oftentimes a man is 
prouoked to doc good by vice itſclte : So hard athing is it 
for man toknow man. Nor likewiſe by all thoſe outward 
things that are outwardly adiacent vnto vs, as ofthces, digni- 
ties, riches, nob lity, grace, and applauſe of the greatelt 
peeres and common people. Nor by the cariages of a man 
in publicke places isa man knowen ; for aza king at chetle 
ſo he ſtandeth vpon his guard, he bridleth and contracteth 
himſfclte ; feare, and ſhame, and ambition, and other paſlions 
make him play that partthat you ſee : But trucly to know 
him we mult looke into his inward part, his priuy chamber, 
and there not how to day, but cuery day he carieth himſclfe. 
He is many times a difterent man in his houſe from that he is 
inthecountrey, inthe palace, inthe market place ; another 
man among(t his domelticall friends from that he isamongſt 
ſtrangers: when he gocth foorth of his houſe into ſome pub- 
licke place, he gocth to play a Comedy, and therefore (tay 
notthouthere, for ir isnot himſclfethat plaicth, but another 
man, and thou knowelt him nor, 

The knowledge of a mans felfe is not acquired by all cheſe 
foure meanes,neither mult wetruſt them, but by atrue, long, 
aud daily (tudy of himſelfe, a (crious and attentiue examina- 
tion not only of his words, and ations, but of his moſt ſecret 
thoughts (their birth,progretle ,continuance, repetition) and 
whatlocuer isin him, cuen his nightly dreames, prying nar- 
rowly into, him, trying him often and at all howres, prefling 
and pinching him evento the quicke. For there are many 
viceshidinvs and arenot felt forwant of forceand meanes ; 
ſothat the venemous ſerpent thatis benummed with cold, 


Auftercth himſelfe to be handled without danger : _—_ 
ot 
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and knowledge of our ſelues. 7 
doth it ſuffice afterwards to acknowledge the faule by tale 
or peecemeale, and ſo thinke to menditby marring it, but he 
mult in generall reacknowledge his weakenelle, his miſery, 
and cometoa vniuerſall amendment and reformation. 

Now if we will know man, we mult cake more than ordi- 8 
nary paines inthis firſt booke, taking him inall ſenſes,behol- FR 
ay him with all viſages, feeling his poulſe, ſounding him fie md 
tothe quicke, entring into him with a candle and a fnuffer, 
ſcarching and creepinginto euery hole, corner, turning, clo- 
ſet, and ccret place, and not without cauſe. For this 1s the 
molt ſubtile and hypocriticall couert and counterfeit of all 
therelt, and almolt notto be knowen, Letvs then conlider 
him after kue manners ſet downe in this table, which is the 
{umme of thebooke: 


{ The firit, Natmrall, of all the parts whereof he ts com- 
poſed, and therr appurtenances. 

The ſecond, Naturall c& Morall, by compari/on of man 
with brafts. 

The thwd,sf his life m declinine ſtate. 


There ave * 1 Vanitie. 
fine conſi- The fonrth, Aforall, of his mmners,\2 W.akn'(e. 
Arrations humours, condwions, wkich are \ 4 Inconilancie, 


Atiſerie. 


, Lnadanticoaiiind: 
of man 6-4 referred to fine things, 7 4 | 
5s Treſum*ticn, 


TAMm.T7ne 


- C3 Natures. 
condaion : The fift , Natu- 


2 Spirits and ſufiicienci*s, 
rall and Mo. - ya h / 4 oo. 
nes ard degrees of uperi- 
r.all,of the df. 3 S p S f (*p 
firences th 4 rue, inferior ite, 
' | 4 Profeſſions and conditions of life, 
are betweene - . can 
= bs ae aduantares and C Neatwratl 
OW l _ 
a: aduant a; s <vefcqured, 
Caſall, 
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3 of the fr ame or formation of mas. 


The firſt conſideration of Man , 
"Which i naturall, by all the parts and 


members whereof he is 
compolcd. 


Cuarerar TI, 
Of the frame or formation of Man, 


Vs a twofold maner, the firſt and origi- 
nall, once immediatly by God in his 
ſupernatural creation ;theſecond and 
ordinary in his naturall generation. 
According to that deſcription which 
Moyſer (ertcth downe touching the 
workmanſhip & creation of the world 
(theboldeſt and richeſt piece of worke that euer man broghe 
vnto light ; I meanethe hiſtorie of the nine firlt chapters of 
Geneſis, which is of the world newly borneand reborne) man 
was made of God , not oncly after all other creatures , as the 
molt perfe&, but the maſter & ſuperintendent of all, Ur preſit 
piſcibus maru,urlatibm cali, beftys terre, That be might rule 
our the fiſh of the ſea, the fowles of the aire , and the beails of the 
earth, And in the (cife ſame day wherein the foure-footed 
beaſts of the earth that come neereſt vato him werecreated 
(alrhough thoſe two that reſemble him mult are forthe in- 
v ard parts the Swine, fur the outward the Ape) butalſoafter 
all was done andended, as thecloling vp, j(eale, andligneof 
his works, he hath alſo there imprinted his aries, and his 
pourtr: it, Ex-mplumgue Derqui/quis eft in imagine parna, Sig. 
natum eſt ſuper nos (umen uultie twi. We are all examples or ſinut- 
[itnars of alminbrie G 6d, Thelight of his countenance ts ſealed vp- 
ponws , asa (ummary pdaaten of all things, and an epi- 
toimc af the world , which is all in man, but gathered into a 
{:nall volume, whereby heis called, Thel:ttle world, asthe 
wholevniucrs may becalled, The great man: asthe tieand 
| ganent of Angels and bealts, things heauenly and earthly, 

ſpiritual 
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Of the fr ame or formation of mans. 9 

ſpirituall and corporall: and in one word, as the laſt hand,the 
accompliſhment, the perfeion of the worke, the honorand 
miracleof Nature, The reaſon is, becauſc Ged having made 
him wich dcliberation,counſell and preparation, & dixit ,Fa- 
criamnus hominem ad imaginem & fimilundinem noſiram , and be 
ſaid, Let vs make man in our image, according to our likene (ſe, he 
reſted, And this reſt alſo was made for man : Sabbathnm pro- 
pter hominem, non contra. The Sabasth ts for man, net man for it, 
And afterward he had nothing to make new, but make him- 
ſclfe man zand thathe did likewiſe for the loue of man: Pro- 
pter nos homines & propter noſtram ſalutem, For 1s men and for 
onr ſalnation Whereby wee ſee, that in all things GOD 
hath aimed at man, finally in him and by him, brews mars, 
In a ſhort ſumme or ſummarily, to accommodate all vnto him- 
ſelfe , the beginning and end of all, 

Secondly, he was created all naked, becauſe more beavti- 
fullthan cherelt, being pure, neat, and delicate, by rcaſon of 
his thin humours well tempered andlcaſoned, 

Thirdly , vpright , but lictletouchingtheearth, his head 2 
directly tending vnto heauen, whereon he gazeth, and ſees Na+ 
and knowes himſelfe as in aglalle, quite oppolite vntothe 
plant, which hath it head and root within the earth, ſo that 3 
man is a divine plant, that fouriſheth & growes vp vnto hea- 
ven : abealt as inthe middle betwixt a man and a plant, goes 
as it were athwart , hauing his two egreames towards the 
bounds or extremities of the horizon more or leile. T hecauſe 
of this vprightneſle inman , belides the will of his Maſter- 
warkman , 1s not properly the reaſonable ſoule, as weſecin 
thoſethat arecrookbacked,crupſhouldered, lame; nor inthe 
{traight line of che back-bone, which is likewiſe in ſerpents, 
nor in the naturall or vitall heat, which is equalled or rather 

greater indiuers bea(ls, alrhough all theſe may perhapsſerue 
to ſome purpoſe ; but this vpright gate is due and belonging 
fo man , both as he is man the hol:elt and divineſt creature, 
Sanitim bis animal ments/g, capacua alte : 
A more ſacred creature, and of afarre higher capacitie. 
and as king in this lower region. To (mall and particular 
royaltics there belong certainemarks of Maicſtie, as weſee in 
thecrowned Dolphin, the Crocadile, the Lion with hiscol- 
ler, 
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ro Of the forme or formation of may. 
ler, thecolour ofhis haire,and his cies; in the Eagle,the king 
ofthe Bees : ſo man the vniuerſall kfhg of theſe lower parts 
walketh with an vpright countenance as a maſter in his houſe 
ruling, and by loue or force taming every thing, 

His body was fir(t framed of virgin earth, andred, from 
whence hetooke his proper name Adam, for theappellatiue 
was /: and that being not yet moiltned with raine, but with 
the water of the fountaine 
Mixtam flunialil us vndis 

Finxit m effigiem. 
Hee was made of cart) ani matcy. 

By reaſon the body is the firlt born or clder than theſoule, 
as the matter chantheforme ; the houſe mult bee made and 
trimmed before it be inhabited, the ſhoppe before the work- 
mancan vſcit Afterwards the Soule was by divine inſpirati- 
oninfuſed, and ſothe body by the (ſoule made aliving crea- 
tnre, /nſþiranit in faciem e116 ſpraculum yite &c, He breathed 
hu face, breath of life. 

Inthat ordinary and naturall generation and formation, 
whichis made of theſced in the wombe of the woman, the 
ſclfeſame order is obſcrued : T he body is firſt formed as well 
by the elementary force of the Energie and forming vertue 
which is in theſeed, aiding in ſom< fort the heat of the ma- 
trix, as the celeſtiall, which is the influence and vertuaof the 
Sunne, Sol &- homo gerant hominem, T he ſunne and man doe 
engender man. In ſuch order thatthe (cucn firſt daies the ſeed 
ofthe father and mother do mingle, vnite, and curdle toge- 

ther like creame, and are made one body, which is the con- 
ception, Nonne ſicut lac mwl/iſl ime, & ficut caſeurm me coaga. 
lafti ? Haſt thow not milked mee {ike milke,and haſt thou not coagu- 
lated, and curdled mee as cheele ? The next ſcuen daies thisſeed 
is concoced, thickned, and changed into awalle of fleſh and 
indigeſted formlctle blood, which is the proper watter of a 
humane bodie. T hethird ſeuen daics following, of this malle 
or.lumpe 1s made and faſhioned the bodie in grofle ; ſothat 
about the twentieth day are brought toorth the three noble 
and heroicall parts, the Liver, Heart, Braine, diſtant an ouall 
length, or as the Hebrewes (ay , holding themſclucs by thin 


commiſſures or ioynts , which alterwards hl — 
ell 
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The firſt and generall diſtinttion of man. yt 
Acth after the faſhion of an ant, where there are three groller 

parts joyned by two thin. The fourth ſeuen daies which end 
neerethirtic,thewholebody is ended , perfected, ioynted, 

organized ;z and (o it beginnes to beno morean Embrion, that rojnted, or- 
is, vnperfect in ſhape, but capable, as a matter prepared'to it ya"720. 
forme ,to receiuetheſoule ; which failethnotto inlinuate and wor men. , 
inveſt it ſelfe intothe bodie towards theſeucnand thicticthor pres my 
forticth day after the fiue weekes ended, Doubling this 

terme, thatis toſay, at the third monerh, this infant indowed Judewed wi h 
with a{oule, hath motion and ſenſe, the haire and nailes be- ſaute, motos. 
gin to come. Tripling this terme , which is at the ninth _ 
moneth, he commeth forth , and is brought into the «> Brewght forth, 
Theletermes or times arenotſo iultly prefixed, but thatthey 

may either be haſtened or prolonged, according tothe force 

or fcebleneſte of the heat both of the ſeed and of the matrix; 

for being ſtrong it haſtencth, being weake it ſloweth: wherby 

that ſeed that hath leiſe heat and more moiſture, where- 

of women for the molt part are conceiued, requireth lon. 

ger time, and is not endowed with a ſoule vntill the fortieth 

day or after, and moouecth not till the fourth monetrh, 

which is necre by a quarter more late thanthat of che male 

chldren, 


Cn ar, II. 
T he firſt and general diſlinf7ion of man. 


An as a prodigiouscreatureis made of parts quite con- x 
trarie and enemies to themſelues, The fouleis a line The dinifponof 
God, the bodie as a beaſt, as a dunghill, Nevertheletſe,theſe = 11 
two partsare in ſuch ſort coupled togeth.er , haue ſuchneed**"*"* 
theone of the other to performetheir funions, eMlterins ſic 
alterapoſcit opemres , & commrat amice . So one thing doth ache 
the fellowſhip and help of another : and doth as it were Prndy Cone 
wreitzand doe fo with all their complaints embrace ech o- 
ther, thatthey neither cancontinue together without warres, 
nor ſeparate themſclues without gricfe and torment , and as 
holding the Woolfeby the eares, ech may lay to other, I can 
neither line with thee nor without thee , Nec tecum wee ſine te, 
But againe, for aſmuck as there are in this ſouletwo parts : 


very 


12 The firſt and general diſtinition of man. 

verydifferent, the high, pure, intellcAuall,and diuine,where- 

inthebea(t hath no part, and the baſe, ſenlitiue, and brutiſn, 

which hath bodic and matter, and is asan indifferent meane 

betwixt the intelleuall part and bodic ;a man may by a di- 
Joto three (tintion more morall and politike, note three parts andde- 
—_ grees1nman : The Spirit,the Sexe, the Fleſh : where the Spi- 
rit and Fleſh hold theplace of the two extreames, as heaucn 
and earth ;the Sowle the middle region , whereare ingendred 
the Mctheors, tumules and tempeſts. The Spit the hyhelt 
and moſt heroicall part,a diminutiue,a ſparke,and image,and 
deaw of the D:uinitic, is in man asa King in his Common- | 
weale, it breatheth nothing but good, and heauen to which it ; 
tendeth z the-Fleſs contrariwile as the dregy of a people be- ' 
ſotted and common linke of man tendeth alwaics tothe mat- 
ter and totheearth ; the Sowle in the middle, as the principall 
of the people betwixt the beftand the worlt , good and euill, 
is continually ſollicited by theſpirit and the ficth, and accor- 
ding vntothat part towards which it applicth itſclfe, it is ci 
ther ſpirituall and good, or carnall and cuill. Heereare lod- 
ged all thoſe naturall atteions, whichare neither vertuous 
nor vicious, asthe loue of our parents and friends, feare of 
ſhame, compaſſion towards theafflited , delire of good re- 


- 
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ation. | 

; This diſtintion will helpe much to the knowledge of ' 
The viiitie man, and todiſcerne his ations, that he miltakenot himſelfe 
thereef, as itis the maner to doe, judging by the barkeand outward 
appearance, thinking that tobe of the Spirit which is of the 


Soule, nay of the fleth ; attributing vnto vertue that which 
is duevnto nature, nay vnto vice. How many good and cx- 
cellent ations haue beene produced by paſlion , or at lcalt 
by a naturall inclination, Vt ſerwiant gemio , & ſus indulgeant 
animo ? That they may ſerne their humour , and ſatisfie their 
pleaſure, 
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Of the bodie, and firſt of allthe parts thereof 
and their places. 


E —_— e body of man conliſteth of a number of parts inward 
_——_— and outward, which arcall for the molt part round and 

ns orbicular, 
a 
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orbicular, or comming neere vnto that figure, 
The inward are of two ſorts: the one un number and 


as the baſcs and vpholding pillars of the whole building, and 
within the for their nouriſhment the marrow; the mw/cles 
for motion and (trengeh; the veanes itſuing from the /wer as 
chanels of the firſt and naturall blood, the arteries comming 
from the heart as conduits ofthe ſecond blood more ſubtile 
and vicall, Theſe two mounting higher than the lwer and 
the heart their originall ſources, are more (trait than thoſe 
that go downwards, tothe end they ſhould helpe to mount 
the bloud; for that narrowneſle more (traitncd,ſerues to raiſe 
the hwmoxrs , the ſinewes proceeding by couples, as inltru- 
ments of ſenle, motion, and [trength of body , andconduits 
of the animall (pirics, whereof ſome are (oft, of which there 
are (cuen paires which (erue the ſenſes of the head, Srghr, 
Hearmg, taſt, ſpeech, the other are hard, whereof there are 
thirtic couples, proceeding from the reincs of the backeto 
the muſcles ; The Tendrels, Ligaments, Griftels, The foure 
Humours, Blood, ( holer which worketh, prouoketh, pene= 
trateth, hindred ob(trucions, calteth forth the excrements, 
bringeth cheerefulneſſe 3 Afelanchaly which prouoketh an 
appetite to euery thing,moderateth ſudden motions ; Fleame 
which (weetneth the force of the two Cholers, and all other 
heats ; The Spiries which areas it were the fumigations that 
ariſe trom the naturall heat and radicall humor, and they are 
in three degrees of excellencic, the Natural, Vital, Ammal; 
The Fat which isthe thickeſt and grolleſt part of bloud. 
The other are lingular (ſauerh k, eTonn and ſtones, which 


2 
titie ſpread thorow the whole body , as the 5ones , which are == and 
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aredouble) aud allignedto a certaine place. Now there are 525i. 


foure placesor regions, as degrees ofthe bodie, ſhops of na- 
ture , where ſhe exerciſeth her faculties and powers, The 
hrſt and loweſt is for generation, in which arethe priuy parts 
ſeruingthereunto., Theſecond neerevno that, in which are 
theincralles, viſcera, thatis toſay, the fomacke yeelding more 
tothe lettlide, round, (traiter in the bottome thanat top, ha- 
uing two oritices or mouthes, the one aboue to receive, the 
other beneath, which auſwererh the bowels, to caſt forth and 
diſcharge itſelfe, It recciucth, gathercth cogether,mingleth, 
concoRerh 


Four regons of 


the be doe, 


14 Of the bode, ; parts " 
concotteth theviuals and turnes them into Chyle, that is 
tofay, a kinde of white Sec fit for the nouriſhment of thebo- 
die, which is likewife wrought within the Aeſeriaque veines 
by which it paſſerh vatothe Liver. The Lazer hot and moilt 
inclining towards the right ſide, the ſtore-houle of blood, 
thechicte or rather fountaine of the veines, the ſeat of the na- 
turall nouriſhing faculty, or vegetative ſoule, made and in- 
gendred of the blood of that Chyle, which it draweth from 
the Meſeraiqne veines, andreceiueth into itlap by the ven 
porra, which cntreth into the concauities thereof, and after. 
wards is ſent and diftributcd thorowthe whole body by the 
helpe ct che great vena cava, which ariſcth from che bunch 
and branches thereof, which are in great number as the ri. 
uers of a fountaine. The Splcene towards the left lide which 
receiueth the diſcharge and excrements of the Liuer : The 
Reines, the Entraller which though they are all in one, yetare 
diſtinguiſhed byſix differences and names , equalling (euen 
times the lengrh of a cyan, as the length of a man is <qualled 
by ſeuen foot. In theſe Vp firit parts or degrees which ſome 
take to be but one (alth here are two faculties very dit. 
ferent, the one generative tor thy, continuance of the kinde, 
the othernutritive for cuery partichlar perſon,and they make 
it toanſwer to the loweſt and clementary part of the world, 
- _ of generation and corruption) is the concupilcible 
oule. 

Thethird degree compared to the e/£therian region, (c. 
parated from the former by the Diapbragmeor HMrarife, and 
from that aboue by the ped the throat ; in which 
is the iraſcible ſoule, and the peorall parts Precordia,that is 
ro ſay, the Heart, very hot, placed aboutthe fiftrib, having 
his pointe vnder the left pap or dug, the i y_ fountaine 
ofthe eArteries, whichare alwayes mooucd, and cauſe the 
Pulſe to beat, by which as by channels it ſenderh and diſtri- 
bureth chorow the whole bodie the vitall blood , which it 
hathconcoRed, and by it the (piritand vertuevitall, The 
Lungs, of ſubſtancevery ſoft and ſpongeous, ſuppletodraw 
toand inforce forth like a pairc of bellowes, in{truments both 
of reſpiration whereby the heart 1s refreſhed, drawing vnto 
it the blood, theſpirits, the aire, and disburthening it —_— | 
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thereof mud their places. ns 
thoſe fumes and excrements which oppretle it, and of the 
voice by meane of the rough Arterie. 

The fourth and higheſt, which anſwererh to the celeſtiall 4 
region, isthe head which containcth the 8rame, colde aud 
ſpongeous, wrapped withinewo skinnes, the one more hard 
and cthicke which toucheth the brainpan, Pare mater ; the « 
other more calic and thin which includerth the Bramg, 7:4 
mater: from wt doillue and are deriued the Smowes and marow 
that deſcendeth-and fallerh dou ne into the reins of che 
backe. This Brain? is the ſeat of the reaſonable ſoule, the 
ſource of ſenſe and motion,andoft the molt noble animall (p1- 
rits, compoled of the vitall, which being raiſcd from the 
heart by the «Arreries vnto the braine areconcocted and re- 
concotted, elaborated and made ſubnle by che helpe of the 
multiplicity of ſmall «Arteries , as fillers diverſly woucn and 
interlaced by many turnings and windings, likea labyriath 
or double net, Rete mirabile ; within which chis vitall ſpirit 
being retained and ſoiourning, often timespalling and repal- 
ling, is rehnedand perfected, and becomes acreature, ſpiri- 
evall in an excellent degree, ; 

The outward and vilible parts, if they be lingle, are in 3 
the middle as the Noſe which ſeruerth for reſpiration, ſmell, 9*1w<"4 Pot 
and thecomfort of the braine, and the disburtheaing there. "3 
of, in (uchfort that byir the aire entereth-and itſucth both 
downe into the lungs and vpintothe braines. The Aonrs 
which ſcrueth tocat and to ſpeake, and therefore hath many 
parts ſeruice-able thereunto ; without, the lips ; within, the 
congue ſoft and very ſubtile which i h. of (auors 4 the 
Teeth which bruife and grinde the viduals ; the Nauef}che 
two linkes or wayestocaſe and disburdenthe body. 

It they be double and alike, they arecollaterals and equall, 4 

as the two eyes, planted inthe higheſt ſtage as centinels,com- Pevbic and +- 
poſed of many ard diverspares ; three humors, ſcuentmnicles, 14% 

ſeuen mwſcles, divers colours, of many faſhions and much art. 
Theſe are the firftand moſt noble outward parts of the bo- 
die, in beautie,vtilitie, mobilitie, activitie, yea in the ation 
of loue &+ ifs or inarir, they are to the viſage that which 
the viſage is to the body, they are the faceof the face i and 
becaule they aretender, delicate and precious, they are —_ 
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16 Of the flugular properties of the body of man. 
ced and rampaired on all parts with Jhianes, hdr, brewer, baire. 
The ever in the (elfe (ame height that the eyes are, as the 
ſcouts ofthe body, Porters of the ſpirit , the Reccivers and 
Iudgers of ſounds which alwayes aſcend ; they haue their 
entrance oblique and crooked , tothe end the aire and the 
ſound ſhould not enter at once, whereby the ſenſe of heari 

might be hindred and iudge the woorſe, The are: —_ 
hands, the worke-maſters of all things and vniverſall inſtru- 
ments. Theg-and feet , theprops and pillars of the whole 


buildit 
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* Of the ſingular properties of the body of man. 


he body of man hath many ſingularities, and ſome pe. 
culiar and proper vntothemſelues, not common with 0- 
ther creatures. The firſt and principall areſpecch, vprighe 
ſtature, the forme or feature, the port or cariage, whereot the 
wiſe, yea the Stoicks themſclues made ſuch account , that 
they were wont to ſay, Thatit was better tobea foole in a 
humane ſhape, than wiſe in the forme of a bealt, The hand 
isa miracle (that of the Apeis not to be termed a —_ His 
naturall nakednelle, laughter, crying. The Senſe of tickling, 
haire on the lower lid of the eye, a vilible navell, the point of 
the heart on the leftlide, The tocs ofthe feet notlo longas 
the hngers of the hand, Bleeding atnoſc, a ſtrange chi 
coalidering that he caricth his head vpright, and a bea 
downwards. To bluſh for ſhame,wax paletor teare, Tobean 
ambirexter ; diſpoſcd at all times tothe ſports of Venw. Not 
to moue the earcs , whigh bewrayeth in beaſts the inward af- 
fetions, but man doth ſufficiently make them knowen, by 
his bluſhing, palenelle, motion ofthe eyes and nule, 

The ocher properties are likewiſe peculiar vyto.man, but 
not wholly butby way of excellency ; for they ace alſo in 
bealts, butin a leiſe degree, that is toſay, multitude of mul- 
cles and haire jn the head, The pliant facility of the body 
and the parts thereofto all motion and euery ſenſe, The cle- 
uation of the breaſts, The great abundance of the braing, 
The greatnelle ofthe bladder. The forme of the foot long 
forward , ſhort backward, The quantity and pure ſubtility 


of - 


Of the goods af the bodie : Health, Beantie, te: t7 
oftheblood. The mobility and agility of the The 
multicud c and variety of dreames, inſomuch that heſecmerh 
the only dreamer. Snceling, And to be ſhore che many mo« 
tions of the eyes, the nolc, the lips, 

Thcreareal(o habits proper and peculiar, but differen , 


ſome aregeſtures,motions, and artificiall and affe&ed coun- ne, FE 


tenances z othersare (o proper and naturall, thatthey that 
haue chem neither fecle them nor know them in themclues, 
as togo (tooping :butall haue that which proceedeth noe (0 
much from rcaſon, as a pure, uaturall and ready impuliton, 
that is, to put fortha mans hands before him when hetalleth, 


Canaan 
Of the goods of the bodie : Health : Beantie, fe, 
He goods of the body are Health,Beauty,Cheerefulnes, 


I 
Strength, Vigor, a prompt readinetle and —_— 2 Thepraife of 
e 


but of all theſe Health i the firſt, and palleth all therelt. 
Health is the moſt beautiful and rich preſentthat Naturecan 
beſtow vpon vs, and aboue all other things robe 

not only Science, Nobility, Riches, bue VWiſedome it ſelfe, 
which the auſtereſt amongſt the wiſe doe athrme. Ir is the 
only thing that deſerueth our wholeimploiment, yea our lite 
itſelfe to attaine-vneo it z for withoutit life is no Ive, but a 
death, vertue and wiſcdome grow weake and faine. VVhat 
comfortcan all the wiſedome of the world bring tothe grea- 
teſt man that is, if he be thorowly {tricken with an AHpoplexie ? 
Doubtrletle there is nothing to be preferred before this bodi- 
ly health, but Heneſtze which isthe health of the Sexle, Now 
it is common vnto vs with beaſts , yea many times it is grea- 
ter and far more excellent inthem than in vs ; and notwith- 
[tanding it be a gift of nature,gendeaxt bene nats, Let himreivice 
wit, that have the hapto be well borne, giuen in the frlt for. 
mation, yet that which aftcrward followeth,T he milke,Good 
government, which conliſteth in ſobricty and moderate ex. 
erciſcs,lightnefleof heart, anda continuall aucidarceof all 
pallions dopreſerue it much, Griefe and lickeneile are the 
contrariesvnto it, which arc thegreateſt ifnot theonly cuils 
that follow wan,whercof we (hall Ceabohacakine Butin the 
C preſcruation 


Be avtie, 


of Rranty, 


18 0fthegeodrefthelorlie': edehBaawey gh rr 
preſcruation hereof, beaſts likewiſe y following nature 
which hath giuenthem health, do ——— menghey of- 
ten times forgetting them(ſclues, though afterwards they pay 
dearly for it, 

Next followeth Beautie, a good of great account in (o- 
ciety of men. Iris the firſt meane of reconciling or vniting 
onetoancther, and it is very likely that che firſt, diſtinction 
that hath beene of one man from another, and the firſt con- 


lideration that giueth preheminence to one abouec another, - 


hath beene the aduantage of beauty, Iris likewiſe a power- 
full quality, there is none that ſurmounterh it incredit,or that 
hath ſo greata partin the ſociety of men ; forthereis none 
ſo barbarous, none ſo rclolute, that hath not been beaten by 
it, Irpreſenteth it(clfe vntothe view, it ſeduceth and preoc- 
cupatcrh che judgement, it makes deepe impreſſions, and 
preſleth a man with great authority ; and therefore Socrates 
called it a ſhorttyranny, and P/aro the priuiledge of Nature : 
for itſcemeth that hethat caricth in his countenance the fa. 
uours of Nature imprinted in a rare and excellent beauty, 
hatha kinde of lawfull power ouer vs, and that we turning 
our cies towards him, he likewiſe turneth our affeions, and 
enthralleth chem in deſpighe of our (clues. eAr5fotle [ayth 
that it appertaineth to thats thatare beautifull tocommand z 
that they are venerablenext tothe Gods themſelues ; that 
thereare none, but ſuch asareblinde, but are touched with 
it. Cyrus, Alexander, Ca/ar, three great Commanders, hauc 
made great vſe thereof in their greatelt affaires, yea Scipio 
the belt of them all, Faweand good arc neere neighbours, 
and arc expretſed bytheſelfe fame words both in Greeke and 
in the Scriptures. Many great Philoſophers haue attained 
to their wiſedome, by theatliftance of cheir beauty, Ir «s like- 
wiſe conſiderable and much required in beaſts themſelues. 
Thereare in Beaaty divers things to be conlidered: T hat 


The difintlie of men is properly the forme and feature of the body, as for 


other beauties they belong vnto women, There are two 
ſorts of beamties, the one ſetled, which moueth not at all, and 
it conliſtethin the due proportion and.colour of the mem- 
bers, a body thatis not ſwolne or puffed vp, whereinthe (1- 
newes and veines appearenot from far, nor the bones pretle 
| not 
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Of the geodrof the bodie + Health, Beamtie, &e> 19: 
not the#kin, but full of blood and ſpirit, and in good ſtate» 
hauingthe muſcles cleuated, theskin ſmooth,the colour ver- 
million : the other moucable, which is called a good grace, 
and is the truc guiding or cariage of the motion of the mem- 
bers, and aboueall, the eyes. Thefermer beauty of it ſelfe is 
as it were dead, this ative and full of life, There are beau- 
tics that are rude, fierce, ſowre, others that are {weet , yea 
though they be fading, 

Beauty is properly to be conſidered inthe viſage. T here 
is nothing more beaurifull in man than his ſoulez and in the 
body of man than his viſage, which is as it were the ſoule 
abreuiated, that is, the paterne or image of the ſoule,|that is, 
her Eſcuchion with many quarters ,repreſenting the colle- 
Qion of all herritles of honour , planted and placed inthe 
gate and forefront, to the endthat men may know that heere 
is her abode and her palace. By the countenance it is that 
we knowthe perſon ofa man ; and therefore arte which imi- 
taterh nature, takes no care to repreſent the perſon of man, 
but only to paint or carue the vilage. 

Thereare many _ ſingularities in the viſage of man, 
which are not in bealts, ( for to ſay the truth they haueno vi- 
ſage) nor in thereſt of the body of man; Asthenumberand 
diverliticof the parts and formesof them , in beafts there is 
neitherchin,nor cheekes,nor forchead,much leile any forme 
or faſhion of them. Variety of colours, as in the eye onely 


there is blacke, white, greene, blew, red, cryſtalline. Propor- - 


tion, for the ſenſes arc there double, anſwering the one to the 
other, and in ſucha maner, that the greatneiſe of the eye is 
the — le of the mouth, the largeneſſe of the forchead 
the length of the noſe, the length of the noſe that ofthE chin 
and lips. An admijrablediuerliticof countenances, and ſuch, 
thattherearc hardly found two faces inall re{peRs like one 
another : this is a chiefe point of workemanfhip, which in no 
other thing can be found, This varicty is very profitable, 
yea necellarie for humane ſociety firlt to know one another, 
for infinite evils, yea the diſſipation of humane;kinde muſt 
needs follow, it a man ſhould miſtake himſelfe by theſem- 
blance and ſimilitude of diuers viſages, yea it would bea 
confuſion worſe than that of Babel. A man would take his 
C 2 daughter 
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5 Of thegoods of the bodie : Health, Blantie, & c. 
daughter for his ſiſter, for a ſtranger, his enemy for his friend- 
It our faces wereall alike, we ſhould not diſcerne a man from 
a beall ; and ifchey were not all-vnlike one another, we could 
not know how to difcernea man from a man, Belides , it was 
an excellent arte of Natureto place in this part ſome ſecret 
that might giue contentment to one another thorow the 
whole world: for by reaſon of this varictie of faces, there is 
n2t a perſon thatin ſome part is not beautifull, The dignity 
and honour of itround hgure, forme vpright and elcuatcd 
on high, naked and vncouered without haire, teathers, ſcales, 
asin other creatures, looking vp vnto heauen. Grace, (weet- 
nelle, a ptcaſant and decent co:nlinetle, even tothe giuing vp 
of amans Soule , andthe rauilhing of hiswill , as hath beene 
ſhewed betore, To be brietc, the viſage is the throne of beau- 
tieand loue ; theſcat of laughter and killing, two things very 
properand agreeable vnto man,thetrueand molt iignihcane 
{ymboles of anutic and good diſcretion. Finally, itts apt for 
all altcrations,to declarethe inward motions and pallions of 
the ſoule, as loy, Heauineſle, Love, Hatred, Envuie, Malice, 
Shame,choler,Teaioulic& fo forth. It is as the hand of a diall 
which noteth che houres and moments' of time, the wheeles 
and motions themſelues being hid within, And as the aire 
whichreceiueth all the colours & changes of the time, fl;ew- 
eth whatthe weather is, ſo ſaith one, the aire of a mans coun. 
tenance. Corprs ammun tegit & detegrt , wn facie lepitur bo. 
mo. The Body comereth, and diſcouereth the ſoule, and nan it 
knowen euen by bu face. 

Thebeauty of theface conliſteth inalarge , ſquare, well 
extended andcleere front, eye-browes well ranged, thin and 
ſubrift, the cye well dinided, cheeretull, ſparkling : as for the 
colour I aucit doubrtull, thenoſeleane, the mouth little, 
cthelipscoraline, the chinne ſhort and dimpled, the cheekes 
ſomewhatriling and in the miudle the plcalant ge/aſin, the 
earcs round and well compa , the v hole countenance with 
aliucly tinture white and vermil.;on. Neuerthelcile , this 
deſcription of Beauty is not generally recciucd, the opinious 
of Beauty are different accordingto the diuerlity of nations. 
With the Indians the greatelt Beautie conliſteth in that 
whichweaccount the greatelt detormitic, that is, inatawny 
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colour, thicke andſwollen lips 5 a flat and large noſe, tecth. 
ſperted with blacke orred , great cares and hanging , a little 
low forchead, dugs great and. pendeat,'to y may 
giue their Jittle ones ſucke over their-fhoulders; and! to at- 
taine to this forme of beauty, they vſc allmaner of arte. But 
notto wander (o farre, inSpewe.the chabalt bequrie. is Jeane 
and neatly compt ; in /rabe fat, corpulent and (olid ; the fotry 
and delicate,andHartering pleaſe the ones the Rrong, vigo» 
rous, fierce, and commanding the other.: ! focus waa 
The Beavrie of the bodie, eſpecially theviſage, ſhould in 


7 


all reaſon demonſtrate and witnetle-the beauty 'of thefoule, 7he beauty of 


( which is a quality and rule of opinions and ivdgements, 


thing that hath atruerreſemblance; thanthe conformity and 
relation of the body tothe(pirit : and when this/is not, wee 
mult needs thinke, that there is ſome accident-that-hath in- 
terrupted the ordinary courſe, asit comes to paile; andwee 
often times ſect: tor the milke of the Nurſe, the brit inſticus 
tion, conuerſation bring greatalterations to the originalina» 
ture of the (oule, whether in good or cuill. Socrates conftetled 
that che deformitieof hisbodydid iu{Hy accufe the naturall 
defarmitic of his ſoule, burthat by induſtrie and inſticutien 
he had corrected that of the foule, This outward counte- 
nance isaweake and dangerous ſuretie\, but they that belie 
their owne phyliognomie, arerather to be puniſhed than o- 
thers, becauſe they fallife and betray that good promiſe that 
Natuce hath plantedin their front, anddeceiuethe world. 


Car, VI. 
Of the veſtments of the Bodie. 


| _ great likelihood that the cuſtome or faſhion of xx,teq=ge 


ihe ſoule 1nd 
with acertaine ſtedfaftnetie/ and conſtancic) forthere is no. **4*- 


going naked, as yet continued in a great part of the «are! 


world , was the firſt and originall amongſt men, and that of 
coucring and adorning the bodice with garments was artifici- 
all, and invented to helpe and enlarge nature, as they which 
by artificiall light goc about to increaſe the light of the day: 
for nature having ſuthciently ded for all other crea- 
tures acoucripg, it is not to be - that ſhe hath hang- 


led man worſe rhan thereſt,and left him 'only indigent , and 
in fuch a ſtate that he could not helpe himſelfe witheur for- 
therefore thoſe reproches that are made a- 

, are.vniuſt, If men from the 

, itis noclikely thatthey would 

difrobedehera(: gone naked, both in re. 
gard of their health, which could: nee but be much offended 
with rhat change, and ſhame itſelfe : and neuerthelelle, it is 
done andobſcrued amongſt many nations. Neither can it be 
alledged that weclothc our (elues cither to cover our naked- 
nelſeor priuy parts, or todefend vs againſt colde ( for theſe 
arethetwo reaſons pretended , for againſt heat there is no ap- 
pearance of reaſon ) becauſe Nature hath not taughe vs, that 
there is any thing in our nakedaciſe that we ſhould beaſha» 
med of , x Ares. by our owne fault and fall haue toldcit 
our (clues : Pa indicant tabs quod unixes efſes, mſi quod ex lig- 
no quod pr an tibi ne comederes comediffi : Who told thee 
iden ucipd, cole cherbefaceooftbrover whereof [ 
commuaniled thee that thew ſhowldefs not eate: and Nature hath 
already (ufhciently hid rhem,, put them farre from our cies, 
and coucred them, And therefore it is letſe necdfull to co- 
uerthoſeparts only , as{fome doe in thoſe countries where- 
ms OT ordinarily arenotcouered : for why 
ſhould he thatis the lord of all other creatures , notdaringto 
ſhew himſelfe naked vnto the world, hide himſelfevnder the 
ſpoiles of another , nay adorne himſclfe ? Azfor colde and 
other parti and locall neceſſities, wee: know that vnder 
the (clfe ſame aire, the (ele ſame heauen, one goes naked, an- 
other apparelled ; aud we haue-all the moſt delicate part vn- 
matrakd thereforea wandring perſon being asked, How 
hecould go ſonaked in Winter, anfwered, That our faces are 
alwaics naked, and be wasall face : Yea many greatperſo- 
nages haoe rucrgone with their heads vncouered , Afaſſi- 
mſfſe; Caſer, Hanibal, Semtrus , and many nations there are, 
ch go tothe warres and fght all naked : and theconnlcl] 
that Place giucth for thecontinuance of health is,neuerto co. 
wercithecr head or feet, And Vere faith , that when it was 
-eirit ordained that men ſhould vncouer their heads in the 
preſengeof the gods and of themagiltrate , na 
| | or 
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for healths (ake, and to harden themſcluey the iniu- 
ries of the times, than for reverence, Laltly,the; on of. 
couers and houſes againlt the injuries of heayenand men, is 
more ancient, more naturall, more vniuerſall, than of gar- 
ments, and common with many creatures, but an indultri- 
ous ſearch for victuall more natuzall than cither. Of thevſe >: 3-©-43- 
of garments and aliments heercafter. 


Cuare. VII, 
Of the Sowle im general. 


Ehold heerea matter of all others molt difficule, handled 7% Priſes. 

and diſcourſed by the wiſelt of all Nations, eſpecially 
Egyptians,Greeks, Arabians and Latines by ourlatter VVritcrs 
more ſballowly as all other Phyloſophy, but with great diuer- 
ſitie of opinions, according to the diverſiticof Nations, Reli- 
| ne. without any certaine accord or reſolution, 

he generall knowledge and diſcourſe thereof may bercfer- 
red totheſe ten points : Thedibnition , Eilence or Nature, 
Faculties, and Actions, V nitie or Pluralitie, Source, Entrance 
into the bodie, Reſidence therein, Seat , Sutficiency rocxer- 
ciſe her funRions, the End and Separation from the body. 

Ie is firſt very hard todefine, or truly to ſay what theſoule x 
is, as generally all other formes becauſe they are things rela- 7he D:fpaition 
tive which ſubſiſt not of themſclues , but are parts ofa whole, verie «feats, 
and this is the reaſon why there is ſuch and ſo great diverlity 
of definitions of them , whereof there is not any receiued 
without contradiction. Ariftertle hath confured twelue that 
were before him, and could hardly make good hisowne. 

Iris calic to ſay what it ignot : That itis not Fire, Aire, z 
Water z Nor the temperature of the Foure Elements,or quali. _- to ſoy 
ties, or humors, which isalwajes changeable, without which **** * 
acreatureis and liues ; and belides that , this is an accident, 
the Sewlea ſubſtance, Againe, Mertals and things inaumare 
have likewiſe a temperature of the foure Elements and br(t 
qualities. Neither is it blood, ( for there are many things ani- 
mateand liuing without blood , and many creatures die with- 
cutthe ſhedding of a drop of blood. )Nor the beginning and 
cauſe of motion ( for divers things inanimate mooue , as the 
C4 
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adamant movesthe iron, aber oriet (raw ; medicins and 
roots of tre Hei afdtricd draw and moue.) Neicher 
tsitthcaR, or life, or Energie, or perfeRtion (forthat word 
Emlerlsxisdivetlly taken and mecrpreted) of a living body: 
for all this is bit che eHfeR 0r aRion of the Sowle,ard not the 
Sole it ſelfe, asto live, to ſee; to vnderltahd is the ation of 
the Sowle. Andit would likewiſe follow, that the Sowte ſhovid 
bean acc.denrnota ſubſtance , and couid nor ſublilt without 
that body whereof it is the at and perfection, no more than 
thecouer of an houſe may be withoutthz houſe, and a rela- 
tive vithoue his correlattue, To be briefe, it ts toſay what 
the ſoult doth and is roavother, not what it is init felfe, 

Bur roſay what the Sowlr is, is very diti.colt : Aman may 
funply ay thatit is an elſentiall quickning torme, which gi- 
ucth to the plant the vegerative or growing lite ; toa bealt a 
len !blehife, which comprehenderh the vegetative z toa man 
an intellectual life, which-comprehendeth che other two, as 
in numbers the greater contcines the letle, andin figures the 
Pentagone conteines the Terragone, & this the Trigene. I call 
it ctheintdleRiue ſoule rather chan thereaſonable, which is 
comprehended intheintelleiueasthe letlein che great : for 
the reaſunable inſome ſcale and meafure, according tothe, 


- epinionofthe greateſt Philoſophers and expecicnce it ſeſfe, 


is likewiſe in bealts, bug not the intelle&tive as being morg, 


»*high, Sicut equns Of wil in quibus now v1 intel tins, Like a 


horſe and mule in whom there « no underſtanding. The Souls 
thenis not the beginning or ſource, that word doth properly 
belongto the ſoucraignte fit author, butan inward cauſe of, 
life, motion, ſenſe,vnderitanding. It moucth we body, and ie 
{cle 1s n10t moued a5 cantrarily, the body 1s moucd, and mu- 
ucth notat all : it moucth 1ſay the body, and notirſelfe, for 
nothing but God moucth it (elfe z and whatſocuer movetrh it 
ſelteis eternall and Lord of it ſelfe: and inthat it moucth the 
body it hath it not of it ſelfe; but from an higher cauſe, 
Concerning the nature and ctlence of the Soule, I meane a 
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eſſence of (be 


corporall , materiall , bred and bornewith the matter, and 
with it corru pn is a queſtion of greater amportance 
thanitſeemeth ; for ſome athrmeitto be corporali,ſome in-, 
corporall ; 
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torporall : andthis is very agreeableto reaſon , ifaman be 
not opinative. Thar itisc |, feewhatthegrounds are; 
Spirusand Diuels, good and ill, whicharewhoily (cparated 
from all matter are corporall accordingt>theopimon of all 
Philoſophers and our greatelt Diuines, Terrm1an, Origen, $, 
Baſil, Gregory, Auguſt me, Damaſcene x how much more 


Sonle of man, which hath ſocicty and is vnited toa matter ? i pigh. 


T hcir reſolution is, that whatfocuer is created, being compa» 
rcd vnto God, is grolle, corporall, materiall,and only God is 
incorporall ; that euery ſpirit isa body and hath a bodily na- 
cure. Next vnto authoritic almoſt vniucrlall thercaſon is ir- 
refragable, Whatlocuer is iccluded inthis fnite world is ft. 
nite, limited both in vertue and ſubſtance, buunded witha 
ſuperficies, incloſed and circumſcribed in a place, which are 
the truc and naturall conditions of a bodie : tor there is no- 
thing but a bodie which hath aſupert.ciall part, and is bar- 
redand faltencd in aplace, God only is wholly infinite, in- 
corporall, the ordinary diſtinions, circamſcriprme, defini. 
tize, «ff. line, are but verball, and innothing either helpe or 
hurt the cauſe : forit alwayes (tands good that ſpirits arc in 
ſuch ſort in a place, that at the ſelteſametime that they are 
in a place they cannot be elſewhere z and they arenotia a 
place either infinite, or very great, or very little, but equall 
totheir limited and finited ſubſtance and ſuperf.cies.. Andif 
ie were not ſo, ſpirits could a their place, nor aſcend 
or deſcend,as the Scripture athrmeth that thicy doe : and ſo 
they ſhould be emmooucable, indiuifible, inditferently inall, 
Now if it appeare that they change cheir place, the change 
conuicteth that they are mooucable, diuilible, fubie&tvnto 
timeand to the ſuccellion therof, required in the motion and 
pallage from one place to another, whichare all the quali- 
ties of a bodie. Burt becauſe many fimple men vnder this 
word corporall,do imagine vilible, palpable, and thinke not 
thatthe pyre aire, or fire without the flame or coale are bo- 
dies, have therefore likewiſe athrmed,T hat ſpirits both ſepa- 
rated and humane are not corporall,as intructh they arenot 
inthatſenſe: for they arcof an invilible ſubſtance, whether 
airie,as the greateſt part of Philoſophers and Divinesatbrm, 
arcecleltiall,as(oine Hebrewes and eArabiques teach, _—_— 
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26 I the Souls ingever all. 
by the ſelfe fame name borh the heaven and the ſpirit an Cl. 
ſence tv immortalinc z or whether ( if they will haue 
itſo) ofa more ſubtile and delicate, yet they are al- 
wayes corporall, lince limited by place, mooucable, ſubiet 
to motion andtotimes. Finally, if they were not corporall, 
they ſhould notbe paſlible and capable of ſuffering as they 
are : the humane recciucth from his bodie pleaſure and diſ- 
pleaſure, ſorrow and delight in his turne, as the bodiefrom 
the ſpirit and his _ many good qualities , many bad, 
vertues, Vices, ons, which are all accidents : andall as 
well theſpirits ſeparated and Diucls, as humane, are ſubicR 
to puniſhment and torments. T hey arethereforecorporall : 
forthere is nothing paſlible, that is noe l, and it is 
only proper vnto bodies to beſubict to accidents, 

Now the Sexe hath a great numberof vertues and facul- 
ties, as many almoſt as the body hath members : There are 
ſome in plants, morein beaſts, moſt in man, to know, to live, 
to feele, to mooue, to delire, to allure, toatlemble, toreraine, 
toconcoR, to digeſt, to nouriſh, to grow, toreic, to (ce, to 
heare, to taſte, toſmell, toſpeake, to breath, to , to 
thinke, to reaſon, tocontemplate, to'conſent, ditlent, to re- 
member, iudge all which arc no parts of the Sowle : for ſoit 
ſhould be divuilible, and ſhould conliſt vpon acadents , bur 
they arc her, naturall qualities, The ations come after and 
follow thefaculties, and fo there are threedegrees,according 
to the dotrine of Great $, Dex: followed of all, that is, we 
mult conſider in ſpirituall creatures three things, Eſſence, Fa. 
cultie, Operation : By the latter which is the ation we know 
the faculty, and by it the eſſence. TheaRions may be hin- 
dredand wholly ceaſe without any preiudice atall vnto the 
foule, and her Cenlaies as the Science and faculty of Pain- 
ting remaineth entire in the Painter , although his hantls be 
bound, and ſo be madevnable to paint : But ifthe facultics 
themſclues periſh , the Sewle muſt needs be gone, noother. 
wiſe then Fore is no longer fire having lolf the facultic of 
warming. 

The ellence and nature of the Sowle being aſter aſort ex- 
plicatcd, one of the bulielt queſtions that belongeth vntothe 
Sexle offercth it (elte ro our conſideration, that is, _—_— 
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there be in a creature eſpecially in man one foule or many ? 
Touching which poine there are diucrs opinions, but may 
= ed _ ne + ns onel Fo 
the Ar «biquer imitati , -\Qae yin 
cuery paxticular man, but generally inall men)that there was 
but one immortall Sewle. The Egyptians for the molt part 
held an opinion quitecontrary, thatthere was a pluralitic of 
foules in cuery creature, all divers and diſtin, two in cucrie 
bealt, and three in manztwo mortal,the vegetatiue & ſenlable, 
and thethird intelletiue, immortall. The third opinion as 
the meane berwixt the two former, and molt tollowed , be- 
ing held by many ofall nations is, that there is but one Sew/e 
in cuery creature, not more. In cucry of theſe opinions there 
is ſome diftcultie, Ileaue the firſt as beingalready (uffcient- - 
ly confuted andreieted. The pluralitic of foules in cucric 

creature and man, cathreneGlefiemeh very (trange and 
abſurd in Philoſophie, for that were to giue many formes to 
one andthe ſamething, and toſay that there are many (ub- 
Rtancesand (ubiets in one, two $ in one, three men in 
one ; on the other lideit giueth credit and helpeth much our 
bdeete rouchingthe immortalitic of the intelletuall Sowle ; 
for there being three ſoules, there can follow no inconuent- 
ence, that two of them ſhould die, and the third continue 
immortall. T he vnitic of the Sew/e ſeemeth to reſiſt the im- 
mortalitie thereof ; for how can one and the ſame indiuilible, 
be ina mortall part and an ummoxrall ? as neuertheleile 4ri- 
Roth would hauc it. Doubtlelle it ſeemeth that of neceſlicy 
the Sowle mult be either altogether morrall, or altogether im- 
mortall, which are two very foule abſurdities. The firſt abo. 
liſherh all religion and ſound Philoſophy: theſccond meteeth 
bealts likewile immortall. N eletſe it ſeemes to be 
more truethat thereis but one Sowle in cuery creature, for the 
FREIE _ - facultics , inſtruments, actions, 
neither derogateth any thing at all , nor multjplieth in any 
thing thisvnutic, nomore ry. the diverſitic of = the vni- 
tic of one (pring or fountaine, nor the diverſitic of effects 
in the Sunne, to heat to enlighten, to melt, to drie, to 
whiten, tomake blacke, to di the vninic and limpli- 
Citic of the Sunne ; for ſhouldthey , there would be a great 
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number of ſoules in one man and Sunnes in one world. Net. 
ther doth this efſentiall vnitie of the Sowle any thing hinder 
the immortalicic of the humane Soex/e in her eſſence, not- 
withſtanding the vegetative and f(enlitiue faculties, which 
are bur accidents, die, that is tofay,cannot be exerciſed with- 
outthe body, the Sow/e not having a ſubic& or inftrument 
whereby todoe it , but the third intelletuall Sewle is alwaics 
well , becauſe for it there is no need of the body, though 
whileſt it is within it, it make vie thereof to exerciſe ſelte , 
inſomuch that if it did returne vnto the body, it were only 
againc to exerciſe her regetatiue and ſenlitiue faculties, as we 
ſeeinthoſe that areraiſcd vnto life to lue heere below, not 
in thoſe that are raiſed to hue elſewhere, for ſuch bodies need 
not toliue bythe exerciſe of ſuch faculties ; Euen as there is 
no want or decay in the Sunne, but it continueth in it ſelfe 
wholly the ſame, though during a whole ecclips it neither 
ſhinenor warme, nor performe his other cfteRs inthoſe pla- 
ces that are ſubievnto it, 

Hauing ſhewed the vnitie of the ſoulein every ſubicch, let 
vs[ce fromwhence it commeth , and how it entreth into the 
body. Theoriginall beginning of ſoules is not held co bethe 
ſame of all, I meane ot humane (oules; for the vegeratiue 
and ſenſitive, of Plants and Beaſts, is by the opinion of all, 
altogether materiall, and in the ſced, tor which caule it is 
likewiſe mortall. But concerning the Soule of manthere are 
fourccelcbrated opinions. Accordingro the firtt,which is of 
the Sroicks held by Philo Indens,, and afterward by the Ala. 
micher, Priſcihanits, and others, it is transferred and broughe 
foorch as a part or parcell off the ſubſtance of God, who 1n- 
ſpireth ir into the bodiezalleaging to their belt aduantagethe 
word, of Moyer , Inſpirant m faciem ers ſprraculum vite: He 
breathed in hu face, breath of life. The ſecond opinion, held. 
by Tertullian, eApollimaris, the Laciferians and other Chrilli- 
ans, affirmeth that the Sew/e proceedeth and is derived from 
the ſoulesof our parents with theſced , asthe Sowleof a bealt. 
The third opinion, which1s that of the Pythagorians and Pla- 
roniſt; held by many Rabbis and DoRors of the lewes, and 
afterwards by Or:genand other Doors , teacheth that the 


of men have beene from the beginning all _—_ | 
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God, made of nothing and reſerued in heauen, afterwardsto 
beſent intothe lower parts, as need (ſhould require, and that 
the bodies of men are formed and diſpoſed to receiue them, 
and from hence did ſpring the opinion of thoſe that thaughe 
that the ſoules of men heere below, were cither well or ill 
handled, and lodged in bodies either ſound or licke, accor- 
dingtothat hife which they had led aboue in heauen, before 
they were incorporate. And truely the malter of Wiſedome 
hanſelfe ſhewerh, thatthe Soxle, of the two, wasthe elder, and 
before the body, Eraw puer , bonam mdolem ſortitns, nno bones 
cum efſem, corpics incontaminatum reperi, 1 was a boy , who by 
lot obtamed a good diſpofirron and nature , yea enen bring good, 1 
obtained alſo anvndcfiled body. The fourth opimon receiued 
and held through all Chriſtendome is, that they are all crea- 
ted of God, and infuſed into bodies prepared, in ſuch maner 
that the creation and infulion is done at one and theſamein- 
tant. Theſe foure opinions arc all aftrmariue, bur there is a 
fift much retcined which determineth nothing, and iscon- 
tent to lay , that it is a ſecret vnknowenvnto men zof which 
opinion was S. Auften, Greg. and otheas, who nevertheletle 


thought chetwo latter afhrmatiue opinions more liketobe * 


truc than the former. 
Let vs now (ce when and how the Sox/e entreth into the 


bodice, whether altogether at o::e inſtant, or ſucceſſively ;1 CRY 


meane the humane Soxle: for of that of a beall thereis no 
doubt, linceitisnaturall in theſced , according to eAritorle 
(whom moſt do follow) that is by ſucceſlion of timesand by 
degrees, as anartificiall forme whicha man maketh by pie- 
ces, the one after the other zthe head, afterwards the throat, 
the bellie, the.legs inſomuch that the vegeratiue aud (enli- 
tiue Sole altogerner materiall and corporall, is in cheſeed, 
and with the deiccnt of tae parents, which fathioncth the bo. 
dic inthe matrix: and that done thereaſonable Soutearriueth 
from without And thercforethere are neither ewonor three 
loule:, neither cogether nor ſucceſſively, neither is chevege- 
tative corrupted by the arriuall of the ſealttiue, nor theſenli- 
tive by the arriuall ot the intelleuall ; but itis but one Sowle 
which is made, finilhed and perfected in that timewhich na- 
turetzath preſcribed, Others are of opinion, that the ſoule 
| catreth 
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entreth with all her facultics atone inſtant,that isto ſay _ 
when all the bodie is furniſhed with , formed, an 
wholly finiſhed , and thatvntill then there was no Sowle, bur 
only a naturall vertue and Energie, an ellentiall forme of the 
ſeed, which working by theſpirits which are in the ſayd ſeed, 
with the hcat of the matrix and materiall blood, as with in- 
{truments, doforme and build vp the body , prepare all the 
members, nouriſh, mooue and increaſe them : which being 
done, this Energie and ſeminall forme vaniſherh and is quite 
loſt, ſo that the {eed ceaſeth to be ſeed, lolingit forme by the 
arrivall of another more noble, which is the humane Sowle, 
which cauſeth that which was ſced , or an Embryon, thatis, a 
fub(tance without ſhape, to be no longer ſeed, but a man. 

The Sul being entred intothe bodie, we arelikewiſe to 
know what kinde-of exiltence therein it hath, and how it is 
there relident. Some Philoſophers not knowing what to ſay, 
or how to ioyne and vnite the Sowle with the bodie, make it 
toabide and relidetherein,as a Maſter in his houſe,a Pilot in 
hisſhip, a Coach-man in his coach : butthis were to deſtroy 
all , forſo the Sexe ſhould not be the forme, nor inward and 
elſentiall part of acreature, or ofa man, it ſhould haue no 
need of the members of the bodie to abidethere,nor any fee- 
ling atall of thecontagion of the body;but it ſhould be aſab- 
ſtance wholly diſtin& from the bodie, of it ſelfe ſubliſting, 
which at it pleaſure might come and goe, and ſeparate it (elte 
from the body, without the diſtin&ion and diminution of all 
the funons thereof, which are all abſurditics, The Soxle is 
inthe bodice, as the forme inthe matter, extended and (pred 
thorowout the body, giuing life, motion, ſenſe to all the parts 
thereof, and both of them together make but one Hype#tafir, 
one intireſubieRt,which is the creature, and there is no meane 
or middle that doth vnite and knit them together : for be. 
ewixt the matter and the forme there is no middle, according 
to all Philpſophie, The Sew/e thenis all in all the bodicz I 
adde got (though it be commonly ſayd) andall in every part 
- the bodie: for that implicth acontradition, and diuideth 
the Sowle, 


The b., «i Now notwith(tanding the Sowle, asit is fayd , be diffuſed 


- arr oF and (pred thorowthe whole bodie, yet neverthelelle, to ex- 


Cite 


citeand excrciſe itfaculties, it is more ſpeciallyand 
in ſorne parts of the bodie, than in others; in which itis(ayd 
to have place, yet nctto be wholly there, leſt the reſt ſhould 
be without Soule without forme. And as it hath foure prin» 
cipall and chiefe faculties, ſo men giueit foure ſcats, thatis, 
thoſe foure regions, which we have noted before inthe com- 
- polition ofthe body, the foure firſt principall inftruments of 
the ſoule, the reſt referrerhem(eluesvntothem,as alſoall the 
faculties to theſe, that is tolay , the ingendring faculty tothe 
ihgendring parts , the naturall to theliver, thevitall to the 
heart, theanimall and intelleuall ro the braine, 

We are nowcometo ſpeake in generall of the exerciſe of 
the faculties of the Sow/e, whereunto the (oule of it ſelte is 
wiſe and (uft.cient, infomuch that it faileth not to produce 
that which it knoweth,and toexerciſe it functions as it ought, 
if it benot hindred, and that che inſtruments thereot bewell 
diſpoſed, And therfore it was well and truly ſaid of the wiſe, 
T hat Nature is wiſe, diſcreet, indultrious, a ſufficient miſtres 
which maketh a man apt to all things : /nfitaſunt nebis owmni- 
Wm ariinm, ac virturumſ/eming, magifterg, ex occulto Dems pro. 
ducit ingeninmn . We baue, 45 it were, ſonenim vi theſced of all arts 
anderines, and God 45 4 good maſter doth produce, extend, and 
reach our wit : which is calily ſhewed by induction. The vege- 
tatiue ſoule without inſtruion formeth the body in the ma- 
trix-with excellent art, afterwards it nouriſheth it, and makes 
irgrow, drawing the victuall vnto it, retaining and concodt- 
ing it, afterwards caſting out the excrements, it ingendreth 
and reformeth the parts that faile; theſe are things that are 
{ſeenein plants, beaſts, and men. The ſenſitive Sow/e of itſelfe 
without inltruftion, maketh both beaſtsand men to mooue 
their feet, their hands,and other members; to ſtretch, torub, 
to ſhake, to mouethe lips,to prelle the dug, tocry, tolaugh. 
The reaſonable, of it ſelfe, not according tothe opinion of 
Plato, by the remembrance of thatwhich it knew before it 
entred into the body ; nor according to Artorle, by recepti- 
onandacquilition, comming from without by theſenſes, be- 
ing of it ſclfe as a white paper, void of impreſlion, although 
that ſerueto good c; but of it ſelfe without inſtruction, 
imagineth, vedertlantet , retaineth, reaſoneth, diſcourſerh. 
Bute 
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Butbecauſe this of the reaſonable Sexle ſeemeth to be more 
difficulethanthe other , and woundcth in ſome ſort AriRotle 


, Himſelfe,t ſhall be handlcd again in his place, inthe diſcourſe 


of the intelleuall Sow, 
It remaineth that wee ſpeake of the laſt point, that is, of 


The ſeparation the ſeparation of the Sowle fromthe body, which is after a 
of the body two. diuers ſort and maner ; the one, and the ordinary is naturall 


fold. 


by death, andthis not the ſame in beaſts and men : for by the 


1, N-terel and Jorth of beaſts, the Sowledicrh, and is annihilated, according 
ardanary. 


2.The immey- 


talitie of the 
Souls 
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vntothatrule, by the corruption of the ſubieR the forme pe- 
riſheth, the matter remaineth : by the death of man the Sowle 
is ſeparated fromthe body, butis notloſt, but remaincth in- 
almuch as itis immortall. 

Theimmorality of the Sewle gg a thing vniuerſally, religi- 
oully, (for it is the principall foundation ef all religion) and 
peaceably recciued and concluded vpon throughout the 
world, I meane by an outward and publike profeſſion , (e- 
riouſly and inwardly, notſo, witnc(leſo many Epicures, Li- 
bertines, and mockers, in the world : yea the Sedwces, the 
greateſt Lords of the Tewes, did not (ticke with open mouth 
todenicit z though athing profitable to be belecued, andin 
ſome ſore proued by many naturall and humane reaſons, but 
properly and better eſtabliſhed by the authoricy of religion 
than any other way. It ſeemeth thatthere is in a man a kinde 
of inclination and diſpoſition of naturecto belecue it, for man 
delireth naturally to continue and perpetuate his being, from 
whence likewiſe proceedeth thatgreat, yea furiouscare and 
loueof our polterity and ſucceſſion, Againe two things there 
arethatgiue (trength thereunto, and make ie more plaulible, 
the one is the hope of glory and reputation, and the delire of 
the immortalitic of our name, which how vaineſocuer it be, 
carrieth a greatcredit in the world : the other is an impreſli- 
on, that vice which robbeth a man of the view and know- 
ledge of humane juſtice, remaining alwaics oppolite to the 
diuinciultice, muſt thereby be challiſed, yea after death: (6 
that belides that a man is altogether carried and diſpoſed by 
nature todelircit, andconſcquently to beleeucit, the Iuſtice 
of God dothconclude it, 

From hence we arcto learnethat thereare three differen» 
ccs 
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ces and degrees of Sewler, an order required even to the per- 
fe&tion of the vniuerſe, Two extreames, the one is that 
which beingaltogether mareriall, is plunged, and ouerwhel- 
med in the matter, and inſeparable from ir, and therewithall 
corruptible , which is the S»»{e of a bealf : the other quite 
contrary, isthat which hath notany commerce, or focictic 
with the matter or bo4y, as the ſoule of immortall Angels or 
Divels. In the middle as the meane berwixttheſe two, is the 
humane ſoule, which is neither wholly tied tothe matter,nor 
altogether withoutit, but is ioyned with it, and may likewiſe 
ſublilt and live without it. This order and diſtinion is an 
excellent argument of immortalitie z for itwere avacwum, 2 
defeRt, a detormitic too abſurd in nature, dilhonourable to 
the authour, and a kinde of ruineto the world, that betwixt 
two extreames, the corruptible and incorruptible, there 
ſhould be no midUle ; that is partly rhe one and partly the 
other : there mult needs beone that ties and ioynes the two 
ends or extreames together, and that can benone but man. 
Below the lowelt and wholly materiall, is that which hath 
no Sewle at all, as ſtones ;aboue the higheſt and immortal, ig 
the eternall only God. 
The other ſeparation not naturall norordinary,and which 4 
is doneby ſtrangeimpullions and attiimes, isvery ditticult to Nev neveral. 
vnder(tand, and perplex. Itis that which is done by extalies 
and rauiſhments , which is diuers aud done by difference 
mecanes : forthere is a ſeparation thatis diuine, ſuch as the 
Scr.peture reporteth vnto vs, of Daniel, Z achary, Eſdras, Exe 
chiel,.$. Paul, Thereis another thatis dxmoniacall , procu- 
red by diuels, and good ſpirits and bad, as we reade of inany, 
as of /2hn D*vxs , called Leſcot, who being in hisextaſie a 
long time held for dead, was caricd into the aire, and calt 
downevpon the earth , but ſoſoone as he felt the blow that 
he recciued by thefail, he came to himſclfe : but by reaſon 
of the great [tore of blood which he loſt, his hcad being bro- 
ken, hedied outright, Cardantellcth it of himſelte, and of 
his fachery and it coptinucth aygentiquely verificdin many 
and divers parts of theworl 1,of many,and thoſe forthe molt 
pu the vulgar ſort, weake and women polletled, whoſe 
ies remaine aot only without —_— and the beating of 
the 
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wholly depart, butthatthe imaginatiue or intelleuall is ca- 
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the heart and arteries, butalſo without any ſenſe or feeling of 
the greateſt blowes, either with iron or fire, thatcould be gi- 
uen them, and afterwards their ſoules being returned they 
haue fele great paine in their limmes, and recounted that 
which they haue ſeene and done in places far diſtane. Third- 
iy thereis a humane ſeparation, which proceedeth cicher 
rom that malady which Hpocratescalleth Sacer, commonly 
called The falling licknes, Mforbus commialis,the ligne where- 
of is a foming at the mouth,which is not in thoſe that are pol- 
ſellſed ; but in ſtead thereof they have a ſtinking ſauor,or it is 
occalioned by [tiptickes , ſtupifying and benumming medi- 
cines ; Or ariſeth fromthe force of imagination, which enfor- 
Cing and bending it ſelfe with too deepe an attention about a 
thing, carrieth away the whole (ſtrength and power of the 
Soule, Now intheſe three kindes of extalies or rauiſhments, 
D wine, Diabolicall , Humane , the queſtion is, Whether the 
Seulebetrucly and really ſeparated trom the body ; or it re- 
maining in it , it be in ſuch ſort employed and bulied about 
{ume outward thingwhichis foorth of the bodice, that it for. 
gctteth it owne bodie z whereby followeth a kinde of intcr- 
million and vacation of theations and exerciſe of the funRi- 
ons thereof, Touching the diuine extalie, the Apoſtle ſpeak. 
ing of himſelfeand his owne a, dares not define any thing, 
$1 mcorpore vel extra corpus neſcie , Der ſeit, Whither in the 
body , or without , I know not, God knoweth, Aninſtruction 
that may ſerucfor all others,and for other ſeparations of lelle 
qualitie. Touching the Dewoniacall extalie, as not to feelea 
blow be it neuer ſo great, to report what hath beene done two 
or three hundred leagues off, are two great and violent con- 
icures ofa true ſeparation from the bodie , but not altoge- 
cher necellarie : for the diuellcanſo alienate and occupiec the 
{oule withinthe body, that it ſhall not ſeemeto have any atti- 
on or commerce with thebodje for ſome certaine time, and 
inthattimeſo beſotteth the ſoule by preſenting things vnto 
the imagination that haue beenedone afarre oft, thata man 
may ſpcake and diſcourſe thereof : for to aftirmethat cer- 
taincly the Sowledoth wholly depart and abandon the bodie, 
Nature is too bolde and foolehardie: to ſay that it doth not 
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ried out, and thatthevegetatiue ſoule remaineth , weremore 
tointangle our ſelues ; for ſo the Sowle in it ellence thould 
bedivided, or the accident only ſhould be carried out, and 
noe the ſubſtance, Touching the humane extalie, doube- 
leiſe there is no ſeparation ofthe Sow/e, but only a ſulpen- 
ſion of the patent and outward aCtions thereof. 

What becomes of the Soule, and what the (tatc thereof is 


after the naturall ſeparation by death , diuers men thinkedi- Theefate of 
uerſly : and this point belongerh not to the ſubiect of this 5+ Soule oficy 
booke. The Metempſychoſeand tranſarumation of Pythagoras death, 


hatch in ſome (ſort been embraced by the Academicks , Stoicks, 
e/£pyptians , and others; but yetnotof all in the ſamglenſe: 
for ſome doe admit it only for the puniſhment of thewicked, 
as we reade of Nebrehadnezar, who waschanged into a beall 
by the judgement of God, Others, and ſome great, haue 
thought chat good (oules, being ſeparated, become Angels, 
the wicked, Diucls, It had beene more plealingto haue laid, 
Likevnto them z Nonnwbent , ſed erunt ficut Angeli. They mar. 
/ tw but ſhall be as the Angels of God. Some haue athrmed, 
that the ſoulcs of the wicked,at the end of a certaine time,were 
reduced tonothing, But the trueth of all this we mult learne 
from Religion,and diuines,who ſpeake heerof morecleerely, 


Cnayr, VIII, 


- Of the Soule inparticular ; and firſt of the vege- 
taline faculite, 


Fter this generall deſcription of the Sowle , intheſeten 


points, we muſt ſpeake thereof more particularly , ac- Thef«cultves 
cording tothe order of the facultiesthereof, beginning at the of #b* S:u(e. 


baſeſt, thatis, the Vegetatiue, Senſitive, Apprehenlible or 
Imaginatiue, Appctible, IntelleAiue, which is the ſoueraigne 
Sowle and truely humane. Vnder euery oneof theſethreeare 
divers others which are ſubie& vnto them, and as parts of 
them, as we ſhall (ce, handling them in their ranke. 

Of the vegetable and baſe(t Sexle , which is euen in plants, 


I will not ſpeake much it is the proper ſubie& of Phylitj. 9 the vereten 


ans,of health and (icknelſe, Let me only (ay, that vnder this 
there areconterned other three great facultics, which follow 
| C 2 one 
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one the other : forthe firlt (eructh the ſecond, and theſecund 
the third, but the third neither of theformer. The firlt chen 
is thenourillng facultic, for the conſeruation of the /ndini- 
duwm or particular perſon, which divers others doe ſcrue, as 
the 4t:raftiae off the victuall , the Concottime, the DigefTine, 
ſeparating tlic good & proper, fromthenavght and hurtfull; 
the Retentmr and the Expalnr of luperfluities : The ſecond, 
the increaling or growing facultie, forthe pzifetionand due 
quantitic of the Indrwdurm : I he third, is the Genrratine, for 
thecon(eruationof the kinde, Whereby we fee, that the two 
felt arcforcthe /ndimidunm, and worke within inthe bodie z 
the third is tor the kinde and hath it efteX and operation 
without in another body, and cheretore is more worthy than 
the other,and comnmcth acerer toa facult.c more high,which 
is the Sex/irrze, This isa great hicight of perfe ion, to make 
auother thing l;ke it(clte. 


aan 2 
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N theexerciſe of this facultic and funionof the Senſes 
theſe lix things Jo concurre, whereof fuurcarewithin and 
twowithout. T hat is to (ay , the Sowle, as the firlt efticient 
cauſe. The faculty of Senfe ( which isaqualicec of the Soute, 
andnorthe Sowle it{elfe) that is,ot-perc ——_— apprehen- 
ding outward things z which is done after a fhue-told maner, 
which we call The fine Senſes ( of this nutaber welhall ſpeake 
heareafter ( that 1st0 ſay, Hearmg , Seemyg, Smeg, 7 aſt mg, 
Touching. The corporall inſtrument of the Senſe , whereof 
there are hue, according to the number of the Sexes ; the 
Eye, the Earc, the high concauitic of the Noſe, which is rhe 
entrance tothe firlt ventricles of the braine, the Tongue, the 
whole Skin of the body. The Spiri: which ariſcth from the 
braine the fountaine of the ſenlitiue S-u/e, by certaine linewes 
inthefaid inſtruments, by which ſpirit and inſtrument the 
ſoule exerciſeth her facultic. Theſenfible Species , or obie&t 
oftered vntothe inſtruments , which is different according to 
thediuerliticof theſenſe. The obieRt of the eycor light ac- 
cording tothe common opinion is colour , which is anadhe- 
rent 
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ty in bodies, whereof there are (ix licyple,as Whute, 
RY Feel enrond Blew ;ſonte adde a ſeuenth, 
which is blacke; butto ay the truth , that is nocolour,but a 
priuation, being likevnto darkenelle, as the wa nes 
moreor leiſevntothe light, Of compound colourfthe num- 
ber is infinite : but to e more truly, the true obieRt is 
light, which is neuer wit colour, and withour which the 
colours are inuilible. Now thelight is a quality which com- 
meth forth of a luminous body, which makes both it (elfe vi- 
ſible and all things els; andifit be terminated and limited by 
ſomeſolide body, itrebounderh and redoubleth it beames ; 
otherwiſe if it patſe without any ſtop or termination , it can 
notbeſcenc except it bein theroot of that light or luminous 
bodie from whence it came, nor make any thing els to be 
ſcene, Of the Eare or Hearing, the obieRtisa ſound, which 
is a noiſe proceeCing from the encgunter of two bodies, and 
it is divers; che pleatane and melqggious ſweeteneth and ap- 
peafſcth the ſpirit, and for it ſake the body too, and driuesa- 
way ics from them both : the ſharpe and penetrant 
doth contrariwiſetrouble and wound the ſpirit. Of Taſting 
the obie& is a ſauour or ſmacke, whereof there are lix diuers 
limplekindes, Sweet, Sowre, Sharpe, Tart, Salt, Bitter ; but 
there are many compounds. Of ſmell, the obie is an odour 
or (cnt, which is afume riſing from an odoriferous obie&t 
aſcending by the noſe to the firlt ventricles ofthe braine: the 
{trong and violent hurreth the braine,as an ill ſound the care: 
the temperate and good doth contrariwiſe reioyce , delight 
andcomfort. Oftheſenſeof Touching , the obiet is heat, 
could,drouth, moilture either pleaſant and polite, or ſharpe 
and ſmarting, motion, re(t, tickli 

The middle or (pace betwixt the obie& and the in{lru- 
ment , which isthe Aire ncither altered nor corrupted , but 
ſuch as it oughe to be. 

So that ſenſe is made, when the ſenſible ſpecies preſen- 
tcth ir (elfe by the middle to an inſtrument ſound and well 
diſpoſed, and that thereinthe ſpiritaſliſting, receiveth itand 
apprehendeth it in ſuch ſort, that there is there both ation 
and paſſion; and the (cnſes are not purely paſliue: for not. 
w ing'they ans, cken by the obieR, 
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yetneuertheleſſe in ſome ſenſe and meaſure they doe worke 
orreat + apprehendingtheſpecies and image of theobie& 
4 In formertimes and before AriFotle, they did makea dif. 
ference betwixtthe ſenſe of Seeing and thereſt of the (cnſes, 
and they all held, that the fight was aRtive, and was made by 
emitting or ſending forth of che eye the bcames thereof vnro 
the outward obieas, and that the other (enſes were p—_ 
C 


receiving the ſenlible obie& : but after Arsfotle, t 


y are 


made all alike,and all paſliue,recciuing inthe organ or inſtru- 
ment, the kindes and images of things, and the reaſons of the 
Ancients to thecontrary arc calily anſwcred, There is more 
_ more excellent matter to be deliuered of the (ſenſes here- 
arter. 

Now belides theſe five particular ſenſes which are with- 
out, there is within thecommon ſenſe ; where all the divers 
obiets apprehended by jg, are allembled and gathered to- 
gether, tothe end they may afterward becompared, diſtin. 
guiſhed, and diſcernedthe one from the other, which the 
gy {lenſes could not doe, being euery one attentiue to 

is proper obic&, and not ableto take knowledge thereof, 
of tus companion. 


his 
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Ll knowledge is begun in vs by the ſenſes ; fo ſay our 
Schoole-men : but it is notaltogether true, as weſhall 
ſee heereafter, They are our firlt malters : it beginneth by 
them , and endeth with them : they are the beginning and 
end of all, Ic isnot poſlible torecoile farther backe : euery 
oneof them isacaptaine and ſoucraigne lord in his order,and 
hath a great command, carrying with it infinite knowledges, 
The one dependeth not,or hath need of the other,ſo are they 
equally great, although the one haue a farre greater extent, 
and traine, and affaires, than the other, asa little king is as 
well a ſoucraigne in his little narrow command, asa great in 


catreltace. 


is an opinion among(t vs, that there are but —_—_— 
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of Nature, becauſe wee marke but fiuein vs ; but yetthere 
may very well be more, anditis greatly tobe doubted that 
thereare ; butit is impoſſible for vsto know them, toaffirme 
them, orto demie them, becauſe a man ſhall never know the 
wantofthat ſenſewhich he hath neuer had, Therearemany 
beaſts which live afull and perfe& life, which want ſome one 
of our hue ſenſes ; anda creature may liue without the hue 
ſenſes, ſaue the ſenſe of Feeling , which is only neceſlary vn- 
tolife. We live very commodiouſly with bue, and yetper- 
haps we do want one, or two, or three, and yet itcan not be 
knowen. One ſenſe can not diſcouer another : andifaman 
wait one by nature, yet he knowes not which way to aftirme 
it. A man borneblindecan neuer conceivethat heſeeth not, 
nor deſire to ſee, nor delight in his ſight : it may behe will 
fay that he would ſee, butthatis becauſe he hath heard (ay 
and learned of others, that it is to bedelired : thereaſon is be- 
cauſe the ſenſes are the firſt gates, and entrances to know- 
ledge. Soman aot being abletoimagine more than the fue 
thathe hath, h-can not know howto iudge whether there 
bemore in Nature ; yet he may hauemore. Who knowerh 
whether the Jithiculties that we finde in many of the works of 
Nature , andthe effeRts of creatures, which wecan not vn- 
derſtand , doe proceed from thewant of ſome ſenſe that wee 
hauenot ? Of the hidden properties which we ſee immmany 
things, a man may ſay thatthere are ſen(ible faculties in Na- 
rure _ to judge and apprehend them ; but yet he muſt 
confetlethat we hauethem not, and that that ignorance of 
ſuch things proceedeth from our owne default. Whoknow- 
eth whether it be ſome particular ſenſe, that diſcouereth in 
che Cocke the houre of mid-night and morning. and that 
moues him to crow ? Who taughtſome beaſts rochuſecer- 
taine herbes for their cure, and many ſuch like woonders as 
theſe are ? no man can afhirme ordenie, (ay this itis, or that 
itis, 
Some haue aſlayed togiuea reaſon ofthis number of the 


fueſenſes, and roproouethe ſufficiency of them, by diſtin- 74; 
guilbing and diuerſly comparing their outward obieRts ; «nc, 


which are, either all neere the bodie or diſtant from it : if 
necre,but yet remaining _ itisthe ſenſe of Touching ; 
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if they enter, it is Taſte; if they be more diſtant and preſent 
by aright line, it isthe Sight ; if oblique and by reflexion,it 
is the Hearing, A man mighe better haue ſayd thus , That 
theſe hueſenſes being appointed for the ſervice of an entire 
man, ſome are entirely tor the bodie, thatis to ſay, Tee and 
Towchmg ; that, in that it entreth , this, in that it remaines 
without. Others fr(t and principall for the ſoule, as light 
and hearing : the Sight for inuention;.Aic Hearing for acqui- 
ſition and communication,and one inthe middle,torthe mid- 
dle (pirits, and ties of the {ouleand body, which is the Smed, 
Againe, they anſwer to the foure Elements, and their quali- 
ties : The ſenſe of Feeling to theearth ; of Hearing tothe aire 
of Taſte tothe water and moiſture; the Smel'to the fire. The 
Sight isacompound, and partakes both of water and fire, by 
reaſonof the bright (ſplendor ot thecie. Againe they ſay that 
there are ſo many ſenſes, as there are kinds of ſenſible things, 
which are colour, ſound, odour, taſte or ſauour, and the fift 
which hath no proper name, the obie& of Feeling, which is 
heat, cold, rough, plaine, and (o foorth, But men deceiue 
themſclucs, for the number of the ſenſes is not to be m__ 
by che number of (enlible things, which are no cauſe that 
there are ſo many. By this reaſon there ſhould bee many 
more, and oneand the ſame ſenſe ſhould receive many diuers 
heads &f obieRts, and oneand the (ame obic be apprehen- 
ded by diuers (enſes: ſo that the tickling of a feather, and the 

lealures of Ven are diſtinguiſhed from the fiue Senſes, and 
by ſomecomprehended inthe ſenſe of Feeling : But che cauſe 
is rather, for thatthe ſpirit hath no powerto attaine to the 
knowledge of things, but by the five Senſes, and that Nature 
bath given it ſo mauy, becauſe it was necellary for it endand 
benehe,. 

Their compariſons are diversin dignity and nobility. The 
Senſe of Seeing excelleth all thereſt in fiuethings : Itappre- 
hendeth farther off, and extendeth it ſelfe euen to the fixed 
ſtarres, It hath more varicty of obieRts, for to all things & ge- 
nerally in all,there is light & colour, the obicRs of the cie. It 
is more exquilit, exact and particular even in the lealt and fi- 
neſt things thatare. It is more prompt and ſudden, apprehen- 


ding eucn in amoment and without motiongeuen the heauens 
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themſelues:inthe other ſenſesthere isamotion thatrequireth 
time, Tt is more diuine,and the markes of Diuinity are many, 
Liberty incomparable abode others, whereby the cieſecth, or 
ſceth not,and Ck it hath lids ready to open and to ſhut: 
er not toturmoile it ſelfe, and notro ſutter it ſelfe to bee 
ney Ativitie and abilitie to pleaſe or diſpleaſe, ro lignihe 
and inſinuate our thoughts, willes and affetions: for the eye 
ſpeaketh and (triketh, it ſerueth for a tongue and a hand; the 
other Senſes are purely paſſive. But that whichis moſt no. 
blein this Senſe is, that the priuvation of the obie thereof, 
which is darknelle, brings feare, and that naturally ; andthe 
reaſon is, becauſe a man findeth himſelfe robbed of ſo excel- 
lent a guide: and therefore whereas a man delireth company 
far his ſolace, the Sight inthe light is in place of companie. 
Theſenſe of Hearing hath many excellent lingularities, it is 
more ſpirituall , and the ſcruice thereof more inward. But 
the particular compariſon of theſe two, which are of the reſt 
the more noble, and of ſpeech, ſhall — _ in the Chapter 
following. As for pleaſure or diſplealure, though all the 
Senſes are capable thereof, yet the Senſe of Feeling receiueth 
reateſt griete, and almoſt no / —— z and contrarily the 
Faſte great delight, andalmolt nogriete, Inthe organ and 
inftrument, the Touch is vruverſall, (pred thorow the whole 
bodie, to theend the bodie ſhouldfeele heat and colde ; the 
quan of thereſt are aſligned toa certaine place & member, 
rom the weaknetile and incertitudeof our ſenſes comes 


s 


ignorance, errour and miſtakings : for ſithens that by their rhe weekeneſſs 


meanesand mixture we attaineto all knowledge, if they de- 
cciue vs in their report, we haue noother helpe to [tickevn- 
to, But who can ſay, or accuſethem, that they do deceiue vs, 
conlidering that by them» we begin to learne and to know ? 
Some hauc athrmed that they do never deceiue vs, and when 
they ſcemeto doeit, the fault proceederh from ſome thing 
els ; and that weemult rather attribute ittoany other thing 
than eo theſenſes, Others haue ſayd cleane contrary, that 
they are all falſe, and canteach vs nothing that is certaine, 
But che middle opinion is the moretrue. 

Now whether the Seuſes be falſe crnot, at the leaſt it is 
certaine that they deceive, yea ordinarily cnforce the dil- 
courſe, 


and weeertaine 
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courſe, the reaſon, and in exchange are againe mocked by it. 
Dothen but conliderwhatkinde of knowledge and —_ 
tieaman may haue, when that ithin, and that without is 
full of deceit and weakenelle, and that the principall parts 
thereof, the etſentiall inſtrumentsot ſciencedoe deceiue one 
another, T hat the ſenſes doedeceiue and enforce thevnder- 
(tanding, it1s plainein thoſe ſenſes whereof ſome do kindle 
with furic, others delight and ſweeten, others tickle the Sowle. 
And why do they that cauſcthemſcluesto be let blood, lan- 
ced, cauteriſed and burnt, turne away their cies, butthac they 
do well know that great authoritie that the Senſes hauc ever 
their reaſon? Thelight of ſome bottomletle depth or preci- 
pitate downfall , aſtoniſheth even him that is ſetled ina firme 
and (ureplace: and to conclude, doth notthe Senſe vanquilh 
and quite ouercome all the beautifull reſolutions of vertue 
and patience? Soon the other lide, theſcn{esare likewiſe de- 
ceiued by the vnderſtanding , which appeareth by this, that 
the Sowle being ſtirred with Choler, Loue, Hatred, or any 
other paſſion ,. our ſenſes doe (ec and heare cucry thing 0. 
thers than they are, yea ſometime: our ſenſes arcaltogether 
dulled by the paſſions of the Sowle, and it ſecmerh that the 
Soule retireth and ſhutreth vp the operation of the Senſes, 
and that the ſpirit being otherwiſe employed, the cie diſcern. 
eth not that which is before it, and which itſecth : yea, the 
light and thereaſon iadge diverlly of the ennetls of the 
_ the Starres, nay of the hgure of a ltatte any thing di. 
ant. 
ky In the Senſesof Nature the beaſts haue as well part as we, 
The ſenſescom. and ſometimes excell vs : for ſome hauetheir hearing more 
mentomen ard quicke than man, ſome their light, otherstheir ſmell, others 
beaft,betdi- theirtalte : and itisheld , that in the ſenſe of Hearing, the 
nf. Hart excelleth all others ; of Sight, the Eagle; of Smell, the 
Dogge; of Taſte, the Ape; of Feeling, the Tortuis : never- 
theletle, the preheminence of that ſenſe of Touch is giuen 
vnto man, which ofall the reſt is the moſt brutiſh, Now if 
the Senſes are the meanes to attdine vnto knowledge, and 
that beaſts hauea part therein, yea ſometimes the better part, 
why ſhould notthey haue knowledge? 


$ But theSenſcs are not the only in{truments of knowledger 
nei 
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neither are our Senſes alone to beconſulted or belecued : 
if beaſts by their Senſes iudge otherwiſe of things than we £,,4..4 4am 
by ours, as doubtlelle they doe z who mult be belecued? Our gerow. 
ſpettle cleanſeth and drieth our wounds, it killeth- the Ser- 
pentz What thenis the true qualitic of our ſpertle? Todrie 
and tocleanſe, or to kill ? Toiudgewell of theoperationot 
theſenſcs, wee mult be at ſome agreement with the beaſts, 
nay with our (clues : for thecie pretſed downe and ſhut, ſeeth 
otherwiſe than in it ordinary ſtate zthe care ſtopt, recciveth 
theobieds otherwiſe than when it is open : an infant ſeerh, 
heareth, taſtcth, other» iſe than a man ; a manmhanan old 
man za ſound than a licke; a wiſerhana tuole. ln this great 
diverlitic aid contrarictie what ſhall we hold? for certaine? 
Sceingthat one ſcaſe belieth another, a picture ſeemeth to 
be held vptothevicw,and the hands are folded together, 
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Heſe are the three molt rich and excellent iewels of all x 
thoſc that arc in this muſter, and of whoſepreheminen- .9comperiſen 
cie itis diſputed. Touching their Organcs, that of the Sight »fiberbree. 
in it compolition and forme is admirable, and ofa liuely and 
ſh:!ning beautie, by reaſon of the great varietie and ſubtilitic 
of ſo many (mall partsor picces z and therefore it is ſayd that 
thecye is one of thoſe parts of the bodie which doe firſt be- - 
gin to be formed, and the laſt that is finiſhed: and for this ve- 
ric caulceitis ſo delicate, and ſaydto be ſubie& to fix (core 
maladies. Afterwards comes thatof Speceh, which helpeth 
the ſenſe of Hearing to many great aduancages. For the ſer- 
uice of the bodie the Sight is moſt necetlary, and therefore 
doth moreimport a beaſt than Hearing. Bur forthe ſpirit, 
the Hearing challengeth the vpper place, The Sight ſer- 
veth well for the invention of things, which by it hauc almoſt 
all beene diſcouered, but it bringeth nothing to perfection. 
Againe, the Sight is notcapable but of corporall things and 
particular, and that only of their cruſt or ſuperficial part; it 
is the inſtrument of ignorant men and vnlcarncd, qui mowen- 
ir 
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The Earc is a (pirituall Senſe, it is the Intermedler, and A- 
gent of the vaderſtanding, the in{trument of wiſcand (piri- 
tuall men, capable not only of the ſecrets and inward of 
particular bodies, whereunto the Sight arriucth not, but alſo 
of the generall kindes, and of all ſpirituall things and divine, 
inwhich the Sight ſcructh rather to diſturbe than to helpe:; 
and therefore we (ce not only many blinde, great and wile, 
but ſome alſo that are depriued of their light to become 
great Philoſophers: but of ſuch as are deafe we neuer heard 
of any. This is the way by which a man entreth the for- 
ereſſe, and makes himſelfe maſter ofthe place, and imploicth 
his ſpirit in good or ill ; witneiſe the wife of King eAgemem- 
non, who was conteined in her dutic of chaſltitie by the ſound 
of a Harpe: and Daxid by the (clfe ſame meane chaſed away 
cheeuill ſpirit from Sex, and reſtored him to health : and 
eharskilful player of the Flute, that ſweetned the voice of 
that great Oratour Gracchwe. To be briefe, Science, Tructh, 
and Vertue haue no other entrance into the Soule,but by the 
Eare: Chriſtianitic it ſelfe teacheth chat faith and ſaluacion 
commeth by Hearing, and that the Sighe doth rather hurt, 
than helpe thereunto z that faith is the belicfe of thoſe things 
thatare not ſcene, which belicfe is acquired by hearing ; and 
it callerh ſuch as areappreatices or novices therin, Auditors, 
way «ea, catechiled, Let me adde ti1is one word, thatthe 
Hearing giueth ſuccour and comfort in darkenes,and to ſuch 
asarcallcepe,that by the ſound they may be awaked, and (0 
provide for their preſeruation, For all theſe reaſons haue the 
wiſclt fo much commended Hearing , the = and virgin 

ian from all corruption, for the health of theinward 
man, asfor theſafety of a Ciric, the gates and walles are gar- 
ded that the enemie center not. 

Speech is peculiarly giuen vnto man, an excellent preſent 
and very neeellary, inregard of him from whom it procee- 
derh: it is the interpreter and image of the Soul, um index, 
& peculum, the meiTenger of the heart, the gate by which all 
that is within ifſucth , and commirteth it ſelfe to the 
view,all things come foorth of darkneilc and ſecret corners 

meo 
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into thelight, and the ſpirit it ſelfe makes it ſelfe viſible : and 
therefore an ancient Philoſopher ſaid once ro achild, Speake 
that | may ſeethee, that is co ſay, the inſide of thee. As vel- 
ſcls are kiowen whether they be broken or whole, full or 
emptie, by the ſound, and metrals by the touch ; ſoman by 
his ſpeech. Of all che vilible parts of the body which ſhew 
themiclues outward, that which is neercſt che heart is the 
tongue by the root thereof z forhat which comes neerelt yn- 
ro our thought, 15 our ſpeech : tor from the abundanec of the 
heart the mouth ſpeaketh. [n regard of him which recererh 
ir, it is a powerfull maſt, an imperious commander , which 
entreththe fortreſle . poſlcleth it (elfe of the polleſlor, (tir- 
reth him vp, animaterh, exaſperateth , appeaſerh him, ma- 
keth him (ad, merrie, imprinteth in him whatſoever paſſion, 
it handlcth and feederh the Soule of the hearer , and makes ic 
pliable ro cuery ſenſe y ir makes him bluſh, wax pale, laugh, 
cric, tzemblefor feare , mad with choler, toleape forioy , and 
pierceth himthorow with paſhon. In regard of all, Speech is 
the hand of the ſpirit, wherewih , as the bodie by his, itra- 
kerh and giueth , it askcrh counſell and ſuccour and giveth jr. 
Ir is the great Inrermedler and Huckſter : by/it wetraffc ke, 
Merx aHMercurrs, peace is handled , affaires are managed, 
Sciences and the good of the fpirit are diſtributed, ir15 the 
band and cement of hutmane {« ciety (fo thatit be vnderſtocd: 
For, ſaith one, A man were better ro be inthe companie of a 
dog thathe knoweth, than in the companic of a man whoſe 
language he knoweth not , Vt externus alien, non fit hominis 
vice. ) Ara ſiranger unto a ſiranger, and not inplace of a man, 
To be bricfe, it ts the inſtrument of whatſocueris good or 1ll, 


Vita > mors in manibiss lingia : Liſe and death is in thepawer of 0/ «290d and 
the tongue 2 There 13 nothing, better, nothing worſe than the ** *3**+ 


tongue. Thetongue ofa wiſe man isthe doore ofaroyall Ca- 
biner, which is no ſooner opened , but incontinently a thou- 
ſand dmuerſities preſertchemſcluesrotheeice, every one more 
beaurifull chan other, come fromthe Indies, Peru, Arabia; So 
a wiſe man produceth and rangeththem in good order, ſen- 
tences, and Aphoriſmes of Philoſophic, ſimilitudes , exam- 
ples, hiſtories, wiſe fayings drawen fromallthe mines, and 
trealurics old and new, 21 profert de theſaurs ſno newa & 
velers, 


Prouetb, 
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veters, Whe brings foorth of bus treaſurie old and — 
which ſcrue for a rule of good maners , of policie , and all the 
parcs both of life and of death , which being applied in their 
times and co good purpoſe, bring with it great delight, great 
beautie and vality , Mala auream lefty argenteis, vet ba intem- 
pore ſmo, Like golden apples in beddes of filwer, ſoare word: ſpoken 
inde ſeaſon, The mouth of a wicked man 1s aſtincking and 
contagious pit, a ſlanderous tongue murdereth the honour of 
another, it 13 a ſca and vyniuerſicic of cuils, woorle than fetters, 
fice, poiſon, death, hell, Unizerſitas iniquitatis, malum inguie- 
Inm, venennm mortiferum , ignis incendens omnia, mor; illua ne. 
quiſſima, viilis potius infernus quamulla, The generality of iniqui- 
He, an onquiet enill, a deadly poiſon, a fire conſuming all , whoſe 
death i moſt wicked and more unprofitable then hell ut ſelfe, 
Nowtheſerwo, Hearing and Speech anſwer and are ac- 
commodated the one to the other, there is a great alliance be 
ewixt them, the one is nothing without the other, as alſo by 
nature in one and the ſame ſubie, the one 15 not withour the 
other. They aretherwo great gates, by which the ſoule doch 
trafficke, and hath her incelligence : By theſe ewo, the ſoules 
arepowredthe one into the other, as veſlels when the mouth 
of bs one is applied to the encrie of the other : So that if 
theſe ewo gates be ſhut, as inthoſe that are deafe and dumbe, 
the ſpirit remaineth ſolicary and miſerable : Hearing is the 
gate to enter, by it the ſpirit recejueth all things from wich- 
out , and conceiucrh as che female : Speech is s 4 gare to goe 
foorth, by ir the ſpirit afterh and bringeth foorth as che male, 
From the communication of theſe two , as from theſtroke of 
two flines or irons rogether, there comes foorth the ſacred 
fire of truth, for they rublpag and poliſhing the one the ocher, 
they ſhake off theurruſt, and purifie and cleanſe chemſclues, 
and all maner of knowledge comes to perfeftion. Bur Hea- 
ring is che firſt, for there can nothing come foorth of che 
ſoule, bur that which firſtencrech , and cherefore he thar by 
nature is alrogecher deafe, is likewiſe dumbe. Ir is neceſlary 
that firſt the ſpirit be furniſhed with moucables and vrenliles, 
by the ſenſeof Hearing, tothe end it may by {peach diſtrj- 
bure chem, ſorhar che good and ill of the rongue and almoſt 


ofthe whole man, depcndeth vpon uhe care : He that w=" 1 
wc 


well ;(p es well , and he that heares ill, ſpeakes ill. Of 
the ole and gouerment of the tongue heereafre, £46. 3, 
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Of the other faculties, [Imaginatine, Memo- 
ratine, Appetume, 


HE fantaſticke or imaginative facultie, having recolle- 

Red, and withdrawen the kindes and images apprehen- 
ded by theſenſes, retaineth and reſerueth them; infſuch ſort 
that the obieRs being abſent and far diſtant, yea a man llee- 
ping, and his ſenſes being bound and ſhut vp, it preſanterh 
them tothe (piritandthought, Phenta/mata 1dola, ſew mmagi- 
nes dicuntur, The Phantaſmacs are called Idols, images and re- 
preſent ations of things, and doth almoſt worke that within 
in the vnderllanding , which the obiet doth without in 
the ſenſe. 

The memoratiue faculty is the Gardian and Regiſter of al 
the ſpecies or kindes and images, apprehended by the ſenſe, 
retired and ſealed vp by the imagination. 

The Appetitiue faculty ſeekerh and purſueth thoſethings, 
which (ceme good and conuenient. 


Cuar XIIL 


Of the [ntelleftine faculty and truly 
humane. 


V O things are to beknowen, before we enter intothis 

diſcourle, theſeat or inſtrument of this intelleRiue facul- 

ty, and the Action. The ſcat of the reaſonable ſoule, vb: /e- 

det pro triounals, where be ſittteth as im bus throne or tribunal (cat, 

isthe braine and not the heart, as befcre Plato and Hippocrates 

it was commonly thought, forthe heart hauing feeling and 
morion, is notcapable of wiſdome, 

Now the braine which is farre greater in man then in all 
other creatures, if it be well and in ſuch maner made and dif 
poſed, that the reaſonable ſoule may worke and exerciſe it 
powers,it muſt comenecrevnto the forme of aſhip.and muſt 
rot be round, nor coo greatnor toolittle, althoug the grea- 
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ter bc leſſe vitious, It muſt be compoſed of a ſubſtance and 
parts ſubtile, delicate and delicious, well ioynecd and vnited 
without ſeparation, having foure little chambers or ventri. 
cles, whereof three arc in the middle,ranged in front, and col- 
laterals betweene and bchinde them, drawing towards the 
hinder partof the head ; the fourth is alone, wherin is framed 
the preparation and coniuntion of the vitall (pirits, after- 
wardsto be made animall and cariedto the three ventricles 
before, whereia the reaſonable foule doth exerciſe it faculties, 
which are three, Underſtanding. Memory, [magmation, which 
doe not exerciſerheir powers apart and diltinaly, each one 
in cacfwentricle, as ſome haue commonly thought, but in 
common allthreerogether in all chree, 'and in every ot them, 
according to the maner of the outward ſenſes, which are 
doubleand haue two ventricles, in each of which the ſenſes 
do wholly worke, whereby it comesto patle that hee that is 
wounded in one or two of theſe ventricles(as he that hath the 
pallie) ceaſeth not neucrtheletle to excrciſe all the three 
though more weakly which he could not doe, it cucry facul- 
tic had his chamber or ventricle apart. 

Some hauethought that the reaſonable Sowle was not or- 
ganicall, that is, had no need of any corporall inſtrumentro 
exerciſeit functions, thinkingthereby the better to proue the 
immortality of the So#/e . Butnotto enter into a labyrinth 
of diſcourſe, ocular and ordinaricexperience diſproucth this 
opinion, and conuinceth thecontrary ; For it is well knowen 
that al menvnderſtand not,nor reaſon not alike and after one 
maner, but with great diucrlity, yea one and the ſame man 
may beeſo changed, thatat onetime hee may reaſon better 
than at another, in one age, oneeſtate and diſpoſition better 
than in another, ſuch a one better in health than in licknelle, 
and another better in lckenetle than in health, one and 
theſameman, at one andtheſame time, may bee ſtrong in 
iudgement and weake in imagination . From whence can 
thelediuerlities and alterations proceed, but from the change 
and alteration of the ſtate of the organ or inſtrument? From 
whencecommeth it that drunkennes, the bite of amad dog, 
a burning f. uer , ablowonthe head, afumeriſing from the 
ſtomacke, and other accidents perucit and turne toplic tur= 
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the iudgement, intelleuall ſpirit, andall the wiſedome of 
Greece, yeaconſtraine the Sewle to diſlodge from the body ? 
Thele accidents being pact pporel cannot touch nor 
arrive to this high ſpirituall taculry of the reaſonable (oule, 
but only to the organs or inſtruments, which being corrup- 
ted,the Sexle cannot well and regularly at and exerciſe it fun- 
ions, &being violently inforced,iscon(trained cither to ab- 
ſent it ſelfe,or depart from the body. Againe,that the reaſon- 
able ſoule ſhould haue necd of the ſervice of theinſtruments, 
doth no way preiudicethe immortality thereof : for God ma- 
keth vſc therof,& accommodates hisaRions ; & as according 
to the diverſity of theaire, region and climate, God brings 
foorth men very 'dwers in ſpirit and naturall fufticiency, as in 
Greece and [taly men more ingenious, than in MMa/cony and 
T artarie : Sothe ſpirit according tothe diverſity of che or- 
— diſpolitions, and corporall inſtruments, diſcourfeth 
ctter or worſe, Now the in{trument of the reaſonable Sox/e, 

+ is the braine, and the temperature thereof, whercof wee are 


w—_ 
emperatureis the mixture and pa cfthe foure 
firſt qualities, Hor, Cold, Dry, Moiſt,and 


on of the reaſonable Sexe, but that which is the cauſe of 
reat miſery vnto man, is, that the three faculties of the rea- 
ouable Sexe, Vnderſtanding, Memory, Imagination, do re- 
- wh and exerciſe themſclues by contrary temperaiui«*, 
he temperature which ſeructh, and is proper to $o 
a is drie,, whereby it c 
are (trickeniryeeres, doe excelf 1077 in 
that are y (becauſe in the braine es increaſe, (0 
moiſture d  'So likevh holike men, ſuch 
azarc atti&ed with want, and faſt much (for heauineile and 
faſting are driers) are wiſe and ingenious, Splendor ficeus, ans- 
mas /aptent iſſimus , vexatio dat itellefinns : beat and dricth 
refines the. wit , affiilion gimes under landing, And beaſts that 
are of a drie temperature, as Ants, Beer, Elephants, arc wile 
and ingenioys, as they that are ofa moiſt remperature are 


ple 


it maybe a fiftbe-, 
lides, which is the Harmony of theſe foure, Now from the 6,.ine, ant the 
T reof the braine proceedeth allthe ſtate and afti- faculties theref, 
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lupid and wichoue ſpirit, A ia pon pe0- Seatbernes, 


FO of the J " and . 
ple ofthe world aredrie, and moderatein the inward heat of 
the braine, by reaſon of their violent outward heat. 

. The temperature of the memory is moiſt, whereof it is 

The Memory fhatinfants haue better memory than old men,and the mor. 

worſt, ning afterthat kumidity that is gotten by fleepe in the night, 

Infancy. ismoreapt for memory, which is I\kewife more vigorous in 

Sepccarrions's. Northerne people, I heere vnderſland a moiſture that is 
not wateriſh or diſtilling , » herein no impreſlion may bee 
made, but airie, v.ſcous, fat and oilly, which eaſily reeci- 
ucth, and ſtrongly retainerh, as it is ſcene in pitures wroughe 
inoile. 

Thetemperature of the imagination is hot, from whence 
3 _ itcommeththat franticke mer, and ſuch as are ſickeof bur- 
© 00 1m2z%-" ning maladics, arc excellent inthat that relongs to imagina- 

—"Y tion, as Poetry, Dinination, and that it hath greateſt force in 
yoong men, and of middle yeeres (Poets and Prophets haue 
Hourithed in this age) andin the middle parts betwixt North 

The middls: e- and Sourh., 

"— By this diverſity of temperatures it commeth to palle, 
that a man way be.indiftere:itin all the three faculties, but 

tcompariſas not excellent; andthat he that is excellent in any one of the 

ofthe tewp;.. three, is but weake inthercelt : that the temperatures of the 

Fabris. memory and vnderſtanding are very eifferent and contraty, 
it isclcere, as dry and noilt ; as for the imagination, it feen:- 
eth not to be ſo contrary trom the others, becauſe heat is not 
incompatible with drouth and moiſture : and yet notwith. 
Nlandingexperience ſheweth , that they that excell in imagi- 
nation, arelicke in vnderſtanding and memory, and held for 
fooles and madde he reaſon thereof is becauſe the 
great heat that ſeguerh heltoe ination, conſuneth both the 
moiſture which emory, and theſubtiliry of the 
ſpirits and figures v Id bem that drinetle which ſer- 
ucth the vnderſtanding, and ſoitis contrary, anddeltroyerh 
the other two. | 

hee 2. By thatwhich hath beene ſpoken it appeareth, that there 

peratures) Are butthree principall temperatures, which ſerue and cauſe 

'__ thereafonable Sow/e toworke, and diſtinguiſh theſpirits, chat 
is rolay, Heat, Drineſſe, Moiſture : Coldeisnot aftiuegnor 
if toany purpoſe,but to hinder all the motions and fun- 


— 
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frions of the Soule : and when we finde in ſome authors, that 
Colde ſeructh che vnderſtanding, and that they that haue 
colde braincs, as Melancholike men and the Southerne, are 
wiſe and ingenious z there Colde is taken not limply, but for 
agreat moderation of heat : for there isnothing more con- 
trary tothevnderſtanding and to wildome, than great heat, 
which contrariwiſe ſerueth the imagination. According to 
thethree temperatures, there are three faculties of the rea- 
ſonable Soule ; bur asche temperatures, ſo the faculties re- 
cciue diuers degrees, ſubdiuilions and diltinRions. 

There are three principall offices and differences of vnder- 
ſtanding, to Inter, toDiltinguiſh, tro Chaſe : theſe Sciences 
which appertaine to the vnder(tanding, are Schoole-Divini- 
ty, the Theorike of Phylicke, Logicke, Philoſophy naturall 
and morall, There are three kindes of differences of memo- 
ry, ealily to rcceiuc and loſe the figures, eaſily to receive and 
hardly co loſe, hardly to recciue and ecalilytoloſe, The Sci- 
ences of the memory are Grammar,the T heorike of the Law, 
Politive Divinity, Col.nography , Arithmeticke, Of the 
imagination there are many differences, and afarre greater 
number than cither of the memory or vnderſtanding : to it 
doe properly appertaine , Inventions, Merry-concets and 
Teſts, Tnickeoffubnley, Fictions and Lies, Figures and com- 
pariſons, Neatnelle, Elegancy, Gentility : becauſe to it ap- 
po-—_ Poetry, Eloquence, Mulicke, and generally what- 
wc in Figure, Correſpondency, Harmony and 

roportion. 


ercby it appeareth that the viuacity, ſubciley, prompei- 4 
tude, and chat which the common ll wit, hep tA ras 
hot imagination ; (olidity , ny » VErity , to a dric vn- and their order, 


deritanding. The imagination is aftiveand ſtirring, itis it 
that vadertaketh all, and (cts a orke : thevnder- 
—_— isdull and cloudy : the is purely paſliue, 
and ſee how: The imagination firſt gathereth the kinds and 
hgures of things both preſent, by the ſeruice of the fiue ſen- 
ſes, and abſent by the benefit of the common ſenſe : after- 
wards it preſenteth them, if itwill, to the vnderſtandi 

which conlidereth of them, examineth, ruminatcth, and iud- 
gcth; afterwards it puts them to no cultody of the me- 

z 
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mory, as a Scrivener to his booke, to the end he may againe 
if need ſhall require, draw them forth (which men common. 
ly call Remini/eentia, Remembrance) or els, if it will, itcom- 
mitsthemto the before it preſents them tothe vn- 
derſtanding: for torecolle&,repreſentto the vnderftanding, 
commir vnto memory, and to draw them foorth againe, are 
all works of the imagination ; ſothat to it are referred, the 
common Senſe, the Fantalic, the Remembrance, and they 
are not powers ſeparated from it, as ſome would haucit, to 
the end they may make more than three facultics of the rea- 
ſonable Soule. 

The common ſort of people, whoneuer judge aright, doe 
more eſtceme of memory, and delight more in it, than inthe 


ſenmdynity, Other two, becauſe they have much vſe of counting, and it 
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makes greater ſhew and ſtirre intheworld ; and they thinke, 
thatto haue a good memories tobewiſe, elteeming more of 
Sciencethan of Wiſedome ; but yet of the threeit is the leaſt, 
beingſuch as may be cuen in fooles themlſclues : for very (el- 
dome is an excellent memorie ioyned with vnderſtanding 
and wiſedome, becauſe their temperatures are contrary, From 
this error of the common people comes that ill courſe, which 
cuery where wee (ee, inthe inſtruction of our youth, who are 
alwayes taught to learne by heart ( fo they rerme it ) that 
which they reade in their bookes, tothe-<nd they may after- 
wards be able to repeat it; and (othey 61] and chargethe me. 
mory with the good of another, and take no care to awaken 
anddire&the vnderſtanding, and to forme the judgement, 
whereby he may be made able to make vſe of his owne pro- 
per good, and his natucall faculties, which may hekeling 
wiſe and apt to all things »o that we (ce that the greateſt 
ſcholars, that haugall «£rifotle and Crcers in their heads,arc 
che yerielt ſors, ka ekitfat in publike atfaires, and 
the world is gouerned by thoſe that know nothing. Ir is the 
opinion of all the wiſelt , that the vnderſtanding is the brlt, 
the molt excellent and principall piece of harnelle: if that 
ſpeed well, all goes well, and a man 1s wiſe; and contrariwile, 
Frhar miſcarrie , all goes a crofle, In the ſecond place is the 
imagination: the memorieis the laſt. 
All theſe differences, it may be, will be better n—_—_—_— 
| | y 
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by this ſimilitude, whichis a picture or imitation of che rea- 4» imege 
ſonable ſoule. In every Court of juſtice there are three or- #5* 1hree fo- 


ders or degrees ; the higheſt are the Judges, with whom there- of the (owls, 


is licrle ſtirre bur great ation, for without the moving or (Hr- 
ring ofthemſelucs, they iudge , decide, order, determine of 
all things : this is the image of —_— the higheſt part of 
the Soule, Theſecond are the Aduocates and Proctors, in 
whom there is great (tirre and much adoe, without ation, 
for it lies notin their power todiſpatch or order any thing, 
only they hatch and prepare the bulinelle : this is the piture 
of the imagination, an vndertaking , vnquiet facultie, which 
neuer relterh, no not in the profoundeſt zand it makes 
a noiſe inthe braine, like a pot that ſcetheth, but neuer ſer- 
leth. Thethird and laſt degree is the Scribe or Regilterof 
the Court, with whom their is no ſtirrenor ation , but pure 
paſlion, as the Gardian or Cullos of all things: and this re- 
enceth the memorie, 


Theaction of the reaſonable Soule is the knowledge and 


vnder{tanding of all chings: The ſpirit of man is capable of The «fn of 
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vnderſtanding all things , viſible, inviſible, vniverſall, par- -—_ 


ticular, ſenlible, inſenlible, Intelleftus off omnia : Vaderſt an. 
ding is all : but itſelfe eitherit vnderſtands notat all, as fome 
are of opinion ( witnelle ſo great and almoſt infinite opinions 
thereof, as wee haue (eene before-by thoſe doubts and obie- 
Qions that haue alwaies crolled it ) or very darkely, imper- 
fely,and indire&tly,by reflexion of the knowledge of things 
vponthemſclucs , by which ir perceiucth and knoweth thatit 
vnderſtandeth, and hath power and facultieto vnderftand : 
this is the manerwhereby the ſpirit knowes itſelfe. T he firſt 
ſoucraigne Spirit, G o D, doth firſt know tymſelfe, and after. 
wards in himſelfe all things ; the latter ſpirit, Man, quite con- 
trarie, Ul other things rather than himſelfe, andisin them as 
theeieina glalle : how then ſhould it at or worke in itſelfe 
without meane, and by a [trait line ? 

But the queſtion is concerning the meane whereby it 


IT 


knoweth and ynderſtandcth things. The common receiued The meane 
opinion that came from Ar:/torle himſelfe is, thatthe Spirit whereby 14 
knowethand vnderſtandeth by the helpe and(ſeruice of the worged, 


Scnſes, that it is of it ſelfe as a —— paper , that no. 
. | 
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thing commetheo the vnderſtanding , which doth not firſt 
pallethe Senſes, Nl eſt in intelleftu , quod non fſuerit prive in 
ſenſu. There us nothing in the vnder , which us not firſt in 
the ſenſe, Butthis opinion is falſe : firſt e ( as all the 
wiſelt have affirmed , and hath beene before touched ) the 
ſeeds of all ſciences and vertues are naturally diſperſed and 
inlinuated into our ſpirits, ſothat they may be rich and mer. 
ry with their owne : and el they want that tillage that is 
e, yet then they ſuthciently nd, Belides, it is inturious 
both to God and nature : for thiswereto make the ſtate of 
the reaſonable Soule worſe than that of other things, than 
that of the vegeratiue and ſenlitive , which of themſcluesare 
wiſe enough to exerciſe their funions, as hath beeneſaid; 
for beaſts without the diſcipline of the ſenſes know many 
things, the vawerſals by the particulars , by the light of one 
manthey know all men, and are taught to auoid | a ins 
of things hurtfull, and to ſecke and to follow after that which 
is fit for-them and their little ones, And it were a thin 
ſhamefull and abſurd, that this ſo highand ſo diuinea facul 
tic ſnould begge it good of things ſo vile and corruptible as 
the ſenſes, which doe apprehend only the {1mple accidents, 
and not the formes, natures , eflence of things, much letle 
things vaiucrſall, the ſecrets of Nature, andall things wnſcn- 
lible. Againe,if the Soule were madewilc, by the aide of the 
ſenſes, it would follow, that they that haue their ſenſes moſt 
perfe and quicke, ſhould be moſt wittie, moſt wile zwhereas 
many times we ce the cleane contrary. that their ſpirits are 
more dull, and more vnapt, and that many haue of purpole 
depriued themſelues of the vſc-of ſome of.chem, tothe end 
the ſoule might better, and more freely execute it owne af- 
faires. And if any manſlall obict, that the ſoule being wile 
by nature, and without the helpe of the ſenſes, all men mult 
necellarily be wiſe, and alwaics vnderſtand and reaſonalike: 
which being (ſo, how commeth it about thatthereareſoma- 
ny dull pates in the world, and that they that vnderſtand, ex- 
erciſe their funions more weakely at one time than at ano-« 
ther, the vegetatiue ſoule farre mere (trongly in youth, the 
reaſonable foule more weakely than in old age, and 1n a cer- 


taine (late of health or licknelle than at avother time ? I may 
anſwer, 
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anſwer, that theargument is notgood : for as touching the 
firlt, chat is, That all men moſt bewiſe : I ay thatthe facultie 
and vertuc of vnderſtandingis not giuen alike vnto all, but 
with great incqualitie, andtherefore it is a ſayingas ancient 
as honorable, cucn of the wiſeſt , that the ating vnderitan- 
ding was giuen but tofew ; and this incqualitie proveth that 
Sciencecomes not of ſenſe : for as it hath been ſaid, they that 
excell others in theirſenſes, come ſhort of others in ther vn- 
derſtanding and Science. Touchigg the ſecond, T he reafon 
why a man doth not exerciſe his funRions alwaies after one 
maner, is becauſe the inſtruments whereby the Sovle mult 
neceſlarily worke, can not alwaies be diſpoſed as they ſhould; 
and if they be for ſome ſpeciall kind of faculties or functions, 
ycr not for others, The temperature of the braine, by which 
the Soule worketh, is divers and changeable ; being hot and 
moilt, in youth it isgood for the vegeratiue, naught for the 
reaſonable; andconrtrarily, being cokdeand drie, in olde age 
tis good for the reaſonable,ill for the vegeratiue. The braine 
by a hot and burning maladie being heated and purited, is 
more fit for inuention and divination, vnht for maturitic and 
ſoundnelle of judgement and' wiſedome. By that which hath 
beeneſpolen let no man thinke, that I afhirme chat che ſpirit 
hath no ſeruice fromthe ſenſes , which Iconfetleto be grear, 
eſpecially in the beginning, inthe difcouery and inuention of 
things : butI (ay inthe detence of che honor of the ſpirit, thae 
itis talſe that it dependeth vpon che ſenſes, and chat wecan 
not know any thing, vnderſtand , reaſon , diſcourſe without 
the ſenſe: for contrariwiſe all knowledge comes from it, and 
the ſenſes can doe nothing withour it. 

The fpirit in this vnderſtanding facultie proceedeth di- 
uerſly, and by order: It vnderſtandeth at the firſt inſtane, 
{imply and dire&ly a Lion tobea Lion, afterwards by con- 
ſequents that hee isſtrong : for ſceing the effets of his 
{trength, ir concludeththat he is (trong, By diuilion or nega- 
tive, it vnderſtandeth a Hare to be fearefull ; for ſecing it Kie 


and hideitſelfe, itconcludeth thata Hare is not ſtrong, be-- 


caulefearefull, It knoweth ſome by limilitude, others by a 


colleRion of many things together, 
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Of the humane Spirit, the parts, funttions, qualities, reaſon, 


muention, veritie thereof, 


b bw humane Spirit, and Oeconomnuic of this great and high 
intelleuall part of the ſoule, is a _ of obſcurity, full 
of creeks and hidden corners, aconfuſed and inuolued laby. 
rinth , and bottomleſle pgs, conliſting of many parts , facul- 
tics, aQtiors , divers motions, having many names , doubts 
and diftcultics. 

The firſt office thereof is (ſimply to receiue and apprehend 
the images and kindes of things, which is a kinde of paſlion 
and impreſlion of the Soule, occaſioned by the obiets and 
the ace ofthem ; this is imagination and apprehenſion. 

he force and power thereof, to feed, to handle, co ſtirre, 
toconco , todigelt the things receiued by the imagination, 
this is reaſon, aty@. 

The attion andofiice , or exerciſe ofthis force and power, 
which is toallemble, conioyne, ſeparate , divide the thi 
recciued, and to adde likewiſe others : this is diſcourſe, rea- 
ſoning, alxxou@ Nardia, quaſi NazouT. * 

The ſubtile facilitie, and cheerefull readineſle to doe all 
theſe things, and topenetrate into them, is called Spirit, /» 
geniam, and thereforeto be ingenious, tharpe, (ubnle, pier- 
cing, ts all one, 

herepetition and ation of ruminating, reconcoting, 
trying by the whetſtone of reaſon, and reworking of it, to 
frameareſolution moreſolide: this is judgement, 

Theeffe&tin the end of the vnderitanding : this is know- 
ledge, intelligence, reſolution. 

he ation that followeth this knowledge and reſolution, 
' Which is to extend it (elfe, to put farward , and to aduance 
the thing knowen : this &s will, /xtelleftug exienſus & pro, 
mol. 

Wherefore all theſethings, Underflanding » Imagination, 
Reaſon, Diſcomrſe, Spirit, [ndgement, [ntelligence, Will, are one 
and the ſame eiſence, butall diuers in force, vertue and ati- 
on ; fora man may be excellent inone of them, and weakein 
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another : and many times he that excelleth in Spirit and (ub; 
tiltie, may be weakein iudgement and (oliditic. 

1 let no mano fing, and (et forth thepraiſes and greatnelle 
of the Spirit of man, the capacitie, viuacitie, quicknetſe, 3 | 
thereof : letit becalled the image of the living God, atalte of I wars nd 
theimmortall ſubſtance, a [treame of the Divinitie, a celc- ,ommendation , 
ſtiall ray , whereunto God hath giuen reaſon, as an animated of the Spire, 
ſterne to moue it by rule and meaſure, "and that itis an inſtru- 
ment of a compleat harmonie ; that by it there isa kinde of 
kindred betwixt God and man : and that he mighe often re. 
member him , he hath turned the root towards the heauens, 
to the end he ſhould alwayes looke towards the place of his 
natiuitic : to be briefe, thatthere is nothing greatvpon the 
earth but man, nothing great in man bur his ſpirit : if a man 
aſcend toit, he aſcendeth abeue the heaucus, Theſe are all 
pleaſing and plauſible words, whereot the Schooles do ring, 

But I deſire, that after all this we come to ſound and to ; 
die how to know this ſpirit ; for we ſhall finde after all this, The difpraife. 
that it 1s both to it relfe and to another a dangerous inſtru. 
ment, a ferret that is to be feared, a little trouble-fealt , a te- 
dious and importune paralite, and which asa Iuglcr and plai- 
er at falt and looſe, vnder che ſhadow of ſome gentle motion, 
ſubule and (muling,forgeth,inuenteth,and cauſeth all rhe miſ- 
chiefs of the world: and the truth is, without itthere arenone. 

There is farre greater diverlitie of (pirits than of bodies, 
ſos there likewiſea larger field toenter into, more parts and Dizenfit 4s 
more formes or faſhions to be ſpoken of : we may makethree findtions of the 
clailes or formes, whereof each one hath many degrees : The p1w.Scebeere- 
frit, which is the lowelt, are thoſeweake , baſe, and almoſt *f wr Chap. 
bruciſh ſpirics, necrencighbors to beaſts themſclucs, whether 3% 
by reaſon of the firſt temper, thatistoſay , of the ſced and 
temperatureof the braine, cither too colde or too moilt, as a- 
mongl(t other creatures h(hes are the loweſt ; or by reaſon 
thatt Pl haue not been in ſome ſort remoucd and reviewed, 
bac ſutfered toruft, and grow dulland ſtupid. Of theſewe 
makeno great account , as being vnht to be ordered and (er- 
led into any certaine and conltant ſocictie, becauſe both for 
their owne particular they can not pollibly cndure it, andit 
were ncceſlary they ſhould alwaics be ynder the tuition of an- 


other , 
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other,this isthe common and baſe people,qui vigilans ferric, 
mortue cui vita oft ; proye iam wine atque vidents ; who waking 
ſnorteth, whoſe life #s dead, or ratber almoſt aline , and ſceing, 
which vnderſtands not, iudgerh not it ſelfe. The ſecond 
which is the higheſt, are tho(egreat and rare os rather 
d.ucls than ordinary men, (piritswell borne, {trong and vi- 
gorous. Of theſe kinde of people, there was never age yet 
could tell how tobuild acommon-weale. The third which 
isthe middle, are all thole indifferent ſpirits, whereof there 
arcinfinitedegrees : of cheſealmolt is the whole world com- 
poſed, Of this diſtinftion and others, heereafter more at 
large. Butwe are to tonch more particularly the conditions 
and nature of chis {pirit, as hard co be knowen , as a counte- 
nance to be conterfeited co the life, which is alwaies itz mo- 
con. 

"ih Firſt therefore it is a perperuall agent, for the ſpirit cannot 
The partievler he without ation, butracherthan it will, itforgethfalſe and 
CR £ phantaſticall ſubiedts, in carneſt deceiving irfſelfe, even to it 
” 4 Pp"*" ownediſcredit, Avidlc and vnmanured grounds, if they be 

fat and fertile, abound with a thouſand kinds of wilde and vn- 
profitable hearbs, vntill they befowed with ocher feeds, and 
women alone without the company of men, bring foorth 
ſometimes great abundance of vnformed, indigelted lumps 
of fleſh : ſothe Sperir, if irbe not bulied drakbar certaine 
obieR, it runnes riot into a world of imaginations, and there 
is nofolly nor vanity that it produceth not,and if it hauenot 
aſerled limit, it wandrethand loſeth itſelfe, For to be euc. 
ry where is to beno where. Motion and agitation isthetrue 
life and grace of the Spit, but yer it mult proceed from elſe- 
where, than from it ſelfe, 'Ifit be ſolitary, and wanterh a ſub. 
jet ro worke on, it creeperh alongand languiſherh, bur yer it 
mult notbe enforced. For too great a contention and inten- 
tion ofthe Spirz ouer bent, and (trained, deceiucth and trou- 
bleth the Spire. 

K.... It is likewiſe vniverſall, it medlech and mfingleth it (tfe 
Fainaſel. with all, it hath no limited ſubie& or juriſdiction. There is 

notany thing wherewith it plaieth not his part, as well to 

vaineſubieRs and of no account, as high and weighty ; as 
well co thoſe wecan vaderſtand, as thoſe we mores = 
or 
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For to know that we cannot vnderſtand or pierce into the 
marrow or pith of a thing, but that we mult ſtickein the bone 
and barke thereof, is an excelent ligne of iudgement, for (ci- 
ence, yea truth it ſelfe, may lodge nere vs without iudgement, 
and judgement withoutthem; yea to know our owne igno- 
rance, is a faire teſtimony of iudgement. \ 

Thurdly , it is prompt and ſpeedy running in a moment 


7 
from the one end of the world tothe other , without (tay or Promye and 
relt , ſtirring it ſelfe and penetrating through cuery thing, *dd4e. 


Nobilu of mqwieta mens bomins data ot , nunquam /e tenet ;|þar- 
gitur vage, quietis mipatriens , newitare rerum letiſſima, Non mi- 
rum ex ulls celeſts ſpirits deſcendit ,caleſtinom aut ens nat ura ſconper 
in motu eff, A noble and unquiet minde is giuen vnto man, who ne. 
wer withboldeth her motion , inconſt ant , ewery where diſperſed, 
wmpatient of reft, delighted maſt wh nonelties ; No marnuel if ſhe 
deſcend of « celeftialtiþirit, for that the nature of celeftiall things 
i to be inperpetnall motion. T his great ſpeed and quickenelilc, 
this agility, thistwinkling of the cie, as it is admirable, and 
one of the greate(t wonders that are in theſpirit,ſoitis a thing 
very dangerous,a great diſpolition and propenlion vnto folly 
and madnelle, as preſcnlty youlball heare. 

By reaſon of theſe three conditions of the ſpirit, thatis, a 
perpetuall agent without repolc, vniuerſall, prompt aud ſud- 
den, it hath been accounted immortall, aad to haue init ſelte 
lome marke and ſparkle of diuinitie. 

The ation of the ſpirit is alwaies to ſearch, ferret, con- 
triue without intermiſhton , like one famiſhed for want of 
knowledge, to enquire and (ceke, and therefore Homer calles 
menearwms, Thereisno end of our inquilitions : the pur- 
ſuites of the ſpirit of man are without limuts, withoutforme: 
the food thereof is double ambiguitie it is a perpetvall mo- 
tion without reſt, without bound, Thevorld is aſchoole of 
inquilition ; agitation and hunting is it proper diſh: totake, 
or to faile of the prey, isanother ching. 

But itworketh and purſucth it entcrpriſcs, raſily, and irre- 


gul: rly, without order, and without meaſure, itisa wandring 1! werketb 
inltrument, mooucable, diuerlly turning ; it isan inſtrument "49: 


of tead aud of wax, it boweth and ſtraitncth, applicth it ſelfe 
toall, moreſupple and facill than the water, the aire, -x1b4is 
0mmn 
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wers 7 ares, 
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omns hawore ob/, tor, & vi ſpiritas qus ommi materia facili. 
or vi tenuior It us flexible , and mere yeelding to enery bumor, 
and a; the ſpirit which ss more facill and eafie to exery matter or 
ſubſtance , It is the ſhooof Theramener, fit forall, Thecun» 
ning is to finde where it is, for it gocs alwaies athwart , and 
nothel well with alic,as with a truth : itſporteth it ſelfe and 


Reſon bathdi- findeth a ſeeming reaſon for every thing z for it maketh that 


which isimpious, vniuſt, abominable in one place, pictie, iu- 
ſticeand honour in another : neither canwe name any law or 
cultome, or condition,that is either generally receiued of all, 
or reieted z the marriage of thoſe that are neere of blood,the 
murther of infants, parents, is condemncd in one place, law- 
full in another, Plato refuſed an embrodered and perfumed 
robe offered him by Dieſes, ſaying that he was a man,and 
therefore would not adorne himſelfe like a woman. efroftip- 
pu: accepted of that robe, ſaying thc outward acoutrement 
can not corrupt a chalte minde. Diogenes waſhing hiscole- 
warts and ſeeing efrffippes palleby (ayd vato him, If thou 
knewelt how toliue with colewarts , thouwouldelt never fol. 
lowthe Court ofa Tyrant, Arifippss anſwered him, If thou 
knewelt how to live with Kings, thou wouldeſt never waſh 
colewarts. One perſwaded So/on to ccaſe fromthe bewailing 
the death of hisſonnes, becaulc his teares did neither protit 
nor helpe him. Yeatherefore, faith he, aremy teares juſt, 
and I have reaſon toweepe, Thewifeof Socrates redoubled 
her giefe, becauſethe Judges put her husband todeath vn- 
iultly : What, faith he, wouldeſt thou rather I were iuſtly 
condemned? There is no good, ſayth awiſe man, but that,to 
thelotle whercof a man 18 alwayes prepared, /» equo enim eff 
dolor amiſſe rei, & timor amittende. Equall ts the RY the 
loſſe, to the griefe ofthe thing leſt, Quite contrary, ſayth an- 
other, weembrace and locke vp that good a great deale the 
more carefully, which weſce leile ſure, and alwafcs feare will 
be taken from vs. A Cynique Philoſopher demanded of An. 
tigonus the King, adram of (iluer. That, ſayth he, is no gift 
fit for a King, Why then giue me a talent, ſayth the Philo- 
ſopher, Andthat, ſaith the King, s no gift for a Cynique, 
One ſayd of a King of Sparta that was gentle and debonaire, 
Hee is a good man cuen to the wicked, How ſhould hee be 


good 
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good vnto the wicked, ſaith another, if he benoe wicked with 
thewicked So that we ſee that the reaſon'of man hath many 
vilages : itisa two-edged ſword, a (taffe with ewo pikes, Ogni 
medaglia ha 1[norinerſe. There isnorcaſon but a cON- 
trary reaſon, ſayth the ſoundeſt and ſurelt Philoſopher, 

Now this volubilitic and flexibilitie proceedeth from ma- 
ny cauſes z from the perperuall alteration and motion of the 
bodie, which is neuer twice in a mans hfc in one and the ſame 
eſtate ; from the obiets which are infinite , the aire it (elfe, 
and the ſcrenitic of the heauen, | 

Tale ſunt hominum mentes quali pater ipſe 
Tupiter auttiferas lnftr anit lampade terras, 
Alen are, as God gimes influence by the Smume 
Which round about the world doth runne, 
andall outward things : inwardly from thoſe ſhakings and 
tremblings which the Soule giues vnto itſclfe by the agitati- 
on,and (tirreth vp by the palliags thereof : infomuch that it 
bcholdeth things with divers countenances ; for whatſocucr 
is in the world hath diners luſtures, diuers conſiderations. 
Epitetis (ayd it was a pot with two hands. He mighe berter 
haue ſayd with many. 
The reaſon heereofis, becauſe it entangleth it ſelfe in it. 
owne worke like the Silke-worme : for asit thinketh ro note 


from farre, I know not what appearance of light, and imagi- , 


narie truth, and flies vnto it : there are many dithculties that 
you the way , new ſcnts thatinebriate and bring ut forth of 
the way, 

Theend at which taimeth is twofold, the one more com- 
monand naturall, which is Tracth , which it (carcheth and 


"cas, 


The rnd iy we 


purſueth zforthere is no deſire more naturall than co know rity which is 
thetrueth : weatilay all the meancs we can to attaine vnto it, 4«* »citber at 


but in the end all our endeuours come ſhort ;for Truth isnot 
an ordinary booty, or thing thatwill ſuffer it ſelfe tobe got- 
ten and handled , much lciieto be poileiſed by any humane 
Spirit, It lodgeth within the boſom of God, thatis hercham- 
ber, her retiring place. Man knoweth not, vnderſtandeth not 
any thing aright, in purity and in trveth as he ought : appea- 
Sances doe alwayes compalle him on every lide, which arc as 
well inthole things that are falſe astrue, VVe are o_ rs 
carc 


tame wer fade, 
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ſearch theeruth, buttopollelſeir, belongeth to a higher and 
greater power. Truth is not his that thruſts himſelte into it, 
but his that runnes the faireſt courſe towards the marke. 
When it falles outthat he hits vpona trueth, it is by chance 
and hazzard, he knowes not how to holdeir,to pollelle it, to 
diſtinguiſh itfrom alice. Errours are received into our (ſoule, 
by theſclfe ſame way and conduit thatthe truth is che (pirir 
hach no meanes either to diſhnguiſh or to chuſe: andas well 
may he play the (ot, that telles a trueth as alie, T he meanes 
that it v{cth for the diſcouery of the truth, are reaſon and cx- 
perience, both of them very weake, vncertaine, divers, waue. 
ring. The greateſt argument of truth, is the generall conſent 
of the world : now the number of fooles doth farre exceed 
thenumber of the wiſe, and therefore how ſhould that gene- 
rall conſent be agreed vpon, but by corruption and an ap- 
plauſe given without iudgement and knowledge of thecaule, 
and by the imitation of ſome one that firſt began codance, 
The vtherend letle naturall,but more ambitious,is Inuven- 


Theſecond end tion, vnto which it tendeth as tothe higheſt point of honor, 
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Yhe proſe of 
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tothe end it may raiſe irſelfe and preuaile the more : this is 
that which is inſo high account, that it ſeemeth tobe an i- 
mage of the Divinity. From the ſufficiency of this inuenti- 
on, haueproccededall thoſe works, which haue rauiſbed the 
whole world with admiration ; which if they be ſuch as are 
for the publike benefit, they haue deifed their Authours. 
Thoſeworkes that ſhew rather fineneile of wit than bring 
profic with them, are painting, caruing, Architeure, the 
art Perſpe&iue; asthevinc of Zexwxy , the Venus of Apeles, 
the image of AMepmon, the horſe of Awain, the wodden pi- 
geon of Arcbitas , the cow of Myron, the flic and the cagle of 
CMontrojall, the ſpheare of Sapor King of the Perlians, and 
thatof Archimides with his other engins. Nowartand inuen- 
tion ſeeme not only to imitate Nature, but to excell it, and 
thatnot only in the /ndiwiduwm or particular (for there is not 
any bodie cither of man or bealt, ſo vniverſally well made, as 
by art may be ſhewed ) butalſo many things are done by art, 
which are not done by nature: I meane belides thoſe com 

ſitions and mixturcs, which are thetrue diet, and proper (ub+ 
ie of art,thole dultillations of waters and oiles, madeof _ 
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les, which Nature framed not, But.in all this there is no 
uch cauſe of admiration as wethinke zand to ſpeakeproper. 
ly and truly, there is no invention but that which God reuea- 
Icth : for ſuch as we account and call ſo, arc but obſeruations 
of naturallchings, arguments and cuncluſions drawen from 
them, as Painting and the art Opticke from ſhadowes, Suns 
dials from the ſhadowes of trees , the graving of ſeales from 
precious ſtones. 4 
By all this that hath before beene ſpoken , itix ealie to ſee 
how raſh and dangerous the ſpirit of man is, eſpecially if it 
be qui. ke and vigorous : for being ſoindultrious , ſofree and 
vn:ucrſall, making it motions (o irregularly , ving it libertie 
ſo boldly in all things, not tying it ſelte to any thing z it call. 
ly ſhakerh the common opinions, and all thoſe rules w here. 
by it ſhuuld be bridled and reſtrained as an vniult tyranny : 
it will vndertake to examine all things, roiudge thegreatelt 
art of chings plaulibly reeciued intothe world , to be rid'cyu- 
ha and ab{urd, and finding for all an appearance of reaſon, 
will defend it ſelfe againſt all , whereby it 1s to befcared that 
it vandreth out of the way and loſeth it(elfe : and wecan not 
but ſee that they that haue any extraordinary viuacity and 
rare excellcency ( as they thatare in the higheſt roofe of that 
- middle Claſſis before ſpoken of ) are for the molt part law- 
letſe both in opinions and manners. There ate very few of 
whoſe guide and conduc a man may truſt , and inthe liber. 
tic of whoſc judgements a man may wade without temeritie, 
beyond the common opinion. Itis a miracle tofindeagreat 
and lively ſpirit, well ruled and gouerned : tis a dangerous 
ſword which a man knowes not well how to guide; for from 
whencecomeall thoſediforders, reuolts, herelies and trou- 
bles in theworld, but for this ? Magn errores non niſi ex ma- 
£1#4 ingentys ; mikoul ſapient ie 0drofins actumine mumio, Great errors 
proceed net but from great wits : nothing « more premudiciall to 
wiſedome then to6 much ſbarpenes of wt. Doubtletſe that man 
lives a better time, and a longer life, is more happie and farre 
more hit for the gouerment of a Common: wealth, ſaith 7 bu- 
c3<:des, that hath an indiffcrent({pirit, or ſome-what beneath 
amediocritie, than he that hath a ſpirit ſo eleuatcd and trank- 
cendent , that itſerues not for avy thing but the tormentof 
hundelfe 
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himſelfe andothers. From the firmeſt —_— doe (pri 
the greateſt enmities, and from the foundeſt health the dead< 
lielt maladies: andeuenſo, from the rareſt and quickel? agj- 
tatin of our ſoules the molt deſperate reſolutions and diſors 
derly frenſies. Wiſedome and folly arc ncere ncighbors, 
there is buta halfe turne betwixt the one and the other;which 
we may calily (ce in the actions of madde men. Philoſophie 
teacheth, that Melancholy is proper to them both. Where» 
of is framed the finelt follic, but of rhe fineſt wit ? And there- 
fore, ſayth Ariftorle, there is no great ſpirit without ſome mix- 
tureof follic. And Platotelleth vs, tHat in vainea temperate 
and (ound (pirit knocketh at the doore of Poetrie, And in 
ehis ſenſe it is,thatthe wiſelt and beſt Poets doe loueſome- 
times to play the foole, and to leape our of the hindges. /n- 
ſanire incundum eft, dulce deſipere tm loco : non poteſt grande & 
ſublime quidquam mſi mota mens , & quamdin apndſe oft It is 
4 delig hi full thing ſometimes to be —_— 4 [weete maiter inſome 
caſes to be foolyh: T he minde unlefſe it be altogether imployed, can 
doe no great matter, or attempt any thing of moment 4s long 4s it 
% wholly colletted within t [elfe. 

And this is the cauſewhy man hath good reaſon to keepe 


14 muſs be brz. it within narrow bounds, to bridlcand binde it with Religi- 
died,e> why. ons, Lawes, Cultomes,Sciences, precepts, T hreatnings, Pro- 


miſes mortall and immorrall , which notwithſtanding yetwe 
ſce, that by a lawleile kinde of libertie it freeth it (elte, and 
eſcapethall theſe, ſo vnruly is it by nature, ſo fierce, fo opi- 
natiue : and therefere it is to be led by art, lince by forceir 
cannot, Natura contumax eft animus bumanua , in cont7 arm 
alg, ardunm'mitens, ſequitarg, facilims quam ducitar, vi generoſs 
& nobiles equi meluns facili freno reguntxer. The minde of man is 
naturally fiubborne , alwaies incliming to difficult and contrary 
things, and doth eaſier follow,than led by force, like unto generons 
horſes, that are better gouerned with an eaſie bridle, then « cutting 
butte. Itis aſurer way gently totutor it, andto lay it allcepe, 
thanto ſutfer it towander at it owne pleaſure : tor Fit be not 
well and orderly gouerned , ( as they of the highelt c/aſ7s 
which before we ſpake of ) or weake, and (oft and pliant( as 
thoſe of the lower ranke ) itwill loleit (elfe in the libertie of it 
owne judgement : and therefore it is neceilary that it by by 
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eanes or other held backe, as hauing more need of 
—_ wings, Of a bridle than ofa ſpurre; which the great 
Lawycrsand Founders of States did eſpecially regard ,as well 
knowing, that people of an indifferent ſpirit, liued in more 
quiet andcontent,than the ouer-quicke and ingenious. T here 
hauebecn moretroubles andſeditions inten yeeres inthe 0n- 
1y cittie of Florence, thanin fue hundred yeeres in the coun- 
trics ofthe Heluetians and the Retiens, And to ſay thetruth, 
men of a common ſufficiencie are more honeſt, better citi- 
zens, more pliant , and willing to ſubmit themfelues to the 
voke of the lawes, their ſuperiours, reaſon itſelfe, than thole 
quicke andcleere ſighted men, that cannot keepe themſelues 
within their owne skinnes. The fineſt wits are notthewilel! 
men. 

The Spirit hath it maladies, defeAs, tares or refuſe aswel 17 
as th: budieand much more,moredangerous and more incu- = defe? of 
rable: but that wee may the better know them, we mult di. * ſpirit. 
ſNtinguiſh chem : Some are accidentall, and whichcome from _,,,;4mwr 
elſewhere, andrlioſe ariſe trom three cauſes ;the diſpolition proceeding ow 
of the bodic, for it is manifeſt that the bodily maladic which three cauſes. 
alter the temperaturethereof, dolikewiſe alter the ſpiritand *. 79 990. 
iudgement ; or fromthe ill compolition of the ſubſtance of 
the braine, and organs of the reaſonable Sowle , whether it be 
by reaſon of their fir{t formation, as in thoſe that haue their 
heads ill made, either too round, or too long, or too little, or | 
by accident of ſomeblow or wound. The ſecond isthevni- *7 * wwrid. 
uerſall contagion of vulgar and erroneous opinions in the 
world, wherewith the Spwrie being preoccupated, tainted , 
and overcome, or which is worſe, made drunken, and mana- 
cled with certaine fantaſtical! opinions, it euer afterwards fol- 
loweth & iudgeth according to them , without regard either 
of farther enquiry,orrecoiling backe : from which danger- 
ous deluge all ſpirits haue not force and ſtrength to defend 
themſelues, 

Therthird much more neere, is the maladieand corrupti- z.7hepeſſom, 
on of thewill, and the force of the þallions, this isa world 
turned toplie turuy : the will is madeto follow the vaderſtan- 
ding as aguide and lampe vnto it ; but bei corrupted and 
ſcaled on by theforce of the paſlions ( 1 er by thefall of 

our 
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eur firſt father Adaw ) doth likewiſe perhaps corrupt the yn. 
derſtanding, and ſo from hence come thegreateſt part of our 
erronious tudgements : Enuie, Maliee; Hatred, Loue, Feare, 
makevstoreſpeR, to judge, to take things others chan the 
are, & quite otherwiſe than we ought, from whence commet 
that commoncrie, Iudge withoutpaſhon. From hence it is 
that the beautifu}! and generous ations of another man are 
obſcured by vile and baſe miſconl{trutions, that vaine aud 
wicked cauſes & occalions are feined, This is a great vice and 
a proofe of a malignant nature and (icke judgement,in which 


there is neither greatſubtiltie nor ſuttciencie , but malice e. * 


nough. This proceedeth either from the enuy they beareto 
theglorieof another man, or becauſethey judge of others ac- 
cordingto themſelues, or becauſe they haue their taſte alter- 
ed and thcir light ſo troubled;,-that they cannot diſcernethe 
clecre ſplendour of vertucin it native purity. From this (clfe 
ſamecaule and ſource it commeth, that we make the vertues 
and vices of anotherman to preuaileſo much, and extend 
them farther than we ought, that from particularities wee 
draw conſequentsand generall concluſions : if he bea friend 
all fits well about him, his vices ſhall bevertues: it hebean 
enemy or of a contrary faction, there is nothinggood in himz 
inſomuch that we ſhame our owne iudgement, to ſmooth vp 
our owne paſſions, But this reſts not heere, but goeth yer far- 
ther ;for the greatelt part of thoſe impicties, herelies, crrours 
inour faith and religion, if we looke well into it, is ſprung 
from our wicked and corrupt willes, from a violent and vo- 
luptuous paſſion, which afterwards draweth vnto it the vn- 
der{tanding it (elfe, Sedit pepulus manducare,& bubere Ofc. quod 


vult non quod oft credit, qui cupit errare: The people futeth downe' 


to eate-and drinke &-c, In ſuch fort that what was done :n the 
beginning with ſome (cruple and doubr, hath beznafterwards 
held and maintained for a veritic and reuclation from hea. 
uen: that which was onely in theſenſualitie, hath taken plac: 
inthe highell part of the vnderltanding : that which was no- 
thing els buta paſſion and a pleaſure , hath beene made areli- 
gious matterandan article of faith : ſo itrong and dangerous 
is the contagion of the faculties of the Soule amongſt them- 
ſelues, Thelearethe three outward cauſes of the faults and 
; miſcariages 
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miſcariages of the Spirit , iudgement and vnderſtanding of 
man, The body, eſpecially the head,ſicke, or wounded, or ill 
faſhioned ; The world with theanticipatcd opinions and ſup- 

tions thereof; Theill eſtate of the other faculties of the 
reaſonable Soule, which are all inferiourvnto it, Thefirſt 
are pitifull, and ſome of them to be cured , ſome not: theſe- 
cond are exculable and pardonable : the third are accuſable 


and puniſhable for ſuffring ſuch a diſorder ſo neere them: as 
this is ; thoſe that ſhould obey the law, to take vpon them to 
giuethe law, 


There are other defefts of the Spirie,which are more natu- 
Gill vnco it, and in it. Thegreateſt and the root of all the reſt 
is prideand preſumption(the firſt and original fault of all the 
world, the plague of all ſpirits, andthe cauſe of all cuils) by 
which a man1s only content with himſelfe, will not giue place 
to another, diſdaincth his counſels, repoſeth himſelfein his 
owne opinions, takes vpon him to judge and condemne 0- 
cthers,yca cucn that which hevnder not, It istruly (aid, 
thatthebeſt and happieſt diſtribution that God ever made,is 
of judgement, becauſe euery man iscontent with his owne, 
and thinkes he hath inough. Now this malady proceedeth 
from the ignorance of = ey We neuer vnderſtand ſufh- 
ciently and truly the weaknelle of our ſpirit : but thegreateſt 
diſcaſc of the ſpirit is ignorance,not of Arts and Sciences,and 
what is included in thewritings of others, but of itſelfe, for 
which cauſe this firſt booke hath beene written, 


Cuaye, XV, 
Of Memory, 


M Emory is many timestaken by the vulgar ſort for the 
ſenſe and vnderitanding, butnot ſo truly and proper- 
ly: for both by reaſon (as hath beene ſayd) and by experi- 
ence, the excellency of the one is ordinarily accompanied 
with the weaknellc of theother, and to ſay the truth,it isa fa- 
culty very * — for the world, but yet comes far ſhort of 
thevnder _ and of all the parts of the Sowle is the more 
delicate, and molt fraile. The excellency thereofis not very 
requiſite, but tothree ſorts of people : Merchants or men of 
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Trade, great talkers, ( forthe ſtorchouſe of rhe memory is 
more full and furnithed, than that of invention, {or hee that 


wants it comes ſhort, and mult befainero frame 


his ſpeech 


out of the forge of his owne inuention) and liars, mendacem o« 
portet efſe memorem, It behoueth a hhar to bawe a good memorie, 
From the want of memory proceed theſecommodvities :tolie 
{cldome, toralke little,to forgetotfences, An inditicrent me- 


mory ſutticeth forall, 


of 34 WW 4 & © 
Of the Im+gination and opinion, 


is itthat makes all the ſtirre, all the clatter, yea the per- 
turbation of the world procezds trom it (as we haue fayd be 
fore, it is either the onely, or atleaſt the molt active arid ſhr- 


Theefſſiref Ting facultic of the Soule). The effects thereof are maruel. 
the in<y;nation Jous and {trange : itworketh notonly m it owne proper bo- 


dic and Soule, but in that of another man, yea it produceth. 
contrary effe&s : itmakes a man b'uſh, wax pale, tremble, 
dote, to wauer; theſe are the leaſt and the belt : it takes away 
the power and vie of the ingendring parts, yeawhen there is 
moltneed of them, and is the cauſe why men are more ſharpe 
and auſtere, not only towards them(ſclues but others, witneile 
thoſetics and bands whereof the world 1sfull, which arc for 
themoſlt part impreſſionsof the apprebenlion and of frare. 
Andcontrariwiſe, without endeuor, without obieR, and eyen 
in fleepe it ſatisfieth the amorous dei:res, yea changeth the 
ſcx, witnelle Lxcines Coſſirine, whom Pliny athrmeth to haue 
ſceneto bechanged from a woman to a man, the day of his 
mariage ; anddiuersthe like : it maketh ſometimes ignomi- 
nioully, yea it killeth and makes abortive the fruit within the 
wombe zit takes away a mans ſpeech, and giues it to him that 
neuer had it, as tothe ſonne of Cre/ws : it taketh away moti- 
on, ſenſe, reſpiration, Thus we (ce how it worketh in the bo- 
die. Touching the Soule : it makes a man to loſe his vnder- 
flanding, his knowledge, iudgement it turnes him fooleand 
madJ-man, witnclle Gals Vibixe, who having ouer-bent his 


ſpirits in comprehending the cllence and motions 


of folly, ſs 
diſlodged 
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br 10s is athing very ſtrong and powerfull, it 


and diliointed his owne iudgement, that he could 
neuer lettle _ : itinſpireth a man with the foreknow- 
ledge of things [ecret andeo come, and cauſcth choſe _—_ 
tio iRtions,and maruellous muentions,yea it rauilheth 
with excaſics : it killeth noe (cemingly but in good carneſt, 
witnelſe that man whoſe eyes being couered to recceiue his 
death, and vncouered againeto the end hemaight reade his 

rdon , was found ſtarke dead ypon the [caftold, To be 
briefe , from hence ſpring the | qr 6. thoſe things 
which the common ſort people call miracles, viſions, cn- 
chantments. Iris notalwaycsthe diuell, or a familiar ſpirit, 
as now adaicsthe ignorant peoplethinke, whenthey can not 
finde the reaſon of that they ſee z nor alwayes the ſpirit of 
God(for theſe ſupernaturall motions we ſpeake not pt heere) 
butfor the molt partitis the etfeR ofthe imagination,or long 
of the agent whoſayth & Ku mr z orofthe patient 
and ſpeRator, who thinks he ſeeth that heſeeth not. Itisan 
excellent thing and my OL, to know wiſely 
how to diſcerne the reaſon t , whether it be naturall or 
ſupernaturall, falſe or true, Difcretio fpirituum, A q=o=_y 
#f ſpirits, And notto precipitate our judgements, asthe mo 
part of the common people do by the want thereof. 

In this part and faculty of the ſoule doth opinion lodge, 
which is a vaine, light, crude and imperfeRt iudgement of 
oo c_ = —_ Ow es, and —_ re. 

, ſerling an ing itſelfeto in the imagina- 
_ and _—_— arriving — the ms to be exa- 
mined, lifted, and laboured ; and to be made reaſon which 
is a true, perfe& and ſolide iugdement of things : and there. 
fore it is vncertaine, inconſtant, fleeting, deceitfull, a very ill 
and dangerous guide, which makes head againſt reaſon, 
whereof itisa ſhadow and image, though vaine and vnrrue. 
It is the mother of all miſchiets, confutions, diſorders : from 
ie(pring all paſſions, all croubles. Iris the guide of fooles, 
lots, the vulgar ſort, as reaſon of thewiſcand dexterious, , 

It is not the trueth and nature of things which doth thus 


ſtirre and moleſt our ſoules, itis opinion, according to that —_ 
ancient ſaying;Men are tormented by the opinious that they *<'2 * 


havcof things, notby the things themſelues, Opinioneſepizer, 
F 3 | 
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m relaboranne : ſaint nor lenent , quan gue pre- 
Go We are move Lav pok yr feuyrongy + 8, . anlar 
the things themelnes , there are more things that bold vs, then 
whichpreſſe or vrge v1. The verity-and __—_ things cn- 
treth nor intovs, nor lodgeth neere vs of it ſelfe, by it owne 
proper (trength and authorry : for were it ſo,a#{ things ſhould 
be receiued of all, all alrkc, and after the ſame fa(hion ; all 
ſhould be of likecredit, and truth it ſelfe, which is never but 
one and vniforme, ſhould be embraced thorowoue the whole 
world. Now foraſmuch as there is {ogreat a variety,yea con- 
traricty of opinions in theworld, and there isnot any =_ 
concerning which all doe generally accord, no not the wiſel 
and beſt borne andbred ; it giueth vs to vnderſtand , that 
things enter imtovs by compotition, yeelding themſclues to 
our mercy and devotion, lodging themſelues necre vnto vs, 
according toour pleaſure, and humour and temper of our 
ſoules, That which I beleeue, Ican not make my companion 
belecue ; but,which is more » hat I doe brmly beleeue to day, 
I can not a{luremy ſelfethatT1 ſhall beletue to morrow : yea 
it is certaine that at another time 1ſhall judge quite other- 
wiſe, Doubtleile every thing taketh invs ſuch place, ſuch a 
taſte, ſuch a colour, as we thinke belt to giue varo it, and 
ſuch as the inward conſtitution of the ſoule is, ommu munda 
mundi, immunda immundi, All things are cleane, tothe pure 
and cleane, as alſo uncleane to the tmpure and wncleane, As our 
apparell and accoutrements do as well warme vs, not by rea. 
ſon of their heat, but our owne, which they preſerue, as like- 
wiſe nouriſh the coldnetle of the ice and ſnow ; wedoe firſt 
warme themwith our heat, and they in recompence thereof 
preſerucour heat, 

Almoſt all the opinions that wee haue, wee hauc not but 
from authority : we beleeue, we iudge, weeworke, wee liue, 
we dieandall vponcredit, evenas the publike vie and cu- 
ſtometeacheth vs ; andwe doe well therin : for we are too 
weale to judgeandchuſe of our {clues ; no the wiſe doe it not, 
as ſhall beſpoken. 


CHAP, 
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CuaP, XVIL- | | 
Of the Will. | 


THewili agreat part ofthereaſonableſoule, of very jou ao 
great PR—_— and it ſtandeth vs vpon aboue all Yen 
ic how to 


to ſtu rule it, becauſevpon it dependeth al- 
molt our wholeeſtate:nd good, 
Itonly is erulyours, and in our power ; all thereſt, ynder- 
ſtanding, memory,imagination may be taken from vs, alte- 
red, troobled with a thouſand accidents: northe will. 


Secondly, th's is that, thatkeepetha manintire, and im- Deabrfull if ne# 
recth him much : for he that hath giuen his will;jis no more #79" 


" owne man, neithet hath heany thing of his owne, 
Thirdly, this is it whereby weare made and called good 
or wicked, which giueth vs the temper and thetinture, = 
| Asof allthe goods that are in man, vertue or honelty is 
theft and principall , and which doth farre excell know- 
ledge, dexteritie ; {u wee can notbut confeſle, that the will 
where vertue and goodneſle lodgeth,is of all ochers the moſt 
excellent : and tolay thetrueth, a man is neither good nor 
wicked, honelt nor diſhoneſt, becauſe he vaderſtanderth and 
knoweth thoſethings that are good, and faire, and honeſt, or 
wicked and ditl.onelt ; but becauſche loucth them, and hath 
delireand will cowards them. The vrderſtanding hath other 
preheminences : for it is vnto the will as the husband tothe 
wiſe, theguide and light vutorhe craueller , but in this it gi- 
ucth place vnto thewill; 

Thetrue difference betwixt theſe faculties is, in that by 
the vnderſtanding things enter into the ſoule, and it recei- 
ucth them (as thoſe words, to apprehend, conceiue, compre- 
hend, the true othces thereof doe import) but they enternot 
ent.reand ſuch as they are, but according tothe proportion 
and capac.ty of the vnderſtanding : = 0 the greateſt 
andthe higheſt dorecoileand diuidethemſelues after a ſort, 
by chis catrance, as the Ocean ecntreth not altogether into 
the Mediterranc (ea, butaccording to the proportion of the 
mouth of the Strait of Gubra/tey. By the will, on the other 
lide, the ſoule-gocth foorth of it, and lodgeth and liveth 

we” F 4 ellyhcre 


Tb, 2, cop. C, 
&7-bb, 2,0 
the verines of 


fortnale and 
perwper ance. 


ellcwherein the thing beloved, into which it transformed it 
ſelfe and therefore deareth thename , the title, the liucrie, 
being called vertuous , vitious, ſpirituall , carnall : whereby 
it followcth, thatthe will is enobled by louing thoſe things 
that are high and worthy of loue ; is vilified , by giuing it 
ſelfe to thoſe things that are baſe and vnwerthy ;as a wife 
honoureth or diſhonoureth her ſ(elfe by that husband that 
ſhe hath taken, 2 

Experienceteacheth vs, that three things do ſharpen our © 
will, Difticultie, Raritic , and Abſence, or fearec to loſe the. ©: 
thing; as the three contrary dullit, Facilitie, Abundance, or 
Satictie, and daily preſence or atlured fruition. The three 


formergzae priceand credittothings , the three latter ingen- I 


der contempt. Our will is _—_— by oppolition , it op- 
poſcth it ſelfe againſt deniall. On the other lide, our appe- 
titecontemneth and letteth paile that which it hath in poſ- 
ſeſſion, and runnes after that which it hath not, Permiſſuws ft 
vile nefas : quod licet ingratum eſt , qued non licet acrine writ : 
T bings permitted we difpiſe, and that which u lawful we loath, but 
violently perſme, —_ that are prohibited, Yeaitis ſerene 
inallſorts of res, Ommnixm rerum voluptas ipſo quo debet 
fmgare periculo creſcit : All pleaſwres are increaſed exen with the 
danger wherewith they ought tobe _— Inſomuch that the 
two extreaimes, the defect and theabundance, the deſire and 
the fruition do put vsto like paine, Andthis is the cauſe why 
things are not truely eltecmed asthey ought, and that there 
is no Prophetin his owne.countrey, 

How wee are to dire and rule our willes, ſhall be ſayd 

| heercaftce. 


Pass5lons and AFFECTIONS, 


pms the paſſions of the minde is very great and 
plentifull, and takes vpa great roome inchis doQtrine of 
Wiſedome. To lcarne how to know them, and to diſtinguiſh 
them, isthe ſubie of this booke, The generall remedicsto 
bridle, rule, and gouerne them, the ſubic of theſecond 
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inthe Preface. Now 
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'booke, The particular remedies of cuery one of ther, of the 


third booke, qo method of this booke, ſet downe 

chat in this firſt booke we may attaine 
the knowledge of them, we will firſt ſpeake of theminge- 
nerall in this firſt Chapter, afterward in the Chapters tollow- 
ing particularly of cuery one of them. Ihaue notſceneany 
that painteth them out morerichly, and tothelife, than Le 
Siewr du Uair in his little morall books, whereof Lhaue made 


good v{cinthis pallionate ſubicR, 
Cuae. XVIIL 
Of the paſſions in general. ; 
Aſſion is aviolent motion of the Sole in theſenlitiue 


thereof, which is made either to follow that which 75* deſeiption 


takes to beeuill. 
But it is necellarie that we know how theſe motions are 


made, howthey ariſe and kindle themſelues in vs z whuch a 7. 


maf\ may repreſent by diucrs meanes and compariſons : firft 
inregard of their agitation and violence, Thee Soulewhich 
is but one in the bodice hath many and diuers-powers , accor- 
ding to the divers veſſels wherein 1t is retained, theinltru. 
ments whereof it maketh vſe, and the obieRs which are pre- 
ſented vnto it. Now when the parts wherein it is incloled, 
doenot retaine and occupieit , but accordingtothe propor- 
tion of rheir capacitie , andas farre forth as itis necetlarie for 
their erue ve ; the effects thereof are ſweete, benigne, and 
wellgouerned :-but when contrariwiſe the parts thereof haue 
more motion and heat than is needfull for them,they change 
and become hurtfull ; no otherwiſe than the beames of the 
Sunne, which wandering according to their naturall libertie, 
do ſweetly and plealingly warme 3 if they berecolle&ed and 
gathered into the concauities of a burning glalle, they burne 
and conſume that they were woong to nouriſh and quicken, 
Againe, they haue divers degrees in their force of agitation z 


andas they haue more or leile,fo they are diltinguithed the 
indifferent ſuffer themſelues to-be taſted and digeſted, ex- 
prefling chemſclues by words and tcares ; the greater and 
more 


the ole thinkethtobegood forit, or to flic that whichic 7?"#** 


2 
T heir agite- 


m7 of 

more violent aſtoniſh theſoule, oppreſle it, and hinder the 

libertic of it ations, Care lewes loqunntar , ingentes fupent, 

TI tongue , but great cauſe aſtonſpment and 
lence, 

Secondly, in regard of thevice, diſorder, and iniuſtice 
that is in theſe paſlions,we may compare man to a Common. 
weale, and the ſtate of the ſouleto a ſtate royall, whereinthe 
Soueraigne for the gouerment of ſo many people hath vn- 


der.magiltrates, vnto whom for the exerciſe of their char. F 
ges he giucth lawes and ordinances, reſzruing vnto hini(clfe * 


thecen(uring of thegreatelt and moſt important occurrents, 


Vponthis order dependeth the peace and proſperity of the | 


ſtate: andcontrariwiſe, if the magiſtrates, which are asthe 
middle fort betwixt the Prince and the people, ſhall ſuffer 
themſclues cither to be decciued by facility , orcurrupted by 
fauour ; and: without reſpet efrher of their Soucraigne , or 
tie lawes by him eſtablitked , ſhall vſe cheir owne auchoritic 
inthe execution of ther attaires , they fill all with diforver 
andconfulion. Euen ſoin wan , the veiderſ{tanding is the $o- 
ueraigne , wh:ch hath vndcrit a power eſtimatiue, and ima- 
ginatiue, as a magiſtrate, both to take knowledge , and to 
ijudgeby the report of the ſenſes of all things that (hallbe pre. 
ſented, and to mouc our affe tions, for the better execution 
of the iudgements thereof : for the conduRt and direction 
whereof in the excrcile of it charge , the law and light of Na. 
ture was giuen vnto it : and moreouer, as a helpe in all 
doubts, it may haue recourſe vnto the eounſell of the ſuperi- 
our and ſoueraigne,thevnder(tanding. And thus you {ce the 
order of the happie ſtate heereof : but the vnhappieis when 
this power which is vnder the vnder:!anding , and aboue the 
ſenſes, whereunto the firſt iudgement of things appertaineth, 
ſutfercth it ſelfe for the moſt part to be corrupted and decei- 
ved , whereby it iudgeth wrongfully and raſbly , and after- 
wards manageth and mooueth our affeQions to ill pu c, 
and filleth vs with much trouble and vnquietneſle, T hat 
which moleſteth and corrupterh this power, are firſt the ſen- 
ſes, which comprehend not the truc and inward nature of 
things, but ouly the face and outward forme, carrying vnto 
cheſoule the image of things,with ſome fauourableccommen- 
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Lation,and as it were a fore tudgement and preiudicate opi- 
anion efhei quakries, according as they finde them pleating 
and agreeable to their particular, and not profitable and ne- 
cetfarie for the vniuerſall good of man : and ſecondly , the 


mixture of the falſe and indifferent judgement of the vulgar opinies, 


fort. From theſe two falſe aduiſemenes and reports uf the 
Senſes, and vulgar ſort, is formed in the foulean inconhde- 
rate opiaion, which weconceiue of things, whether good or 
ill, profitable or hurtfull, to be followed or eſchewed which 
doubtleiſe is a very dangerousguide, and raſh miltretle : for 
it is no ſooner conceived, but preſently without the commu 
ting of any thing to diſcourſe and vnderſtanding, it potle(- 
ſth it{clfe of our imagination, and as within a Citidell, hol- 
deth the fort again(t right and reaſon, afterwards it de{cen- 
deth into our hearts, and remooueth our attcions, with vio- 
leat motives of hope,tearc, heauinelle,pleaſure, To be briefe, 
it makes all the fooles, and the (editions of the ſoule, which 
are the paſlions,to ariſe, 

I vill likewife declare the ſame thing, by another ſimili- 
tude of military policy, The Senſer arcthe Semtinels of the 
Soule, watching for the preſeruation thereof, and meilengers 
or ſcouts toſerue as miniſters and inſtruments to the vnder. 
Randing, the ſoueraigne part of the So-w/e. And for the better 
OI heereot, they haue recciued power to appre- 

end thethings, to draw the formes, and to embrace or reiet 
them, according as they ſhall ſeeme agreeable or od10us vnto 
their nature, Nowin exerciling theircharge, they mult bee 
contentto know, and to giue knowledge to others of what 
doth palle, not enterpriling to remous greater forces, leſt by 
that meanes they put all into an «/ar«m and confuſion. Asin 
an army, the Sentinels many times by want of the watch- 
word, and knowledge of the deſſeigne and purpoſe of the 
Captainethat commandeth, may be deceeiued, and take for 
their ſuccor their enemies diſguiſed which come vnto them, 
or for enemies thoſe that come to ſuccour : So the Senſes by 
not apprehending whatſocuer is reaſon, are many times de- 
ceiued by an appearance, and take that for a friend which is 
our enery, And when vponthis thought and rc(olution,not 
attending the commandement of reaſon, they go abourto re- 
moue 


P's i - 
a the hs-vy iraſcble, they raiſe a 
moue the power e caſe. 
dition and tumult in our ſoules, during which time, reaſon is 
not heard, nor the vnderſtandingobcied. 
4 By this time we ſee theirregiments, their rankes, their ge- 
Yhe difliaftien nerall kindes and (peciall. pillion is moucd by the ap- 
of the Paſfious and opinion, cither of whatis or w is Ul 
— fby that which is good, and that the ſoule do limply ſo con- 
ſabieft liderof it,this motion is called Loue. If it be preſent and ſuch 
Of the coxcap;ſ}. whereof the Sewle in itſelfe taketh comfort, it is called plea» 
evble ſon. ſure andiov : if itbe tocome, itis called delire : if by that 
which is cuill, itis hate : ifir be preſentin our (clues, it is ſor- 
row and gricfe: if inanother, itis pity : if i beerocome, itis 
feare. Andtheſe which ariſe in vs bythe obieRt of an . 
rent euill, which weabhor and fliefrom, deſcend more 
ly into our hearts, and ariſe with greater difhculty. And this 
is the firſt band of that ſeditious rowt, which troublethereſt 
and quiet of our ſoules, that is, in the concupilcible part, the 
eftets whereof notwithſtanding they are very dangerous, 
yetthey are not {o violent as thoſe chat follow them:for theſe 
firſt motions formed in this part , by the obie&t which pre- 
ſenteth it ſelfe, do palle incontinenely intothe iraſcible part, 
that is toſay, into that compalle where the ſoule ſecketh the 
In the iraſeible Means to obtaine or auoid that which ſeemeth vntoit either 
. good orill. Andrthen cuen as a wheelethat is already in mo» 
tion, recciuing another motion by a new force, turnes with 
farre greater e ; fothe Sexle being already mooucd b 
che firlt apprehenlion, ioining a ſecond endevour to the firſt, 
carrieth it{clfe with farre more violence than before, and is 
ſtirred vp by pallions more puiſant and difhcule to betamed z 
inaſmuch as they arc doubled, and now coupled ta the for- 
mer, vniting themſclucs, and backing the one the other by a 
mutuall conſent : for the firſt paſſions,which are formed vp- 
onan obict of an appearinggood, entring into conlidergti- 
on of meancs whereby to obcraincit, ſtirrevp invs cither 
or deſpaire. Theythat are formed vpon an obieR of an euill 
to come, ſhicrevp invs cither feare, orthe contrary which is 
audacitie; of a preſent euill, choler and courage : which pat- 
lions are ſtrangely violent, and wholly pervert the reaſon 
which they finde already ſhaken, Thus you (ce the Po 
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pall windes from whence ariſe the tempelts of our Sowle, 
andthe pit whereoutthey riſeis nothing elſcburthe opinion 
(which commonly i: Aer oe. 7 HEINE. contrary to 
nature, verity, reaſon, cerrainty) that a ran hath, that the 
things that preſent themſcluesvnrovs, are either good or ill: 
for hauingconceiued them to be ſuch, we either follow them, 
or with violence fliefrom them. And theſe are our paſlions. 


Or Passrons In PanrtTICYLAR, 
A1 Advertiſement. 


E will intreat of their natures, that we may thereby (ce 
their follies, vanity, miſcry, iniuſtice, & that foulnetle 
that is in them, ro the end we may know &lecarne how iultly 
to hatecthem. Thecounſell thatis given forthe auoidarice of 
them inthe bookes following, Theſe arethe two parts of ,, , 

. 40, 2. 1nt 
phylicke, ro ſhew the malady, and togiue theremedy, Ir re. ,,,,Q ox, 
maineth thereforethat heere wee fir(t ſpeake of all thoſe that «4+ 4nd 7 em. 
. relpe the appearing good, which are loue and the kindcs prrexce. 

thercof, deſire, hope, defpaire, joy ; and afterwards all thoſe 
that reſpe& the ll, hich are many, choler, hatred, enuie, 
icaloulie, revenge, cruelty, fearc,ſadnetle, compathon, 


Cuare. XIX. 
Of Lone in general, 


Hefirſt and chiefe miſtreiſeof all the paflions is Loue, The difin ime 
which conliltcrh of diuers ſubie&s, and whereof there of love and com 
are divers ſorts and degrees, Thereare three principall kinds 
vnto which all che rel(* are referred (weſpeake of the vitious 
and pallionate louc, for of the vertuo''s , which is Amity, 
Charity , DileRion, we vill (peake inthe vertueof Tuſtice) 24. ;. 
thatistoſay, Ambition or Pride, which is the loue of great- 
neſle and honour ; Couctouſnetle,the loue of r.ches ; and vo- 
luptuous or carnall loue, Beholde hecre the three gultes,and 
po_ {tcepes, from which, few there are chat can de- 
end themſclues : thethree plagues and infections of all that 
we hauein hand, the minde, bodieand goods : the armories 
of thoſe three captaine enemies of the health and quict of 
mankinde, 
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Seneca, 


3 
Jt is natural, 


T he deftription. 


| Df Lone 

mankinde,the Di fleſh, the world. Theſearein truth 
three ,the moſt common and vniverſall paſſions : and 
therefore che Apoſtle hath diuidedinto theſethree, whatſoe. P 
ucr is in the world, Qn=jcquid off in mundo , oft concupiſcentia fc 
oculorum, aut carns, ant ſuperbiawite. Allthat ts inthe world, « el 
the luſt of the eyes, the concupiſcence of the fleſh, andthe pride of d 
life. Ambition, as moreſpirituall, ſo it is more high and no- f 
ble than the others. Voluptuous loue, as morenaturall and 
vniverſall (for it is cuen in bealts themſclues, where the reſt 7 « 
arenot) ſoit is more violent, and lefle vitious : I fay imply 
violent, for ſometimes Ambition excelles it : but this is ome 
particular malady. Couctoulnelle of all the reſt is the lackelt 
and molt (otriſh' 


TT A + 4. 
Of Ambition, 


Mbition (which is a thirſt after honour and glory , a 
glutronousand exceffiue deſire of greatneile) is a (weet 
and plcaling paſſion , which diſtilleth eaſily — 
ſpirits, butis not without paine gotforth againe. Wethinke 
it is our ducties to embrace what is good, and among(t thoſe 
ood things,we account of honour more than themall, See 
cecrethe reaſon, why with all our {trength wee run vnto it. 
An ambitious man will alwayes be the firſt, he never lookes 
backward, bur will forward to thoſe that are before him : and 
it isagreater griefe vnto him to ſuffer one to go beyond him, 
than itis plealure vnto him,toleauc a thouſand behind him. 
Habet hoc vitium onmmu ambitio, nenrefficit, Atl amburon bath 
this vice, not to looke backe. It is twofold: the one ofglory and 
honor, the other of greatnetle and command : that is prob- 
table tothe world,and in ſome (cnſe permitted, as ſhall be pro- 
ued : this peraitious, 

Theſeed and root of ambition is naturall invs. Thereisa 
prouerbethar ſaith, T hat nature, is content with a little : and 
another quitecontrarie, That nature is ncuer ſatished, neuer 
content : but it {ti]] defirerh, hath a will co mount higher, and 
cocnrich it ſelfe, and it gocth not a ſlow pace neither, but 


weh a looſe bridle it runneth hcadlong to greatneſſe and 
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glory. Nawera noſtra impery oft anida: ad implendum cupids- 

Hater preceps, We are natwrally greedy of authority and Fampere, 

and ru ne headloag fo the ſaturfyrng of our defires, Andwithſuch 

force and violence doe ſome men runne, that they breake 
their owne necks, as many great men haucdone, cuen at the 
dawningas it were, and vponthe point of entrance and full 
fruition of that greatneiſe which hath colt them ſo deare. Ie 
| & j+anaturall and very powerfull paſſion, and in the endit is 
® the laſt that leaueth vs : and therefore onecalleth it, The ſhire 
of the ſoule : becauſe it is the talt vice it purteth off. Eran ſa- 

prentibus cupide plerig nowſſima exuitur, T be laſt vice which enen Tacitos, 

* the wiſe abandon « defire of glory. 

' Ambition,asitisthe {trongeſt and moſt powerfull paſſion 3 9 
thatis, ſo is it the moſt noble and haughty zthe force and pu- T's _—_ f 
itſance thereof is ſhewed , in that # malterech and ſurmount. <2 ery 
eth all ochcr things, cuen the (lrongelt of the world, yea all 0- 
ther pallions and affeQions, even loucit ſelfe, which (eemerh 
neuertheletlerocontend with it for the Primacy : As we may 
ſee in all the great men of the world, Alexander, Scipio, *Pom- 

p#y, and many other,who haue couragiouſin refuſed to toueh 
the molt beautifull damoſels , that were intheir power, bur- 
ning neuertheleſlewith ambition , yeathat vitory thay had 
ouer loue, ſerued their ambition, eſpecially in Ceſar , For ne- 
uer was there aman more giuento amorousdelights, euen of 
allſexes, and all forts of people, witnelle ſo many exploits 
both at Rome and in ſtrange countries, nor more carefull and 
curious inadorning his perſon ; yet ambition did alwaies ſo 
carry him, that for his amorous pleaſures hce never loſt an 
houre of time which he might employ to the enlargement of 
his greatnelle, for ambition had the ſoueraigne place in him, 
and did fully poiſeTe him. Wee (ce on the other (idethat in 
Marcxs +Antonins and others, the force of louc hath made 
them to forget the care and condu@ of their affaires. But 
yet both of them being weighed in equall ballance , ambition 
carieth away the price, T hey that hold that loue is the ſtron- 
ger, ſay that boch the ſouleand the body, the whole man, is 
polleiled by it, yea that health it ſelfe dependeth thereup- 
on. Butcontrariwiſe it ſeemeth that ambition is the ſtronger, 
decaule it is altogether ſpirituall, And in as much as loue 
| (eilerh 
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Thecare of lift, 


5 
The lawes, 


6 
Religion, 


$9 C mu 
ſe(ſeth the body, it is therefore the more weake, becauſe it ig 
ſubieto lacicty, and therefore capable of remedics, both 
corporall, naturall and ſtrange, as experience ſheweth of ma. 
ny, who by diuers meancs haue alaied, yea quite extinguilhed 
the force and fury of this paſlion;but amabition is not capable 
of ſaciety, yeait is ſharpned by the fruition of that it delireth, 
and there is no way to extinguiſh it, being altogether 1n the 
ſoule itſclfeand inthe reaſon, 

Itdoth likewiſe vanquiſh loue and rebbeth it, not onlie of 
it health and tranquillitie (for glorie & tranquillity are things 
thatcannot lodge together) bur alſo of it owne proper life,as 
Agrippma the mother of Nere doth plainely pruuc, who deli- 
ring andconſulting with others to make hir (anne Emperour, 
and vnderſtanding that it could not be done, but with the 
loiſe of her owne life, ſhe anſwered , as if ambition itſelfc had 
ſpoken it, Occidar moas imperet, It commandeth mee enennow 
to be ſlame. 

Thirdly, ambition enforceth all the lawes, and conſcience 
it ſelfe;the learned haue ſaidot ambition, that it is the part 
of euery honeſt man alwaicsto obey the lawes, exceptitbee 
in acaſc of ſoucraignty for a kingdome which only deſerueth 
adiſpenſation , being (ſo dainty a morlell, that it cannot but 
breakea mansfalt , $s violandum oft ws , rernands canſa yie- 
landumeſt, in ceteris pietatem colas. If a man may at any time Vie 
olate [nſtice, it muſt be to gaine a kingdome , in the reſt obſerne 
mſtice and pietie, 

Itlikewiſetrampleth vnder foote and contemneth the re- 
uerence and reſpect of religion, witnellc /croboam, Mabumet, 
who neuer tooke thought torreligion ; but tolerated all reli- 
gions ſo he might raigne: and all thoſe arch-hereticks who 
haueliked better to be chicfe leaders in errours and lies with 
a thouſand diſorders, than to be diſciples of thetruth : and 
therefor ſaith the Apoſtle, thatthey that ſutfer themſelucs tro 
bee putfed vp with this paſlion and atteRion , make ſhip- 
vom» and wander from the faith, piercing themſelues tho- 
row with many ſorrowes. 

To beſhort, it oftereth violence euen to the lawes of Na- 
turceitſclfe. This hath beene thecauſe of ſo many murders 
of parents, infants, brothers ; witaclle Abſalon , Abmelech, 
Athalias, 
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Athalias, Romnlns, Sei King ofthe Perfianr, who killed both 
his father and brother, Selimenthe Great Turke his two bro- 
thers. Sothat nothing isable torelilt the force of ambition, 
it beatsall to theground , ſo high and haughtic is it. It lod- 
gcth only in great mindes, even in the Angels themſelucs. 
Ambition is notthe vice or pallion of baſe companions, 


nor of common or {mall attempts, and daily enterpriſes: + ;-4 l/4y 
Renowne and glorie.doth not proſtirute it (clfe ro (o baſe a p-ſſivn, 


price; it purſucth not thoſe things that are limply and ſolely 
good and profitable, but thoſe that arerare, high, ditt:culr, 
{trangeand vnuſuall, That greatthirſt after honour and re- 
ation, thatcaſts downe a man , and makes him a begger, 
and to ducke and ſtoop to all ſorts of people, & by all meanes 
yea the molt abicR, at what baſe price ſeouer , is vile and dif- 
honourable: itis a ſhame and diſhonour ſo to be honoured, 
A man mult not begreedic of greater glorie than heis capa- 
ble of; and to{well & robe putted vp for every good and pro- 
fitable ation, is to ſhew his caile while hee lifes vp his head; 
Ambition hath many and diuers waics, and practiſed by 
divers meanes : there is one way [trait and is open, ſuch as 


9 
eAlexander, { «[ar, Themiftocles tooke ; there is another ob- /t «tb divers 
lique and hidden, which many Philoſophers and profeſſors **** 


of piety haue taken, whogoe forwards by going backeward, 
before others by going behindethem, nor vnlike towier- 
rawers, who draw and goe backward ; they would faine bee 
glorious by contemning glory, And to fay the tructh,there 
is greater glory in refulingand trampling glory vader foot, 
thanin thedclire and fruition thereut, as Plats told Diogenss. 
Andambitionis neuer berter carried, better guided, than by 
wandering, and vnuſuall wayes. 


Ambition is a folly and avanity, forit is as much as if a 1! f1t5- 


man ſhould runto catch theſmoake in (tead of thelighe,the 
ſhadow in ſtead of the bodice, tofaltenthecontentment of his 
munde v pu the opinion of the vulgar ſort, voluatarily to re. 
nounce his owne liberty, co follow the pallions of others, co 
enforce himſelfe,to diſpleale hiniſelfe; bh the pleaſure of the 
beholders, to let his owne affeRiors depend vpon the eyes 
of another ; ſofarre foorth toloue vertue as may be tothe li- 
king of the common fort ; todoe good not for the loue of 
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good, but reputation. This is to be like vntoveſſelswhen 

ey arepierced , a man candraw nothing foorth before hee 
givethem a vent, 

Ambition hath no limits, it isa gulfe that hath neither 
brinke norhotrome z it is that vacuiry which the Philoſo- 
phers coulFheuer tnde in Nature; afire. hich encreaſeth by 
that nouriſhment that is giuen vntoir, Wherein it truly pai- 
eth his waſter : for ambition is only jull in this , that itſufh- 
ccth for hi: owne puniſhment,ard is exccutioner tot ſelfe, 
The whecleot Ixion is the motion of his delires, which turne 
and rcturne vp and downe, neuer gining ret! viito his minde. 

They chat will fattcr amb.tion, lay it is a ſeruantor helpe 
vrito vertue, and a ſpurre to beautifull actions;for it quitteth 
a man of all other {innes, and inthe end, of himfclte roo; and 
all for vertue: but it is ſo farre from this, that 't hideth ſome- 
times "our vices, but it takes tÞ i {ot a ay, but it couereth 
or rather hatcheth them for a tine vnder the deceittull cin- 
ders of a malicious hypocrilic, with hope toſet them on fire 
altogether, when they haue gotten authority fuftcient ro 
raigne publikely and with impiety. Serpents Joſe not their 
venim, though they be frozen with colde, nor an ambitious 
man his vices though with acolde diflimulation hee cover 
them : for when he is arived to that pitch of heigherhat he 
delired, hethen makes them feele abs heis. And though 
ambition quit a man of all other vices, yet it never taketh a- 
way it ſelte An ambitious man purteth himſclte foorths ro 
great and honourable aRions, the profit whereof returneth 
tothe publike good, but yer he is neuer the bertcr man that 
performes them, becauſe they are netthe ations of vertue 
but of paſſion, no thoughthat ſaying be often in his mouth, 
Weare not borne for our ſelues but the weale-publike. T he 
meanes men vſe to mount them(ſeluesto high eſtate, and their 
carriages in their ſtates and charges, when they arcarriued 
thereunto, do ſufficiently ſhew what menthey are, and their 
owneconſciencey telles the maſt that follow that dance, that 
howſocuer the publike good be their outward colour, yt 
their owne particular is thatthey intend, 

Particular aduiſements ar.d remedies againſt this evil] you 
ſhall inde Lb, 3. cap. 42, 
Cuapy. 


Cnay. XXI, 
Of Conetouſneſſe and her counter-paſſion, 


Oloucand affecriches is couctoulnetle ,; not only the I 
loue and affection, but allo cuery ouer-curious care and Ph. it «. 
induſtry about riches, yea their diſpenſations themlelues 
and liberty, with arteand too much attention procured, haue 
a ſent of couctouſnelle : for they are not woorthy an carneſt 
careand attention. 

The delireof goodsand thepleaſure we takein polleſling , 
ofthem is grounded only vpon opinion. The immoderate 7 force ther- 
delire to get riches is agangreene in ourſoule, which with a »/. 
venimous heat conſumerh our naturall atteions, tothe end 
it might fill vs with virulent humours, So ſoone as it is lod- 
ged in our hearts, all honeſt and naturall aftetion which we 
oweeither to our parents or friends, or our ſelues, vaniſherh 
away. All che reſt inzeſpe of our profit ſeemeth nothing, 
yea we forget inthe end, and contemne our ſelues , our bo. 
dics, our mindes, for this tranſitory traſh,and as the Prouerbe 
is, We lell our horſeto get vs hay, 

Couctouſnelleisthe vile and baſe paſſion of vulgar fooles, 
who account riches the principall good of man, and feare x4, folly and 
pouerty asthe greateſt cuill, and not contenting themſelues mery of coue- 
with necetlary meanes, which are forbidden no man, weigh '9»ſn-fſe in ue 
that is good in a Goldſmiths ballance , when nature hath '*** 
taught vs to meaſureit by the ell of necellity, For what grea.. 
ter folly can there be than to adore that which Nature it 
ſelte tath put vnder our teet, and hidden in the bowels of the 
eartl), as vnworthy to be (eene, yea rather tobe contemned, 
and trampled vndertoot ? This is that thatthe only linne of 
man hath torne out of the intrailes of the earth, and brought 
vnto light , to kill himſelte. /» lucem propter que pugnaremuns 
excutimin : non ernubeſcumu ſumma apud nos haberi, que fuc- 
runt ima terrarum. We dig out of the bowels of the earth, and 
bring to light thoſe things for which we would fight ; we arenot a- 

ſhamed to efterme tho(e things moſt highly, which are inthe loweft 
and neuth-rmoſt parts of the earth. Natureſeemeth eucn in the 
hirlt birth of golde, and wombe from whence it proccedeth, 
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after aſort to haue preſaged the m'ſery of thoſe that arein 
louewith it : forit hathſo ordered the matter, that in thoſe 
countreyes where it groweth , there growes with it neither 
pralle, nor plant, nor other thing that is worth any thing, as 
e:uirgvsto vnderſtandthereby, thatin thoſe mindes where 
thedelire of this mettall growes, there can not remaine ſo 
much as a ſparke of true honour and vertue : for whatthing 
can be more baſe, than for a man to Jiſgrade, and to make 
hin(elfe a ſeruant, and a ſlaue to chat, which ſhould be ſubieR 
vnto him? Apud/apientem dinitie [unt in ſernitnie,apnd Hinlunm 
inimperio. Riches ſerue a wiſe man but command afoole, Fora 
couctous man ſerues his riches, not they him, and he is fayd 
to haue goods as he hath a feuer, which holdeth and tyran- 
nizeth ouer a man,not he ouer it. What ching morevile than 
to loue that which is not good,neither can make a good man, 
yea is common, and inthe poſleſſion of the molt wicked of 
theworld, which many times peruert good maners, but ne- 
uer amend them 2 Without which ſo many wiſe men haue 
made themſelues happy, and by which many wicked men 
havecometoa miſerable end. To be briete,what rhing more 
miſerable than to binde the living vnto the dead, as MMczene 
119 did, tothe end their death might be languiſhing andthe 
morecruel!l ; to tie the ſpirit to the excrementand (cumme of 
thecarth ; topiercethorow his owne ſoule with a thouſand 
torments, which this amorous paſſion of riches brings with 
it ; andto intangle himſeclfe with the ties and cords of this 
walignait thing, asthe Scripture calleth chem, which doth 
lixewiſeterme them thornes, and theeues wh:ch (teale away 
the heart of man, ſnw#es of the Diuell, idolatry, and the root 
of all euill Andtruly hethat ſhall ſce the Catalogue of thoſe 
envies and moleltations which riches ingender within the 
heart of man, as ther proper thunder-bolt and lightning, 
they would be more hated than they are now loued. Deſwne 
ropie multa , anaritiz emma : in nulium anarus bona eſt, mſe 
peſſim's.. Pemrrty want et h many thimgs, but conetonſneſſe «ll z 4 
court ous man is good to none, and worſt of all to humſelfe. 

There is another contrary pallion tothis, an41 vicious, to 


The counter=- hate riches, and to ſpend them prodigally , thisis to retule 
***- the meanestodoe well, to put in practile many vertues, and 
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to flie that labour which is farre greater inthe truecommand 
and vſe of riches, than in not having themat all ; rogouerne 
himſelfe better in abundance than in pouerty. Inthis there 
is but one kinde of vertue, whichis, notto faint in courage, 
butto continue firme and conltant. In abundance there are 
many, temperance, Moderation, Liberality, Diligence, Pru- 
dence, and ſo forth. There, more is not expreſled, but that 
helookero himlſelfe : heere, that he attend firſt himſclfe,and 
then the good of others. He that is ſpoiled of his goods hath 
the more liberty to attend the more weighty affaires of the 
ſpirit : and for this cauſe many, both Philoſophers and Chri- 
flinns out of the greatnctle of their courage, haue put it in 
prattiſe, Hedoth likewiſe diſcharge himſelfe of many dutics 
and difficulties thatare required inthe good and honelt go. 
ucrnment of our riches, in their acquilition , conſeruation, 
diſtribution, vſcand employment : but he that quieteth him- 
(cife of his riches for this reaſon , flicth the labour and buli- 
neiſe chat belongs vntuthein ; and quite contrary doth it not 
out of courage, but cowardize : and aman may tell him, that 
he ſhakes oft his riches, not becauſe they are not profitable, 
but becauſe he knoweth not how tomake vſe of them, how 
tovſethem, And notto beable to endure riches , is rather 
weakneile of minde,thanwildome, faith Senecs. 


Cray. XXII, 
Of carnal Loxe. 


£m Loue is a feuer and furious paſlion,and very dan. _ , 7 

gerous vnto him that ſuffereth himſelfe to becarricd by ** "95> *<- 
it: For whatbecomesof him ? He is no more himſelfe ; his 
bodic endureth a thouſand labours in the ſearch of his plea- 
ſure,;his mindeathouſand helles to ſatishe his deſires, and 
delire it ſelfeincreafing, growes into furie. Asit isnaturall, 
ſois it violent and commoantoall,and therefore in the action 
thereof it equalicth and coupleth fooles and wiſe men', men 
and beaſts together, Itmaketh all che wiſedome reſolution, 
ene oy nof the (oule bealtly and brutiſh. 

iſe by 


Fen. 


Hereby, as lik lleepe, Alexander knew himſelfe to 
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bea mortall man, becauſe both theſe ſuppreſle the faculties 
of the (oule. 

Philoſophie ſpeakcth freely of all things , that it may the 
better inde out their cauſes, gouerne and iulge of them ; (o 
doth Divinitie , which is yet more chalte and more (tra'r. 
And why nor, ſince that all things belong vnto the ivrild1ti- 
on and knowledge thereof? T he Sunne ſhines on the dung- 
hill, andis neither infeRted , nor annoyed therewith,” T o be 
ottended with words is a token either of great weaknelle, or 
ſome touch or guilt ofthe ſame maladic.. Thus much be (po- 
ken for that which followeth , or the like if itſhall happen, 
Nature on the one ſule with violence thruſtcth vs forward 
vnto this ation; all the motion of che world rcefolucth and 
yeelderh to this copulation of the male and female : on the 0- 
ther ſide itcauſerh vs toaccule, to hide our ſelacs,to bluth for 
thame, asif it were a thing ignominious and dilkoneſt. We 
call ita ſhametull a, and the parts that {crue thereunta our 
ſhamectull parts, But vw hy ſhametull, fince naturall, and{ kee- 
ping it(elte within it owne bounds) wt, lawfull and necetla- 
rietYea, why are beaſts exempted from this ſhame ? Is it 
becauſe the countenanceſeceres foule and deformed ? Why 
foule, lincenaturall ? In crying, taughing, champing, gaping, 
the viſage is morediltorted: 1s is to the end it way (crucas a 
bridle and a (tay toſuch a kind of violence? why then doth 
Nature cauſe ſuch aviolence? Or contrariwiſe : Is it becauſe 
ſhameſeructh asaſpurre, and as fulfure ; or that the inftru- 
ments thereof mooue without our conſent, yea againſt our 
willes 2 By this reaſon beaſts likewiſe ſhould be baſhfull : 
and many other things moue of themſeclues invs without our 
conſent, which areneither vicious nor ſhametull : not only 
inward and hidden ( as the pulſe & motion of the heart, arte- 
ries, lungs, theinltruments and parts that ſexue the appetite, 
of cating , drinking, dilcharging the braine, the bellie, and 
their ſhuttings and openings, arc beſides, nay many times 
againlt our willes,( witnetle choſcſneclings, yawnings, teares, 
hoquets and fluxions, that are not in ourowne power, and 
thisof thebodie: the fpirit forgetteth , remembrerh , belee- 
ueth, misbelecucth , and the will it ſelfe , which many times 
willeth that which we would it willed not) but outward and 


apparant: 
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apparant : the viſage bluſheth, waxCth pale, wanne, the bo- 
dic grow eth fat, leane, the haire turncth gray, blacke, white, 
groves, (tandsonend, without and againſt our conſent. 1s 
it that heereby the pouertie and weaknetleof man way be the 
more trnely ſhewed ? that is as well ſeenc in our cating and 
drinking, our gricts, wearinelle, the disburdening of our bo. 
dics, death , whereof a man is notalhamed, Whatſocuer the 
rcalon be, the acon in it ſelfe and by nature is noe way 
ſhametull,it is truely naturall;zſo is not ſhaine : witnetle the 
beaſts, Why (ay I beaſts ? The natureof man, ſayth Diuini- 
tic, maintcining it (clte in ir f:rit originall tate, had neucr 
knowen what ſhame was, as now it doth ; for from whence 

 commeth ſha ne but from weakenefle, and weakenelle but 
from linne, there being nothing in nature of it (elfe ſhame. 
full ?Thecauſe then of this ſhame not being innature, we 
mult (ecke it elſewhere, Ir is therefore artificiall, Itis an in- 
uention forged in thecloſcrt of Venws to giuethe greater priſe 
to» the bu-:nciſe, and to inkindlethe delire thercot the more. 
This is with alittle water to makethe fire burne the cleerer, 
as $ nithcs vie todo, to inflame the delire to ſee what ir is 
that is hidden ; to heare and know what it is that 1s muttered 
and whiſpered. For to handlethingsdarkely as if they were 
mylterics, and withreſpet and ſhame, giueth ta(ſte and eſti- 
mation vnto then. Contrariwiſe, a loole, freeand open per. 
milhon and commoditic,derogaterh from the woorth,and ta- 
keth away the true reliſh and delight thereof, 

This ation thenin ir (clte, and limply taken , is neither ,, ad 
ſhaimetull nor vitious, lince itis naturall and corporall, no vs, 
morethan ocherthe liceations are : yea, if it be well orde- 
red, it is juſt, probrable, necellarie at the leaſt, as it is to cat 
and Jrinke, Bur that which doth ſo much diſcredit it, is, that 
moderation isſeldome kept therein, and that toattaine there- 
unto, we make great ſtirres, and many times vſe bad meanes, 

v hereby itdraweth after it, it ittgonot before, many euils all 
worſethanthe ation it ſelfe, The charge niſcth abouethe 
principall, and this is to fiſh ( as it is ſayd ) with threeds of 
goldeand purple. Andall thisis purely humaine. Bea(tsthat 
tollow ſimple nature, are quit fromall theſe troubles. But the 
art of man outheone lide — gard about it, plantcth 
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at the gate ſhame to giueit a reliſh : on the other ſide ( & the 
coulinage of men } )it inflameth and ſharpneth the dehire, it 
deviſcth, remoucth,troubleth , cturneth all roplic turuicto at- 
taine vutvit, (witnelſe Poctrie, which ſportcth not i (elfein 
any thing ſo much as in this ſubieR ) and findeth every en- 
trance vnto ittobe better, than by the gate, and the lawfull 
way, and followeth cuery wandring way , rather than the 
common way of mariage. 


Cuaye, XXIIL 
Deſires , Concupiſcence, 


Here ariſe not ſo many billowes and waves inthe ſea, as 

delires inthe heart of man: it is a bottomletle depth, it is 
inftnitc, divers, inconſtant, confuſed, and irreſolute, yea ma- 
ny times horrible and dete(table, but ordinarily vaine, and ri- 
diculous in it ownedelires, 

Bur firſt it ſhall notbe amitlle to diſtinguiſh them, Some 
are natuall , and they are juſt and lawfull : they arelikewiſe 
in bealts, they have their limits and bounds, a man may (ee 
the end of them; and liuing according to thoſe, there is no 
man a begger, Of theſe ſhall be ſpoken heerecafter more at 
large : for (toſay thetruth ) thelearenotpallions. Others 
are beſides nature proceeding from our opinionsand fantaſie 
artihciall,ſupertluous, which we may, for diltinions ſake, 
call concupiſcences or Lults, Theſe are purely humaine, 
bealts know not what they arc, only man is inmoderate in 
his appetites : theſeare without limits, without end, and are 
naught cls but confulion, D eſideria naturalia finit a ſunt , eX 
falſa opinions naſcentia, vbi deſinant non babent  Nullns enim 
terminus fal/o oft : via ennti aliqnid extremum eft , error immen- 

ſs eſt, Naturall deſires haxe their bounds , but thoſe which grow 
of a falſe opinion are without end; For inthat which i falſe there 
no limit : be that traweleth in his right way , comes to an end of bis 
tournie ; But he that ts out of bis way , knower not whether he wan. 
ders. And therfore living accordingto theſe, there is no man 
can be rich and contented.Of theſe itis properly that we haue 
{poken in the beginning of this Chapter, and that we farther 
intend inthis maccer of the paſlions, Ic is for theſe that a man 


ſweats, 
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fixeats, and travels, 4d ſupernacus ſndatar , that a man iour- 
neyeth by ſea and by land, goerhtowarre, killes him(clfe, 
drownes, betrayes, loſeth himlelfe : and therefore it was well 
ſayd, That concupiſcence is the roote of all euill, Now it fal- 
Icth out many times(aiuſt puniſhment)that when a man ſeek. 
cth how to ſatisfic hisdelires, and to glut bimſelfe with the 

$and plcaſures of Fortune, he loſcth and is deprived of 
thoſe of Nature : and therefore Diogenes hauing retuſcd that 
money that Alexender offered him, deſired him togiue him 
that he had taken from him, to go outof the Sunne, 
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Oz deſires and concupiſcences gather heat and redou- 
ble their force by hope, which inflameth with the ſoft 
and gentle aire thereof our fooliſh delires, kindleth in our 
mindes a fire, from whence ariſcth athicke ſmoake, which 
blindeth our vnderſtanding  carricth with it our thoughts, 
holds them hanging inthe clouds, makes vs dreame waking. 
Solong as our hopes endure, ordelires endurewith them : 
it is a play-game wherewith Nature bulieth our mindes, 
Contrariwiſe , when deſpaire is oncelodged necre vs, ittor- 
menteth our ſoules in ſuch ſort, with an opinion of never ob- 
tcining that wee deſire, that all bulinetle belides mult yeeld 


vntoit. And for the loue of that which wee thinke never to . 


obtcine, wee loſe even the relt of whatſocuer wee polledle. 
This paltion islike vnto little children, whotobereuenged 
of him that hath taken one of their play-games from them, 
calt thereſt into the fre. Iris angry with it (elfe, and requi- 
reth of 4 _ _ —_—_—— of it ownefollicand infeliciie, 
Afrer thoſe pallions that re(pe the apparent good 

weto thoſe that reſpeRt the evill. 6230 hes 


CHaP. XXV. 


Of Choler. 
CI” is a fooliſh paſlion which putteth vs wholly out 


of our (clues , and with ſeeking the mcanes to withltand The FR 
and 
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The cauſes they - 
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and beat backe the evill which it chreatneth vs, or hath alrex: 
dy procured vs,mak<cth the blood to boile in our heares, and 
ſtirreth vp furiousvapors in our ſpirits, which blinde vsand 
calt vs hcadlohg to whatſocuer may ſatisfie the delire which 
wee haue of rcuenge. Irisa ſhorr fury, a way to madneſle: 
bycheprompt and ready impetuolity and violence thereof, 
itcarrieth aud ſurmountcth all paſſions. Repentina & vs ve 
Kerſa eu oft, Sudden and wiolent us the force thereof, 
Thecauſes that diſpoſe and mooue vnto choler are frſl 
weatnelle of ſpirit, as we [ee by experience inwomen, olde 
men, infants, licke men, who are commonly morecholericke 
than others, ſnwaldum omne, natura quertlum « ſt. All weake 
things are full of complaint. A man deceiucth himſelte to think 
that there is courage where there 15 violence: viulcnt motions 
arclikethe endcuours of children and okde men, who runne 
when they thinke to goe : for there is nothing more weake 
than an unmoderate motion: any agreat :mbccitlity is itin a 
man tobe cholericke. Secondly the malady of the minde, 
whereby it is made cucr-tendcr to beare blowes, asthevice- 
rate parts of the bodie, where che ſound being interetled ther- 
io, arcaltonilhed and wounded with light nuatters. Nuſquam 
ſine querela egratarginn:ur, Sorethings arencucr touched with. 
out com aint, The totle of a penny,orthe omiſſion of againe, 
puts into choler a couctous man ; a laughter orglance of his 
wife ſt:rresthispatſion ina icalous man. Thirdly, lult, vaine 
nicenelle, (clte-loue, which makes a mananxious and angry, 
puts him into cholcr tor the leaſt cauſe that may be. Nula 
res mays racundium 4/ut quam luxaria, Nothing doth more nox. 
11h anger then luxury. T his loue of trifles, of a glatle,a dogge, 
a bird, is a kinde of folly thattroubleth vs muct,and ltirres vp 
this cholerickepaſlion in vs, Fourthly, too much cuntiotic, 
Du norms inquiri, (eip um inquictat, He that [earchethto much, 
diſquieterh him{elfe. T his is to feeke occalions, and out of the 
lighenefle of the heart cocalt a man into choler, nut atrending 
any cauſerthcreof, Sepe ad nos ira vinu, ſepries nos ad ulam. An. 
cr often commerb unto vs, we oftner tou. Fiftly, lightnelle in 
hel ceuing what comes firſt tothe care. Butthe principall and 
formall cauſe is, ay opinion of coutemprand miſuſage,cither 
by word, deed, countenance, Theſe ate the reaſons whereby 
ch we 
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we pretend tojuſtife ourcholer. 
he lignes and ſymptomes are very manifeſt, an4 more 


than of any other pallion and (o ſtrange; thatthey alter and 7% f2** 


changethe wholeeſtate of man,'they transforme and disti> 
gure him, vt fot arfficile UIrum mags deteſtabile Ui, ant de- 
forme. So that it difficult to know, whether it be a more deteſt a- 
ble or deformed vice, Some of them are outward , the face red 
and deformed, the eyes ficy, the looks furious, the care deafe, 
the mouth foaming, the heart panting, the pulle beating, the 
vernes (ſ«ollen, the troague ſtammering, the teeth gnathing, 
the voice loud and hoaiſe, theſpeech wperte, and to bee 
bricfe, it puts thewhole body intoa fireand a fcuer. Some 
haue Iu wax rhcir veines, ſuppreſt their vrine, whereby pres 
ſeat death hach enſued. VWhat then can the eſtate of the 
ſvirit be within, when it cauſeth (ogreat adiſorder withour, 
Cholerarthe firſt blow driueth away and baniiheth reaſon 
and iuJg.1ncat, tothe endit may wholly potletlethe place 
afterwards it filles all with fire, and ſmoake,and darkneile,and 
no.[e, likevnto him that puts the matter out of the houſe and 
then ſets fre and burnes han(clfealiuewithin ; or likevnroa 
ſhip, that hath neircher (terne, nor Pilot, nor (ailes, nor oares, 
which commits it fortune tu che mercy of the waucs, windcs, 
aud tempelt in che middcelt of a furivus (ca. : 

The ctfeRts thereot are great, many times miſerable and 


Jamentable, {+eler fir(t entorceth vs coimultice, for it is kind. The effects, 


Iedand iharpned by aiuſt oppolition, and by cheknowledge 
that a man hath of thelittle reaſon he hathro be angry, Hee 
ethatis moued toangervpon a falſe occalion, if a man yeeld 
him any goed reaſon why heſhould not be angry, heis pre- 
lently more incerſed cucnagain{tthe truth __ INNOCENCyY it 
ſclte, Pertiaacrores nes facit PUGH As i748 , Quaſi argument un fit 
tjle wraſcendi graxiter iraſct, The iniquit 'y of ang'r doth make v? 
more I» bhorne, as if t were an argument andproofe of wſt anger, 
to be greenonſly angrie. The example of Pi/+ is very notable 
and prooues thistrue, whoexcelling otherwiſeinvertue(the 
hiſtory is very well knowen ) being mooued to choler, did 
vniully pucthreeto death, and by aſubtileaccufation cau- 
ſed them to be found guilty , only becauſe they acquited one 
es vnguilty whom hee by his former ſentence had condem- 
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ned, Ttis likewiſe ſharpned by lilence and cold replie, as ga- 
theringthereby that it proceedeth out of /a contempt both of 
him and his cho'er z which is proper vnto women, who many 
times arcangrie to the end they may ſticre vpthat pallion in 
another, and increaſe their choler euen to fury, when they (ce 
; that a man vouchſateth not to novurith that humour in them, 
by chiding with them. So that Cholerſheweth it (elfe to bee 
more ſauage thana beaſt, (ince neither by defenceor excule, 
nor by ſilence and patience without defence, it will not bee 
woon nor pacthed. The iniuſtice thereof 1s likewiſe in this, 
that itwill be both a judge and a party, that it will that all cake 
part with it, and growes to dehance with as many as will 
ſcemetocontraditt it, Secondly , foraſmuch as it isinconli- 
derate and heady, it caſteth vs headlong into great milchiets, 
and ſometimes euecn into thoſe which we molt flic, & doe wiſh 
and would willingly procure another man, Dat penas dum ex- 
1g1t, It is puniſhed, whilſt it punifoeth, or farre worle, The paſ- 
lion is fitly compared togreat ruines, which burlt cthenſlom 
in pieces vponthat which they fall, iepurſucth with ſuch vie- 
lencethe ill of another, that it heeds not the auoiding of it 
owne. Itintrappeth and intangleth vs, makes vs to [peake 
andto dothings, ſhamefull, yacomely, vnworthy our (Caves, 
Laſtly, itcarricth vs ſobeyond our (clues, that it makes vs co 
doe things ſcandalous, dangerous, and irrevocable, murders, 
poiſonings,treaſons,whereby follow greatand too late repen- 
tances:witnelle Alexander the great after he had ſlaine Chime, 
and therefore Pythageras was wont to (ay , that the end of 
Choler was the beginning of repentance. 

This paſtiun feedes vpon it (elfe , flattereth and tickleth it 
ſelfe, with a | ——— thatit hath reaſon, that it is iult , ex- 
culing it (elfe vponthe malice and indiſcretion of another, 
butthe iniuſtice of another cannot make that iuſt , nor the 
loſſethat wee receive by another make that profitable vnto 
vs: itis too raſh & ingonſiderate to doany thing that is good, 
it would curean cuill with an euill ; for to yeeld the correQi- 
on of an offenceto Choler, is tocorret aviceby it (elfe. Rea- 
ſon which ſhould haue the command ouer vs, needsnoſuch 
officers as of their owne heads execute lawes , not attending 
her ordinance; ſhe would haue all things done according to 
_ nature 
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nature by meaſure, and therefore violence doth noway bebe 


it, Butwhat , ſhall vertue (ce the infolencie of vice and not 
be angry with it ? ſhall the libertie thereof beſo bridled as not 
todarc tobce mooucd again(t thewicked ? vertuedcliresno 
indecent liberrie, it needes not turne it owne (trengrh againſt 
itſelfe, nor that thewickedacile of another ſhould trouble it: 
a wiſe man mult as well beare the vices of a wictked man 
without choler , as his proſperitie without enuie. Hee mult 
endure the indiſcretions of raſhand inconliderate men, with 
the (elfe ſame patience that Phylitians do the iniuries of mad 
men. There is no greater wiſcdome, gor more profitable in * 
the world, than to endure thefolly of another , _- otherw-ſe 
by not ſuffering it with patience, we make it our owne, That 
which hath heeretofore beene ſpoken touching Choler , may 
likewiſe be ſpoken of theſe okivns following, hatred, enuic, 
revenge, which are made or formed Cholers. 

Parcicular aduiſements and remedies again(t this cuillare 

Lib, 3. cap. $1. 


Cuayr, XXVL 
Hatred, 


Atred is a ſtrange paſſion, which ſtrangely and without 
Herr troublethvs : and toſay thetruth , what is there 
in the world that tormenteth vs more ? By this paſſion wee 
putour {clues intothe power of him that we hate, to afflict 
and vex vs zthe light of him mooucth ourfenſes, the remem- 
brance [tirreth our ſpirits both waking and (leeping ; yea we 
neuer preſent him to our memories but with diſpight and 
gnaſhing of teeth, which puts vs belides our (clues, and tearcs 
our owne hearts; whereby we utter in our ſelucs , the punitn- 
ment of that eutll we wiſh vnto another, He which haterh is 
the patient, he that is hated, the agent : contrary to the ſound 
of the words, the hater isin torment, the hated incaſe, But 
what doe we hate 2 Men, or their matters and attaires?Doubt- 
letle wee hate nothing that wee ſhould ; for if there bee any 
thingtobe hated 121 chis world, it1s hateit ſclfe and (ſuch like 
paſhioas, contrary tothat wiuch ſhould command invs. 

Part.cular 
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Particular conſiderations and remedies againſt this cuill, 
are Lb, 3. cap. 3. 


Cuaye. XXVII, 


Emnmie. 


_—_— is coulen-germaine to Hatred a miſerable paſſion 
and outragious bealt, which im torment excelleth hell ir 
ſelfe, It is adelire of that good that another [om ee 
gnaweth our heart, and turneth the good of another manto 
our owne hurt. But how ſhould it corment vs, lince it is as 
well againſt chat whichis ill, as that which is good 2 Whileſt 
an enuious man looketh obliquely vpon the goods of ano- 
ther man, heloſeth what is good in himſelfe, or at lcalt wiſe 
takes no delight in it. 

Particular aduiſements and remedies againſt this euill, are 

Lib, 3. cap. 33. 


Cauae. XXVIIL 7 
[ealonſie. 


1 | n_—_;__- a pallion likealmoſt both innatureand gfe, 

Wh it @, vnto Enuic, but that it ſeemeth that Enuic conlidereth not 
what is good, but in as much as it isin thepotleſſion of ano. 
ther man, and that we delire it for ourſelues ; and Iealovlic 
concerneth our owne proper good, whereof wee feare ano- 
ther doth partake, 


2 lealoufie is a weake malady of the foule, abſurd , vaine, 
The weakereſe terrible and tyrannicall, it infinuateth itſelte vnder the title 
—_—_ of amity, but after it hath gotten polleſſon, vpon the lelfe- 


ſame foundation of loue and good will, it buildeth an euer- 
laſting hate, Vertue,health, merit,reputation,are the incen- 
diarics of this rage, or rather the fewell vnto this fury. 


. Itis likewiſe the Gaule that corrupteth all the Hony of 
Thevenim Our life : itiscommonly mingled with the fweetelt and plea- 
thereef, ſanteſt ations, which it maketh ſo ſharpe and ſower as no- 


thing more: it changeth loue into hate, reſpe&into diſdaine, 
allurance into dithdence: it ingendreth a pernitious curiolity 
and delice amantocleere himſelte of that cuill, which be- 


ng 


- 
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vaſt remedie, by too much ſirring Rinketh the more: 
5 Lara doth he bur publiſh, put out ofall doube, bring in- 
tothelight, ſound with a trumpet his owne ſhame and miſe- 
ry, and thediſhonour of his ownechildren? i 
Particul1r conliderations and remedies againlt this euill, 
are Lib. 3.cap. 35+ 


Cuan ECX3K 


FRenenge. 


He dclire of Revenge is firſt a cowardly and effeminate 

paflion, proceeding troma baſe, weake and abie& mind, 
which experience telleth vsto betrue : forwecommonly tee 
the weakeſt mindes the molt malicious and'reuengetull, as 
women and children, T he valiant and generous minde doth 
little teele this paſſion, but contemneth aud difdaineth it, ci- 
ther becauſe the iniury toucheth him not, or becauſe he that 
offereth the in1urie is not worthy his revenge, as not daining 
ſo farre to debafe himſelfe : /ndsgnns Cafary wa. Vuworthy the 
anger of Ce/ar, T he haile, thunder, and tempelts, and thoſe 
fearefull motions that are inthe aire, doe neither trouble nor 
touch the ſuperior celeltiall bodies, bur only the weake and 
inferior: and euen ſothe indifcretions andchildiſh brawles of 
fooles wound not great and high minds, Allthe great men of 
the world, Alexander, (ear, Epammondas, Scipio, have beene 
ſofarre from reuenge, that quite contrary, they haue done 
oood vnto their enemies, 

Secondly, it is a boiling and biting paſſion, and like a 
worme it gnaweth the hearts of thoſe that are infeted with 
it; it moleſteth them by day, and by night keepes them a- 
waked. 

Itis likewiſe full of injuſtice, for it tormenteth the inno- 


I 
A coward(y 
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Ring, 


cent, and addcth atfiiftion; It is to makethe party offending, raivf. 


to feele that cuill agd puniſhment, which the delire of re- 
uenge giueth toa mans heart ; andthe party offended goes to 
lay onthe burthen, asif he had notalready hurt enough by 
the injury receiued ; in ſuch (ort, that many times and ordi- 
narily,whilcft he tormentcth himſelfeto ſecke meanes of re. 
uenge, he that hath committed the offence laughs and makes 

| himlclfe 
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\  Dangerom, 


Fenenye, 
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Renenge. 
himſelfe merry with it. But itis alſo farre more vniuſt in the 
meanes of the execution, which many times is wrought by 
trealons and villanous praftiſes. 

Laſtly, the execution is not only painfull but dangerous 
too ; for experiencetellethvs, that hethatſceks to be reven.- 
ged,, doth not that which he would, and what his blow inten- 
dceth,but commonly that which he would noe comes to palle, 
and thinking to put out the eye of his enemy, he putteth out 
both hisowne. T he feare otiultice tormenteth him, and the 
care to hide him thoſe that loue him. 

Againe, to kill and to makean enJ of his enemy, is not re. 


F 
Yo lilis not to yenge, but meere cruelty, which proceedeth from coward- 


linelſe and feare. Tobe reuenged isto'beat his enemy, to 
make him (toope ; notto kill him : for by killing hee feeles 
not the power of his wrath, which is the end of revenge, 
Andthis is the reaſon why aman cares not to be reuenged 
ypon a dogge or a beal(t, becauſe he can no way talte or con- 
ccit his reucnge. In truc revenge there mult be a kinde of 
pleaſureand delight in thereuenger : and he vpon whom he 
1s reuenged mult feele che weight of his diſpleaſure, ſuffer 
paine,& repent him of the cauſe, which being kid he cannot 
doe: yca he is rather freed thereby from all miſcric, and con- 
trariwiſe he that is the reuenger endureth many times that 
torment & feare which he wiſhed to his enemy, To kill then 
is atoken of cowardlinelle and feare, lclt his enemy feeling 
the torce of his revenge, ſhould liveto requite him with the 
like ; which though it make an end of the quarrell, yet it 
woundeth his repuration, itisa tricke of precaution and not 
of courage, and is the way to proceed ſafely but not honora- 
bly. 2m: occidu longe, nonwlciſcrtur, nec gloriam aſſequutur. He 
that killeth a farre + doth neither reuenge,nov obtaine renowne. 

Particular aduiſeinents and remedics agaialt this cuill, are 

Lb, 3, cap, 34. 
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{raelty. 


Rueltie is a villanous and deteſtablevice, and againſt 


nature, and therefore it is likewiſe called Induamentne 
t 
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It proceedethfrom weakenelle, Omni ex infirmitate feritas eft, 
All cruelty proceedeth of infirmuty. And it is the daughter of 
cowardlinciſe: for a valarous man doth alwayes cxerciſe his 
ſtrength againlt a reliſting enemy, whom he hath no ſooner 
at his mercy, butheis ſatisficd: Romana virtue, parcere ſubice 
Hi , debellare ſuperbor. The Romane vertue was to ſpare the 
humble, and ſubdue the proude, Foraſmuch therefore as cow- 
ardly weaknelle can notbeof this ranke, tothe end it may yet 
get the name of valour, it makes blood and mallacres the 
proofe thereof, Murders in victories are commonly execu- 
ted by common people,and the officers of the baggage. Ty- 
rants arc bloody, becauſe they feare, not knowing Bow to (c- 
cure themſclues, but by rocting out thoſe that may offend 
them ; and therefore they exerciſetheir cruelty againlt all, c- 
uen women too, becaulc they feareall, cantta fer, dum cuntta 
temet. He flriks all, becauſe hefeares all Cowardly dogges bite 
and teare with their teecth, within the houſe, theskinnes of 
thoſe wild beaſts, which inthe open field rhey durlt not looke 
ypon, What makes ciuill warres ſo crucell, but that tic where. 
with the common people are led and linked, who like dogs 
that are backtby their maſter backe oneanother? TheEmpe- 
rour Maxruues being tolde that one Phocas a louldicr ſhould 
kill him, enquired what he was, and of what nature and con» 
ditionzand being tolde by his ſonne in law Pip that hewas 
a baſe coward : Why then,ſaith he,no maruell it he be a mur- 
derer and cruell, It proceedeth likewiſe from theinward ma- 
lignity of cheſoule, which feederh and deligheerh it ſelfe with 
the hurtof another, Monſters, like (abgula. 


Cuae, XXXI 
Sadneſſe, or Heanineſſe of heart. ' 


CHI is a languiſhing feeblenelſe of the ſpirit , and a ** u*- 

kinde of diſcouragement ingendered by the opinion that 

we have of the greatnelle of thoſe enils that affiit vs, Itis a 

dangerous enemy to our reſt, which preſently weakeneth 

and quelleth our ſoules, if we take not good heed, and takerh 

trom vs the vſe of reaſon and diſcotirſe, and themeans wher- 

by to provide for our affaires, and wich time it rulterh and 
Tn 7 fenowerh 
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fenoweth cheſoule, it corrupterhthe whole man, his 
vertues _—_ even then when he hath moſt needto keepe 
them awaked, towithſtand that cuill which oppreſſeth them: 
but we mult diſcouer the foulnetle and follie, the icious 
effes, yea the iniulticethat is in this cowardly, bale, and fee. 
ble paſſion , to the end wee may learne with all our mightto 
fie and auoide it,as molt ynworthy the wiſelt men,according 
tothe doctrine ofthe Stoicks,which is not (o calie to be done 
becauſe it excuſeth and couereth it ſelfe with many beautifull 
colours of nature; pietic, goodnelle, yea the greatelt part of 
theworld it drawes to honour and fauour it , makingitan or- 
nament to wiſedome, vertue, conſcience. 

Firſt then it is ſo farre from being naturall ( as it would 
make men belecue)that it is formall,and an encmic to nature, 
as may calily be proued. Touching ceremonious ſorrowes 
and publike movrnings, ſo much attefted and practiſed in 
former times, and likewiſe at this preſent ( my meaning isnot 
ro touch the honeſtice and moderation of obſcquiesand fune- 
ralls, nor thatſorrow that belongs to picty and religion) what 
greater impoſture or deceitfull couſenagecan there bein any 
thing belides ? How many fained and artificiall counterfcit 
couſcnages are there with no ſinall coſt and charges, both in 
thoſe whom it concerneth;the authors of the (port,and thoſe 
whoſe offices they make uſeof in that bulinetle ? For to giue 
the bettercred:rto their jugling tricks they hire people to la« 
ment, and to ſend vp theirſhreeking cries and lamentations, 
which all men know to bee fained and extorted for money, 
tcaresthatare notſhed but to bee ſcene, and ſu ſoone as they 
arc out of ſight, are dried vp ; where isitthat nature hath 
taught vsthis ? Nay,whatisthere thatnature doth more ab. 
horreand condemne? It is atyrannicall, falſe and vulgar opi- 
nion (theworlt, as hath been ſaid, almoſt of all the paſſions 
thatteachehvs'ro weepe and lament in ſuch acaſe. And i 
a man cannot finde occalion of teares & a heauy countenance 
inhimfclfe, he muſt buy it atadeare- price inanother,in ſuch 
fortthat to fatishie this opinion , he muſt enter intoa great 
charge whereof nature if we would creditit , would willingly 
diſchargevs. Is not this willingly and publikely to betray 


reaſon, to enforce and to corrupt nature ; to proltitute his 
owne 
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owne manhood,to mocke both the world and hinſelfe, toſa- 

tisfie thevulgar ſort, which produce nothing bur errour, and 
account of nothing that is not counterfeit and diſguiſed?Nei- 

ther are thoſe moreparticular ſorrowes naturall , as it ſeemes =NNOE. 
to many for if they did proceed from nature, they ſhoude 
bee common to all men, and almoſt touch all menalike. 

Now wee ſee that the ſelfe ſame things that are cauſes of (or- 

row to ſome, give occalion of ioy vnto others, that one Pro- 

vince, one perſon laugheth at that whereat anocher weepeth 

that they that are conuerſant with thoſe that lament , exhort 

them to reſolution,and to quit themſclues of their tears. Yea 

the greatelt part of thoſe that thus torment themſelucs,when 

you hauetalked with them, or that themſelnes hauc had the 

leaſure but to diſcourſe vpon their owne pallions , they con- 
feiſethat itis but afolly thus to affli theraſclues, and praile 

thoſe who in the like aduerſitics , have made head againlt 

fortune, and with a manly and generous courage haue with- 

Rood their afflitions. Andit is certaine that men do not ac- 
commodate their mourning to thier cauſe of ſorrow , but the 

opinion of thoſe with whom they live. And ifa man marke 

them well, he ſhall find tharit is opinion , which themoreto 

annoy vs preſenteth the things vnto vs which torment vs ci- 

ther more than they ſhould,or by anticipation,feare,and pre- 

uention of thatwhich is to come, ſooner than they ſhould. 

But it is againſt natnre, inaſmuch as it polluteth and defa- 3 - 
ceth whatſocuer nature hath made beautifull and amiable in {tf natwree 
vs, which is drowned by the force of this paſlion,as the beau- 
tie of a pearle is diſlolued in vineger, We make ourſclues 
heerby ſpeRtacles of pity, we go with our heads hanging, our 
cics faltned on the carth, our mouthes tongueletſe, our mem- 
bers immooucable, our cies ſerue for no other vic than to 
weepe, that you may ſay wee are nothing butfweating (ta- 
tues, turned ( as the Poets faine)like N:obe intoa ſtone by the 
power of this pallion. 

Nowitis not only contrary and an enemy vnto nature, but . ”, 
God himſelfe : forwhat other thing isit, butaraſh and out- _ 
on op_ ntagainſt the Lord and common law of the ; 
whole world, which hath made all things vnder the Moone 
changeable and corruptible? If we _=_ this law, why do we 
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torment our ſelues? Ifwe knowit not, whereof doe we com- 
plaine, but of our owne ignorance, in that we know not that 
which Nature hath written in all the cornews and creatures of 
theworld? Wearc heere notto giuea law, but to recejueit, 
and to folly that which we find eſtabliſhed : for to torment 
our ſclues by contradicting it, doth but double our paine, 
Belides all this, it is pernicious and huctfull vnto man , and 
by ſo much the more dangeroug, bccaule it killeth when we 
chinke it comforts, hurteth vnder the colour of doing goo 
vnder a falſe pretence of plucking the iron out of the wound, 
it drives ittothec heart : and the blowes thereof are ſo much 
the more hardly auoided, and the enterpriſes broken. becauſe 
itis a domeſlticall enemy brought vp vith vs, which we haue 
cngendred for our owne puniſhment. 

* Qutwardly, by a dcformed and new countenancexliolly 
altered and counterfeited ; it di honoreti;;:and defaineth man. 
Doe but conlider when it entreth into vs, it filicth vswith 
ſhame, in ſuch ſort, that wee dare not ſhew our {elues in 
publike place, no not privately to our deareſt frienc's ;and at- 
ter we are once polſctled of this paſſion, we doe nothing but 
ſeeke corners to hide our [clues tromthe fight of inen, What 
is this toſay , but that ieconde.nethitſclte, and acknowled- 

eh how indccent it is? For it is for a woman ti:at is taken in 
= wantonnellceto hide herſelfe, and to feareto be knowen. 
Againe 4dobutconlider the veſtments and habits of ſorrow, 
how ſtrange and effeminate they are; which ſheweth , that it 
taketh away whatſocuer is manly and gencrous in vs, and 
puts vpon vs the countenances-and infirmitics of women: 
and therforethe Thracians adorned thoſe men that mourned, 
like women. And ſomeſay,that ſorrow makes men eunuches, 
Thefirſt and moremanly and generous lawes of the Romans 
forbad theſcefteminateTamentations, finding it an horrible 
thing, that men ſhould ſo degenerate from their owne na- 
tures, and dothings contrary to manhood ; allowing only of 
thoſe firſt rcares which proceed from the firſt encounter of a 
freſh and new gricfe, which may fall euen from the cyes of 
Phyloſophers themſelves , who keepe with their humanitie 
their dignitic: and may fall fromthe eycs, vertuenot falling 
from theheart, 3 
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Now it doth not only alter the viſage, change, and diſho- 


neſtly diſguiſe a'man outwardly, bur piercing cuen to the lwady, 


marrow of the bone, Triſtitia exficcat ofſa, Hranineſſe drieth 
the bones, It weakeneth likewiſe the ſoule,troubleth the peace 
thereof, makes a man vnaptto good and honourable entcr- 
priſes, taking awaythetalte, chedefire,and the diſpolitionto 
doe any thing tluat is profitable cither ro himlelfe orto anv- 
ther, and not only todoe good but to recciuc it: Forcuen 
thoſe good fortunesthat light vpon him dilpleale hin every 
thing is tare vnto his ſoule, as vituals to a corrupted (to- 
—_— and laſtly,it maketh bitter our whelc lite, and poi- 
{onerh all our at.ons. 


Itis ewofolde, great and cxtreame, or at leaſtwiſe, though re 4:$:n0s 


not greatin it (e!te, yet great when by reaſon of a ſuddenfur- 
prilc, and furious vuexpeRedalaruin itſciſeth vponthe heart 
of a nan p.erceth it thorow , _— him of motion and 
ſenſe, like a ſtone, & not valike that miſerable mother Noe, 
Diriguit viſu in medio, calor offareliquit, 
Labunr, & lmge vix tandem tempore fatuer. 
She ſonndedin our ſight, fainted, and waxedpale, 
Fell downe, and long ut was, ere ſpe could tell bir tale, 
And therfore the Painter diverlly and by degrees preſentin 
vnto vsthe ſorrow and miſerable eltate of the parents 
friends of /phygeaia when the was facrificed, when he came 
eo her father, he painted him with his facecovered,as confel- 
ling his art notſuthcient to exprelle in the viſage a griefe of 
that degree, Yea, ſomctimes a ſorrow may beluch , that it 
killeth outright. The ſecond degree is the indifferent ſor- 
row, which'though perhaps it may be greater thanthe for. 
mer, yctintin.citis letlened and eaſed, and is exprelled by 
teares, fobs, ſighs and lamentations: Cure lexes loqunntsr, 
zngentes flupent, Light cares doe ſpeaks, great confawnd, 
Particular aduilementend remedics again(t this cuill, are 
Lib. 3.cap. 29. 
Cnare, XXXIL 
|{ompaſſion. 
WE lagh with thoſe thatare afflicted , and with a fellow- 
like tecling pitie their miſeries , either becauſe by a (c- 
4 3 crct 
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erctconſent we participate one the others euils, or becauſe 
we fearc that in our ſelues, which hath happened to others, 
Bue this is done two wayes , whereby there 1s likewiſe a ewo- 
foldecompallion; the one good, whena man with a good 
will, not croubling or affliting himſelfe,not cffeminating his 
owne nature, and withove impeachmeut of equitie or honor, 
doth freely and effeually fuccour thoſe that are afflicted. 
Thisis that vertue ſo much commendcd in religion, found in 
the holieſt and wiſeſt inthe world : the other is a paflion of a 
feeble minde, a ſottiſhand feminine pitic, which proceedeth 
from a delicate tendernetle, a troubled ſpirit, proper to wo- 
men, infants, and to cruell and malicious mindes ( which are 
conſequently baſe and cowardly, as hath beene prooued in 
the Chapter of Crueltie) who pitic the puniſhments of offen- 
ders, which produceth vniult effeRts, not reſpeing the 
depthand merit of checauſe, but the preſent fortune, (tate 
and condition. 

Aduiſements and remedies againlt this cuill,you ſhall find 

Lib, 3. cap. 30. 
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r | Fw is the apprehenſion of an cuill tocome, which hob» 
The deſcription. & deth vs in a continual care, and runnes before thoſe euils 
chat fortune threarneth vs, 

Wee ſpeake not heereof that feare of God ſo much com. 
mended in Scripture, nor of that feare which proceedeth 
from loue, and isa {weerrefpet towards the thing beloued, 

tommendablein ſubiefts and all inferiours towards their ſu- 
jours ; but of that vitious feare that troublech and affli- 
Reth, which is theſeed of linne , the twinne of ſhame, both 
of one wombe, (prung from thatclofeand curſed mariage of 
the ſpirit of man with a diabolicall perſwalion, Times, cd 
quod nudus eſſem, & abſconds me. 1 feare, becauſe I was naked, 
and therefore 1 hid my ſelfe. 
2 It is adeceitfull and malicious paſlion, and hath no other 
The malice and POWer ouervs, but to mocke and ſeducevs: it ferucs it turne 
ryranay thereof. with that which is to come, wherethough weſceme to fore- 
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ſeermuch , weſeenothing atall ; and in that doubefull darke- 
nefſceit holdeth vs, asin a darke place, as theeues doby might, 
to the end they may robbe a man and not beknowen, and 
give agreatand ſudden affright with a ſmall number. And 
therefore it tormentethvs with masks and ſhewes of cuils , as 
men fearechildren with bug-beares ; cuils that haue nothing 
but a ſimple appearance, and haue noughe in themſelues 
whereby to hurtvs, yea ,are not evils, but that wee thinke 
them (o, Ititche only apprehenſion which we haue, which 
makes that cuill tovs which is not (o, and draweth cuill cuen 
from our owne good to affli& vs withall. How many do we 
ſeeeuery day , that with feareto become miſerable, become 
that they feare, and turne their vainefeare intocertaine miſe- 
ries ? How many haueloſt their friends, by diſtruſting thew 
friends ; haue got diſcaſcs, by fearing them? One hathin 
ſuch ſort conceucd an opinion that his wife hath plaicd falſe 
play with him, that for griefe he languiſheth ;another hath 
in ſuch ſort apprehended ſuch a conceit of pouertie, that he 
falleth ſicke : and to be briefe,ſome hauedied for feareto die. 
And euenſo may a man fay almoſt of whatſocuer wefeare: 
for feare ſcemeth not toother end,than to make vs findethat 
which we fliefrom. Doubtleſle, feare is of all other cuils the 
greateſt and moſt tedious : for other evils areno longer cuils 
than they continue, and the paine endureth no longerthan 
che cauſe; but feare is of thatwhich is, and that which isnor, 
and that perhaps which never ſhal be, yeaſometimes of that 
which can not poſſible be. Beholde then apaſlion truly ma- 
licious and tyrannicall, which draweth from an imaginarie 
euilltrueand bitter ſorrowes, and isouer greedic by thought 
and opinion to ouer take, nay out-run them. 

Feare doth not only fill vs with evils, and many times by 
falſe appearances, but it likewiſe ſpoileth all the good that 
wehaue, andall thepleaſure of our life, as an enemietoour 
reſt, A mancantake no delightin the fruition of that good 
which hefeareth to loſe ; lifeirſelfe can notbe pleaſant, if a 
man feare to die. Nothing good (faith an ancient writer) can 
bring pleaſure with it, but chat againſt the loile whereof a 
man 1s alwayes prepared. ; 

Iris alloa (trange paſlion,indiſcreet and inconſiderate,and 
H 4 proceeds 
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edsas often from the want of iudgement, as of heate, 
| ſeth from dangers, and many times calteth vs intodan- 
gers ; forit ingendreth invs ſuch an inconfiderate delire to 

get out ; foritaltoniſheth, troubleth, and hindereth vs from 
taking that order that is fit to get out. It bringeth a violene 
kinde of trouble, whereby the (oule being affrighted, with. 
draweth it(clfe intoit(clfe, and debateth with it (elfe how to 
auoid that danger that is preſented, Behides that great dil- 
couragementthat it bringeth, itſeizeth on vs with fuch ana- 
{tonilhment, chatwe loſe pur iudgement, & there ts no longer 
rcaſon or diſcourſe in vs : it maketh vs to flic when no man 
purſucth , yea many times our owne friends and (uccours : 

ades pair etiam anxila formidat. [nſomnch that feare dreadeth 

his owne helpes, Many haue run mad heerewith, yca the ſenſes 
them(clucs have heertby loſt their vſe : we haue our eyes 0- 
pn_—_ ſcenot z one | tovs, and we hearken notvnto 

un zwewould flie, and we can notgo. 

An indifferent feare puts wings to our heeles ; a greatnaile 
falt ourtect, and oglocken Feare peruerteth and cor- 
ruptcth the intire man, both the ſpirit, Pawor ſapientzans ome 
new nbs ex animo expevtorat, Fears deprineth my minde of all 
w/dome and ynderftanding. and the body, Obftwpni fteterum g, 
come, v2x faucibus beſit., [ was aftomſbed, my baires flood an end, 
and my tonone fiucke to the reofe of my month, Sometimes it 
makes vs deſperate, and therefore reſolute like that Romane 
Legion vnder thecondut of the Conſull Sempren:ws again(t 
Hanubal, Andacem feceral ipſe timor-' Feare made him bold, 
There are feares and affrightments without any apparent 
cauſe, and as itwere by ſome celeſtiall impul.ion, which they 

Lac.z2t, Call Panique terrours, Terrores decale, areſcentibus bomenibus 
pre trmore, Terror: from heanen, men conſuming away with feare. 
ſuch as once happened inthecity of Carthage , and wherewith 
whole people and armics haue beene confounded. 

Particular aduiſements and remedies again! this cuill, are 

Lib, 3. cap.28, 
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The ſecond Conſideration of Man, by 


comparing him with all other creatures, 


Cmnas CALI 


I 
7 Ee haueconſidered man whollie and ſimply in 4 refitable & 
\ / \/ biniefe;now letvsconlider him by comparing 4: »{: compe. 
,4 him with other creatures, which is an excellent 


meanes to know him. This compariſon hath a large extent 
and many parts that bring much knowledge of importance, 
and very profitable, if it be well done. But who ſhall doe it? 
Shall man ? Heis a party andto be ſuſpected ; and toſay the 
truth, deales partially thercin : which may cabily be proucd, 
becauſe he keepes neither meaſure nor mediccrity. Some- 
times he placeth himſelfe farre aboue all , hetcarmeshim- 
ſelfe a Malter , and diſdaineth the reſt : diuides vnto them 
their morſels, diftributeth ſuch a portion of faculties and 
powers vnto them as ſkall ſeeme good vato him. Sometimes 
as it were in deſpight , he debaſeth himſelfe beneath all ; hee 
murmureth, complaineth, wrongeth Nature asa cruell (tep- 
mother,makes him(ſelfe the outcalt and molt miſcrable of the 
world. Now both theſe extreamesare <qually againlt reaſon, 
vcrity , modeſty, But how would you have him to walke 
yprightly & eucnly with all other creatures, when he doth it 
not with man his companion, nor with God himſclfe, as (hal! 
be ſhewed ? this compariſon isallo dift.cultto do z for how 
cana man know the inwardand ſecretcarriages of creatures, 
that which moucth within them ? But yer Ict v8 doe our ende- 
uour todoc it without pallion, 

Firlt, the policy of the world is not ſo vnequall, ſo defor- 
med and irregular, neither is there ſogreat a diſproportion 
between the parts thereof,but that they that are neere neigh- 
boursand touch one another haue areſemblance,ſome more 
ſomeleile. So is there a great viciniticand kindred betwixt 
manand other creatures : they haue many things alike aud 
common to each other, and they baue differences likewiſe, 
but not ſo farre diltant and vnlike, but that they may hold 


together, 


Keclefiaft, 
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ether. Manir neither altogether aboue, nor beneath the 


reſt : All thatis vnder heaven, ſaith theWiſdome of God, 


runnes theſame fortune. 


Vide comms Let vs firlt ſpeake of thoſe things that are common to all, 
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and almoſt alike, which are to ingender, nouriſh,to do,moue, 
live, dic: [dem interiteas hominus Of inmentorum, O& equa vir 
w/que conditio. As the death of men, ſo of beaſts, and condition of 
them booth i alike. And this is againſt thoſe that inde them- 
ſelucs agrieued, ſaying, that man is che molt contemptible 
creature of Nature, doned, left naked vpon the naked 
earth, without coert, without armor, bound, ſwadled, with- 
out inſtruion of what is fit for him : whereas all other crea- 
cures areclothed and couered with ſhels, husks, haire, wooll, 
feathers, ſcales : armed with teeth, hiorns, tallants, both to aſ- 
ſaile and todefend : taught toſwim, to runne, to flie, to ling, 
to ſeeke their releefe, and man knowes neither how togo,nor 
toſpeake, nor to eat, nor any thing butcrie without an ap- 
prentiſhip and much labour. All theſe complaints to him that 
conlidereth the firſt compolition and naturall condition, are 
vniult and falſe: our skinne is as ſufficiently provided againſt 
che iniuries of times and ſeaſons as theirs, witnelle many na- 
tions (as hath beene ſayd) that neuer knew what garments 
meant : yeathoſe parts that we thinke we keepe vnco- 
uered, yeathe molt tender and (enlible,as the face, the hands, 
the {tomacke, and the delicateſt damoſels their brealts. 
Bands and fwadling clothes arc not necellarie, witnellc the 
Lacedemoniant , and in theſe daies the Swwtzers , eAlmaines, 
which dwell in cold countries, the Bi/ques & vagabonds that 
arecalled Fyypriens. Crying is ikoviiecommon vnto beaſts; 
all creatures almoſt complain,and grone for a time after they 
come intotheworld, As for armour,we want not that which 
is naturall, and haue more motion of our members, vſe their 
ſeruice more naturally and without inftraftion. If ſome 
beaſts excell vs inthus, wee in the ſame excell divers others, 
Thevſe of cating is both in them and in vs naturall and with- 
outinſtrution. Who doubteth that an infant, being vnce 
able to feede himſclfe, knowes how to ſeeke his ſultenance? 
And theearth likewiſe bringeth foorth and offereth enough 
ynto him for his neceſlity, without chroma MD 
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neſſe ſo many nations, which withbut labour, induſtrie and 
care live plenteoully. As for ſpeech, a man may well ſay that #- 5pu«b. 
if it be not naturall, it is not neceſlary : but it is common to 
man wich other creatures, Vhat elſe but (peech is that facul- 
ty we ſee in them of complaining, reioicing, of calling others 
to their ſuccour, of making loue ? And as wee ſpeake by ge- 
tures and' motion of the cies, the head, the ſhoulders, the 
hands (wherein deafe men are very cunning) ſo beaſlls, as wee 
ſce in thoſe which have no voice, who neuertheleſle do enter- 
change their mutuall offices; and as in ſome kinde of meaſure 
beaſts vnderſtand vs, ſo we them. They flatter vs, threaten 
vs, intreat vs and wee them, we ſpeake tothem, and they to 
vs, and if we perfe&ly vnderſtand not one another, where is 
the fault ?invsorin them? T hat isto be determined, They 
may as well account vs beaſts by thatreaſon, as wethem, yea 
they reproch vs for that we our ſelues vnderſtand not one a- 
nother. We vnderſtand not the By/qwes,the Britons,and they 
all vnderſtand the onethe other, not onely of the ſame, but 
which is morcofa diuers kinde, By a certaine barking of the 
dog, the horſe knoweth that he 1s in choler, and by another 
voice he knoweth he is nor, 
ine they haue their intelligence with vs, In the warres 7, araucl in- 
in the middeſt of the fight, Elephants, Dogs, Horſes vnder- teligence, 
ſtand with vs, they fraine their motions according tothe oe- 
calion, they purſue, they maketheir (land, they retire, nay 
they haue thcir pay, and divide the booty with vs, as it hath 
been praRtiſed in the new conqueſts of the Indies, And thele 
aretholerhings thac are commonto all, and alike. 

Letvs nowcometo thoſe differences and aduantages that Difereace ge 
the one hath ouerthe other. Manisfingular and excellentin aquamcages. 
ſomethings aboue other creatures, andin others, beaſts have 
the ſuperiority , tothe end that all things mighe thereby bee 
knit and enchained together in this ——_— policy of the 
world and nature. The certaine aduantages or excellencies 
of wan, aretholc great faculties of the ſoule ; the ſubcilitic,vi- of mes, 
uacitie, & (uti.ciency of the ſpirit to inuent, to iudge,tochule, 
{pcech to demand and to offer and to ſuccour, the handto 
execute that the ſpirit hath invented either of itſelfe, or lear. 
nediromanother, The formeallo of the body , the great di- 
uveriity 
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' 
verſity of the motion of the members, whereby his body 
doth him better ſcru'ce, 

The certaine aduantages that beaſts have over men, and 
ſuch asare paſt a!l doubt,are either gencral or particular, T he 
generall arc health,and ſtrength of body farre more perfeR, 
conltant, & (trongin them, among whom thercareno blind, 
deafe, lame, mute,diſcaſed,defetiue,and ill born,as amongſt 
men, The Sereno hurts them not, they are not ſubiet to 
rhcumes from whence proceed almoſt all other diſcaſes;from 
which manthough hecouer his head with a hat and a houſe 
too, can hardly defend himſelfe, Moderation in dict and o- 
cher ations, innocency, ſafety, peace and tranquillity of life, 
a plaine and intire liberty without ſhame, feare, or ceremony 
in things naturall and lawfull ( for it is onely man that hath 
cauſero hide himſclfe in his ations, and whoſe faults and 
imperfections offend others). Exemption from ſo many vi. 
ces and diſorders, ſuperſtition, ambirion, avarice, enuie, yea 
mightie dreames trouble notthem as they doe men, nur (o 
many thovghts and fantalles. T he particular aduantages are 
che pure, high, healchfull, pleaſant habitation, and abode of 
bird: in theaure, T heir ſurtcienciein ſome arts, as the ſwal- 
low and other birds in building, the Spider in {pinning and 
weauing,, diuers beaſts in Phylicke , and the Nightingale m 
Mulicke, Marucllous cffeRs and properties, notto be imi- 
rated, nonot imagined, as the propertic of the fiſh Remorato 
ſtay the greateſt veilels of the ſea, as we reade of the chicte 
galley of Aarcis Antonins, and the {clteſame of Caligula; of 
the Torpeds or Crampe-fiſh, to benum aud dead the mem- 
bers of another, though farrediſtant, and not touching him; 
of the Hedgehog, toforeſee the windes ; of the Chameleon, 
tochange h:s colours. Prognoſtications, as of birds in their 
paſſages from countrey to countrey , according to the diuer. 
fitic of theſeaſons ; of all bealts that are dammes, in knowing 
which of their young is the beſt ;for ſome happe falling out 
of defending them from danger, or conveying them totheir 
nelts, they alwaycs begin with that they know and foreſee to 
be the belt, In all theſe things man is farre their mferior, and 
in ſome of them he hath no skill az all, A man may addevn- 
tothis, if heewill, the length of their lives, which in ſome 
o 


beaſts doth ſeuen ot eight times exceed the longeſteerme of 
the life of man, 


Thoſe advantages that man prerendeth to have above 6 


beaſts, but are yet diſputable , and perl.aps as well in beaſts 


as men , are many : Firſt, the reaſonable faculties, diſcourſe, _—_ 
rcaſomng, d.ſcipline, ivudgement, prudence. Therearcheere xgojes, 


ewothings tobe ſpoken , the one of the vcritie oftherhing ir 
ſelfe, Ir is a great queſtion, whether beaſts be deprived of all 
cheſeſpirituall faculties. Theopinion thatthey are not depri- 
ued,but haue them, is rhe moretrucandehe more authenake, 
It is defended by many great Philoſophers, eſpecially by D e- 
mocr Has, AnaX 490044, the Srercks, Ga/en, Porphyry, Dvtarch, 
and maintained by this reaſon. T he compotition of the 
braine, which is that part which the ſoule makes vſeof , and 
whereby it reaſoneth,, is all alike, as the ſame in'beaſtsand 
men, conlirmed by experience, Beaſts from particulars con. 
clude generals, by the light of one only man they know all 
men, they know how to1oyne, and divide, and diſtinguiſh 
the good from theill, for theſafegard of theirliues, l:bertie, 
and little ones. Yea, we reade and fee, if wewould but marke 
and conſider it, many things doneby bealts, that doe farre 
excell the ſufkciencie, ſubriltic, andallehe witand cunnin 

of the common ſort of men : ſome of thoſe that are bet 
woorth thenoting , Iwillnotevnto you. T he Fox beingto 
paſle over a riverthat is frozenwithice, applicth his eare vn. 
to theice, to finde whether he can hcare any noiſe , and that 
the waterdoe runnevnderit, that thereby he may refolne ci- 
ther to goe forward,or to retire backe ; of whom the Thraſians 
hauvelearr:ed the ſame cunning, being to paſſe rheirfrozen 
rivers, A Dogge, to the end hee may know which way of 
three either his maffcr or that beaſt he hunteth is gone, ha- 
ving allured himſelfe by ſentingthem , that he hath nor paſ- 
ſed by two of them, becaufe he findes not thetrace, withour 
theſerti-g of his noſeto the ground or farther traverſing, he 
runneth mainly intothe chird. The Mule of the Philoſopher 
T bales crofling a riucr with a ſacke of falton hisbacke, and 
being plunged into the deepe with his burthen, hisfaltdiſ- 
ſolved in the water, and made his burthen the lighter which 
the Mule (falling intothedeepe by chance) haumg found, 


wy our 


afterwards loaden with wool, vſcd the ſameremedie, 
and{unke the more, Plararch reporteth , that he ſaw a Dog 
in a ſhip caſting lones intoa pipe of oile, to maketheoile to 
mount , that hee mighe the better come at it. As much is re- 
ported of the Crowes of Barbarie , who by that meanes raiſe 
the water when it is too low, that they may drinke, So like- 
wiſe Elephants gather ſtones and ſticks , and caſt them into 
that ditch whereinto their companion isfallen , to helpe him 
togetout, The Oxen of the Kings gardens of S«ze being 
caught togoina wheele a juſt hundred turnes, todraw water 
to water the gardens, they would neuer exceed that iult num- 
ber, and were neuer decciued in their account. All theſe 
things, how canthey be done, without diſcourſe and reaſon, 
additionand diuvilion 2 Toſay they know not this, were to 
deny that we ſee they doe, What ſhould we thinke of that 
dexterity that is inthe Elephant in plucking thoſe darts and 
iauclinsfoorth of his bodice with little or no paine atall ? of 
the echat ——— of, which in a publike play 
vpon a (caffold countertcited death, drawing towards his 
end, trembling, afterwards growing ſtiffe, and (uffering him- 
ſelfe to becariced foorth, by lirel and little comming to him- 
ſelfe, and lifting vp his head counterfeited anew reſurreRi- 
on ? of ſo many apiſh imitations and ſtrange tricks that the 
dogs of Players and Iuglers doe? of the policies and inuenti.. 
ons wherewith beaſts defend chemſclues againſt the allaules 
we make vpon chem ? of the husbandrie and great proui- 
dence of the Ant in layingabroad his graine to drie, leſt it 
take moiſture and {o corrupt, in nipping the ends thereof 
that it grow not ? of the policie of the Bee, where there is 
ſuch diverſity of offices and charges ſo firmly eſtabliſhed ? 

To beat downe all this, ſome doe malicioully attribute 


ci / theſe things toa naturall, feruile and forced inclination ; as if 
-— _ i- bealts did performetheir aRions by a naturall neceſlity, like 


rhings inanimate, as the (tone falleth downeward , the fire 
mounteth vypward. But belidesthat, thatcan not be, nor en- 
ter intoour imagination; forthere mult bea numbring ofthe 
parts, compariſon, diſcourſe by addition and diuilion, and 
conlequents z they likewiſe know not whatthis naturall in- 
clination and ialtin& is z they be words which they —_ 
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by comparing bins with all other creatures. 111 
ſmall purpoſe, that they may not be deafe and mute altoge- 
ther, Againe, this laying is rerorted againſt chem : for i is 
beyond all compariſon more noble, hanovrable, and reſom- 
bleth morethe Divinity to worke by nature than by artand 
apprentiihip , to be led and direRed by the hand of God, 
than by our owne; regularly to at byanarurall and incuita. 
blecondition, than regularly by a raſh and caſuall liberty. 

By this obic ion of the naturall inſtin, they would like- 
wiſedepriue them of inſtruQtion and diſcipline both a&tive 
and palliue, but experience giuesthem thelie z for they doe 
both recciueit : witnelle che Pie, the Parret, the Black-bird, 
the Dogg, the Horſe, as hath beene ſayd, and they giue it, 
witnelſe the Nightingale, and aboue all other the Elephant, 
which excelleth all other beaſts in docilitic, and all kinde of 
diſcipline and ſufhciency. 

As for this facultic af theſpirit whereof man doth ſo much 
glory, which is to (piritualize things corporall and abſent, 
robbing them of all accidents, to the end it might conceiue 
them atrer it owne maner, nemintellefFum oft in mtelligents ad 
modun intelligentus ; For that which is vnder flood, is in him that 
wnderſtandeth, after the maner of the underſtander, beaſts them. 
ſelues doe the like, T he Horſeaccuſtomed to the warres ſlee- 
pingin his ſtable, trembleth and groaneth as if he were in the 
middeſlt of the fight ; conceiverh the ſound of the drurame, 
thetrumpet, yea an army it ſelfe. The Hare in ſleepe pan- 
I vpherſcur, ſhaking her legs, concciueth aſpiritu- 
all Hare. Dogs thatare kept for gard, intheir ſleepedoeſnar, 
and ſometimes barke outright, umagining a ſtranger to bee 
come. Toconclude this heſt point, wee muſt confeile that 
beaſts doe reaſon, haue the vſe of diſcourſe and iudgement, 
but more weakly and imperfe&ly than man ; they are inferi- 
our vnto men inthis, not becauſerhey haue no part therein 
at all ; they arcinferiourvnto men, as amongſt men ſome are 
inferiour vnto others ; and cuen ſo amongſt bealtsthere is 
ſuch adifference : but yet there isa greater difference between 
men zfor (as ſhall be ſaid heereafter)thereis a greater diſtance 
betweene a man and a man, than a man anda . Bur for 
all this we muſt not heereby inferre,a kinde of equality or pa- 
rity betwixta beaſt and a man (though as Ariforlc ſayth;there 
are 


in The ſecond conſideration of Man, 
arcſome men ſo weakeand blockiſh, thatthey differ from a 
bealt only in figure) and that the ſoule of a bealf isimmortall 
as that ofa man, or the ſoule of aman mortall as that of a 
bealt ; for theſe are but malicious illations, For, belides that 
in thisreaſoning faculty, a man hath avery great aduantage 
aboue bealts,ſo hath the other facuſties more high and whol- 
ly ſpirituall, whereby he is fayd to be like vato God himlclfe, 
and is capable of inumortality, whercin bealts haue no part, 
and are lignified by that vnderſtanding, which is merethan a 
lunple iſe 

eft intelletlna. Be nat like berſe aud menle in whom there ts no w#- 
der landing, 

The other pointwhich we are to ſpeake of in this matter 
is, thatchisprcheminence and aduautage of vaderſtanding, 
and other (pirituall faculties that man prerendeth, is ſold-him 
at adeare rate, and brings with it more hure thangood : forit 
is the principall ſource of all choſe cuils that oppretle him; 
of vices, paſſions, maladics, irrc{olution, trouble, deſpaire, 
which bealts waut, by che want of this great aduantage : 
witaelle the Hoggeof Pyrrbe , which did cat his meat peace- 
ably ia the ſhippe ua the middeſt of a great terape(t, when all 
the men were almolt dead for feare, It feemerh that theſe 

reat parts of the foule haue beene denied vnto bealts, or at 
caltwiſcle{Tened,and giuen them morefeeble, for their great 
good and quiet, and bellowed vpon man for his torment: 
for it is long of them that hetoilcth and travellcth, torment- 
c&th himſelte with what is paſt, and that which is to come; 
yea he imagineth, apprehcndeth, and feareth thoſe euils that 
arcnot, nor eyerſhall be. Beaſts apprchend nothing that is 
ill vatill they teelc it zand being clcaped , they are preſently 
inſecurity and at peace, So that we 7 that manjs molt mi- 
(erablecucnin that wherin he thought himſelfe moſt happy: 
whereby it ſcemeth that it had beene better for man, notto 
haue beenc induced and adorned with all thoſe beautifull and 
celelliall armes, fince he turneth them againſt himſelfe, even 
to his ownedeltruftion, And to fay thetruth, wee ſee thoſe 
that arc molt ſtupid and feeble of ſpirit, liue at beſt content, 
and feele nottheir cuill accidents in ſo high a degree, as thole 

that are more ſpiritual], 
| - Another 


ourſe, Nolue fiers ficut equres & mulus in u1bus non I 
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Another aduantage that man pretendeth abouebeaſts is a 10 
Gignoric and power of commanding, which heethinketh he 3. Synerie «nd 
hath over beaſts : butbelides,that it is #n aduantage that men 1==<ae. 
themſelucs haue and exerciſe the one ouer the other, this is 
nottrue. For where is this command of man, this obedience 
of the beaſts? It is a mon(ter that was neuer (een,yca men doe 
more feare beaſts, than nr It is rruc _ man hath 
# Aa eheminence ouer s,}t prefit piſtibus mary , vo- Gen, t, 

5 Ca cab, beſtiys terre, That he L —_— the fiſh of the 
 & fea, the fouler of aire, and the beaſts of the earth, And this by 

* reaſon of his beautifull and vprighe forme, of his wiſedome 
an4cheprerogatiue of hisſpirit : but not that hee ſhould ci- 
ther command, or they obey. 

Thereis likewiſe another advantage, neere neighbourto rr 
this, pI by man,which is a plaine liberrie, r hing 3. Libertie, 
beaſts with their (cruitude, captwitic , ſubieion : but thus is 
to ſmall purpoſe. There is farre greater reaſon why man 
ſhould reproch man ; witnelle thoſe flaues, not only made by 
force, and ſuch as deſcend fromthem, bur alſo thoſe thatare 
volunearie, who cither ell for money their libertie or giue it, 
out of the [ighenelle of their hearts, or for ſome commoditie, 
as the ancient fenſors ſolde outright women to their miltreſ- 
ſes, ſouldiers totheir captaines. Now there is none of all this 
in beaſts, they never ſerue one another, nor yceld themſclues 
toany (cruitude either active or paſſive, cither to ſerue or to 
beſerued, and arc in euery thing more freethan men. And as 
man gocth to the chaſe, taketh, killeth , catcth the beaſts ; (o 
is he taken, killed, caten by chem in histurne, and more ho+ 
nourably too, by maine ſtrength , noe by wit andart, az man 
doth : and not only by them is he killed , but by his compa- 
nion, by another man, a thing baſe and diſhonorable, Beaſts 
ailemble not themſclues in troops togo to kill, todeltroy , to 
ranſacke,to inthrall another troope of their kinde,as men do, 
| Thefourth and greateſt aduantage pretended by man , is 
invertue, but of morall it is diſpurable (I meane morall ma» _ 7? 
terially by the outward ation ) : for formallie the moralitic + **** 
good or cuill, vertue and vice, cannot be in a beaſt. Kinde 
acknowledgement, officiousamitie, fidelitie, magnanimitie, 
and many other yertues, which conſiſt in ſocicty and con- 

I uerlation, 


Homes 't7, 
Cracltie_ 


14 - onft Aden, 
uerlation, are more lincly, more expreilc and conſtant, than 
can beinthe common fort of people. Hircanus the dogge of 
Lyſanachu continued vpon the bed of his dead maſter, refu- 
Gagall kinde of ſuſtenance, and afterwards calt himſelfe into 
that firewherein his maſter was burnt, and there died with 
him. Theſelfe ſame did another belonging to one Pyrrbus. 


"That dugge of wiſe Hefioduy diſcoucred the murther of his 


maſter, Anocherin like ſort in the preſence of King Pyrrhua, 
and his whole armic. Another which never ceaſed , as Plu- 
tarch —_—_ ing from citie to citie, vntill that (acrilegi- 
ous Robber theTem le of »Mthens was apprehended and 
broughtto judgement. That hiſtoric is famous, of the Lion 
that was hoſt and nurſe to Androdus the flauc and his Phyli- 
tian , which would not touch lim being calt out vnto him : 
which Appion affirmeth to haueſeen at Rome. An Elephant 
having incholer killed his gouernour , repenting himlſelfe of 
it, refuſed any longer to cat, drinke, or live, Contrariwile, 
there is not acreature inthe world, more vniult, vathankfull, 
traiterous, perhdious, lying and deceitfull,than man. Againe, 
ſoraſinuch as vertueconliſtethin the moderation of our ap- 
petices, and the bridliag of our pleaſures , bealts are much 
more moderate therein than wee, and doe better containe 
themſeclues within the limits of nature. For they arc not only 
not touched with vanaturall, ſuperfluous and artifciall paſſt- 
ors and delires, which are all vitious and infinite, as men who 
for the molt partareplunged inthem, but alſo in the natu- 
rall, as cating and drinking, the acquaintance betwixt the 
malcand che tcmale,they are far more moderate and (tated, 
But that we may ſeewhich is the more vertuous or vitiousa 
man or a bcaſt,and in good earnelttoſhame a man morethan 
a beaſt, let vs cake thevertue molt proper and agreeable vnto 
man, that is, as the word it (elfe importeth, humanity : as the, 
molt ſtrange and contrary yiceis crueltic. Now heerin bealts 
haue aduantage enough cuen to make men bluſh for ſhame. 
They never atlaile, and ſeldome oftend thoſe of their kind 
Mavor ſerpenturn fer arwmque concordia quam hominnm : Greater 
« the concord and agreement anongit [erpents and wild beaſts then 
among men. They never fightbut for great and juſt cauſcs, 
asthe defence and preſervation of their llucs.iberty,and _ 


by competing him with all her cxesrares. try 
lictle ones : and that they doe with cheir naturall and open 
armes, by i or wt #190 wy rt 
in lingleco not introupes, nor by 
—_— areſhort and ſooneended, vntill one ofchem 
be either wounded or yeeldeth,and the combate ended;the 
quarrell, hatred, and choker is likewiſe at an end. But man 
hath no quarrell but againſt man, for not only light , vains 
and Clean aint many times vniult , with 
and traiterousarmes, by deccits and wicked meancs,in troupe: 
and allembly gathered by afſignement ; and laſtly his warres 
arelong —_ neuer ended but with death, and when he is able 
no longer to hurt, yet the hatred andcholerendureth. = 
Theconcluſion of this compariſon is, that vneruly and 
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uacity of the (pirit and vnderſtanding, andthoſe facul- 
tics of the ſoule; ſolikewiſe in exchange is hee ſubicR to a 
thouſand cuils from which the beaſts are freed, inconſtIdcie, 
irreſolution, ſuperſtition, a painefull care of things tocome, 
ambition, auarice, enuie, curiofity , detration , lying, and a 
| world of diſordered appetites, dilcontenements, emulations, 
This ſpirit wherewith man maketh himſelfe ſomery, brings 
| him a thouſand inconucniences, and then moſt, when it is 
molt ſtirred and enforced. For it doth not only hurt the bo- 
| dy, trouble, breake and weaken the bodily forces and fun. 
Rions, but alſoit hurts and hindereth it ſelfe, What caſteth 
man intofolly and madnetle, but the ſharpenetle,agility, and 
proper force of the ſpirit? The moſt ſubtile follics and cx- 
cellent lunacies proceede from the rareſt and quickeſt agita- 
tions of the ſpirit, as from greateſt amities (pri m—_— en- 
mities and from ſounde healths morrall kg ies, Melan- 
cholie men, ſaith Plato, as they are more capable of know. 
ledge and wiſedome , ſo likewiſe of folly. And hee that well 
marketh it,ſhall hnde, that inthoſe elevations andſalies of a 
freeſoule, there is ſome mixture of folly ; for tolay the truth, 
theſe thingsare neere neighbours, 

Touching aſimple life and ſuch as is according to nature, 
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moderately, contentedly. And —_— is wile that confide- 
2 reth 
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vainely doth mangloritic himſclfeaboue beaſts, For if man The conclufan 
haucin him ſomething more then they , as eſpecially thevi- che - 


bealts do farre exceedemen they liue meretfrecly, ſecurely, F< A 
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of life, 


116 The eflimation, breaity, defeription, 
reth heereof, and benefiteth himſelfe by making them an in- 
Rruction vneo himſelfe, which doing, he himlelfe to 
innocencie, ſimplicitie, libertic , and that naturall ſweetnelle 
which ſhincthin beaſts, and is wholly altered and corrupted 
in vsby our artificiall inuentions, and vnbridled licentioul- 
nelle, abuling that wherein we ſay we excellthem, which is 
the ſpirit and judgement. And therefore God doth many 
times ſend vs tv ſchoole, to birds, beaſts themſelus, to the 
kite, the gralhopper, the ſwallow, the turtle, the ant, the ox, 
the atle, and divers others, Laſtly , we muſt remember that 
there is a kind of commerce betwixt bealts & vs, a certaine re- 
lation & mutuall obligation,whereof there is no other reaſon, 
bur that they belong to one & the ſame maſter, and are of the 
ſame family thatweare. Itis an vnworthy thing to tyranniſe 
ouer them, we owe juſtice vato men,and pitic and gentleneſle 
to ſuch other creatures as are capeable thereof, 


The third Conſideration of Man, 
y which is by bis life, 
Ces I2XV', 


The eftumation, brexity, deſcription, of the life of man, 
—_ parts x c- ſee 


T is a great and principall point of wiſdome;,truly to know 


of Pa, ER toe to eſteeme of life, to-holde and preſerve it, tO loſeor 
110n end woorth 


to take it away,tokeepeand diretit, as much as after ſuch 
a maner as is fit , there is not perhaps any thing wherein a 
man faileth more ,or is more hindred. The vulgar vnlcarned 
fot accounteth ita ſoucraignegood, and preferreth it aboue 
all things ; yea hewill not iticketo redeeme and prolong it 
by all the delayes that may be, vpon what conditions ſocuer, 
thinking it can never be bought too deare : for itis all in all 
with him, his motte is Vita mbilearins. Nothing is deaver than 
life, Heelteemeth and loucth his life forthe loue of it ſelfe : 
heliucsnot butto live, i\Itisno maruell if hee faile in all the 
relt, if he bewholly compounded of errours, fince from h:'s 
very entrance, and inthis fundamentall point hee miſtakes 
himſelf ſo grolly, It may be likewiſe with ſomeletTe may 


of the lifof man, and the parts thereof. 117. 
and more baſcly accoanted of than it ſhould, cither by reaſon 
of ſome inſuthciency in iudgement,or a proud misknowledge 
thereof: for falling intothe hands of thoſe that are good and 
wiſe, it may be a profitable inſtrument both tothem(clues 
and others. And Icannot be of their opinion (as it is imply 
taken) thatſay iris belt of all, nottobceatall z and that the 
beſt is the (hortelt life : oprimunm now naſcs ant quam cityſſiont abo- 
leri, The beſt thing ts not ts be borne, or preſently to die. Anditis 
neither well nor wiſely ſayd, VVhat hurt or what watter had 
it beene if I had never beenc? A man may anſwer him with the 
like queſtion : Where had that good beene which is come, 
and being not come, had it not beene cuill not tohaue becne? 
Itis a kinde of euill that wantethgood, whatſocuer it be, yea 
though not necellary, Theſe extremities arc too extreame 
and vitious, though not equally : but that ſeemes truethat a 
wiſe man ſpake, That is{uch a goodas a man weuld not 
take, if he knew well what it were before he tooke : Vitam 
memo acciperet , fi daretur ſcientihus. No man would accept of life 
if he knew what were, It is well that menare within before 
they ſeerhe entrance, and that they arecarried hudwinckt into 
it, Now when they are within, ſome doeſo cocker and flatter 
themſelues therein, that vpon what condition ſocuer they will 
not go forth againe;others do nothing but murmure and vex 
themſclues: bur the wiſer ſort ſeeing it to bea market that is 
made without themſelues (for a man neither liucs nor dics 
when and how he will)and thatthough the way be rough and 
hard, yet nenertheletle it is not alwajes (0, without wining, oc 
{triving and troubling any thing, they accommodate them- 
{clues vnto it as they may, and ſo palletheir life in quictnelle, 
making of neceſlitie avertue ; which isa token of wiſedome 
and indultcie: andſo doing, they liuc as longas they ſhould, 


and not like fooles, as long as they can, For there is atimeto See beereef lb. 
liucand a timeto die : =, a good death is farre better than an 3.««- 11, 


ill life. A wiſe man lives nagonger, thanthat his life may be 
woorth morethan his death: for the longelt life is not alwaics 
the better. 

All men doe much complaine of thebreuity of the lifeof 
man z not only the ſimple vulgar ſort, who wiſh it would ne- 
uer have end, but alſo (which _—__ ltrange) the gory 
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and wiſcſt makeitthe principall doftheir laints. 
Toſay the truth, the - dating Noncas and 
otherwiſe employed, there remaines little or nothing for it 
ſelfe : forthetimeofour infancy, olde age, (Icepe, maladies 
of ininde and bodie, and many othertimes, both vnprofica- 
bleand vnfit for any good, being taken away, thatwhich re. 

maineth is little or nothing at all. NeuerthelciTe,without © 
poling the contraric opinion to them that holde a ſhort hite 
to be a great good and gift of Nature, their complaint ſcem« 
eth to haue little equitic and reaſon, and rather to proceed 
from malice. Forto what end (cruetha long life ? Simplie to 
liue, to breathe, to cat, to drinke, toſce this world : for all this 
what nceds (o long time? We haucſcene, knowen, taſted all 
inafhort ſpace ;z and knowing it, todclire ſo longa time to 
praiſe it, and (till ro reitcrate the ſamething, to what end is 
it ?Whowill not be ſatisfied, nay wearied, to doe alwaics one 
aud che ſamething ? If it benottedious and irkelome, at the 
lealt it is ſuperfluous : itis a turning wheele where the ſame 
things come and goe : it is alwaies to begin where we end, and 
to reſpinne the ſame webbe. Bar p_ they will ſay they 
delitea long life te learne and to prohr the more, and to pro- 
ceed to a greater perfe&ionof knowledge and vertue. Alas 
ood foules that wee are, what ſhould wee know, or who 
ould teach vs ? We employ but badly that little which is 
piuen vs, notonly invanities and thoſe things that yeeld vs 
no profit, bur in malice and finne ; and then wecrie out and 
complaine, thatwe haue not enough giuen vntovs. And to 
ſay the truth, to what endſcrucs ſo great ſtore of knowledge 
and experience, {irice in the end wee mult Icaue it and diſ- 
| itzand hauing diſlodged it altogether, forget and loſe 
it all, or know ir better and otherwiſe 2 But you will (ay, that 
there are beaſts that do triple and quadruplethelife of man, 
To omit thoſe tables that are tolde heereof ; Be itfo : but 
yet there area number that li? not a quarter of that time 
that man doth, and few neither, that live out their time, By 
what right or reaſon, or priuviledge,can man challengea lon- 
ger life than other creatures ? Is it becauſe he doth better em- 
ploy it in matters more high and more worthy life ? By this 
reaſon he ſhould liveletle time thanall other creatures $ for 
-CQcre 
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theres I ys man intheill emploiment of his 
life, in wickednelle, ingratitude, intemperance, and all ma- 
ner of diſorder and immodeſlty in maners, as hath been ſkcw- 
ed before in the compariſon of man with beaſts : ſothat as I 
asked cuennow,to nw end along life ſerued ; now 1 aske, 
whateuils there would be in the world,if thelife of man were 
long? What would he notenterpriſe, lince theſhortnetle of 
life, which cuts off his way, and (as they ſay) interrupts his 
calt, and the vncerteiney thereof, which takes away all heart 
and courage,can not ſtay him, living as if he ſhould liue euer? 
On the one lide he feareth, perceiving himlſeifeto be morrall, 
but notwithſtanding that, heecan not bridle himſclfe from 
not coucting, hoping, enterpriſing, as if he were immortall. 
T anquan ſemper vithuri vinitis, nunquam vobu fragiltas veitra 
ſmccurrit : omma tanquam mortales tuners , tanquam unmortales 
concupi/citis. Te live as though yee were alwazes to lane, your fradlty 
newer comes myo your mmde, ye feare all things as mortall, but ye de- 
fire all things as immortall, And to (ay the trueth, what need hath 
Nature of all theſe great and goodly enterpriſes and imploy- 
ments, whereby man challengeth a longer life than other 
creatures ? Mantherefore hath no ſubie& whereof to com- 
+ but to be angrie with him(ſelte. VVe haue lite enough, 

ut we are not good husbands, we manage it notwell , life is 
not ſhort, but we makeitſo; we arenot in want, but prodigall; 
non inopes vite, ſed prodigi: welolcit, we dillipate it, wevilite it, 
as if it were nought worth, as if we had more than enough : we 
all fall intoone of theſethree faults, cither we employ it ill 
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or about nothing, or in vaine. Magna vitepars elabunr malt genecy, 
agentibus, maxuna mini agentibus, tota alind agentibus. A great Lonks lib. z, 
part of life is loſt, to thoſe that ave ill, a greater to thoſe that doe ne... ©. 6. 


thing, and all tothoſe that doe that they ſhould not doe, One man 
ſtudicth not tolwe, but rather buſtcth himſelfe in any other 
thing ; he ſhall never know how to doea thing well by acquit- 
ting himſclfe of labour,but by care and attention. Others re- 
ſerve their lives vntill they can live no longer, then take com- 
fort inlife whenthere is nothing left but the Ices and dregs 
thereof, Oh what folly, what miſcrieisthis ! Yea there are 
ſome that haue ſooner ended than begunneto liue, and life is 
palt before they thought of it. Zuzdans vinere incypment, cioms 
I 4 deſmendum 
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defmendwm, quidam ante deſiernnt, quam inciperent. Inter cetera 
mals, hoc qd que habet flulttia, ſemper incipit vinere, Some be. 
ginne to line, when they ſhould die, ſome ended, before they be. 
gimne, amengeit other enils, folly hath this, that it alwases begmney 
ro line, 

Our preſcne life is but the entrance and end ofa Tragedie, 


Alefcripiienef a perpetuall idlue of errours , a web of vnhappie aduentures, 
the life of man, a purſuit ofdivers miſeries inchained together on all lides z 
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there is nothing but euill thatit diltilleth, that it prepareth 
one euill dr;ucs forward another euill, as one waue another; 
torment is ever preſent, and the ſhadow of what is good de. 
ceiueth vs ; blindneile and want of (eaſe polleiſeth the be- 
ginning of our life, themiddle is ever in paineand trauell, the 
end in ſorrow ; and beginaing,middle, and end in errour, 

The life of man hath many diſcommodities and miſeries 
com-::0n , ordinary and perperuall ; it hath likewiſe ſome 
particular and diltin&, according to the diwverlity of the 
parts, ages and (caſons ; infancy, youth, virilitie, olde age; 
eucry one hade their proper and J_ dil -cominoditics, 

The greateſt part of the worldſpeake more honorablic & 
fauorably of ol. age, asthe mere wiſe, ripe, moderat,accoling 
and ſhaming youth of a vitious, foolilh, licentious, but very 
vniuſtly : for in tructh the infimities and vices of old age are 
more in number, moregreat and troubleſome than thoſe of 
youth, it filles the minde more with wrinckles , than che vi- 
ſage; aud thereis not a ſoule growing olde, growes not ſow- 
erand rotten, With the body theſpirit is vied, and the worſe 
forthe vſe; and atthela(t returnsto infancy a gaine, 3 peers 
ſener, Olde men twi-e children, Old age is a necetlary and 
puillant malady , which loadeth vs inſenlibly with many 
E—_—_ werc abſurd totcarmewiſedomea dithculcie 
of humours, an anxiety and diltaſte of things preſent, an 
impotencieto doe as in former times: VWiſedome is too no- 
bleto be ſcrued with ſuch ofticers, To wax olde is not to wax 
wiſe, norto take away vices ; but tochange them intoworſe. 
Olde age condemneth pleaſure , bnt it 1s becauſe it can not 
taſte or reliſhitaright, like Eſopsdogge, itſaith it will none 
of it , butitis becauſeitcan not ioyin it : for olde age leaueth 
not pleaſure properly, but pleaſure dildaines olde age; for it 
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is alwaies wanton and (porting 2 and it is no reaſon that 
impotencie ſhould corrupe wdgement , which ſhould in 
youth know vicein pleaſure, and in olde age pleaſure in vice, 
The vices of youth are temeritie-, indiſcreet forwardnelle, 
and vnbridlcd libertie and over greedie delire of pleaſure, 
which are naturall things proceeding from the heat of the 
blood and naturall vigour , and therefore the more excuſa- 
ble; but the vices of olde agearefarre otherwiſe. Thelighter 
arcavaine and fraile proteruitie, an envious pratling, inſoci- 
able homours, ſuperſtition,care to get riches,cuen then when 
the vie of them is loſt, a ſottith auarice, and feare of death , 
which proccedcth properly, not from the want of ſpirit and 
courage, as they ſay, but becauſe olde men are long acquain- 
ted and asitwerecockered inthis world , whereby their affe- 
Rions arc knit vnto it;which is not in yoong men: bur belides 
theſe they are enu:ous,froward,vniult: but chat which is moſt 
ſottiſh and ridiculousin them, isthat they would not only be 
reverenced but feared, and therefore chey pue vpon them an 
aulterelooke and diſdainfull,thinking thereby to extort feare 
and obedience : but they aretherein much deceiued , for this 
(tately and furious geſture is received of youth with mockerie 
and laughter , being practiſed only to blindetheir eyes, and 
of purpoſeto hideand diſguiſethe truth ofthings. There are 
in olde age ſo many faults on the one lide , and ſo many im- 
potencies on theother, and therefore fo fit for contempt, 
that the beſt way to compalle their defires is loue and af- 
fetion : for command and feare are no longer fit armes 
for them. It ill befits them to make themſelves to bee fea- 
red+; and though they could doeit, yer loue and honour is 
a fairer purchale, 
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The fourth conſideration of Man, morall 


by his maners , hamonrs , conditions, 
very lucly and notable, 
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Ll the deſcriptions the wiſe, and ſuch as haue taken 
A cateſt paines in the ſtudie of humane knowledge, 
auegiuen vnto man , ſeerue all to note in man foure 
things, Vanitze , Weakneſſe , Inconſlancie , Miſerie zcalling him 
the (poile of times, the play-game of Fortune, the image of 
inconſtancie, the example and fpeacle of infirmitie , the 
ballance of enuie and miſcrie, a dreame, a fantalic, athes, a 
vapour, a mmorningdeaw, a flower that preſently faderh and 
withereth , a winde, graile, a bladder or bubble, a ſhadow, 
leaues of treescaried with the winde, vncleane ſeed in his be- 
ginning, aſponge of ordures,a ſacke of miſeries in his middle 
age, altench and meat for wormes m his end; and to con- 
clude, the molt miſerable and wretched thing in the world, 
Tob, one of the molt ſuthcientin this matter,as well in the pra- 
Riſe and contemplation thereof, hath well and at large deſcri. 
bed him,andaſter him, Sa/emox,in their bookes.T o beſhort, 
Plinie (eemeth very properly to have deſciphered him, in 
calling him che moſt miſerable, and yet the molt arrogant 
creatureoftheworld , Solum ve certum fit mbil ofſe cert, nec 
mſerius quic quam homine ant ſuperbins, That it 1s only certaine , 
that there ts nothing certame , nether any thing mare proud, and 
miſcrable theyman, By the-firlt word ( miſerable) he com- 
prehendethall thoſe former deſcriptions, and as much as all 
the reſt hauc ſaid ; but by the other (the molt proud ) hee 
toucheth another chiefe point very important : and he {cem- 
«h inthcle twowords to haue vttered whatſocuercan be laid. 
Theſe are thoſe two things that ſeemeto hurt and hinder one 
the other, Miſerie and Pride, Vanity and Preſumption. Sce ' 
then how ſtrange and monſtrous a patch-coat man is. 
Foraſmuch as man is compoſed of two diuers parts , the 
ſoule and the body, itis a matter of difficulty well to deſcribe 
him entire in his perteRion and dcclining (tate. Some refer 
vnto 
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vnto the body whatſocuer ill can be ſpoken of man; they 
make hin: an excellent creature, aad inregard of his ſpirit ex- 
toll him abou all other creatures : but on the other lide, 
whatſocueris ill, cither in man, or in thewhole world, is for- 
ged and proceedeth from his (piritof man, and in it there is 
farre more vanity, inconſtancy, miſery, preſumption, than in 
the body, wherein there is little matter of reproch in reſpect 
of the ſpirit, and therefore Democriaxs calleth ita world of 
hidden miſeries, and Plmrarch prooueth it in a booke written 
ofthat ſubiet. Now letvsconlider man more according to 
the life, than heeretofore we haue done,and pinch him where 
ie iccherth not, referring all to cheſe five points, wanuie, weake- 
neſſe, inconſtancy, miſery, and preſumption, which are his more 
naturall and vniuci{all qualities, but the two latter touch him 
more necrely, Againe thereare ſome things common to ma- 
ny of theſe tive, which a man knowes not to which to attri- 
bute it, andeſpecially imbecillity and milcrie. 
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Anity is the moſt eſſentiall and proper quality of hu- 

mane nature, There is nothing ſomuch in man, beie 
malice, infelicity, inconſtancy, irreſolution (and of all theſe 
there is alwaics abundance) as baſe tecblenelle, ſortiſhnetle 
and ridiculous vanity, And therefore Democrizxe met better 
with it, with a kinde of di{daine of humanecondition, mock - 
ing and laughing atit, than Herachrav that wept and tormen= 
ted himſelte, whereby he gaue ſome teſtimony, that he made 
ſome account thereof z and Dzogenes who ſcorned it, than Tis 
mon that hater and flier of the company of men. Pindarxs 
hathexpreſſedit more tothe life than any other, by the two 
vaineſt things in the world, calling itthe dreame of a ſhadow, 
ox; rep atpwanoy. 

This is that, that hath wrought in the wiſclt ſogreata con- 
tempt of man,that hearing of ſome greatdelignment and ho- 
nourable enterpriſe, and iudging it ſuch, were wont neuerthe- 
leſero ſay thatthe world was notworthy a manslabour and 
paines, (lo anſwered Srarilins to Bruews, talking with _— 
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bout the conſpiracie againſt (ear ) and that a wiſe man 
ſhould doe nothing but for himſelfe , for it is not reaſon that 
wiſe men, and wiledome ſhould put themſclucs ta danger 
for fooles. | 

This vaniticis ſhewel and expreſſed many waics, and af- 
ter a diuers maner, firſt in our thoughts and private imagina- 
tions, which are many times more = vaine, frivolous, and 
ridiculous, wherein neuerthele(le we ſpend muchtime, and 
yet percciue itnot. VVee enter into them, we dwell inchem, 
and wecume foorth againe inſenſibly , which is a doubleva- 
nitie, and a great forgetfulneſle of ourſelues. One walking 
in a hall conlidereth how heway frame his paces after a cer- 
taine faſhion vpontheboords of the floure : another diſcour- 
ſeth in his minde, with much time, and great attention, how 
he ſhould carry himſclferf hee were a king, aPope, or ſome 
other thing that he is allured can never cometo palle; and fo 
heefeedeth himſelfe with winde, yea k(Te than winde, that, 
that neither is, nor cuer ſhall be, Another dreameth how he 
ſhall compoſe his body, his countenances, h:s geſtures, his 
ſpeech after an affeRed faſhion, and pleaſeth hiinſelfe there. 
in, as with a thing that wonderfully becomes him, and that 
cucry man ſhould take delight in. But what a vanity andſot- 
tiſhweakenelle in our delires is this, that brings forth beliefs 
and hopes farre morevaine? And all this talleth out not on- 
ly when we hauenothing to doe, when we arc (wallowed vp 
with idlenelſe, but many times in the mid(t of our molt ne- 
ccllaric affaires : ſo naturall and powerfull is vanity, thatit 
robbeth and plucketh out of our hand , the truth, ſoliditic, 
and ſubſtance ofthings,and bills vs with winde, yea with no- 
thing. 

foetke moreſottiſh-vanitic is a troublcſomecare of what 
ſhall heerefall owe when we are dead. Ve extend our delires 


Care fer time 1% ard affections beyond our (clues, and our being ; we would 


rouide that ſome thing ſhould bee done vntovs, when wee 
——_ not what is done vntovs z wedelire to be praiſed aftcr 
our death, what greater vanitie? It is not ambition, asit ſce- 
meth & a man may thinke it; for that is the delire of a ſenſible 
and perceptible honor: if this praiſe of our (clues when weare 
gone, — waie profit ther our children , our parents, 
or 
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or our friends that ſuruijue vs, itwere well, there were ſome 
benefit though notto our ſclues z but to delirethat as a good, 
which ſhall no way touch vs, nor benefit others, isa mcere 
vanitic, like that of thoſe who feare their wiues will marrie 
after their departure : and therefore they delire them with 
great pallion to continue vnmarried, and binde them bytheir 
willes ſo to doe, leauing vnto thema great part of their goods 
vypon that condition, This is vanitie and many times iniu- 
ſtice. It was contrariwiſe a commendable thing in thoſe 
great men intimes paſt which dying exhorted their wives co 
marry ſpcedily forthe better increaſe of the Commonwealth. 
Others ordeine, that for the loue of chem and for their (akes 
afriend keepe ſuch and ſuch a thing, or that he dothis or that 
vnto their dead bodies which rather ſheweth their vanity, 
than doth any good to ſoule or body, 

See heere another vanity, we liue not but by relation vato 
another ; wetake not ſo much care what weare in our ſelucs 
in effect and trath, as what wearc inthe publike knowledge 
of men ; inſuch ſort, that we do many times deceiue and de- 
priue ourſelues of ourowne goods and commodities, and 
torment ourſelues, to frame our outward appearances tothe 
common opinion. Thisis truc, not onely in outward things 
andſuch as belong tothe badie, and the expenſe and 
of our meanes, but alſo in the goods of the ſpitit, which 
ſeeme vato vs to be without fruit, if others enioy them not, 
and they be not produced tothe view and approbation of 
{trangers, 

Our vanity is not only in our fimple thoughts, deſires, and 


Ly 
diſcourſes, but it likewiſe troubleth, ſhaketh and tormenteth 4xitetionof 
both ſouleand bodice. Many times men troubleand torment **f*"#. 


themſelues more for light occaſions and matters of no mo- 
ment, than for the greateſt and moſt important affaires that 
are, Our ſoule is many times troubled with (mall fantaſies, 
dreames, ſhadowes, foolerics, without bodice, withour fub- 
ie; it tsintangled and molelted with choler, hatred, ſorow, 
ioy, building ca(lles in Spaine, The remembrance of a fare- 
well of ſome particular grace or ation affliteth vs more 
than a whole diſcourſe of a matter of greater importance, 
The ſound of names and certaine words pronounced _ : 
pitifu 
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pitifull voice, yea with ſighs and exclamations pierceth even 
tothe quicke, as Oratours and Players, and others that fell 
winde and ſmoake, doe well know and practiſe, And this 
winde catcheth and carricth away many times men that are 
moſt conſtant and (etled, if they ſtand notvpon their gard : 
ſo puillant is vanitic ouer men. And not only - and little 
things doe ſhake and trouble vs, but alſolies and impoltures, 
euen thoſe we know to be ſuch (a ſtrange thing) inſuch ſorr, 
thatwerake pleaſure to decciue our ſelues in good carneft, 
to feed our Arcakies with tales, with nothing (4d fallendum 
moſmetip/os ingenioſiſſini ſumus ) : Wee are wiſe to deceine our 
ſelues; oimels they that weepe and affli& themſelues hearing 
a rclation, or ſceinga Tragedie, which they know to be an in- 
ucntion made for delight, cuen ofthoſe thingsthat never were. 
I could tell you of onethat was ſo beſotted, that he dicd for 
one whom heknewto be foule, olde, deformed, not becauſe 
helouecd her, but becauſe ſhe was well painted,and plaltered 
or coloured with other impoſtures,though hee alwayes knew 
themto beſuch. 

Let vs come from the 


lar vanitie of euery particu- 
e,to ſee how much this vanitie is ti- 
ed tothe nature of man; not onely as a private and perſonall 
vice, Whatvanitie and loſle of time is there in tholevilitati- 
ons, ſalutations, congies and mutuall entertcinments, thoſe 
ofhces of courrelie, orations, ceremonies, offers, praiſes, pro- 
miſes ! How many hyperbolicall ſpeeches , hypocrilies and 
impeltures are there in the light and knowledgeof all, both 
of thoſe that giue them,that receiue them, that heare of them! 
inſomuch that it ſeerneth to be a match and market made to- 
gether, to mocke, lie, and decciue one another, And that 
which is woorth all thereſt, he that knowes that a man doth 
impudently lievnto him, muſt yer giue himthanks ; and he 
that knowes that when he lies heisnot belecued, (ersa bolde 
facevpon the matter, attending and obſeruing one the other, 
who ſhall firſt beginor end ; when they could both be con- 
tent they were both aſunder. Vhat inconueniences doth 
man endure? He faineth,counterfciteth, diſguiſcth himſelfe , 
heendureth heat,colde, troubleth his reſt , afflieth his life 
for thoſecourtly vanities , and leaueth his weightie a 
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forthe winde. We arevaineatthe charge of our owne calc, 
yeaofour healthand of our life. Theaccidents and theligh- 
ter things trample vnder foo the ſubſtance, and the winde 
carricth the bodic, ſomuch is man a ſlaue tovanitie: and he 
thatwill do otherwiſe ſhall be held for a foole and a man that 
vnderſtands not the world. Itis dexreritie well to play this 
Comedic, andfolly not to be vaine. Being entred into ſpeech 
and familiar diſcourſe, how many vaine and vnprobrable, 
falſe, fabulous talcs are there ( not toſay wicked and pernitt- 
ous, which are not of this count ) how many vaunts and 
vainc boaſtings |! Man delircth and delightcth to ſpeake of 
himſelfe and that which is his, and it he thinke he haue either 
done or ſaid, or polleile any thing that is worthy eſtimation, 
heis not at caſe vatill he hath vttered it , and madeit knowen 
to others: when acommoditic firſt commetrh he cutreth into 
an account thereof, he valueth it, he raiſeth the price, nay he 
will notſeemetoattend his commoditie, though he ſeeke it 
with indultrie ; and then to heare what the (peech of the 
le is abroad, hethruſts himſelfe into companie, andit 
cklcth him at the heartto heare his happie (uccetle ſpoken 
of, andthat meneltecme of him the more, andof what hee 
eftcemes, 

But better to make knowen what credit and command this 7 
vanitic hath ouer thenatureof man, letvscall ro minde that Publike «ud 
the greacelt alterations ofthe world, the moſt generall and wn <4 ax 
fearefull agitations of States and Empires, armies, battels, ***** 
murthers, haucriſen fromlight, ridiculous and vainecauſes : 
witucllethe warres of Troy and Greece , of Sylla and Aarins, 

Ceſar and Pompey , Auguſtus and Antome , The Poets lig- 
nifie as much , whenthey (et all Greece and Afia on fire for an 
apple. Thefirlt occalions and moriues ariſe of nothing, af- 
terwards they grow and increalc : a teſtinonie of the vanitie 
and tollie of aan. Many times the accident doth more than 
the principall, the letſer circumſtances touch more to the 
—_ the greateſt, nay the cauſes and ſubicſts chem- 
clues, Therobe of { «ſar troubled Reme morethan his death 
«1d, orthoſe2 2 ſtabs with a poignard that were giuen him. 

Laſtly, the crowne and perfection ofthe vaniticof man is $ 
ſhewed in that which he oſt atfeReth and ſeeks after ; he Felicity and + 
pleaſcrh contemrmmens, 
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pleaſeth himſclfe and placerh his whole felicity in thoſe 
vaincand frivolous , without which hee may well and 
commodioully liue, and takes notthatcare that he ſhould for 
thetrue and ciſentiall : hischance is winde, his whole good 
nothing butopinion and dreames, wherein he is matchlelle, 
God hath all goodthings in eſſence, all cuill in vagerſtand. 
ing 3 wan quite contrarie polletleth his good things by fan- 
ic, his cull in cflence. Bealtscontent not, nor teed them- 
ſclucs with opinions and fantaſies, but with that which is 
preſent , palpableand in verity. Vanitic hath beene giucu 
vnto man as his proper part or condition ; herunnes,he (tirs, 
he hunts vp and downe , heecatcheth a ſhadow, he adorcth 
the winde, he flies, hedics, and a mote at the laſt is the hire 
of his daies worke, Vanitars creatura ſubieta eff etiammolent, 
uninerſa vanitas omnis homo vinens, Emery creature is ſubielt ts 
Vanirie, enen againſt hu wal, and all men lining are but vanity, 
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REholde heere the ſecond head of this Conſideration and 
humane knowledge : for how ſhould vanitic be other 
than frailc and feeble? This weaknelle is confetled, and pro- 
ucd by all that account inanythings calieto be vnderſtood of 
all , but isnottaken to beſuchin thoſe things it ſhould, as in 
ſuch wherein a wan (eemeth to be moſt ſtrong, and leaſt 
weake in deſiring, polleſſing, and viing thoſe chingsthat 
he hath and holdeth, and in eucry good and euill ; and tobe 
ſhort, in ſuch wherein he gloricth moſt, wherein he thinketh 
toexcell others; and to be ſome thing, Theſe are the true te. 
ſtimonics of his weakenelle : but we ſhall ſee this better apart. 
Firlt, couching delire,a man can no ſettle his contentment 


I= deſiring «ud in any thing , no not his owne dehire and imagination. It is 


not in our power to chuſe that we ſhould : and whatſocuer we 
haue deſired or obteined, it ſatisfics vs not: but we goe bleat- 
after things vnknowen and to come, becauſe thi re 
- Fentcontent vs not, and we more elteeme of things abſent, 
If one ſhould put a man to his owne choiſe, make him his 
owne caruer, itisnotin his power ſo to chaſe, as that here- 
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pentnot his choiſe; or which he willnot adde vnto, or take 
from, or alter ſomeway or other ; for he deſires thatwhich 
he knowes not how to expreſſe: and at the laſt ncthing can 
content him, butheis angrie and falleth out with himlelte. 
Theweaknelleof man doth more appeare, and is greater 3 

in the polleſſion andvſe of things, and that divers wayes: '» f*ſ*['ng 
frlt, in that hecan not make vſe of any _ in it owne PU- ada. 
rity and ſimple nature; but he mul diſguiſe,alter andcorrupt 

them before he can accommodate them to his vie: the cle- 

ments, metals, and all chings els intheir owne nature are not 

fit for vic. Good things, delights and pleafurescan not be 
enjoyed without ſome mixture of evill and diſcommoditie: 
HMedzo de fonte leporum (wr git amari alygnid, quod in ip(is floribus 

angat, Eun from amidſt the font ames ah hts doe ariſe alwates 
ſome buternes , which enen in the height of pleaſure doe annote, 

The higheſt pleaſurethat is hath a Gigh and a complaintto 
accompanie itz and being cometo perteion is but debility, 

a deietion of the minde , Janguithment, An extreame and 

full contentment hath more moderate ſcucritic than wanton 
delight : pſa felicitas , ſe niſitemperat, premit : Felicity it ſelfe, 

wnleſſe it temper # ſelfe, vexeth : And therefore it was well ſaid 

of him, That God ſelles vnto vs whatſocuer good thing he 

ſends vs: that istoſay, T hat he giueth nothing vnto vs pure- 

ly good, but that we buy it at the ſcales with an addition of 

{ome euill tee makevp weight, So likewiſe, ſorrow isneuer 

pure withouttheallianceot ſome pleaſure : Labor woluptaſg, 
diſſimilloma natura, ſoc1-tate quadam natural: inter [e ſunt iuntta z 

et quedans flere voluptas . Labour and pleaſure though in nature 

moſt unlike , yet by a ce rtaine natwrall ſocietie they are linked to- 
gether, /o that euen to weepe is a certaine delight, Soall things 

inthis world are mingled and compounded with their con- 

traries : thoſe motions and wrinkles in the viſage that rue 
tolaugh, ſerue to weepe, as Painters teach vs : and wee ſee that 

the extreamitic of laughter is mingled with teares, Thereis 

no good thing in vs that hath not (ume vitious tinure with 

it, Omnes iſtuie noſtre ſunt tanquam pannus menſtruate , All our 
righteouſneſſe is as a menſiruous cloath , as anon (halbe ſhewed in 
his due place ; nor nocuill without ſomegood: nullum ſneax- 
thor amento malumeft. There is no ſine without puniſhment, Mi- 
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ſerieit (clfe alwayes ferves to ſome end: for there is no cuill 
without good, no good in man without euill : all is mingled, 
and there 18 nothing pure in our hands. Secondly, wharfoe. 
uer happeneth vnto vs, wetakeand enioy with an ili hand; 
ourtaſte is rnrefolued and vncertaine, itknowes not how to 
hold and pollcle any thing after a good maner: andfrom 
thenceſprang that vndetermined queltion of the ſouercigne 
good. The betrer things many times in our hands, by our 
infirmities, vice, mſuthciencie, are made woorle, are corrup. 
red, becomenothing,are vnproftable vntovs,yca ſometiracs 
hurefull and contrary, 

Bur humane imbecillity is more richly diſplaied in good 
and cuill, invertueand vice: hence it is, that mancan r.ot be, 
when it ſeemes good vnto himſelte, either wholly good or 
wholly icked, but he hath his weakenetle, his impotencies 
in them both. Touching vertue, three points areto be con- 
lidered :the firſt is, Thatitis not in the power of manto doe 
all good, toput in practiſe all vertues ; 1nſomuch that many 
vertues are incompatible , and can not be together,at lca(t in 
one andtheſame fubiet, as bliail or maidenly continencie 
and viduall, which are wholly ditterent; the married and vn- 
married (tate ; the two ſecond of widowhood and marriage, 
being more paintull and bulic, and hauing more dithcultie 
and verrue than the two firſt of virginitic and the vamarried 
eltate, which have more purity , grace and eaſe : /Irgo fe/ici- 
or, vidualaboriofior , milla gratia , m sfta uirtua coronatur : T he 
virgiae is the happier, the widow the more painefwll, mthe former 
grace, inthe latter vertue 15 crowned, T hat conſtancie which is 
m pouerty , want, aduerhitic , and that which is in abundance 
and proſperity : patience in beggerie and liberality. And this 
is more true in vices, which are oppolite one againlt the 
other. 

The ſecond point is, That many times a man can not per- 
forme that which belongs to one vertue, without the ſcandall 
and oftenceeither of another vertuc, or of it ſelfe ; inſomuch 
that they hinder one the other : whereby it comes to patle 
that a man can not ſatisfiethe one but at thechargeof the 0- 
ther zwhich wee muſt not attribute vato vertue, or thinke 
that thevertues csoile and contraric one another , for they a- 
gree - 
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pree well enough; but vnto the weakeneſſe of our humane 
condition, all the ſufficiencie and induſtrie thereof being (o 
ſhort and ſo feeble, that it can not finde any certaine, vniuer- 
fall and conſtant rule, whereby tomakean honeſt man: and 
ſuch order can not betaken , but that the meancs to doe well 
doe many times hinder one the other. Let vs take tor exam- 
ple, Charitic and Juſtice : if I encounter my father or my 
friend in the warres, on the enemies part, in iuſtice I ought to 
kill him, but in charitie I ſhould ſpare and (aue him. Ita man 
be wounded tothe death and palt all remedie, and that there 
remainech nothing but a grievous languiſhment, it werea 
deed of charitie to make an end of him, as he did that killed 
Sel at his earneſt intreatie z but this charitic is puniſhed by 
juſtice, as he was by Dawid, and that iultly, D-wmd being the 
miniſter of publike iuſtice, not private charity : yea, to be 
found neere vntoaman inſucha caſe, in a ſuſpicious place, 
and where there is doubt of the murderer, although hee be 
there to performe ſome office of humanitie, is very dange- 
rous ; and thebeſt thingthat can happenvnto him, isto be 
called into queſtion, and put to anſwer to that accident 
whereot he is innocent. So that we ſee that juſtice doth not 
only offend charitie,”but it hampereth and hindereth it (ele; 
and therefore it was very welllayd andtruly, Summun 1s, 

ſumma inuria, Extremeright, extreme wrong, 

Thethird pointand the molt notable is, that anan is con- 
ſtrained many times to vſe badde meanes for the better auoi- 
danceof ſome great euill, orthe execution of what is good, 
in ſuch ſort thathe mult ſometimes approoue as lawtull, not 
onely thoſe things that are nor , but that are (tarke 
naught ; asif ro be good, it were neceſſaric tobe ſomewhat 
wicked, And this is ſecne in euery thing, in Policie, wwſtice, 
Veritie, Religion, 

In Pohcy, how many evils arethere permicted and publik- 


ly ated, not only by conniuence or permiſſion, but alſo by att. 


the approbation of the lawesthemſclues ? as ſhall heereafter 
beſaid in his due place ; ex ſenatuſconſwltis & plebeſeitis ſcelera 
exercemar. Crames are committed by the decrees of the Senate, 
and approbations of the people, Todisburthena State or Com- 
mon-weale either oftoo ms of people, or of ſuch 
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as areinflamed with a deſire of warres, which the (tate, like a 
body repleat with bad or abundant humours, cannotbeare,it 
is the maner to ſend them elſewhere,and to cale them(clucs at 
thechargeor diſcaſe of another, As the French, Lombardr, 
Gothes, Vandales, Tartarians, Turks haue beene accultomed to 
doe. To auoid a ciuill war, itis the maner to entertaine a 
ſtrange war. Toinſtrudt others in the vertue of Temperance 
Lycargus cauſed the [lotzs their ſeruants to be made drunke, 
that by the vgly deformity of their ſuperfluous inundation, o. 
thers mightgrowinto a horrorand deteltation of that linne, 
The Romanes to prepare their people to valour, anda con- 
tempt of the dangers of death, ordeined of purpolethole furi. 
ous{peRacles of the fencers, which at the firſt they ordained 
for ottendors, afterwards for (laues or ſeruants,but innocents, 
and la(tly for freemen that gauethem(ſelues thereunto. Bro- 
thell houſes in great Cities, 2ſaries, diworces, vnder the law of 
Moyſes, and in diuers other nations,and religions, haue beene 
permitted for the better auoiding of greater miſchictes, ad du- 
ritiem cordis eorum, For the hardn*(ſe of mens hearts. 

In Iuſtice, which cannot ſubliſt, cannot be executed, with- 
out the mixtureof ſome wrong, notonely Iullice commuta- 
tive, for that is not ſtrange : itis after a ſort necellarie, and 
men could not live and trathque together, without mutuall 
dammage, without offence, and the lawes allow of the lolle 
which is vnder the moiety of theiuſt price. But alſo Iuſtice 
diſtributiuc, as it ſelfe confellcth : Summun ins, ſumma mins 
ria : & omne magnum exemplum habet alsquid ex miquo, quod 
contra ſmgulos, nuluate publica rependitar. Extreame right is ex- 
treame wronge, and all great examples hawe ſome iniuftice, which 
for the common good is prattiſed againſt all. Plato alloweth, and 
it is notagain(t the law, by deceits and falſe hopes of fauour 
and pardon, todraw the oftender toconfelle his fault, This 
is by injuſtice, deceit and impudencie to doe juſtice. And 
whatſhould we ſay of the inuention of tortures, which is ra- 
thera proofe of patience, than verity ? For bath hee that can 
fuffer them, and cannot, will conceale the cruth, For why 
ſhould griefecauſe a man rather to ſpeake that which is, than 
thatwhich is not ? If a man thinke that an innocent is patient 
enough to enduretorments, why ſhould not he thatis guilty 


cing 
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being a meanes to ſauc his life ? La tormenta gubernat dolor, 
moderarur natur a, crimſque 1m animi, tmm corporis regit queſi- 
tor, flett l1b1do, corrumepu ſpes, infirmat metres, 118 in tot rerum an- 
1s milyeritati loci relinquato. Griefe h thoſe tormmee, 
nature doth moderate , the ſercher bath of the body and mind doth 
rule, luft bowet h, hope corrupteth feare weakeneth ſo that in ſo ma. 
my extremities, there is noplace for truth. In defence heereof it 
is (aid, that tortures doe altontſh and quell theguiktic, and cx- 
tort from him a truth ; andcontrariwiſe ſtrengrhen the inno- 
cent : but wedoefooftenſee the contrary, thatthis may bee 
doubted ; and to fay the truth, it is a poore meancsfull of vn. 
certaintie, full of doube, Whatwill not a man ſay, what will 
henot doe, to awoid ſuch torment ? erenim innocentes mentirs 
coomt dolor, For grief inforceth innocents to lie, in ſuch ſort that 
it falleth out thatthe judge which giueth thetorture, to the 
end an innocent ſhould not die, cauſeth him to die an inno- 
cent andtortured too. A thouſand and athouſand haue falſly 
accuſed their owne heads, eithereo ſhorten their corments or 
their lives. But inthe foot of this account is itnot a great in- 
iuſticeand crueltie to torment and torackea man in pieces 
forthat offence which is yet doubted of?T o the end they may 
notkill aman without iult cauſe, they doe worſethan kill him 
if he be innocer:t and beare the puniſhmevt, what amends is 
made him for his vniuſt torture? He ſhall be quit,a goodly re- 
compence, and much reaſon he hath tothankeyou, But it is 
the letſecuill that the weakeneiTe of mancould inyent. 
If man bee weake invertue, much more is hee in veritic, 


whether it be eternall and divine, ortemporall and humane, _ 


Thataſtoniſheth him with the lightning,and beats himdown 
with the thunder thereof, as the bri 5 —_— of the ſunne, 
the weake cie of the owle : if he prelſumerobehold it, being 
oppreſled , hepreſently fainteth , qus ſerutator eft maieitatis, 
opprimerar 4 gloria: Thecurions ſearcher of Gods maieitie,ſbalbe 
oppreſſed bs glory : inſuch ſortthatro giue himſelfe ſome 
breath, ſome taſte, he muſt diſguiſe, temper,and couer it with 
ſome ſhadow or other, This, that is, humane verine, offcn- 
deth and woundeth him, and hethatſpeakes it, is many times 
holdenfor an enemie, Veritas odiums parit. Truth breedeth ha- 
rred, Itis a ſtrangething, man naturally to know br 
\ | 3 a” 
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4 and to attaine thereunto he remooueth all lets whatſo- 
euer, and yet he cagnot attaine it : if it be preſent, he can not 
apprehend it gif he apprehend it, he is offended with it. The 
fault is notin the truth, for that is alwayes amiable, beauti. 
full, worchy the knowledge ; but it is humane imbecillity that 
can not endure the ſplendor thereof, Man is {trong enough 
todelirc, but too weaketo receiue and holde what hedelireth. 
The two principall means v hich he vſeth to atraine to the 
knowledge of truth, are Reaſon and Experience. Now buth 
ofthem arc ſo feeble and vncertaine (though Experience the 
more weake) that nothing certaine can be drawen from them, 
Reaſon hath ſo many formes,ts ſo pliable,ſo wavering,as hath 
beene ſaid, and Experience much more, the occurrents are al. 
wayes vnlike;there is nothing ſovniucrſall in Nature as Ciuer- 
[:tie, nothing (ſo rarc and Jithcult, and almoſt impoſſible as 
the likeneſle and limilirude of things : andif a mancan not 
notethis diſfimulitude, it is ignorance and weaknelle; I 1nean 
this perfeR, pure, and entire limilitude and dilfimilitude : for 
to ſay the tructh, they arc both whole and entire, thereis no 
onething that 1s v holly like or diſlike to another, This isan 
ingenious and marucllous mixture gf Nature, 

Bur after all this, what doth better diſcouer this humane 
imbccillitic than Religion ? yeathevery intention thereof is 
to make man feele his owne euill, his infirmitie, his nothing, 
and tomake him toreceiue from'God his good, his (trength, 
bis all chings, Firlt ic preachcth itvnto him, it beats itinto 
our memory , it reprocheth man , calling him duſt, aſhes, 
earth, fle(h, blood, graile, Afterwards it inlinuatethit into 
him, and makes him fecle it aftcr an excellent and goodly fa- 
ſhion, bringing in God himſelfe, tumbled, weakened, deba- 
ſed for at him, ſpeaking, promiling, (wearing, chi- 
ding, threatning ; and to be bricte, cor.ucrling and working 
with man aſter a baſe, feeble humane —_ a father that 
counterfcits his ſpeech, and playes the childe with his chil- 
dren. Theweakenelle of man being ſuch, ſo great, ſo inuin- 
cible, thatrogiueitſome acceſle and commerce with the Di- 
winitic, and to vnite it vnto God, it was necellaric that God 
ſhould debaſe himſclfe to the baſelt : Deas quia m alttndine 

ſua a nobis parnulis epprehendinon poterat, idev ſe ftrauut homi- 
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nib, God becauſe in his height he could uot be apprehended by vs 
little ones, did hum ble himſclfe to men. Againe, it makes him 
ſce his owne weaknelle by ordinarie effects ; for all che prin- 
cipall and holieſt exerciſes, themoſt ſolemneaRions of reli- 
gion, arethey notthe true ſymptomes and arguments of hu- 


mance imbecillity and ſickenelſe? Thoſe hacridices that in for? Serifces, 


mer times haue beene vſed thorowout the world, and yetin 
ſome countries continue,not only of beaſts but alſo of living 
men, yea of innocents, were they not ſhamefull marks of hu- 
mane infirmity and miſerie ? Firſt , becauſe they werelignes 
and ſymboles of his condemnation & maledi tion ) for they 
were as publike proteftations, that he had deſcrued death, 
andto be ſacrificed as thoſe beaſts were) without which there 
had never beene any bloody offerings or propitiatory and ex- 
piatoriefacrifices, Secondly, becaule of the baſenelle of the 
purpoſcand intent, which was to thinke to g=_ , Harter 
and gratifie God by the mallacre and blood of beaſts and of 
men : Sangwine non colendius Dens, que nm ex truCidarione m- 
merentium v0/uptas eft ? God is not worſhiped with blood, for what 
can there be in ſzedding innocent blood ? It is trac, that Godin 
thoſe firſt ages, yer the feeble infancie of the world and na- 
tureremaining limple, did well accept of them at the hands 
of religious men , euen for their deuotion , or rather Chrilt 
his ſake: R-ſpexir Dominus ad Abel, &- ad muncra tins , God had 
reſpett ro Abell, and to his gifts, taking in good partthat which 
was done with an intent co honouur and ferue him ; and alſo 
afterwards, the world being as yetinit apprentilhip, /#b peda- 
gogo, was wholy ſeaſoned in this opinion (o vniverſall, that it 
was almoſt thoughe naturall, I touch not heere that particu- 
lar myſterie of thereligion of the Iewes, who vicd them for fi- 
gure(that is a point that belongs to religion) and with whom 
it was common to conuert that which was humane or natu. 
ralland corporall to a holy and ſacred vic, and to gather 
from thence a ſpirituall fruit. But this was not becauſe God 
tooke pleaſure in them, nor becauſe itwar by any reaſon in it 
ſelfe good: witneile the Prophets, and the cleereſt lighted a- 
mongſt them, who haue alwaycs freely ſaid, $i volmſſes [4- 


criſicuam dedsſſem, viig, holocau#tis non delefiaberis , ſacrificums 
& obirimesnelant, belocanfirm pro peccato now po, ws om 
4 TL 
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accipiams dr tra vitules &-c. If thou wouldeſt bane ſacrifice, 
1 had gizeni thee, but thou Abel not in burnt offerings , wei= 
ther wilt theu haxe any ſarrifice or oblation, nor requireſt any burnt 
ng for ſame, ] will not receine the calues from a tha. wh 
nd havecalled backe and invited the world to ſa- 
erifice more high, (pirituall and worthy the Divinitie, Sac7s- 
ffimm Des ſpiritns : aures axtem perforafts mubi ot facerem volun- 
tatens nam 0+ legens twam in meds cordu met : [mmola Deo a- 
crificum laudi : miſcricor diam volo,non ſaorificixrs, The ſpirit is 
a ſacrifice to God, thou haſt boared mine cares , tothe end [ might 
doe thy will, and keepe thy lawe in the middeſi of wry heart, offer un- 
ro God the ſacrifice of priſe and thankes gining : I will hane mercy, 
and not ſacrifice, Arthelalt, the ſonne of God, the Door of 
Truth, being cometo ſccure and free-denizethe world, did 
aboliſhchem wholly : which-he had not dene, if it had beene 
athing in itſelfe and eflentially good, and that it had pleaſed 
his father : for contrarily , Pater mow tales querit, ſed tales qui 
adorent in ſpiritn & veritate, My Father doth not ſeely [meb, be 
thoſe that wor ſhip hims in ſpirit and Truth. Andto ſay thetruch, 
itis one of the goodlielt effets & fruits of Chriltianity after 
the abolitionet Idoles, And therefore /w/1an the Emperour, 
his capirall-enemy, asin deſpight of him , offered more ſa- 
crifices than euerany other did in the world, attempting to 
ſerchem vp againe with idolatrie. Wherefore ler vs heere 
leaue them , and let vs (ce thoſe other principall parts of 

religion, 

he Sacraments in a matter baſe and common, bread and 
wine, andan outward ation as baſe, arc they notteſtimonics 
of our pouertie and baſcneiſe? Repentance,the vnivuerſall re- 
medie of our maladics, is athing in it-felfe ſhameful, feeble, 
yeacuill : forto repent, to be ſorry, to afflit che ſpirit, is cui}, 
though by conſequent it begood. An oath, what is it, but a 
ſympeome and ſhamefull marke of diſtruſt, infidelitie, igao- 
rance, humane infirmitie, both in him that requires it , that 
gives it, that ordaines, it ? 2uod ampluc eft a mals oft, That 
which is more us from the dexil/. Seethen how 1cligion healeth 
our euils by mcanes not only ſmall and feeble, our weakenes 
ſo requiring, Stulta & infirrma mund; elega Dera ; God hath cho. 
ſen the fooliſh and ſample of the world, but ſuch asby no meanes 
are 
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are of any value, nor are in themſclues, but good in 
thatthey ſeruc and are emp again(t euill, as medicines 
are:they ſprang from an il] cauſe, yet they drive away ill: 
they are good , as gibbers and wheeles are in a Common. 
wealth, as vomits and other diſcharges proceeding from ill 
cauſes are to the bodic:to be briefe,they are ſuch good things, 
as that it had beene farre better we had never had them ; and 
neuer had we had them, if man had beenewiſe, and preſerued 
hinfeclfe in that eſtate wherein God had placed him ; neither 
ſhall he hauechem any more, ſoſ{oone as he is delivered from 
this captiuitic,andarriued to his perfeion. 

All chis ſheweth howgreat this humane weakneſle is toa 


wards God, but that which is more range is, that this weak. 
nelle is as great in whatis cuill : for man though hee be wil- 
ling to be wicked, yet hee can not be 'wholly ſuch , but when 
hehath done his woorſlt there will be moretodoe. There is 
alwaics ſome remorſe and fearcfull conſideration, that molli- 
heth the will and maketh it relent, and till reſerueth ſome- 
thing to bedone ; which hath beenethe cauſe of the ruine of 
many,although perhaps they made it a proiedt for their ſafe- 
tic. This is imbecillity and (ottiſhnetle, and from hence did 
ariſe that Prouerbeattheir coſt , That a man mult noe play 
thefoole by halfes. A ſpeech vrtered with iudgemeut , but 
that may haue both a good and ill ſenſe. To fay that a 
man, when heeis oncein, mult (tl proceed to worſe and 
woorſe, without any reſeruation or reſpe&, it is a very per- 
nitiousdgarine, andthe Proucrbeſaith well againſt it : The 
ſhorter follics are the better, Bur yet in ſome certaine caſcs 
the middle way is very dangerous, as when a man hath a 
ſtrongenemie by thethroat, like one that holdztha wooke 
by che cages, he mult cither win him altogether by courreſie 
or vtterly vndoe him and extinguilh hin, which was alwayes 
the practiſe of the Reman , and that very wiſely : among 0- 
thers, concerning the Larines or [talians , attheexhortation 
of Camilles , Pacem in perperuum parere vel ſeruirndo veligno. 
ſerndo, To get perpetual peace either ſerming, or in perdoning, For 
in ſuch a caſe to doethings by halfes, is to loſe all, as the Sam- 
nies did, who for want of putting in praiſe that counſell 
gruven 


11 
ny _ thatis good, in Policie, Iuſtice, V crity, Religionto- 7s ci. 
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giuen them by an olde weather-beaten ſouldier, concerni 

the Romans , whom they had then encloſcd and ſhut vp, _—__ 
dearcly for it ; «Aut conculiandas aut tollendus hoſtu. An enemy 
ir either to be reconciled , or made out of the way, Theformer 
courſe of countelie is the more noble, honoutable, aud ra. 
ther to hechoſen , arid wee ought not come tothe ſecong but 
in extremities , and then when the enemie is notcapable of 
the firſt, By this that hath beenelaid, is hewed che extreame 
imbecillitie of man ingood and euill , and chat good or cuill 
which he either doth or flieth,is nor purely and entirely good 
or euill; {othatit is not in his power co be wholy depriucd of 


all good, nor alcogether wicked. 
= Let vs likewiſe note many other effets and teſtimonies of 
—_— humane weaknefle. Ir is imbccillitice and pulillanimitie not 


to dare or not to be able toreprchend another, orto be repre- 
hended : heethatis feeble or courageous inthe one, is{oin 
the other. Now it is a {trange kind of delicatenetle, rode- 
priue cither himſelfe or another, of ſo _ a fruit,for ſo lighe 
and verball a wound, that doth onely touch and pierce che 
care. Neereneighbour vnto this it is, nottobeablerogiuea 
deniall with reaſon, nor to recetue and (utter a repulle with 
aticnce, 


_ In falſe accuſations and wickel ſuſpitions, which are done 
Fae ſo/paimn ir place of iuſticeand iudgement, thereisdouble imbecilli. 
& <cv/eions. 


tic ; the one in thoſe that arcaccuſed and ſulpeRted , and that 
is in iuſtifying and exculing themſclues tov carefully, and as 
it were ambitiouſly, Acndax infarma terret quem mſimenda. 
cem 7 Whom dnth an infamons lie feare but a liar ? This is to be- 
tray their owne innocencie, to put their conſcience and their 
right cocomprimilſe and arbitrement ; for by ſuch plea perſþi- 
cuitas argument atione elenatur, Perſpicuiie, by ar gument 1s made 
more apparent Socrates in iudgment itſelf would not do it,nei- 
ther by himſclfe nor by another, refuling to vie thelearned 
plea of great Lyſias,and choſerather to die, The other is ina 
contrary caſe, that is, when the accuſed is {o couragious that 
hetakes no careto excule or iultific himſelfe, becauſe he (cor- 
neth theacculation and accuſer, as vnwoorthy his anſwer and 
juſtification; and he will not doc himſelfe thatwrongto enter 
theliſts. Thiscourſe hath begn praRtiſed by generous my 

y 
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by Scipio ab ove all others, many timesout of the maruellous 
= of his minde. Now others are offended keerewith, 
thinking ittoo great a conhidenceand pride, and it ſlingeth 
them, that he hath too ſenbble a feeling of his innocency,and 
will not yeeld himſclfe;or imputing this ſilence - n—_— 
to the want of heart, diltrult of the law,and inability to iultite 
himſclfe, O feeble humanitie ! the accuſed or ſuſpected,v he- 
ther he defend or defend not himſelfe, it is imbecillity and 
couardnelle, VWew:ſh a mancourageto defend himdſclfe,and 
v hen he hath done it, we ſhew our owneweakenetle by being 
ottended with it. 

Another argument of imbecillitic is,v hen a man ſhall ſub. 


jetand addict himſclfeto a certaine particular forme of life z Tenders {+ 
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this is a baſe kindeof rendernetle, and efteminate delicacie, delicery. 


vnu orthy an honeſt man, and makes vs vnprofrable, diffe- 
rent in converſation, and way be hurtfull roo ina caſe v here 
change of-maners and carriage is necellarie. Itis likewiſe a 
ſhame , e.ther not todare or notto be able to doe that » hich 
hee (ecth every man to doe belides himſelte, Ie were frre(t 
that ſuch people ſhould live and hidethem(elues inthe chim- 
ney corner in their private houſes, The faire(t forme of li- 
ving is to be pliable toall, cuento excelle iefclte, if need be; 
to be able, rodare, to know howto doe all things, and yer ro 
doe nothing bur hat is good. Iris good to know all, not to 
vicall, 

Iris likewiſe imbecillity, and a great & vulgar ſotriſhnes, to 
run after ſtrange and (cholaſticall examples, after allegations, 
never to {ctrle an opinion without teltimconies in print; nor to 
belecue men bur (ſuch as are in bookes, nor trueth i (clfe but 
ſuch as 1$ancicnt, By this reaſon fooleries and toyes if they 
once paile the Preile, they have credit and dignity enovgh. 
Now there are cuery day many things done before our cies, 
which ifwe had but the ſpirit and ſuttciently well to colle, 
to ſearch with dexterity, to iudge of, and to apply to thew 
timcs, veſhould frame and inde myracles and maruellous cx- 
amples, which yeeld not in any thing tothoſe of rimes paſt, 
which weſo much admire, and thereforewe admire becauſe 
they areancientandin print, 

Againe another teſt:mony of weakneſle is, that man is not 


capable 


$3 
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Sudden oucmr- 


rew/s, 
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capable but of indifferent things, and cannot endure extremi- 
ties z forifthey be ſmall and in outward ſhew baſe, hecon- 
temneth and diſdaineth them asvnworthie, and it is offenſive 
vnto him ro conlider of them : if they bevery great and ouet- 
{plendent, he feares them, he admires them, and is offended 
with them. The firſt doth principally concerne great and 
high' minds : the (ccond as common with thoſe that arc 
weake. 

This weakenelle doth likewiſe appeare in our hearing, 
ſight, andin theſudden ſtroke of anew vnexpeRted occur- 
rent, which (urpriſeth and ſcaſcth vpon vs vnawares, For 
they doc ia ſuch fort aftoniſh us, that they take from ys both 
our ſenſe and As hats 

Diriguit viſu in medio, calor ofſa rehiquit, 

== & longs vix tandem tempore far, 

Stiffe in our fight he grew, heate left hu bones, 

He fal's, andſcarſe at length breath”; out theſe moner. 
yea, ſometimes life it (elfe : whether they bee good , wit- 
neſſethat Romanedame, whadicd for ioy ſeeing hir ſonne, 
returneſafe fromthe warres ; Sophocles and Dionyſime the ty- 
rant : orwhether they be cuill, witneile Diodoras, who dicd 
in the field for ſhame, becauſe he was not able to reſolue a 
doubr, nor auſwer an argument. 

Yet there is another imbecillity, and it istwofold, and after 
two contrary maners. Some yeeld and arc oucrcome by the 
tears & humbleſupplications of another, and their courage 
and gallantry is wounded with their words : others quite con- 
trary arenot mooued by all the ſubmiſſions and complaints 
that may bee, butare rather more obdurate and contirmed 
ia theirconſtancy andreſolution, There is no doube but the 
formerproceeds of weaknelle, and itis commonly found in 
effeminate and vulgar mindes ; but theſecond is not without 
difficultic, and is found inall ſorts of people, It ſhould ſeeme 
that toyecld vnto vertve , and tomanly & generous ftrength 
and vigour, is the part of a valorous and generous minde. It 
is trucif it bedone in a reucrent clteeme of vertue, as Scar. 
derbeg did receiving into grace a ſouldiour whom hee had 
Feene to carric him{clfevaloroully in fight cuen againſt him- 
ſelfe; or as Pempey did, pardoning the citic of the Manmer- 
times, 
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tines, fot the vertue of Zenon acitizen thereof ; or as the Em- 
perour {radia did, forgiuing the Duke of Bawers, and 0- 
thers belieged with him, for the magnanimine of cheirwo- 
men, who priuily conuaied them away, and tooke thedan. 
ger vpon their owne heads, Butifit bedone with a kinde of 
aſtoniſhment and affrighe of the power of vertue, as the peo- 
ple of Thebes, who lolt their hearts hearing Epammond then 
accuſed, recount vntothem his honourable acts, and ſcuere- 
ly reproaching them with their ingratitude, it is debility and 
cowardize. T he fact of eAlexander containing the braucre- 
ſolution of Ber taken with the citic of Gaza where he com- 
manded, was neither weaknes nor courage, butcholer, which 
ia him had ncither bridle, nor moderation, 


CHae, XXXVIIL 
3- Inconſlancy. 

Mz is a ſubject wonderfully divers, and wauering, vp- 
on whom itis very dithcule toſertle an aflured iudge- 
ment, Ifay a iudgement vniucifall and cntire ; by-reaſon of 
the great contrarictic and difagreementof the parts of our 
life. Thegreatelt part of our actions, are nothing elle but e- 
ruptions and impullions enforced by occalions , and that 
haue reference to others. Irrcfolution on the one part and 
afterwards inconſtancy and inſtability,arethe moſt common 
and apparent vices in the nature of man, Doubtleile our a- 
cions doc many times ſo contradict one the other in fo 
ſtrange a maner, that it ſeemes impoſlible they ſhould all 
comefoorth of one and the ſame ſhop z wealter and we feele 
it not, we eſcapeas it were, from our (clues, and werobour 
{clucs, 9/inobr furto ſubducimur, We goe after the inclinati- 
ons of our appetite, and as the wind of eccalions caricth vs, 
not according to reaſon ze? nil poreſf eſſe equabile, qnod non 4 
cer: 4 ratione proficiſcatur, Nothing can be wft which proceedeth 
not from re«ſon. Our ſpirits alſo and our humours are changed 
with the change of time. Life isan vnequall motion, irregu- 
lar, of many faſhions, Inthe end wee ſtirre and trouble our 
ſelues by the inſtability of our behaviour. Nemo non quotidh+ 
con/iium mutat (+ vetum : modo vxorem wnlt , modo amican ; 
wods regnare vult modo non eſt co officroſior ſerum z, nunc pecumans 
ſprgn, 


— 
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changeth not his minde, purpoſe and deſires, ſometimes he will haxe 
bis wife, ſometrmes ac me, ometunes he will domunere, agame 
no ſernant more humble, and officious then he ; Now hee prodygally 
ſpends his owne at another time he violently raketh after other mens 
goods ; ſometime he would ſeeme graue and thrifiy, another time 4 
ſpendthrift and vaine ; ſo exery moment are we changed, 

nnd pert, pernit, repetit quod nuper omiſit, 

ef fluat, + vite diſconnent ordine tote. 

He ſcornes that he deſird, and ſecketh that he loſt, 

He ſwels, and from all courſe of reaſon alters moſt. 

Man is acreature of all others the moſt hard to be ſounded 
and knowen, tor he is the molt double and arttficiall couert 
and counterfeit, and there are in him ſo many cabinets and 
blind corners, from whence he comes forth ſometimes a man, 
ſometimesa ſatyre ; ſo many breathing holes, from whence 
hee breathes ſometimes heat, ſometimes colde, and from 
whencecomes foorth ſo much ſmoake: all his carriage and 
motion is a perpetuall race of errours ; inthe morningto be 
borne, in the evening to die ; ſometimes in theracke, ſome- 
times at libertic ; ſometimes ” , Cometimes a flic ; hee 
laughs and weeps for one and theſamething , heis content 
and diſcontent; hee will, and hee will not; and in the end he 
knowes not what hewill: now he is filled with joy and glad- 
neſle, that he can noe ſtay within his owne skinne, and pre- 
ſently be fallerh out with himſelfe, nay dares not truſt him- 
ſelfe, CModo amore noſtr; , mods tedio laboramus, Sometimes we 
lone, ſometimes we loath our ſelues, 


Cray, XXXIX. 
4. AMiſerie, 


Re heere the maine and principall line and liniament 
of the pitureof man, heis (as hath beene ſaid ) vaine, 
teeble, fraile, inconſtant in good, in felicitic, in pleaſure, bur 
ſtrong, conltant and hardned in miſcerie: he is miſery it ſelfe 
quicke and incarnate ; and this is in a word tocxpreſle hu- 
manity , forin man is all miſeric , and without him there is 
not 
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not any inthe world. Ir is the of man tobe milſe- 
rable, only man and all man is miſerable , Homo nat 
ds muliere, breui vinens tempore repletur multis nuſerys, CMan 
borne of a woman hath but a ſhort time 10 ile and is fl of mnſeries. 
He that will take vpon him to repreſent vnto vs all che parts 
of humane miſerie, had need eo diſcouer his whole lite, his 
ſubſtance , his entrance, his continuance, his end, I do-not 
therefore vndertakethis bulinelle, it were a worke without 
end ; and beſides, it is acommon ſubie& handled by all : but 
I vill here only quote certaine points which are not common 
nor taken for mileries, ether becauſe they are notfelt,or ſuth- 
ciently conſidered of, although they be ſuch as preile man 
moſt, if he knew how to iudge of them. 

The firſt point and proofe of the miſcrie of man is his 2 
birth ; his entrance'intothe world is ſhamefvull, vile, baſe;con- 1» bs beginning 
temptible; his departure, his death, ruine, glorious and ho- «ad bw end. 
norable: whereby it ſeemeth that he isa monſter and agaiult 
nature, [incethere is ſname in making him, honor in ho 
ing him, Noſtri noſmet pamniter - pudet, We are aſhamed and re- 
pent our ſelues of our ſelues, Heerot a word or two, TheaQion I 
of planting and making manis ſhamefull, and all the parts 
thereof, the congredients, the preparations, the in{truments, 
and whatſoever ſerucs thereunto is called and accounted 
ſhametull, and there is nothing more vncleane inthe whole 
nature of man. The ation of deſtroying and killing hm 
honourable, andthat which ſcrues thereunto glorious : wee 
gl:dit, we inrich it, we adorne our ſelues with it, wee carrie 1 2 
by our ſides, in our hands, vpon our ſhoulders, Vee dif. 
daine to go tothe birth of man+ every man runnes te ſee him 
dic, whether it bein his bed; orin ſome publike place, or in 
the held. Vyhen we goe about tomakea man , wee hide our 3 
ſclues, we put outthecandle, wedoe itby (tealth.- Iris a glo- 
rieand a pompe tovnmake amangto kill him ; weelight the 
candles to ee him die, wee execute him at high noone, wee 
ſounda trumpet, we enterthe combat, and we ſlaughter him 
when theſunne is ac higheſt, There is bue one way to beger, 4 
tomakeaman ; athoufand and a thouſand meanes, inuenti- 
ons, arts todeſtroy him. There i# tio reward, honour orre- «7 
compence alligned tothole that know how to increaſe; to | 

preſerue 8 
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preſerue humane naturezall honour, greatneſſe, riches, di 
nities, empires, triumphs, trophes are appointed for thoſe 
that know howto afflict, trouble, deſtroy ic. The two prin- 
c'pall men of theworld, eMNexander and Ceſar, hauevnmade, 
have ſlaine,ech of them (as Phe reporteth)morethan a mi. 
lion of men, but they made none, left none behinde chem, 
Andin aficient times , for pleaſure onely and paſtime, to de. 
light che eyes of theepeople, there were publike ſlaughters 
Seneca, and mallacres of men made, Homoſacra res per weum & Ine 
Terwll. d& ſam occiditur : ſatis ſpeftaculs in homine mor: eſt : innocentes in 
SpcRae. lndum veniunt , "jt publice voluptatis boſtie fiant. Man though a 
ſacred thing 1s [Laine exen for ſport and delight, death in man is ſpe 
lacle enough , Innocents come tothe game that they may be made 
the ſacriſices of the publiks pleaſure, There are ſome nations 
that curſethcir birth, bletle their death. How monſtrous a 
creature is this, thatis made a horror vato himſclfe! None 
of allchisis in any other creature, no not in the whole world 
belides. | 
- Theſecond point and teſtimonicof the miſery of man is 
thediminiſhing of his pleaſures, eucu thoſe (mall and ſlight 
ones that appertaine vnto him, (for of ſuch as are great and 
ſound heis not capable, as hath beene ſhewed in his weake- 
nelſe) and the impairing of the number and ſweetneile of 
them. If it beſo, thathe doc it notfor Gods cauſe, what a 
monſteristhis ? that is an enemie vnto himſelfe, robbes, and 
betrayes himſelfe, towhom his pleaſures arc a burthen and 
acrolle! There be ſome that flic from health, joy, comfort, 
as froman cuillthing, 
O miſers quorum gaudia crimen habent | 
0 wieralhy ſet, whoſe i005 with faults are met, 
We are not ingenious but toour owne hurt, it is thetrue diet 
of the force of the(ſpirit, 
But there is yet thatwhich is worſe, the ſpirit of man is not 
Fo-ging of evils, ONly a diminiſher of his joy, ——_ , an enemy to his 
(mall, naturall and juſt pleaſures,as I meaneto proue, but allo 
a forger of thoſe that are cuill z it faineth, feareth, flicth, ab- 
horreth as great miſchicfes, things that are not any way euill 
inthemſclucs, and in tructh, which beaſts chemſclus feare 


not, but that by his owne proper diſcourſe and imagination 
they 
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they arefained tobe ſuch, as not to beaduanced in honour, 
greatnes, richas,as cuckoldſhip,lterili ie, death : for to lay the 
eruth,thereis ——— iseuill and which 
isfele, And __ ome wiſe men ſeem to feare theſe things, 
yet it is not fortheir owne ſakes, but becauſe of that gricte 
which ſometimes doth accompany them afterwards : for ma- 
ny cimes it is a fore runner of death, and ſometimes follow- 
eth the loiſe of goods, of credit, of honour. But take from 
theſe things griefe, the reſt is nothing but fantalie, which 
hath noother lodging but inthe head of man, which quits it 
ſeltc of other bulinetle to be miſerable z and imagineth with. 
in it owne bounds, falſe cuils belidesthetrue, employing and 
extending his miſcric in ſtead of letlening and ont ny, 
Bealts feel< not theſe euils, but areexempted from them, be. 
cauſc nature wdgeth chem not to be (ſuch. 

As for (orrow, which is the only true evill, man is wholly 


bornechereunto, and it is hisnaturall propertie, T he Mexy Hei ts 
canes thus ſalute their infants comming forth ofthe wombe of to ſorrow. 


their mother : Infant thow art come into the world to ſuffer : mm. 
dure, ſuffer, ana hold *7 peace. T hat ſorrow is naturall vnto 
man, and cor:trariwiſe, pleaſure but a (tranger, it appeareth 
by theſe three reaſons, All the partsof man are capable of 
ſorrow z very fewct delight. The partscapable of pleaſure 
cannot receiue more than oneort . oforts,butali can receiue 
the greateſt number of griefes all difterent, heat, cold, prick- 
ing, rubbing, trampling, ficaing, beating, boiling, languiſh- 
ing, extenlion, oppreſlion, relaxation , and infinite others, 
which haue no proper name, (to omit thoſe of the ſoule) in 
ſuch ſort, that man is better ableto ſutter them, than to ex. 
preſſethem. Man hath no long continnancein pleaſure: for 
that of the bodie 1s likea fire of firaw : and if it ſhould conti- 
nue, it would bring with it much enuie and diſpleaſure : but 
ſorrowes are more permanent, and haue not their certaine 
{caſens as pleaſures haue, Againe, the empire and command 
of ſorrow is farremore great, more vniuerlall, mere po'ver- 
full, more durable,and (in a word) more naturall,than that of 
pleaſure. 
Totheſethree a man may addeotherthree : Sorrow and 
griefc is more frequent, and falles on often ; Pleaſure is _ 
uil 
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Euill comescalily of it ſelfe, without ſeeking ; Pleaſure never 
comes willingly, it muſt be ſoughtafter, and many times we 
pay more for itthan it is worth, Pleaſure is never pure, bur 
alwaics diſtempered, and mingled with ſome birterneltle, 
and there is alwaics ſomething wanting ; but ſorrow and 
gricfe is many times entire and pure. Afcer allthis, the worſt 
of our market, and that which doth euidently ſhew the miſe. 
ric of our condition, is, that the greate(t plcaſures touch vy 
not ſo neere,as the lightelt griefes. Segnius homines bona, quam 
mala ſentient : Men more ſlowly feele that which is good, than that 
which is emill, Wee fteele not ſo much our ſoundelt health, as 
the leaſt maladic that is : Pungit in cute vic ſumma violatum 
plagnla corpus, quands valere, ml quenquam mouer. 

Itis not enough that man be indecd and by nature miſera- 


ty memerie and ble, and belides true andſubltanciall cuils hetaine and for 


falſe and fantalticall, as hath beeneſaid ; but hee mull like. 
wiſe extend and lengthen them, and cauſe both the true and 
falſeto endure and to liuc longerthan they can,ſo amarous is 
heof miſerie ; which he doth diuers waics, Firlt by the re- 
membrance of what is palt, and the anticipation of what is to 
come, ſorthat we cannot faile to be miſerable, lince that thoſe 
chings which are principally good in vs, and whereof wee 
glorie moſt, are inltruments of miſerie, Fatxro tor quemur 0+ 
preterito, multa bona noſtranobu nocent, timoris tormentum me- 
moria reducit , proudentia anticipat , nemo preſentibus tantiem 
miſer eff : Wee are tormented with that which i paſt, and with 
thar which i to come, enen 0ur owne goods doe harme vs, memorie 
reduceth the torment of feare, promdence anticipateth, no man ts 
miſerable only by things preſent. Itis not enough to be miſera- 
ble, but wee mult increaſe itby a continuall expeRation be- 
fore it come, nay ſeeke it, and prouoke itto come, like thoſe 
that kill chemſclues with the feare of death, that is to ſay, ci- 
ther by curiolitieor imbecillitic, and vaine apprehenlion, to 
preoccupare cuils and inconuecniences, and to attend chem 
with ſo much paine and adoz, cueathoſewhich peraduen- 
ture will never comencerevs. Theſe kinde of people will be 
miſcrable before their time, and double miſerable, both by 
areall ſenſe or feelingof their miſerie, and by a longpreme- 
ditation chereof, which many timacs is a hundred times worſe 
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than the evils themſelues. Mins afficit ſenſuu farigatio, qua 

cooitatio : The concet —_ doth hurt more has afition 
{oh t. The eſſence or being of miſcric endureth noe long, bur 
theminde of man mult lengthen and extend iit,and entertaine 
it before hand, Plxs dolet quam nece fſe eff, qui ante dolet quam 
meceſſe ct, Duedam magic, quedam antequam debeart, quedam 
cam omnino nox debeant, nor torquent. Aut augemus dolorem,aut 
fugimus, aut precipimums, He ſorroweth more than he needs, that 
lamentith before he hath need, ſome things afflutt vs more thanthey 
ſpould, ſome before they ſhould, ſome when they ſhould not at all ; 
either wee increaſe our griefe, or wee feele it, or wee command it. 
Beaſts doe well defend themſelues from this follic and miſc- 
ric, and are much bound tothanke nature that they want that 
ſpirir, that memorie, that prouidence that man hath. Ceſar 
frid well, thatthe beſt death was thatwhich was leaſt premi- 
ditated, And tofay thetruth, thepreparation before death 
hath beene to many a greater torment, than the execution it 
ſelfe. My meaning is not heere to ſpcake of that vertuous 
and philoſophicall premeditation, which is that temper, 
whereby the fouleis made inuincible, and is fortified to the 


proofe againſt all aflaults and accidents, whereof wee ſhall Lib.2.ca.7, 


{peake heercafter : but of that fearctull and ſometimes falſe 
and vaine apprehenſion of cuils that may come, which aftli. 
Reth and darkeneth, as it were with (ſmoke, all the beautic 
and ſerenitic of the ſoule, troublcth all the reſt and ioy there- 
of, inſomuch that it were better to ſuffer it ſclfe to be wholly 
ſurpriſed. Ir is more calie and more naturall not to thinke 
thereof at all, But let vs leaue this anticipation ofcuill, for 
[imply euery careand painfull thought bleating after things 
ro come by hope, delire, feare, is a very great miſcrie. For 
belides that wee have not any power ouer that which is to 
come, much letle ouer whatis paſt ; (and (o it is vanitic, as 
it hath beene (aid) there doth fr remaine vntovsthat cuill 
and dammage , Calamitoſu eft animus , frturi anxine , That 
mnde us in a lamentable caſe, which troubled for future thinss : 
which robbeth our vnderſtanding, and taketh from vs the 
peaceable comfort of our preſent good, and will not ſuffer vs 
toſettleand content our [clues therein. 

But thisis not yctenough, For to the end man may ne- 
2 uer 
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uer want matter of miſcric, yea that hee may alwaics have his 
full, he never ceaſeth ſearching and ſecking with great ſtudie, 
the cauſes and aliments of miſcrie. He thruſteth himſelfe into 
bulinetle cucn with ioy of heart, cuen (ſuch as when they are 
offered vnto him, heeſhould turne his backe towards them, 
and either out of a miſerable diſquiet of minde, ortothe end 
hce may ſhew himſelfe to be induſtrious, a man of emploi- 
met aud vnderſtanding, that is afoole and muſerable tooghe 
enterpriſeth, mooucth, and remooueth new bulinetle, or clſe 
hep ittcth himſelte into that of other mens. To be ſhort,he is 
lo ht ongly and vnceſlaatly moleſted with care, and thoughts 
not oaly ynprofirable and ſuperfluous,bur painfull and hurt- 
f.l. , tormented with what is preſent, annoied with what is 
palt, vexed with that » hich is ro come, that hee ſeeracth to 
fearc nothing nore, than that he ſhall not beſutihciently mi- 
ſerable, So that a man may wllly crie out, O ponre and 
wretch.d crearures that you arc, how many euils doe you 
williagly endure, helides thoſe nccetlarie cuils that nature 
hath beſtawed vpon you ? Bur what ? Man contenteth 
himſclte in muſeric, he is obſtinate to ruminate & continually 
torccall tominde his patled euils. Complaintsare common 
with him, and his owne curls and forroves ſeeme many times 
deare vnto him, yea it is a happic ching for ſmall and light 
occalions to be termed the molt miſcrable of all others : Ef 
quedan dolends voluptas : There 1s a rertaine delight wn greefe, 
Now this is a farre greater miſcric to be ambitiouſly miſera- 
ble, than not to know it,not to feele it at all. Homo anmal que- 
rulum ,cupide [uis meumbens miſery : Man is a complaining crea- 
ture, willmgly yeelding to his owne nuſeries. 

We vill not account it a humane miſcric,fince it is an evill 
common toall men, and notto bealls, that mencannot ac- 
commedat. themſclues , and make profit of one another, 
withoutthe lotleand hurt, the {ickneile, tollie, linne, death 
of one another, We hinder, wound, opprelſe one the other 
in ſuch maner, that the better fort eucn without thought or 
w.ll thereunto, out of an inſenſible delire and innocently 
thirlt after the death, the euill, the paineand puniſhment of 
another, 

So that we ſee man miſerable both naturally and —_—_ 

rily, 
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rily, intruth and by imagination, by obligation and willing- Jn the rene... 
neſſe of heart; He is200 milcrable,and yet he frares he is not 44 of miſerie 
miſerable cnough,and labourcth to make himſelte more mi- 
ſerable. Let vs now ſce how, When he feeles any evill, and 
isannoicd with ſome certaine raiſerie (tor hee is never with- 

out many miſeries that he feeles not) he endevoureth to quit 

himſclfe thereof ; bur what are his remedies ? Truly ſuch as 
importune him more than the euill it ſcltewhich hee would 

cute; inſuch ſort, that being willing to get forthof one mile. 

ric, he doth butchange it intoanother, and; perhaps into a 

worſe, But what of that ? thechangeir (clfe perhaps deligh- 

teth him, or ac leaſt yeclds him ſome ſolace :heethinketh to 

heale one cuill with another euill, which proceedeth froman 

opinion which the bewir. hed and miſerableworld holdeth ; 

cthatis, T hat there is nothing profitable, if it be noe paintull, 

That is worth nought that coſts nothing, yea eaſe it (elfe is 

much ſuſpected, T his doth likewiſeproceed from an higher 

cauſe, It is a (trange thing, but true, and which coruicterh 

manto be miſcrable, T hatnocuill can be taken away, but by 

another euill, wherher it bein bodieor in ſoule, Spiritual 
maladiesandcorporall are not cured and chaſed awzy, but 

by torment, ſorrow, paine. The fpirituall by repentance, 7 we errone- 
watchings, faltings, impriſonments, which are i afflici- " => _ 
ons,and ſuch as gaule vstoo, notwithwanding thereſolution 
and devotion willingly toendurethem ; tor i wee vic them 

either for pleaſure or profit, they can worke no ettect, but 
arerather exerciſes of pleaſure, of couctouſaetle,of houſhold 
goucrnmery,than of repentanceand contrition of heart, The 
corporall inlike ſort be medicines, incifions, cauterics, dicts, 

as they well feelethat are bound to medicinallrules, who are 

troubled on the one (ide with che diſeaſe that attlits them, 

on the other with that rule, the thought whereof continu- 

ally annojes them. So likewiſe other cuils, as ignorance is 

cured by great, long and painfullfudie : 2m adds ſcientiam, 

addr & laborem: He that mcreaſerh knowledge mcreaſeth labour. 

want and pouertie, by great care, watchings, traucll, (wea- 

tings : [= /adore wuttus 1x1, In the ſweat of thy browes : So that 

both for theſoule and for the bodie, labour and travell is as 

proper vnto man, as it is for a bird to fic. 

L 3 All 
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10 All cheſe miſeries aboue mentioned are all, or 
» FSirinel wiſe. common both to the ſpirit and to the body, and mount lit. 
=_ tle higher than the imagination and fantaſie, Let vs con- 
lider of the more ſubtile and fpirituall, which are rather to 
be called miſeries, as being erroneous and malignant, more 
actiue and more our owne, but lefle felt and contelled, 
which makes a man more, yea doubly miſcrable, becauſe 
hee oncly feeleth choſe evils, that are indifferent, and notthe 
greater ; yea a man dares not touch them, or ſpeake of them, 
{o much is hee confirmed, and (o deſperate in his miferies, 
Vee mult therefore by the way asit were, and gently ſay 
ſomething, at lea(t with the tinger point a farre off, to g ue 
him occalion to conſider and thinke thereof, fince of him- 
ſelfe hee hides itnot. Firſt, in regard of the vnderſtanding, 
is it not a range and a lamentable miſery of humane na- 
ture, that it ſhould wholly bee compoſed of errour and 
blindnelle ? The greater part of common and vulgar opi- 
nions, yea the more plauſible, and fuch as are recciued 
with reucrence , are falſe and erroneous ; and which is 
woorſe, the greater part vnprofitable for humane ſocietic, 
And akhourh ſome of the wiſe(t, which are but few in num- 
ber, vaderſtand better than the common ſort, and judge of 
theſe opinions asthey ſhould, nevertheletle ſumerimes they 
ſufferthem(ſclues to be caried, if not in all and alwayes, yet in 
ſome and ſometimes, A man had need be firme and conſtant 
that he ſuffer nct himlelfe to be carried with the (treame, yea 
ſound and prepared to keepe himſelfe cleere from fo vni- 
uerlall a contagion. The generall opinions receiued with 
the applauſe of all , and without contradiction , are as a (wift 
river which carricth all with it : Proh ſwpers quantum worta- 
lia peftora care noltis habemt | O miſeras hommym memes & 
pefloraceca, qualibus in tenebris wita , quanti/que pericls degi. 
wer hoc eui quodennque eff | © God, how much ſornſh blind. 
neſſe refts in the breaits of men ? O the ſenſeleſſe and miſerable 
blmndne (ſe of mens minds, in what darkye(ſe is our life, and how ma- 
ny dangers doth this age wharſoener it paſſe through.Now it were 
too long and too tedious a thing to run ouer all thoſe fooliſh 
opinions by name, wherewith the whole world is made drun- 


ken : yetlet vs take a view of (ome few of them , ___ in 
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their due ſhall be handled more at | 

l yori aduice and counſel] bobs 
arc no way in our owne hands, and which depend vpon the 
heahens. 


c cuecnts, which Lee lb. eap.r, 


2 Tocondemne and reictall things, maners, opinions, 1, x. cap. 8. 


lawes, cultomes , obſeruations as barbarous and ceuill, not 
knowing what they are, or ſecing any inconvenience in them, 
but onely becauſe they are vnuluall, and different from ſuch 
asarc ordinary and common, 

3 Tocltcemeand commend things, becauſe of their no. 
veltic, or raritie, or [trangenelle, or ditticultic, toure meſlen- 
gers which haue great credit vulgar ſpirits : and many 
eines ſuch things are vaine, and nutto be eſteemed, if they 
bring not with them goodnelſeandcommoditie. And there- 
forethat Prince did iultly contemne him that glorified him- 
ſelte becauſe he could trom far call a graine of millet thorow 
theeye of a needle, 

4 Geuerally all thoſe ſuperſtitious opinions wherewith 
children, women, and weake nundes are infected. 

5 Toeſteeme of men for ther riches, dignities, honors, 
andto contemne thoſe that want them , as if a inan ſhould 
iudge of a horſeby his ſaddle and bridle, 

6 Toaccountotthingsnot according to their true, na- 
turall and cſlentiall worth, which is many times inward and 
hidden, but according tothe outward ſhew or common re- 


re, 

7 Tothinke tobe revenged of an enemy by killing him: 
for thatis to put him in ſafety, and to quit him from all ill, 
and to bring a vengeance vpon himſelfe : it is to take from his 
enemie all {enſe of revenge, which is the principall cfte&t 
hereof. This doth likewiſe belong vnto weaknelle. 

8 Toaccountit a greatiniuric, or tothinke a man miſe- 
rable becauſe heisa cuckold : for what greater folly in judge- 
ment canthere be, thanto eſteeme of amanthelelle for the 
vice of another, which heeneuerallowed ? As much may be 
layd ofa baſtard. 

9 To account lelle of things preſent , and that are our 
owne, and which wee peaceably cnioy ; and to eltceme of 
chem moſt, whena man hath them not, or becauſe they are 

; L 4 another 
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another mans, asdfrhe preſence and polleilion of them did 
letleatheirworth, and.the want otthem increale it, 
Firreaendincolutnen, odamis, 
Sublatam ex oculi; QUT N11, idr, S 
Woen ſafe among vertwe ir, we fue tt : 
When tus fled from v5, we /ocke andenue it, 
And this is the cauſe why a Prophict is not elteemed in hig 
owne countrey. $o likewiſe, malter{hip and authoritic in- 
gendreth contempt of thoſe that are ſubie to that authori- 
tic : husbands hauca careleile rcipet of their wives, and ma- 
ny farhcrs of their children, Wilt thou(faith thegood fellow) 
loucher nomore ? then marrichcr. Weecltcememore the 
horſe, thehouſe, the (cruant of another , becaulſe heis ano- 
thers and not ours, It is a thing very (trangeto account more 
of things inimagination, than in (ubitance, as a man doth all 
things abſent andthat are not his, whether it be before hee 
hauethem, or after he hath had chem. The caulc hereof in 
both caſes may be, bocauſe buforc a wan polletlethem, hee 
elteemeth notaccording to that they are worth, but accor- 
ding to that which he imagineti, them to be, or they haue by 
another beene reported to bce ; and pollelling them, hee e- 
{teemes them according to that good and benefit he getteth 
by them ; and after theyare takenfrom him, hecon{1derech 
and delireth them wholly in their perfeFion and declinati- 
on, whereas before he enjoyed them and vicd them, but by 
peccemealeſucceſſiuely : for a man thinketh he ſhall alwaics 
haue time enough to enioy them, and by that meanes they 
are gone before he was awarethat he hadthem, And this is 
the reaſon why the griefe is greater in hauingthem not, than 
the pleaſure in potletlingthem, But heercinrhere is as much 
imbecillictie as miſeric. We haue not the (uthciency to enioy, 
butonly todelire, There is another vicecleane contrary to 
this, and that is, when a man (ctlcth himſelte in him(elfe and 
inſuch ſortconceits himſelfe and whatſocuer he hath, that 
he preterresit beforeall, and th.nks nothing comparable co 
his owne. Though theſe kinde of people be no wiler than 
the other, yer they are atleaſt more happie, 
10 To be ouer-zealousin cuery quceltion that is propo- 
{ed, to biteall, to take to the heart, and toſhew himſelteim- 
| . portunate 
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portunate and opinatiue in every thing, ſohe have ſome faire 
pretext of iuſticc, religion the weale-publike, the loue of the 


people. 


11 Toplay the mourner, the afflited perſon, to weepe See «up 27. 


forthe death,or vahappie accident of another, to thinkethat 
notto be moued atall, orvery little, ts for wantof loue and 
affetion. There is alſo vanity in this, 


12 Tocltecmeto make account of ations that arc done 135. 2... ro. 


with rumour,clatter, and clamor,and tocontemne thoſe that 
are done otherwiſe, and to thinke thatthey that proceed at- 
eter ſo (weet and calinea maner, donothing,areas ina dreame 
withoutaGion ; andtobebricfe, toeltceme Art morethan 
Nature, That which is pufted vp, ſwollen and cleuated by 
ſtudie, fame, report, and (triketh the ſenſe (that is to (ay, arti- 
hiciall) is more regarded and cfteemed, than that which is 
ſweet, limple, plaine, ordinary, that is toſay, Natural! : chat 
awaketh, this brings vs allcepe. 

13 Togiucanilland wrong interpretation of the honou- 
rableaRtions of another man, and to attribute them to baſe 
and vaine, or viciouscauſes or occalions ; as they that attribu- 
ted the death of yoong Caro to the teare he had of Ceſar, 
wherewith Pl«tarch (cemes to be offended, and others more 
fooliſhly, to ambition. T hisis a great maladie of the judge- 
ment, which proceedeth either from malice, and corruption 
of the will and maners, or enuic again(t choſe that are more 
woorthy than themſclucs, or from that vice of bringingtheir 
ownecredit to their owne doore, and meaſuring another by 
their owne foot ; or rather than all this, from imbecillitic and 
weaknelſe, as not havingtheir lightſo ſtrong and focertaine 
to conceiue the brightnetle of vertuein it ownenatiue purity, 
There arcſomethat thinke they (hew great witand ſubtilitic 
in deprauing and obſcuring the glory ot beautifuull and ho- 
norable actions, wherein they ſhew much more malice than 
lutficiencie, Itisathing ealie enough to doe,but baſe and vil- 
lanous, 

14 Todcfameandtochaſtiſe oucr-rigoroully,and ſhame- 
fully, certaine vicesascrimesin the higheſt degree villanous 
and contagious, whicharc neuerthel:ile but indifferent, and 
haue their ccote and excule in nature; and not{o muchto = 

| telk, 
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telt, and to chaſtiſe with ſo greedy adoo thoſe vices that are 
truly great, and againſt nature,as pretended and plotted mur. 
ders, treaſons, and treachery, cruelty, and (o forth. 

15 Bchold alſoafter all this a true teſtimonie of ſpirituall 
miſerie, but which is wily & ſubtile, and that is, that the ſpirit 
of man init belt eemper, and peaccable, (ctled, and ſoundeft 
eſtate, is not capable but of common, ordinary, naturall, and 
indifterent things. To becapable of divine and ſuperaaturall, 
as of divination, prophelie, revelation, inuention, and as a 
man may ſay, t9 enter intothe cabinet of the gods, he mult be 
licke, diſplaced from his naturall (cate, and as it were corrup- 
ted, correptas, either by extrauagancy, extalic, inſpiration, or 
by dreaming ; infomuch that the two naturall wayes to at- 
teinethereunto are either fury,or dead (Ieepe. So that the ſpi. 
ritis ncucr {o wiſe, as when it is a foole, nor more awaked, 
than whenie ſleepeth : itnever meecreth better, than when it 
goes on one tide, or crotleth the way ;itneuer mounts or flies 
ſo high, as when it is molt deieted. So that it mult needs be 
miſerable, becauſeto be happy, it mult be, as it were loſt and 
without itſelte, This couchcth notin any ſort the divine dil- 
polition, for God canto whom, and when it pleaſerh him, re- 
ucale himſclfe, man inthe meane time continuing ſctled in 
his (eaſe and vndcrſtanding, as the (cripture makes mention 
of Moyſes and divers others, 

16 To conclude, can there be a greater fault in iudge- 
ment, thannot to eltceme of iudgement,not to exerciſe it,and 
to preferre the memory, and imagination, orfantalie before 
it? Weſee thoſe great, goodly ani learned orations, dilcour- 
les, Ietures, ſermons, bookes, which are ſo much eſteemed 
andadmired, written by men of greateſt learning in this age 
(I except ſometew) what are they all, buta heape and col- 
I:&ion of allegations, and the labours of other men (a worke 
of memory and reading, and athing very ecalte, beingall cul- 
led and diſpoſed to their hands, and heereof are ſo many 
bookes compoſed ) with ſome few poynts handled, with a 
good inſtru tion or two(aworke of imag nation) and heere 
is all. T hisis many times a vauity, and thereappeareth not 
init any ſparkeof judgement, or excellent vertue : ſolike- 
wiſe the authours themiclues are many times weake and 
common 
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common in ivdgement, and in will corrupted : how much 
better is it, to heare a countrey ſwaine, or a merchant talki 

in his counting-houle, diſcourſing of many goodly propoli- 
tions and verities, plainely and truely without arte or forme 
and giuing = and wholeſome counfcll, out of a ſound, 


ſtrong, ar.d (olideiudgement? 
In the will there are as many, or rather more miſerics, and 


more miſerable , they are without nuinber, among which 9f:6«14. 


theſe followingare ſome few of them. 

1 Tobewilling rather to ſeeme an honeſt man, than to 
be, and rather to be ſuch to another, than to himlſeltfe, 

2 Tobefarre morercady and willing to revenge an of- 
fence, than to acknowledge a good turne, in ſuch ſort, that it 
is acorliueto his heart to acknowledge, pleaſure and gaine to 
reuenge, a proofe of a malignant nature, 2r4tiaoners ef, witio 
w queſtn habetur, 

3 Tobe moreaptto hate,than to loue,to ſlaunder, than 
to commend zto feede morewillingly and with greater plea- 
ſure ypon the euill, chanthe good of another, to enlarge it 
more, to diſplay it more in his diſcourſe, andihe exerciſe of 
his (tile, witnetle Lawycrs, Oratours, and Poers, who inreci- 
ting the good of any man, are idle, cloquentin cull. The 
words, inucations, hgures, to ſpeake ill, to (cotfe, arefarre 0- 
therwiſe,more rich,more cmplaticall and lignificant, than to 
praiſe, or ſpeake well, 

4 Totlye from cuill, ro doewhat is good, nor properly 
for the good effec by naturall reaſon, and forthe loue of ver- 
tue, but for ſome other ſtrange conlideration, ſometimes baſe 
andidle, of gaine and profit, vaine-glory, hope, feare, of cu- 
ſtome, company z and tobe bricfe, not ſimply for himlclfe 
and his duty, but for fome other outward occaſion, and cir- 
cumftance : all are honeſt men by occaſion aid accident. 
Aad this is th< reaſon why they are ſuch vaequally, dwerſly, 
not ally, conſtantly, vniformely, 

5s Tolouc him the leiſe whom we hauc offended, and 
that becauſe wee haue offended him, a ſtrauge thing, and 
which proceedcth not alwayes from feare that hee will take 
occalion to bee reuenged, for it may be hee wiſheth vs neucr 
the worle ; but ut is becauſe his prelence doth acculc \- and 

rings 
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bringsto memory our fault and indiſcretion. And if theof. 
fendour loue not the offended the worſe, itis becauſethe of- 
fence hecommitted was againſt his will 4 for commoly he 
that hathawillto offend, loues him the letſe whom he hath 
offended, Chioffende, mai non perdona , He that offends, neuer 
forgiucs. 

6 As much may be ſaid of himtowhom we are much 
hound for courtelics received , his ante a burthenvnto 
vs, heputteth vs in minde of ourband and duty, herepro- 
cheth vnto vs our ingratitude and inabilitics, and we with 
he were not, ſo we werediſcharged of that duty. Villainesby 
nature, Yidam quo plus Arbent ; mags oderunt : lene es alienum 
debutorem facit , graue inimicum. Some the more they ought to 
lone, the more they hate, a little debr alunateth a lutle, a great 
maketh him an encmie. | 

7 Totakepleaſureinthe eu'll, hurt, and dargerof ano- 
ther, to greeue and repine at his good, aduancement, proſpe- 
ritic (I mcane when it is without cauſe of hatred, or private 

uarrell, for it is another thing when it proceedeth from the 
i deſertofa man) Iſpeake heere of that common andnatu- 
rall condition , whereby without any particular malice, men 
of indifferent honellic, takepleaſure to ſee others aduenture 
their fortunes at ſea, and are vexcd to ſee them thriue better 
thanthemſelues, orthat fortune ſhould ſmile more vpon 0- 
thers than them,and make them(ſclues merry with the Ro 
of another : this isa token of a malitiousſeed invs. 

To conclude, that I may yet ſhew you how great our 
miſery is, let mee tell you that the worlJ is replenithed with 
three ſorts of people , who take vp muchroome therein, and 
carry agreat{way both in number and reputation : the ſuper- 
[tirious,formalitts , Pedartes , who notwithſtanding they are 
in divers ſubicts, wrilditions,and theaters ( thethree prin- 
cipall,religion,life or conuerſation,and dotrine)yet they are 
all of one ttamp,weake ſpirits, il] borne, or very ill inſtructed 
a very dangerous kmd of people in judgement, and touched 
with a difeaſe incurable, It is lolt labour to ſpeaketo theſe 
kind of people, ortoperſwade them to change their minds, 
for they account themſelues the bell and wilelt in theworld, 
opinatiue obſtinacie is there in his proper ſeatez he that is 

ONCE 
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once ſtricken and touched tothe quicke with any of theſe e- 
uils, there islittle hope of his recouery : Who is there more 
ſortiſh, and withall more braine-licke and heady than theſe 
kind of people ? Two things there are that doe much hinder 
them(as hath beene ſpoken)naturall imbecillity, and incapa- 
citie,and afterwards an anticipated opinion to do as well and 
better than others Ido heere but name them, and point them 
with the finger, for afterwards in their places heere quoted 
their faults ſhall be ſhewed more at large. 

The Swperſtuiow , injurious to God, andenemics to true 


religion, couer themſelues with thecloke of mum zcale and Superſtitions, 
loue towards God, euen to the puriſhing and tormenting of 5 #5. 2... x, 


themſclues more than is needfull, thinking thereby to merit 
much, and that God is not only pleaſed therewith, but indeb- 
ted vnto them for the re{t. What would you doe to theſe kiad 
of people?If youtell them that they do more than they neces, 
and that they receive things with the left hand , in not vnder- 
ſtanding them aright, they will not beleeveyou, burtell you, 
thatthcir intent is good ( whereby they thinke toſaue them. 
ſelues) and that they doit for deuotion Howſocuer, they will 
not quitthem(ſclues of their gaine, nor the ſatisfation which 
they receiue, which is to bind God vntothem, 

The Formaliits doe wholly tie themſclues to an outward 


fo&&me and faſhion of life, thinkingto bequit of blame in the Formebſe, 


purſuite of their paſſions and delires , ſo they doe nothing a- 
gainlt che tenour of the lawes, and omit none of their forma. 
lities. See heere a miſerable churle which hath ouerthrowne 
and brought to a deſperate (tate many poore families ; but 
this hath fallen out by demaunding that which he thoughtto 
be his owne,and that by way of juſtice. ho then can athrme 
that he hathdoneill 2 O how many good works haue beene 
omitted, how many euils committed , vnder this cloake of 
formes, which a man (ces not! Andtherefore it is very truly 
ſayd , Thatthe extremity of lawis the extremitic of wrong : 
and as well ſayd, God ſhield vs from Formalsfts. 

The Pedantie or houſholde ſchoole-maſter having with 
great (tudy and paines filched from other mens writings their 


learning, they (et 1t 'out to the view and to (ale, andwitha ? 


queltuous and mercirary oſtentation they diſgorge it, and 
let 
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let it flie with thewinde. Are there any people inthe world 
fofottiſh in their atfaire, more vnapt to cucry thing, and 
yet more preſumptuous and obſtinate ? in euery tongue and 
nation, Pedante , Clerke, CMaſter, are words uf reproch. To 
doe any thing ſottiſhly, istodoe it likea { /erke. Theſe area 
kinde of people that haue their memories (tuffed with the 
wiſedome of other men, and haue none of their owne: their 
iudgements, willes, conſciences are neuer the better, they are 
vnapt, imple, vawiſe,in ſuch ſort, that it ſeemes that learn- 
ing ſerues them for no other vſe than tomakethem more 
fooles, yea morearrogant pratlers : they diminiſh or rather 
{wallow vp their owne (pirits'; and baltardize their vnder- 
ltanding, but puffe vp their memorie. Heere is that milcrie 
ſeated which wee now come to ſpeake of, and is the lalt of 
thoſe of thevaderſtanding. 
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Eholde heere the laſt and leawdeſt line or liniament of 
this piture; it is the other part of that deſcriptiongiuen 
by Plme ;the plague of man, and the nurſe of falle me. 
neous opinions, both publike and particular : and yeta vice 
both naturall and originall in man. Now this preſumption 
muſt be conlidered diuerſly, and in all ſenſes, high, low, col- 
laterall, inward and outward, in reſpe& of God , things high 
and celeltiall; in regard of things baſe, as of beaſts, man his 
companion, of himſelfe, and all may bereduced to theſe two, 
Toelſteeme too much of himſelf, and not to eſteemeſuthci- 
ently of anothty : 2uiin ſe confidebant , & aſpernabantur alios. 
Truſted in themſelucs and deſpiſed otheri, A word or two of 
cither, 
Firſt inreſpe of God ( and itis a horrible thing) all ſuper- 


Preſemption is ſtitionand want in religion, or falſe ſeruice of God, owns 
regard of God. oth from this, That we eltceme not enough of Go 


wevn- 
derſtand him not ; and our opinions, conceits and behefs of 
the Divinitic are not high and pure enough. I meane not by 
this enough, proportion anſwerable to thegreatnelle of -— 
whic 
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which being infinite receiueth not any proportion ; for it is 
impoſliblein this reſpe& to conceit or belceue enough: but I 
meane enough in reſpeR of what we can and ought to doe. 
Weſoarcnot high enough , we doe not cleuate and ſharpen 
ſufficiently che point of our ſpirit, when we enter into an ima- 
gination of the Diuinity : we ouer-baſely conceit him, our 
ſcruices are vnworthy his maiecſtie: we deale with him after 
a baſcr maner than with other creatures : weſpeake not only 
of his works, but of his maieſtic; will, iudgements, with more 
confidence and boldnetle than we dare to doe of an carthly 
Prince or man of honour, Many n-en there are that would 
ſcorn(uch kind of (ſeruice and acknowledgement, and would 
holdethem(clues to be abuſed, and their honours in ſome ſort 
violated, if a man ſhould ſpeake of them, orabuſetheir names 
in ſo baſe and abieRta maner. We enterpriſeto leade God,to 
fatter him, to bend him, to compound or condition with 
him zthat I may notſay, to braue, threaten, deſpight , mur- 
mure againſt him. (eſa willed his Pilot not to feare to hoiſe 
vp lailes, and commit himſelfe to the furie of theſeas even 
againlt deſtinie and the will of the heauen , with this onely . 
confidence, That it was Ceſar whom he carried, eAwguſtr 
having beene beaten with a tempelt at ſea, defied == , Nep. 
tne, and inthechiefeſt pompe of the Ccean ſports cauſed 
his image to be taken downe, from whereit was placed a- 
mongl(t the relt of the gods, to be reuenged of him. The 
7 hracians when itthundereth and lightencth , ſhoot againſt 
heauen , tobring God himlſclfe into order. Xerxes (courged 
the ſea, and writ abill of defiance again the hill Arhos. And 
onetelleth of a Chriſtian King a neere neighbour of ours, Selb. 2. c.18, 
who having receiueda blow from God , ſwore he would be $*59+3. © 1, 
reuenged : and gaue commandemenr , that forten yeeresno 
man ſhould pray vnto him, or ſpeake of him. 

Andax Tapeti genus, 

Niu mortalibus arduws. 

Calum ipſum petimu ſiultitia, neque 

Per noſtrum patimur ſcelw 

Iracunda Touem ponere fulmina. 

Prometheus, and all Japhets ſtock*s too bold, 
We mortall men noxght , difficult doe hold, 


See lib. 1.4.16, 
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We by our fondneſſe hea'ue it ſelf aſſay, 
Nor by our finnes ſuffer we God to lay 
From him his angry thunderbolts away, 

But tolecaue theſe ſtrange extrauagancies, all the common 
ſort of people dothey nor plainly verifie that ſaying of Play, 
That there is nothing more miſerable,and therewithall more 
glorious than man?For on the one lide he fainerh loftic and 
rich opinions of the loue, care and affeion of God towards 
him, as his minionand only beloued, and in the meane time 
hereturneth him no duty or ſcruice worthie ſo great and lo. 
uing a God. How can alife ſo miſerable,and a ſeruice ſoneg« 
ligent on the one ide, agreewith an opinion and belicfe {o 
g ious and ſo haughtic on the other? This is atone and the 
ame time, tobe an angell anda (wine : and this is thatwhere. 
with a great Philoſopher reproched the Chriſtians, that 
there were nopeople inore fierce & glorious in theirſpeech, 
and in efte& more dillolute, effeminate and villanous; It 
was an cnemie that ſpake it perhaps to wrong and abuſe vs, 
but yet heſpake but that which doth juſtly couch all hypo- 
Crites. 

Irlikewiſe ſeemeth vnto vs, that wee burthen and impor- 
tun: God, the world, and nature, that they labour and trauell 
in our affaires, they watch not but for vs, and therefore we 
wonder and are aſtoniſhed with thoſe accidents that happen 
vnto vs,and eſpecially at our deaths. Few therearethart re. 
ſole and beleeue, that it is theirlalt houre,and : lmolt all do 
euenthen ſuffer themſelues to be mucked with vainc hopes, 
This proceedeth from preſumption , we make too much of 
ourſeclues,and wethinkethat the whole world hath great in- 
tereſt in our death,that things faile vs according to that mea- 
ſure that we faile them, or that they faile ting , ACCOr- 
divg to that mcaſure that they faile vs ; that they gocthe 
ſelfe-ſame daunce with vs, not vnlike thoſe that rowevpon 
the water,thinkethe hcauens,theearth, yeacitties themſclues 
to mooue, whenthey mooue ; we thigke to draw all with vs, 
and there is no man amonglt vs that ſufficiently thinkes he is 
but one, 

Belidesall this ; man belecueth chat the heauen,the(tarres, 
all this greatceleſtiall motion of the world, is only mad 4 for 

| im, 
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him, Tot circa vnus Caput tumeultwantes Dev: : And that allthe 
Gods are in contention for him alone, And the poore miſcrable 
wretch is in the meane time ridiculous: : hee is heere beneath 
lodged 1n the laſt and worſt ſtage of the world, moſt diltant 
from theceleſtiall vaut, in the lincke of theworld, amongſt 
the filth and lees thereof, with creatures of baſer condition, 
made to receiue al theſe excrements and ordures,»hich raine 
downe and fall fromaboue vpon his head z nay heeliucs not 
but by them, and toendure all thoſe accidents that on al ſides 
happen vnto him ; and yet he makes himſelfebelecue that he 
is the maſter and commander of all, that all creatures, yea 
thoſe great luminous incorruptible bodies,wherof he knowes 
not thelealt vertue, and which hee is conſtrained with aſto- 
niſhment to admire, mouc not but for him, and todoe him 
ſeruice. And becauſe he beggeth (wretch that he is)his living, 
his maintenance, his commodities, from the beames, light 
and heat ofthe Sunne, from the raine and other diltillations 
of heauen, and the aire, he ſtickes notto ſay, that he enioicth 
the heauens and the elements, as if all had beenc made, and 
ſtill mooue only for him. Inthis ſenſe a goſling may ſay as 
much, and perhaps more juſtly and peremptorily. For man 
who many times receiueth many diſcommodities from a- 
boue, andof all that he receiveth hath nothing in his owne 
power or vnder(tanding, nor can diwine of them, is inconti- 
nuall doube and feare, [za thoſe ſuperiour bodies ſhould not 
mooue aright, and tothat end and purpoſewhich hee hath 
propoled,and that they procure vnto him (terilitte, licknelle, 
and whatſocuer is contrary to his delignement, and ſo hoe 
trembleth vnder his burden ; whereas beaſts receive whatſo+ 
euer commeth from aboue,withour ſtirre or apprehenlion of 
what ſhall happen vntothem, and wittiout complaint of that 


which is hapned, which man cannot doe. Nov norcanſe mun- 5 


do ſum byemens efiatem, rt ferrnth : fwas ifta leges babent, 

bus dining ren 1E-r) 0 Neat, 
Propter qu4s tant4 $1012 ant wr ; no 14nt a 3240 nobiſcum ſocurrar ett, 
1 zoſtro favo fir ile quaque' fideruqm frlgor. Wee are net rthtcanſe 
why the world bath courſe and r atourſe of wenter and ummey theſe 
things bawe their rules and Unwes, by which the willof God is exeen- 
ted : we honor our [clues the leſſe, if wee thinks ow ſe/ner worthie, 
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that fer our ſakes ſo many things ſhould be mooued We haxe nt that 
ſecietie with the heanens, that the flarres ſpouldonly ſbune for vs. 


In reſpeR of things baſe and carthly,that is to fay,all other 
creates, hediſdaincth and conteraneth them, as if they did 
not appertaineto the fame malter-workeman, and camenot 
of the fame mother, did not belong tothe fame familie with 
him,as if they did not any way concerne him, or had any part 
or relation vnto him. And from hence proceederh that com- 
mon abufc and crueltie thatis practiſed againlt ehem, a thing 
that reboundcth againſt that common and vniverſall maſter 
which hath made them, which hath care of them, and hath 
ordained lawes for their good and preſeruation, hath giuen 
them preheminence in certaine things, and ſent mau vnto 
them as toaſchaole, But this beiongs to the (ubieRt of the 
chapter following. . 

Naw this derogateth not any thing at all from that com. 
mon doqtrine, that the world is made for man, and man for 
Gad : forbelides theinftructionthat man draweth in gene- 
rall from every high and low thing, whereby to know God, 
himſclfe, his dutic, he alſo draweth in particular from every 
thing cither profit, pleaſure, or ſeruice. That which is aboue 
him,which he hath leaſt in vaderſtanding,and nothing atall 
in his power, the azured heauen(o richly decked and coun- 
rerpointed with (tarres, and rowling torches neucr ceaſing o+- 
uer our heads, he only enioicth by contemplation, he moun- 

teth and is caried with admiration, fearc, reuerence of the au- 
thour and ſoueraigne Lord of all : and thereforein this ſenſe 
it was truly (aid by Anaxagorar, that man was created tocon- 
template the heauen and the ſunne,and as truly by other Phi- 
loſophers was he called 5-2x:-xowy, from baſe and inferiour 
things, he draweth helpe, ſcruice,commoditic ; but for a man 
to perſwade himſelfe thatin the framing of all theſe things 
no other thing was Gong ypon but man, and that he is the 
enly endand Butteofall theſe luminous and incorruptible 
bodies, it 15a great follicand an ouer-bold preſumption. 

Finally,but cſpeciallyhis preſumption is to be canlidered 
in man himſelte, that is to fay, in d ofhimſelfe, and of 
man his companion,both within,in the progrelle of his iudg- 
mentand opinions z and withoutin his cation and 


conucry 


= 


anuerſation with another. C ing which, wee are hy 


oncerning 
conſider three things, as three heads which follow onethe 0- Three dexreesof 
ther, where humanitie bewraicth ina ſottiſh imbecillitic the bumeve pre- 
fooliſh pretumptionthereof. The firſt in belecuingor misbe- jomyenes. 


lecuing (heere isno queſtion of religion, nor of faith and be- 
leete T neologicall,and therfoxe we mult Nil] call to mind the 
aduertiſemenc giuen in the Preface) where we are tonote two 
contrary vices, which are common in humane conditien , 


the one and the other more ordinary, is a kindeof lighthetle, 1. 7s beleeve, 
- citocredut, len oft corde , he that lightly beleeueth, ic light m miſſebeleene, 
A 


rt ; and coo greata —_— - _ and to ——_— 
whatſocuer is propolſed,with any kinde of a coftrut 
or ns tothefoll Wo Kitic,tendcr- 
nelle and imbecillitieof theweaker fort of people, of (pirits 
effeminarc, licke, ſuperſtitious, altoniſhed, indiſcreetly zca- 
tous, who likewax doe calily receive all impreſlions, ſuffer 
chemſclues co betaken and lead by the cares, And this is ra- 
ther an error and weakneile, than malice, and doth willingly 
lodge in mindes gentle and debonaire. Creduhtas error et 
us quam culpa, &- quidem in opti cum[g, mentem facile nre- 
IC Flalvies rather an error than a Por Carer -- creepeth 
mts the beſt mans heart, Wee (ce almoſt the whole world led 
and caricd with opinions and belectes, not out of choice and 
judgement, yea many times beforc they haue cither yecres 
or diſcretion to iudge,but out of thecultome of thecountrey, 
or in{truion in youth receiued,or by ſome ſudden encoun- 
ter as with a tempeſt, whereby they arc in ſuch ſort faltned, 
ſubieAed and enthralled, that it is a matter of great difticul. 
tic eucrto vnlearne them againe, Yeluts rempeitare delats ad 
quamcung, diſciglinam tanguam ad ſaxum — : The 
Cleaue to any diſcipline 45 to a ſlone, being carried thuber as wit 
« tempeft, Thus is the world lead, wee trult our (clues too 
much, andthen per{wade others to beleeue vs, /nw/qui/que 
wmannlt credere quam mdicare ; verſat nos & precipitat trad:. 
Fs per manus error, ipſa conſuctude aſſentieud; periculoſa & !u- 
brica. Exery ene bad rather beleewe than indge ; errour comming 
by traduion, doth precipitate and toſſe vs, the very cuftomie of 
«ſſenting is _— and ſipperie. Now this popular facili- 
tie, though it bee in truth nhonct and imbecillitie, yet 
0 z it 
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it is not without jon. For (© lightly tobeletueand 
hold for truth and certaintie that which we know not, or to 
enquire of the cauſes, reaſons, conſequents, and not of the 
truth itſelfe, is to enterpriſe to preſume roo much. For from 
what other cauſe proceedsthis ? If you ſhall anſwer, from a 
ſuppolition that itis true; why this is nothing : a man hand. 
leth and tirreth the foundations and effects of a thouſand 
things which neuer were, whereby both pre and contra are 
falſe, How many fables, falſe and ſuppoſed miracles, vilions, 
revelations, are there receiued in the world that neuer were 2 
And why ſhould a man beleeue a miracle;a thing neither hu- 
mane nor naturall, when hee is able by naturall and humane 
mcaneste confure, and confound the truth thereof 2 Truth 
and lying haue like viſages, likecariage, reliſh, gate, and wee 
beholdehem with one and the ſame cie. /ra ſunt frnitima falſa 
verir, ut in precipitems loruns non debeat ſe ſapiens commuters : 
F alſhoed is {6 neere vmo trath, that a wiſe man ought not to ſuffer 
homſclfe ro be wnadunſedtly carried away. A man ought not to 
beleeue that of a man which isnorhumane, except he be war. 
ranted by ſupernatural and ſuperhumane approbation,which 
is only God, who is only to be belecued in that he faith, on« 
ly becauſe he ſaith ir. 

The other contrary vice is an audacious temeritie to con- 
demne and reie as falſe al} things that are not calily vnder- 
ſtood, and that pleaſe not the palat. Ir.is the propertie of 
thuſe that have a good opinion of them(elues, which play 
the parts of men of dexteritie and vnderſtanding, eſpecially 
Herctikes, Seph1#ts, Pedanties : tor they hnding in themſclues 
ſome ſpeciall point of the ſpirit,and that theyie a little more 
cleerely than thecommon ſorr, they allumevntothem(elues 
law and authoritie ro decide and derermine all things, This 
vice is farre greaterand morebaſe than the former:fGr it is an 
enraged fotlitto thinke to know as much as pollibly is to be 
knowen, the iurifdiion and limits of nature, the capacitie 
of thepower and will of God, toframe vnto himlelte and his 
fufficiencie the truth and falſhood of things, which muſt 
needs be in focerraine and aflured refolution and definition 
of them : for ſee theirordinarie language, that is falle, impol- 
lible, abſurd : and how many things are there whichat one 
cme 
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time wehaue reiefted with laughterasi le, which wee 
haue been conltrained afterwards to confelle and approoue, 
yea and others too,more ſtrange than they?And onthe other 
fide, how many things have wee recciued. as articles of our 
faith, that haue afterwards prooucd vanities and lies ? 

Theſecond degree of preſumption, which followeth and 


commonly proccedeth fromthe former, is certainly and ob- 2.7 9 «forme 
and condering. 


ſtinately to affirme or diſprooue that which hee hath lightly 
belecued or misbeleeued, So that it addeth vnto the firlt ob- 
ſtinacie in opinion, and ſothe preſumption increaſeth, T his 
facilitie to beleeue with time is confirmed, and degenerateth 
into an obſtinacie inuincible and vncapable of amendment, 
yea a man proceeds ſo farrein this obſtinacie,that hedetends 
thoſe things that he knowes and vnderſtands leaſt, Afaiorems 

homme: adhibent ys que non int : cupidutate humans 
ingeny lubenting obſcura creduntur : eaſuy beleene thoſe 
things they vnderitand not ;, by a natxrall deſire of humane wit 
obſcure things are eaſily berened, He (peakes of all things with 
reſolution, Now aftirmation and opinatiue obſtinacie are 
Ggnes of negligence and ignoranceaccompanicd with follie 

arrogancie, 


Thethird degree, which followeth theſe two , and which 


isthe heighe of —_ is to perſwade others to recciue 3-7'* porſwade, 


as canonicall whatſocuer hee belecueth, yea imperioully to 
impoſe a beleefe as it were by obligation, and inhibition to 
doubt. What tyrarnie is this? Whoſoeuer beleeueth a thing, 
thinkes it a worke of charitie to perſwade another to beleeue 
theſame; and that he may the better doeit, hefearcth not to 
adde of his owne inuention ſo much as he ſceth necctlary for 
his purpoſeto ſupplic that want, and vnwillingnetle which he 
thinkes to be in the conceit of another of that hetels, T here is 
nothing vnto which men are commonly more prone;than to 
giue way totheir owne opinions. Nemo ſibs rantum errat, ſed 
alys erroru cauſa & author eſt : No man erres ouly to humſelfe, but 
6s the author and cauſe of error to athers. Where the ordinaric 
meanewantcth, therea man addeth commandement, force, 
fre, (word. This vice is proper vnto dogmatilts, and ſuch as 
will gouerne, and giue lawesvntothe world. Now to attaine 
to the end heercof, and to captivate the beleefes of men vato 

M 3 theinſelues, 


Copernicus, 
Par ace|ſus. 
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themſelues they vſe two-meancs : Firſt they bring in certaine 
generall and findamentall propolitions,which they call prin- 
ciples and preſuppoſitions, whereof they ſay we mult neither 
doubrnor diſpute ; vpon which they afterwards build what- 
ſocuer they pleaſe ; and leade the world at their pleaſure: 
which is a mockerie whereby the world is repleniſhed with 
errours and lies, And toſfay thetrueth, if a man ſhould exa- 
minethefe principles, heſhould finde as great or greater vn- 
trucths and weaknelles inchem, than in all that which they 
would haue ro depend vpon them, and as great an appea- 
rance of trueth in propoſitions quite contrarie. There haue 
beene ſome in ourtimethar haue changed and quite altered 
the principles and rules of our Ancients and belt Profcilors 
in Aftronoms*, Phyſiche, Geomerrie, in nature, andthe motion 
of thewindes. Euery humane propolition hath as much au- 
thoritic as another, ifreaſon make not che difference. Truth 
dependeth not vpon the authority and teſtimony of man 2 
there arenoprinciples in manif Dwmnitic have not revealed 
them ; allthe reſt is buta dreame and ſmoake. Now thele 
great maſters will, that wharſocuer they (ay ſhoyld be belee- 
ued aad received , and that every man ſnould truſt them, 
without judging or examining what they teach : which is a 
tyrannicall juſtice. God onely (as hath beeneſayd) isto be 
beleeued in all that hee faith, becauſe he faithit : 254 (c. 
m-tipſo loquitur mendax eit, Hee that ſpeaketh of himſelfe is a 
liar. 

The other meane is by ſappolition of ſome miraculous 
thing done, new and celeſtiall reuclation and apparition, 
which hath beene cunningly praiſed by Law-makers, Ge- 
nerals in the field, or private Captaines, The perſwalion ta- 
ken fromthe ſubieR it (elfe poiletieth thefimpler ſort, but at 
the firſt itis ſo tender and fraile, that the lealt offence, miſta- 
kingor impudencie thatſhall happen, vadocth all : forit is 
a great maruecll how from (o vaine beginnings and friuolous 
cauſes there ſhould ariſethe molt famous impreſſions. Now 
this firſt impreſſion being once gotten, doth woonderfully 
grow and increaſe, inſuch (ort that itfaſteneth even vpon the 
moſt expert and skiltall, by reaſon of the multitude of belee- 
uers, witaclles, yeeres , wherewith a man (ufferath himſelfe 
to 
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tobecarried, if heſcenot well into it, and benot well prepa- 
red againſt it: for then if is to ſmall purpoſetoſpurne againſt 
it, or to enquire fartherinto it, but imply co belecue ic. The 
greateſt and molt powerfull mcane to perſwade, and the beſt 
touch-ſtone of trueth, is multitude of yeeres and beleeyers : 
new fooles doe winthe game, ſanitaris patrocinuem eff inſanien- 
tum iurba. 7 he madde multitude is 4 patronage for ſobrietie. 
It is a very difhcule thing for a man to reſolue and ſettle his 
wudgement again(t the common opinion. All this may calily 
appeare by thoſe many impoltures and fooleries which wee 
haue ſcene togoe for miracles, and rauiſh the whole world 
with admiration, but inftantly extinguiſhed by ſome accident, 
or by the exa& inquirie of (uch as are quicke lighted, who 
hauecleercd and diſcouered the couſenage; which if they had 
but time to ripen, and to haue fortified innature, they had 
continned for cuer , beene generally recciued and adored. 
And cuen ſuch are divers others, which by the fauvur of For- 
tune haue palled for currant,and gained publike beliefe,wher- 
vnto men afterwards accommodate themlelues, withoutany 
farther deſire to know the thing in itfirlt forme and original, 
nu/qunam ad [iqundum ſama perducitur, Report is nexer brought to 
full rrialf. Ond this is the reaſon why there are ſo many kinds 
of religion in the world,ſo many ſuperſtitious cultomes of the 
Pages, which arc yer remainig even in Chriltendome, and 
concerning which we can not wholly aſlure the le, By 
this whole diſcourſe we ſee what wee are, and S_ wee 
tend, lince we are lead by ſuch guides. 


The fift and laſt Conſideration of Man, by 
theſe varieties and great differences that are 
in hmm, and their compariſous, 


Cuar, XLL 
Of the difference and inequality of men 
wn general, 


*Here is nothing inthis lower world wherein there is 
found (o great difference as amongſt men, and where 


the differeaccs arelo diſtant and divers in one and the 
M 4 lane 
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ſameſubieRt and kinde. If a man ſhould belecue Plinie, He- 
redotus, Plutarch, there are ſhapes of men in ſume countries 
that hauevery little reſemblance with ours, and ſomethat are 
of a mixtand doubrfull kind betwixt men and beaſts. There 
are ſome countreys where men are without heads, carrying 
their eyes and mouthes intheir breſts ; wherethey are Her. 
maphroditer, where they goe with foure feet, where they haue 
oneeycin the forchead, and a head liker toa dogs head than 
a mans, wherethey areas hſhfrom thenauell downwards,and 
livein the water ; where their women beare children at hue 
yeeres of age, and [ye but eight ; where they hane their head 
and forchead ſo hard that iron can not piercethem ; where 
they doe naturally change into wolues other beaſts, and 
afterwardsinto men againe ; where they are without a mouth, 
nouriſhing themſelues with the ſmell of certaine odours , 
where they yeeld aſced that is blacke z where they are very 
little and dwarfs ; where they are very = and giants z 
where they goe alwayes naked ; where they are all hairie 
wherethey ſpeake not, bur live in woods like beaſts, hidden 
in cancs and hollow trees, And in our timcs we haue diſco. 
uered, ſeene with the eye, and touched with our fingers, 
where the men are without beards, without vſeof fire, corne, 
wine z where that is held to be the greateſt beautie, which 
we account the greateſt deformitic, as hath beene ſayd be. 
fore, Touchingthe diuerfity of maners we ſhall ſpeake ell. 
where. And toomit many of theſe {trange wonderments, we 
know that as touching the viſage, it is impoſlible tofind two 
inall chingsalike ; it may fall out that we may miſtake, and 
takethe one tor the other, becauſcof the great reſemblance 
that may bee betweene two ; but this mult be in the ablence 
ofthe one, for inthe preſence ofthem both ir is calie tonote 
a difference;though a man know not how to exprelle it. In 
theſoules ofmen there is afarre greater difference, for itis 
not onely greater without compariſon berwixta man and a 
man , than betwixt a beaſt anda beaſt : but there is pa 
difterence betwixt a man and a man, than a man and a bealt , 
for an excellent beaſt comesneerer to a man of the baſelt ſort 
and degree, than that man to another great and excellent 
perſonage, This great difference of men proceedeth = 
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it, where there 


the imvard qualities, and from the(pi welo 
many parts, ſo many iuriſdictions, ſo many beyond 
number, that it is an infinit thing toconlider. We mult now 


at the laſt learne ts know man by thoſe diltinftions and dif. 
ferences that are m him, which are divers, according to the 
many parts in man, many reaſons, and meanes to compare 
and conſider of him. Wewill heere ſet downe hue princi- 
pall, vnto which all the reſt may be referred, and gencrally 
all thatis in man, Sprri, bodre natural, acquired, publike, pri- 
uate, apparent, (ſecret : and ſothis hiftand laſt conlideration 
of man (hall haue five parts, which are fue great and capitall 
diſtinQtions of men, that is toſay : 

The fir(t naturall, eilentiall,and vniuerſall of all men,ſoulec 
and body. 

The ſecond naturall and eilentiall principally,and in ſome 
ſort acquired, of the force and futhciencie of the ſpirit. 

Thethird accidentall of the eſtate,condition and datic of 
man, drawen from ſuperiority and inferiority. 

_ fourth accidentall of the condition and profeſhion of 

life. . 

The fift and laſt of the fauours and disfauours of Nature 
and of Fortune, 


Cn ak ALIS 


The fir ft diltinition and difference of men natwrall and eſential, 
dr awen from the diner: ſituation of the world, 


TY firſt moſt notable and vniuerſall diſtin tion of men, 


which concerneth the ſoule and body, and whole elſence The diverſity of + 
of man, is taken and drawne from the diuers lite of the world, *** 
according to which theaſpe& and influence of heauen, and 5... f te 
theſunne, the aire, theclimate, the countrie, are diuers. $0 we,td. 


likewiſe notonly thecolour, the feature, the complexion,the 
countenance, the manners, are divers, but alſo the tacultics of 
the ſoule, playa carls non ſolum ad robur corporum, (ed fr anims- 
rum facit, eAthens tenue calum , ex quo tam acuriores s Attich 
Craſſun Thebis, ideo pingues Thebani & valentes, The temper a- 
ture of the celeſtial (lnmat is of great operation , both for the 
ſtrength of the bodie, and the wigewr of the minde, the «Arbeman 


are 


2 
The diaifoon of world into three parts, and all men into three kinds of nature: 


the world ints® we will make three generall fituations of the world , which 


bhree parts, 


T btir matures. 
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aire is delicate, and therefore they of a more ſharpe and ready wit z 
T he Theban groſſe, and they fat & ſtrong, And therefore Plate 
thanked God that he was an e Athenian, and not a Theban, 
As truites and bealts are divers, according to the divers coun- 
tries whercin they are : ſo men are borne moreand letle war- 
like,iult,cemperate, docible,religious,chaltc,ingenious,good, 
obedicnt,beautifull,ſound,(trong, And this is the reaſon why 
{yr would not agree tothe Periians to abandon their ſharp 
and hillie countrie, to goe to another more plaine and plea- 
ſant,faying,that fat countries and delicate,made men (oft and 
etfemunate, and fertile grounds barren and infertile ſpirits. 

Following this foundation, we may in grolle divide the 


are, the two extremitics South,and Noth, and the middle be- 
twixt them both ; cucry part and (ituation ſhall have (ixtic 
degrees, The Southerne part which is vnder the £quator, 
hath chirtie degrees on this lidethe line, thirtic on that, that 
1sto (ay, all that part which is betwixtche two Tropicks or 
ſomewhat more, where are the hot and Southerne countries, 
Africke and «£thiope, inthe middle betwixtthe Eaſt and the 
Welt ; eArabia, Calicut, the Molugues, Tanes, Taprobanato- 
wards the Oricat ; Per» and the great Scas towards the Occi- 
dent, The other middle part hath thirtic degrees beyond the 
Tropicks borh on this lide the line a. towards the 
Poles, whereare the middle and temperate regions,all Ewrope 
with the Medierrane Seain the middle betwixe the calt and 
Welt ;all Aſia boththelelleand the greater which is towards 
the Eaſt, with {bh ma, [apan, and e Americatowards the Welt. 
The third which isthe thirtie degrees which are next to the 
two Poles on both (lides,which are che cold and Icic countries 
the Seprentrionall people, Tartary, Muſcouy, Eftorilan, CMage- 
lan, which is not yetthroughly diſcouered. 

Following this generall partition of the world, the natures 
of men arelikewile different in cuery thing, body, ſoule, reli» 
gion , maners, as wee may (ec in this litel Table : For the 


Northerne 


XUM 
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Northerne people are Middle are Southerne ave 
High and great, phleg. { Indifferent © Little, mel: ancholicke, 


matichs, [an mins, white, | and tempe.. | cold, and dric, black-, 

and yellow, ſociable, the | rate in at Soltarie, the woice * 1 their Bo. 
orcs flrong, the rhin ſoft | thoſe things, < ſorill, the shurne bard, —_ 

hs hairie, great eaters | aanenters, | with lutle hae, and 


and drinkers, puiſſant. | or parts- curled, abilment, fre. 


Heanie , obtuſe, ſnpid, hers « little ble, 
Yong . facil, light , in. feh9e 099 © tageniont, wiſe , ſub- 
c 


onſt ant, | extremes, ile, o PLnAarine, 3 Spirit. 
> 2 and PAYTICE 
—_ religions and de. pating moi Superſtt0us, contem- | 
F—_ of that regi. CP{arrze. 3 Region, 


Warriers, valiant , pain= | on towhich { No warrioars, idle, 
wll.chaſte, free from iea- | they are nre- Younchaite, wealow, 

oufie , crnell and mhu- | reitneyh. -*ruell, and miu- 

man,  bowrs, mane, 4 Manners, 


All cheſe differences are eafily prooued. As for thoſe of the 4 

bodie, they are knuwen by theeic, andif therebe any excep- The proofes of 

tions, they are rare,and proceed fromthe mixture of the peo. ***/ <f-rences 

ple,or from the windes, the waters, and particular fituationof 7 *** £99 

the place, whereby a mountaineis a notable difference in the 

ſelfe-ſame degree, yea the (clfe-ſamecountrie and citic, They 

of the higher part of the citie of Athens, were ofa quite con- 

trary humor, as Plutark:athrmeth, to thoſe that dwelt about 

thegate of Pyrews : and they that dwell on the North lideof a 

mountaine differ as much from thoſe that dwell onthe South 

ſide, as they do both difter from thoſe in the valley, 

As for the differences of theſpirit, we knowthat mechani- 2 

call and manuallartes belong rotheNorth, where men are The Spi-is, 

made for labour ; Speculatiue ſciencescame from the South, 

Ceſar and other ancients of thoſe times called the Egyptians 

ingenious, and ſubtile:  Afoy/er isfaid to beinftruedintheir 

wifedome : and Philoſophiecame from thence into Greece. 

Greatneile began rather with them, becauſe of their ſpirit 

and (ubtiltie, The gards of Princes (yca in the Southerne 

parts) are Northerne men,as having more ſtrength, _ | -_ 
uric 


3 
Keligrom. 
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ſubtiltie and malice. So likewiſe the Southerne carein. 
ducd with great rertues, and ſubieto great vices , as itis (aid 
of Hannibal : The Northerne have goodnes and hwmplicitie, 
Theleiſer and middle (ciences , as policics , lawes, and clo. 
quence, are inthe middle nations, wherein the greatalt Em- 
pircs and policies have flouriſhed, 

Astouching the third point, religions haue come from 
the South , Egypt, Arabia, Chaldea , more ſuperſtition in 
eAfricke than the whole world belides, witnelletheir vowes 
ſo frequent, their temples ſo magnificent. The Northerne 
people, faith Ceſar, hauelittle care of religion, being wholly 
giuen to the warres and to hunting, 

As for maners, and firſt couching warres,it is certaine that 
the greateſt armies ,artes, nulitary inftruments and inuenti- 
ons haue come from the North. The Scythians, Gothes , Van. 
dals, Huns , Tartarians , Turks, Germanes , have beaten and 
conqueredal} other nations, and ranſaked thewholeworld ; 
and therefore it isa common ſaying,thatall cuill comes from 
the North, __ combats cametrom them, The Northern 
people adorea (word faltned inthe carth,ſaith Solmus. To 0- 
ther nations they are inuincible, yea tothe Romans , who ha- 
uing conquered the reſt of theworld, werevtterly deſtroyed 
bythem, They grow weake and languilh with the Southerne 
winds, and going towards the South ; as the Southerne men 
comming into the North redouble their forces, By reaſon of 
their warlikehercenes, they will not endure to becomman. 
ded by authority, they louetheir libertic, at leaſtwiſe eleiue 
commanders. Touching chaltiticand icaloulie in the North, 
ſaith Tacitus, one woman to one man z yea one woman ſuth- 
ceth many men,faith Car. There is no icaloulic,ſaith Awn- 
ſter , where men and women bathethemſelycs together with 
ſtrangers. Inthe South Polygamic is al er received. All 
Aficke adoreth Venus , ſaith Solinus, T heSoutherns dic with 
icaloulic, and therefore they keepe Eunuches as gardians to 
their wives, which their great Lords have in great number, 
as they haue (tables of horſes. Touching crueltie, the two ex- 
weames arcalikecrucll, but the cauſes are diuers , as we (hall 
ſceanon,when wecome to ſpeake of the cauſes. Thoſe tor- 
tures of the wheele, and (taking of menaliue, came _ = 

orth; 
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North : Theinhomanities of the Moſconntes and T ter, arc 
too well knowen. The Almancs , faith Tacitus ,-punilſh not 
their offenders by lawe , but cruclly murther them as ene- 
mics. The Southrens flea thar offenders aliue, and their de- 
ſire of revenge is ſo great, that they becometurious if they be 
not glutred therewith, In the middle regions they are merci- 
full and humane : The Reman: puniſhea their greatelt offen. 
ders with baniſhmene, T he Greeks vſed to put their effendersy 
todeath with a ſweet drugge made of a kinde of Hemlocke 
which they gaue them to drinke:'And Cicerefaith, that hu+ 
manitie and courtelie were the conditions of Afie miner , and 


from thencederiued tothereſt of the world, 
Thecauſe of all theſecorporall and fpirituall differences, 


F 
is theincqualiticand difference'of the inward naturall heate, 7 boſe of 


which is inthoſe countries and peoples, that is to ſay, ſtrong _ - any 


and vehementin the Northerns , by reaſon of the greatovur. 
ward cold which incloſcth and driveth the hcate into the in- 
ward parts, as caues and deepe places are hotin winter, {@ 
mens ltomacks, Fentres hyeme calidiorer; Our fomacks are boat 
in wiater. Weake and feeble is the Soucherns, the inward 
heate being diſperſed aud drawae into the outward partes, by 
the vehemencie of the outward keate , as in Soramer vaults 
and places vnder the earth arecold. Meane and remperateia 
the middle regions. From this diuerlitie, Lſay,and mequali- 
tic of naturall heat,procecd theſe differences not only corpo- 
rall, which arecalieto note, butalſo(pirituall ; for the Son- 
therns by reaſon of their cold temperature, are melancholike, 
and therefore ſtajed, conſtane, contemplate, ingenious, re- 
ligious, wiſe;zfor wiſcdorne is in cold creatures, as Elephants, 
whoas they are of all other beaſts the moſt melancholicke, 
ſo are they more wiſe, docile, religious , by reaſon of their 
cold bloud, From this melancholic temperature it likewiſe 
commeth, that the Southerns are vnchalte, by reaſon of that 
frothie, freating, tickling melancholie, as we commonly ſee 
in Hares ; and cruell, becauſe this freating ſharp meiancho- 
lie doth violently pretle the paſſions and revenge. T heNor. 
therns are of a phlegmaticke and ſanguine temperature, 
quirecontrarie tothe Sourtherne, and therefore haue contra- 
ne qualitics, (ave that they agree in this one, _—y y 

ewile 
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174 The firſt diftintion and difference 
likewiſecrucll and inbumane, but by an other reaſon, thatis, 
for want of-iudgement, whereby like bea(ts, they know not 
how toconteine and goucrnethemſclue. Thcy of the middle 
regions are ſanguin and cholericke, tempered with a [weete, 
pleaſant, kindly diſpoſed humor ; they are active. Vee 
could likewiſe more exquilitely repreſent the divers natures 


of theſe three ſorts ot people, by the application and com- 


pariſon of all things, as you may (ccein this little Table, where 
it appeareththat there doth properly belong, and may be 
refcrred to the 

Northerne, CAlidlers, Southerne. 


The common /en{e,| Diſcourſe &-rea/ommng, PV ner ſtanding iz 
Force as of 'B: arts Reaſon and inſtice of Subtily of foxes, & 


and other beaſts. mn. relsvion of dunes, 
Alars warre| Mercurs \ emperours, \Saturn \coremplati- 
The moon ) biting! [mpiter or-tours, Wenus Qlowe, (on. 


eArte and handi-' Prudence, knowledge of | K nowledge truth 
crafes. | geodand exill. and falood Of 
Labourer , artifi.\ Magiſtrates, proxident, Prelates , Philoſo. 
cers, ſouldierr, to] to wdge, command. phers , to contems- 
execute & obey. plate. 


Toong men vnapt, | Perfett men, managers |Grane old men, wiſe, 


| o affaires, penſuee. 


Theother diſtintion more particular may be referred to 
this generall of North, and South : for wee may referre to 
theconditions of the Northernethoſe of the Weſt, and that 
liuc in mountaines, warrious , fierce people, deſirous of li- 
bertic, by reaſon of the colde which is in mountaines. So 
likewiſe, they thatare farre diſtant fromthe (ea are more (11n- 
ple and innocent. And contrarily to the conditions of the 
Southernes, we may rcferre the Eaſterlings , ſuch asliuein 
valleys, effeminate and delicate perſons, by reaſon of the fer. 
tilitic of rhe place, which naturally yeeldeth pleaſure, So 
likewiſe they that livevpon the (ca coaſts arcſubtile, decei- 
uers by reaſon of their commerce and traffike with diuers 
farts of people aud nations. By all this diſcourſe we ys ce 

at 
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_ for their partzand they of the Southin ſpirit, and 
haucfor eheir partſubtiltie zthey of OW 0m par- 
take of both, and are temperate in all. Sulikewile we may 
ſee thattheir maners, toſay thetruerth, are neither vices nor 
vertues, but warksof nature, whictr to amend or renounce 
alrogether is more than ditficule z bue to ſweeten , temper and 
reduce che extremitie to a mediocritie, isa worke uf veriue, 


Cuae, XLIIL 
The ſecond diſtintlion , and more ſubtile difference of the 


wits and (wſſiciences of men, 
T=>2 ſecond diftintion which reſpeReth the = and 
ſuthciencie, 1snot ſo plaiac, and perceptibleast 


three conditions and degrees of ſpirits. In the oneand the 

loweſt are the weake and plaine ſpirits, of baſeand (lender 
capacitic, borneto obey, ſcrue, and to be lei, whoin effect 
are limply mien, Inthe ſecond and middle (age are they that 
are of an inditfcrent judgement, make profeſſion of ſufficien- 
cic, knowledge, dexteritiez but do nor (urbciently vaderſtand 
and judge themſclues, reſting themiſelues vpon that which is 
commonly held,-and giuen then: at the firlt hand , without 
further enquirie of therruth and ſouiceof things , yea with a 
perſwalion that itis not lawtull ;and never looking farther 

than wherethey be, but chinkingthat itis cuery where ſo,or 

oughtto be (o, and that it it be otherwiſe, they aredecciued, 

yeathey are barbarous. They fubict chemſclues roopini- 

ons, and the municipall lawes of the place where they luue, 
even from thetimethey were fir(t hacched, noe only by ab- 
fcruanceandcultome, whichall ought todo, bue even from 
the very heart and ſoulc, with a pe:{walion that chat which is 
belceuecd in their village is tHe eruc touchlloge of truth (heere 
is nothing ſpoken of divine reucaled truth, or rehigion) the 
only,or at lcalt the beſt rule to liue well. Theſe ſorts of people 
are of the(chooleand juriſdiction of Arriterle, affirmers, po- 
litive men,dogwatiſts, who reſpeR more vtilitiethanveritie, 
according to thevſe and cultume of the world , Sn 

w 


chargenerallythoſe of the North doc excillinbodie; have 


, © other, Three (or11 and 
andcome as well from nature as atchieuement z according degrees of p.9 is 
vnto which there are three ſorts of people in the world , as ihe world, 


176 The ſecond diftiniFion, and more ſubtile 
which is good and trucin itſelfe. Ofthis condition thereare 
awvery great number and diuers degrees , the principall and 
moſt a&tiue among(t chem gouerne the world , and have the 
command in their hand. In the third and higheſt ſtageare 
men induced with a quickeand cleare(pirit,a (trong,firme,and 
ſolid iudgement,who are not content with a bare athrmation, 
nor ſettle chemſelues in commoa received opinions , nor ſuf. 
fer chem(clues ro bewonne & preoccupated by a publike and 
common belcefe , whereot they wonder nota all , knowing 
that there are many couſenages, deceits & impoltures recei- 
ued inche world with approbation and applaule, yea publick 
adoration and reverence: but they examine all chings that arc 
propoſed, found maturely, and ſeckewithout'paſlion the cau- 
ſes, motives, and jun{ditions cucn to the roote, loving better 
to doubt,and to hold in ſuſpence their beleefe,than by a looſe 
and idlcfacility or lighenetle, or precipitation of judgement 
to feede them(ſclues with lies, and —_ or ſecure them- 
ſclues of that thing whereof they can haueno certaine reaſon. 
T heſe are but few in number, of the Scoole of Secrates and 
Plate, modelt, ſober, ſtated, conlidering more the verity and 
reality of things than thevrilitie ; who if they be well borne, 
having with that aboue mentioned probitic and goucrment 
in manners, they aretruly wiſc, and ſuch as heere we ſecke af- 
ter, But becauſethey agree not withthe common ſort,as tou« 
ching opinions, ſee moreclearely, pierce more _deepely,are 
not ſo facitl and cafilydrawne to belecue ,-they arcluſpeRed 
and little eſteemed of others , whoare farre more in number, 
and held for fantalticks and philoſophers; a word which they 
vie in a wrong ſenſe, towrong akon Ia the firſt of theſe 
three degrees or ordersthere is a farre greater number thanin 
theſecond, and in the ſecond, chan in the third, T hey of the 
firſt aud laſt, the loweſt and highelt trouble not the world, 
make no tirre, the onefor inſuttciencie and weakenes,the 0+ 
ther by reaſon of too great ſufbcincie,ſtability,and wiſdome, 
T hey of the middle make all che (t rre, the d:{putationsthat 
areintheworld, a preſumptuous kinde of people, alwayes 
flirred, and atwaics ſtirring They of the lower range, as the 
bottome, the lees, the linke,reſemble the carth, which doth 
nothing bucrecciucandCutfer that which comes trom _ 

cy 
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They ofthe middle reſembletheregion of the aire, wherein 
are formed all the meteors, thunderings, and alterations are 

made, which afterwards fall vpon the earth, They of the 

higher ſtage reſemble che firmament irſelfe, or at lealt the 

higheſt region next vnto heauen , pure, cleare, ncate, and 

peaccable, This difference of men proceederh partly from 

thenacure of the firlt compolition and temperature of the 

braine, which is different, moilt, hot, drie, and thatin many 

degrees, whereby the ſpiritsand judegements are eithervery 
ſolid, couragious, or feeble,fearefull, plaine : and partly from 
inſtruction and —_— z as allo fromthe experience and 
practiſe of the world, which ſeructh to put off ſimplicitie, 
and tobecome more aduiſed. Laſtly, all theſe three forts of 
people arcfound vndereuery robe, forme and condition both 
of good and euill men, but diverſly. 

here is another diſtin&ion of ſpirits and ſufficiencies, for 2 

ſomethereare that make way themſclues, and arethcir owne {=*therdiffin- 
guides and gouernours. Theſcare happie, ofthe higher ſort, *'** 
and very rare ; others haue neede help, and theſe are of 
ewo ſorts, Forſome-neede only alittle light, it is enough if 
they hauea guide anda torch togoe before them, they will 
willingly and cafily follow. Others there are that mult bee 
drawen, they neede a ſpurre, and mult be led by the hand. I 
ſpcake not of thoſe that either by reaſon of their great weak- 
nefle cannot, as they of the lower range, orthe malignitie of 
their nature will not, as they of the middle, who arencither 

vod tofollow, nor will ſuffer themſclues to be drawen and 


direRed, fortheſe area peoplepalt all hope, 
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The third diſtinflion and difference of men accidentall, of 
ther degrees, eitates and charoes. 


His accidentall diſtintion, which reſpeReth theeltates 

and charges, is grounded vpontwo principlesand foun- 
dations of humaneſocictice, which arc, tocommand and o- 
bey, power and ſubiccion, ſuperiorit.e and inferioritic, /m:- 
perio & obſequio oma conſtant : All things doe conſiſt of command 
and ſubiettion. T his diltintion wee ſhall better (ce, firlt in 
grulle in this Table. 
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This publike power, whether it bee ſoueraigne, or ſubal- 
terne, hath other ſubdiuilions neceflarieto bek nowen. The 
ſoueraigne, which, as hath beenſaid, is threefold in regard of 
the maner of gouernment is likewiſethrectold ; that is to ſay, 
every one of theſe chree is gouerned after a threefold maner, 
and is therefore called Royall, or Signoriall, or Tyrannicall. 
Royall, wherein the ſoucraigne (be it one, or many, orall)o- 
beying the lawes of nature , preſerueth the naturall libertie 
and proprictic of the goods of tis ſubiefts, Adreges pereſtas 


enn:s pertinet, ad fingulss proprietas : onnia Rex imperio pains, 
Jmgon 


Pablike, 
whichis | 
 exther 
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men accidental, 
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by peſeſin, Senor or lordly, where the ſoueraigne is 
ord both of men and goods, by the right-of armes, gouer- 
ning his ſubie&ts as ſlaves, T yrannicall wherethe ſoueraigne 
contemning all lawes of Nature, doth abuſe both the per- 
ſons and goods of his ſubicRts, differing from a Lord, as a 
theefe from an enemic in warre. Of the three (ouereigne 
ſtates, the Aonarchie , and of the three gouernments , the 
Lordly, arcthe more ancient, great, durable and maic{ticall, 
as in former times A(ſyria, Perſia, Egypr, and now Ethiopia the 
molt ancient that is, Moſcome, 7 artarie Turkis,Pern. But the 
better and more naturall (tate and government is the Monar- 
chie Royall, The molt fainous Ar:ſtocraties hath ſometimes 
beene that of the Lacedemoniaxs, and now the Venetians. 
The Democruies, Rome, eAthens, Carthage, Royall in their 
ouernment, 

T he publikeſubaltern power,which is in particular Lords, 
is of many kindes and degrees, principally fiue, that is to ſay, 
Lords Tr:bur aries, who pay only eribute, 

Fendetarics, l1wple Vaſſ-ls, whoowe faithand homage for 
the tenure of their land, Theſe three may be (ouercignes. 

Vaſſals bound ro doſeruice, who belides faith and homage 
owe likewilc perſonal teruice, whereby they cannot truly be 
ſouereignes, 

Naturall ſubiefts, whether they be Vallals or Cenſor, or 
otherwiſe, who owe ſubieRion and obedience, and cannot 
be exempted from the power of their ſouereigne : and theſe 
are Lords. 


The publike (ubalterne power which is in the officers of 
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the ſouereigntie, is of divers kindes, and both in regard of the 0 f offices, 


honour and the power may be reduced to fiuedegrees, 
The firſt and baſeſt are thoſe ignominious perſons, which 
| mg remainewithourt thecitic, thelaſt exccutioners of iu- 
ce. 
Theſccond, they that haue neither honour nor infamie, 
S es, Trumperers, 
he third, fuch as haue honour without knowledge and 
power, Notaries, Recciuers, Secrctaries. | 
N 2 The 
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4 The fourth,they that hauewith honour, power and know- 
ledge, but without juriſdiction, the Kings ſeruants, 
5 The 6fth, they that have with the reſt juriſdiction ; and 


theſe are properly called Magiltrates : of whom there are 
many diſlin&ions, and eſpecially theſe fue, which are all 
double: 


Majors, Senators. Q , FPolitiques, 
* eMinors, Iudges. * eMilitaries, 


Civill, Titularicsin offices of form, who haue 
3* 5Criminall. C+ 7 Commillarics, (itby inheritance, 


Perpetuall, as the leſſer both in number and otherwiſe 
5 l:ould be, 
Temporall and mooucable, as the greater ſhould be. 


Or Tus EsTATES and DecrEts or Men 
in pacticular following this precedent T able, 


eAn Aduertiſement. 


Eereweeareto ſpeake in particular of the parts of this 

Table, and the diſtinRions of powers and ſubicRions, 
(beginning with the private and domeſttcall) that is to ſay, 
of cucry eltate and profeſſion of men, to the end wee may 
know them ; and theretore this may be called T he Booke of 
the knowledge of man : forthe duties of eucry one ſhall bee 
ſer downein the T hird Booke,inthe vertue of juſtice ; where 
in like maner and order, all theſe eltates and chapters ſhall be 
reſumed and examined. Now before wee beginne, it ſhall be 
neceſlarie ſummarily toſpeake of commanding any obeying, 
two foundationsand principall cauſes of theſe diuerlities of 
eltates and charges. 


Can ALY. 
Of commanding and obeying. 


Heſc, as hath beeneſaid, arethe two foundations of all 
humaneſocietie, and the diverlitic of eſtates and profeſ- 
ſions. They arc Relatives, they doe mutually reſpeR, ingen- 
der 
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der and conſerve onetheother, and are alike requircd in all 
aſſemblies and communities z but are yet ſubict toa natu- 
rall kind of cnuie, and an cuerlaſting conteſtation,complaine 
and obtreRation, The popular cftate make the Soucraigne 
of worſeconditionthan a Carter, The Monarchie placeth 
him aboue God himſclfe. In commanding is the honour,the 
difficultie(thcſetwo commonly goe together)the goodnelle, 
theſuttcien.ie, all qualities of greatneile. Command, that 
istoſay, ſuthciencic, —_— authoritie, is from heaucn and 
of God, Imperium non niſi diuino fats datur : ommis poteilas 4 
Degeſi : Empire and 1ominion is not ginen but by dine deſtime all 
ower i from Goa aboue, And therefore Plato was wont to lay, 
hat God did not appoint and eſtabliſh men, that is to (ay, 
menof acommon(lortand ſuthciencie, and purely humane, 
toruleothers, but ſuch as by ſome diuinc touch, lingular ver- 
tuc, and gitt of heauen, doe excell others : and therctore they 
arecalled Heroes, In obeying is veilitie, procliuit;e,neceſſicie, 
in ſuch (ort, chat for the preſeruation of the weale publikeit is 
more neceflariethanwell to command ; and the deniall of 
obedience, or not to obey as men ſhould, is farre more dan- 
gerous than for a Prince not to command as he ſhould, Euen 
as in mariage, though the husband and the wife be equally 
obliged to loialtic and t:delitic, and haueboth bound them- 
ſetues by promiſe in the ſame words, the ſame ceremonies 
and (olemnities, yet notwithltanding the inconveniences arc 
incomparably farre greater, in the Ph of adulterie, to the 
wife than the husband : euen fo, openmend and obe- 
dience are equally required in euery [tate and company, yet 
the inconveniences of diſobedienceinſubieRs arefarre more 
dangerous than of ill gouernmentin a Commander. Many 
Statcs hauca long time continued and proſpered too vnder 
the command of wicked Princes and Magiltrates, the Sub- 
iects obeying and accommodating thendio to their go- 
uernment : and thereforca wiſe man being once asked why 
the Common-wealth of Spartawas ſo flouriſhing, and whe- 
ther it were becauſetheir Kings commanded well ? Nay ra- 
ther, laith he, becauſe the Citizens obey well, For if the ſub- 
jects once retuſeto obey, and lhake off their yoke, the Gate 
mult gecell@rily tall tothe ground. 
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Of Mariage. 


N Otwith(tanding the ſtate of marriage be the firſt, more 
ancient and moſt important, and as it were the founda- 
tionand fountaine of humane ſocicric, whence ariſe fainilics, 
and from them common-weales, Prima ſocuetas in conmgio eff, 
quod prinoipium urbis, ſeminarinams Reipublice ;The firit ſociety is 
mmwedlocke, which was the beginning of citics, and the ſeminarie of 
the common.wealth, yetit hath becene contemned and defained 
by many great perſonages, who haue iudged it vuwoorthy 
men - heart and ſpirit, and have framed many obieRions 
againſt ir, . 

Fir(t they account the band and obligation thereof vninlk, 
a hard and over(traight captiuitic, inſomuch, that by marri- 
agca man is bound and enthralled to the cares and humours 
ot another. And if it fall out, that hee have miſtaken in his 
choice, and hauc met with a hard ine, more bone than 
Heſb, his life is cucr afterwards moſt miſerable» What ini- 
= and injuſtice can there be greater than for one houres 
ollic, a fault commicted without malice, and by mecreouer- 
light,yeathe many times ro obey the aduice of another,a man 
ſhould be bound toen everlaſting torment ? It were betterfor 
himto put the halter about his necke, and to caſt himſelfe in- 
to the la, Lis head downward, toend his mifcrablc life, than 
toliue alwayes inthe paines of hell, and to ſuffer withoutin- 
terimiſſion on his lide, the tempeſt of icaloulic, of malice, of 
rage, of madneſle, of brutiſh obſtinacie, and other miſcrable 
conditions: and thereforeone ſticks not to Gay, That he that 
invented this knot and tie of mariage, had found agoodly 
and beautifull meancs to be revenged of man, atrap or gin 
to intangle beaſts, and afterwards to make them languiſn at a 
littlefire. Another faith, That to marry a wiſe man to a foole 
ora foole toa wife man, isto bindethe liuing to the dead, 
which was the cruelleſt death inuented by FT yrants, to make 
thelwing to languiſh and dicby the companie of the dead. 
—_— they (ay that mariage is a corruption and adulte- 
I aud rare ſpirits, infomuch that the Hflarteries 
and h {pecches of the partie beloued, thealfeion > 
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wards the care of houſhold affaires, and aduance- 
ment of their families, do leflen, diflolue, and mollifie the vi- 
gour and ſtrength of the molt lively and generous ſpirit that 
is, witnelle Samſon, Salomon, Mare. Amony. And therefore 
howſocuer the matter we had not neede to marry. But 
thoſe that haue more ficſh than ſpirit, ſtrong in bodie, and 
weake in minde, tie them to the ficſh, and giue them the 
charge of (mall and baſematters, ſuch asthey are capable of, 
Burfoch as are weake of body, have their (pirits great, (trong, 
and puitlane, is itnot then a pitie to binde them to the fleſh, 
and to mariage, as men doe bealtsin a ſtable ? Welſce that 
beaſts the more noble they are, the ſtronger and firter for 
ſcruice, as horſes and dogs, the more are they kept aſunder 
from thecompanie and acquaintance ofthe other (ex, and it 
is the maner to put bealts of leaſt eſteeme at randon together. 
So likewiſcſuch men and women as are ordeined to the molt 
venerable and holieſt vocation, and which oughtto be as the 
creameand marrow of Chriſtianitie, Church-men and reli- 
ious, are ( though not by any warrant from the word of 
God)excl ed from mariage, And the reaſon is,becauſe ma- 
riage hindreth and auerteth thoſe beautifull and great cleua- 
tions of the ſoule,the contemplation of things,hig eleſtiall 
and divine, which is incompatible with the troubles and mo- 
leſtations of Jomeſticallafaires for which cauſe the Apoltle 
preferreth the ſolitarie continent lite before mariage. Veility 
may well hold with mariage, but honeſtie is on che ocher 
!ide. x 
Againe,it troubleth beautiful and helycn iſes:23 Saint 
Auitin reporteth, that hauing determined with ſome other 
his friends, among whom there were ſome maried, to retire 
chemſclues from the citic,and thecompany of men, the better 
toattendto the (tudie of wiſdome and vertue, their purpoſc 
was quickly broken and altered by the wiues of thoſe chat 
were maried, And another wiſe man did not doubt to (ay, 
that if men could live without women, they ſhould be vilited 
and accompanied by Angels. Morcouer, mariage is a hin- 
dranceto ſuch as delight intrauell and toſce (trange coun. 
tries, whether to learneto makethemſclucs wiſe, or totcach 
others to be wiſe, and to R—_ to others We 
4 Now. 
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know, Tocenclude, marriage doth net only corrupt and de- 
ie& good and great ſpirits, but it robbeth the weale-publicke 
of many beautifull and greatthings, which cannot manifelt 
chemſelues remainingin the boſome and lap of awoman, or 
being ſpent about young children. But is it not a goodly 
ligt.t, nay a great lolle, that hethat isable for his wiſdome 
and policie to gouerne the whole world, ſhould ſpend his 
time inthe gouernment of a woman and a few children? And 
therefore it was well anſwered by a great perſonage being 
ſollicited to marry, T hat he was borne to command men,not 
a woman, to counſel] Kings and Princes, not littlechildren, 
Toall this a man may anſiere, that the nature of man is 


The aruers rs not capable of perfeRtion, or ofany thing againſt which no- 
the «foreſa4 oþ thing may be obicRted, as hath elſewhere beeneſpoken. The 
ieflins, Ca2 4. beſt and molt expedicnt remedies that it hath,arc in ſome de- 


gree or other bur lickly,maingled with diſcommodities : They 
are all but necellarie cuils. And this is the beſt that man could 
deuiſefor his preſeruation and multi — Some (as Pla- 
ro, and others) would more ſubnllie hauc inuented meanes to 
hauec auoided theſe thorny inconueniences ; but belides that 
they built caſtels in theaire, chatcould not long continue in 
ve, their inuentions likewſe if they could have becne put in 
raftife, would not have been without many diſcommoditics 
and difficulties. Man hath beene the cauſe of them,and hath 
himſelfe brought them forth by his vice, intemperancy, and 
contrariepaſſion ;and we arenot to accuſe the tate, nor any 
other but man, who knowes not well how to vſe any thing. 
Moreouer a man may fay,thatby reaſon of theſe thornes and 
difficulties, it is a (choole of vertue, an apprent ſhip, and a fa- 
miliar and domeſticall exerciſe: and Socrates a dvor of wil- 
dome did once fayto ſuch as hit him in the teech with his 
wives pettiſh frowardnes, That he did thereby learne cucn 
within his owne dores, tobe conſtant and patient cuery where 
elſe, andtothinkethe croſſes of fortune to be fweet and plea- 
fantvntohim, Itis not tobe denied but that he thatcan liue 
vnamaried, doth beſt : but yet for the honour of mariage, a 
man may ſay, that it was firſt inſtituted by God himſelte in 
Paradiſe before any other thing, and thatin the ſtate of inno. 
cencieand perfection, Sce heere foure commendarions of 
of mariage, 
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mariage, but the fouth pailerh all the reſt, and is wit 
replie, Afterwardsthe Sonne of God approued it,and hono. 
red it with his preſence at the frſt miracle chat heewrought, 
and that miracle done in the favour of that ſtate of mariage 
and maried menzyea he hath honored it with'this priviledge, 
that it ſeructh for a 6gureof that great vnion of his with the 
Church, and forthat caule it is called a myſtery and grear, 

Without all doubt, mariageis not a thing indifferent: It is 
eicher wholly a great good, or agreat euill, a great conteuit,or 
agreat trouble, aparadiſe or a hell : Itis either a ſweet and 
pleaſant way, it thechoice be goodor aroughand dangerous 
march, and agauling burthenſometye, if it be il: Tr isa bar- 
gaine wheretruly that is verified which is ſaid, Homo homuns 
deus, ant luprs. Man is to man either a god or a wolfe, 

Mariage is a worke that conliſteth of many parts ; there 
mult bec a meeting of many qualities, many conliderations 
beſides the parties maried. For whatſocuer a man (ay, he ma- 
rieth not onely for himſelte ; his poſteritic, familie, alliance, 
and other meanes, are of great importance, anda greeueus 
burthen. See heere the cauſewhy ſo few good are found; and 
becauſe thereare ſo few good found, itisa token of the price 
and value thereof : it is the condition of all great charges: 
Royaltie is full of diftcultie, and fewthere are that exerciſe ir 
well and happily. And whereas we ſee many times that it 
falleth notoutſo luckely, the reaſon thereof is the licentious 
liberty, and vabridled delire of the perſons themſclues, and 
nct inthe (tateand in(titution of mariage : and thereforeit is 
commonly more commodious, and better firted in good, 
{impic, and vulgar ſpirits, wheredelicacy, curiolity, and idle- 
nctlcareletfe troubleſome : vnbridled humours and turbu- 
leat watering minds arenothi forthis (tateor degree. 

Mariage isa (tep to wiſdome, a holieand inviolable band, 
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an honourable match. Ifthechoyce be good and well orde- x fmple de- 
red there is nothing in the warld more beautifull : It is a ſcription and 
ſweet ſocictie of lite, full of conſtancy, truſt, andan infinite /*==2 of 
number of profitable offices and mutuall obligations : It isa **"*'5** 


fellowſhip not of loue, butamity. For loue and amity are as 
difterent, as the burning (icke heat of afeuer, from the natu- 
rall hcate of aſound bodie, Mariage hath in ic(clfe amitie, 
vtilicie, 
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vtilitic,iuſtice, honor,conltancy, a plaine pleaſare, but ſound 
firme, and more vninerſall. Loucis grounded vpon pleaſure 
only,and itis morequicke, piercing, ardent. Few mariages 
ſucceede well that haue their beginnings and progretſefrom 
beauticand amorousdelires. Mariage hath neede of founda- 
tions more ſolid and conſtant ; and we muſt walke more wa- 
rily z this boyling atfeion is woorth nothing, yea mariage 
hath a better ut byathird hand, 

This much isfaid ſummarily and ſimplie ; but more ex- 
atly todeſcribe it, we know that in Mariage there are two 
things ctlential! vnto it, and ſeemecontraries, though indeed 
they be not; that is tolay, an equalicie ſociable, and ſuch as 
is betweene Peeres: andan incqualitie, that is tofay ſuperio» 
ritic and inferioritie, The equality conliſterh in anentire and 
p.rfet communication and communitie of all chings, ſoules, 
wills,bodics, goods, the fundamentall law of Mariage, which 
in ſome places is extended cuen to life and death, inſuch ſort, 
that the husband being dead, the wife mult incontinently fol- 
low, This is praRiſcd in fome places by the publicke lawes of 
the countries, and many times with fo ardent affeRion, that 
many wiucs belonging to one husband, they contend, and 
publ.ckly pleade for the honour to goe firlt to fleepe with 
thcirſpoule (that istheir word) alleaging forthemſelucs the 
better to obtaine their ſuite, and preferment heerin, their 


good ſeruice, that they were belt beloued, had the laſt kille of 


ecir deceaſed husband, and haue had children by him. 

ft certamen habent lethi, que vina (cquatur 
Comingiam ; pudor oft non licwſe mort, 

Ardent wittrices, & flammepelloraprebent, 
Imponnnt 9, ſuis ora peruita wiris. 

They ſtrixe to die, alive who may be famed 
To follow him, if die they may not, aſhamed, 

She burnes that war's, and yeeld's to th' flame hir bre#! 
And hir burm face doth on hr bnſbandye##. 

In other places it was obſerued, not by publicke lawes, but 
priuate compats and agreements of mariage, as betwixt 
Marc, Amtony, and Cleopatra, This equalitie doth likewiſe 
conliſt in that power which they haue in commune ouer 
their family, whereby the wife is called the II 

er 
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her husband, the miſtris of chehouſe and fawily, as the hul- 
band the maſter and lord : and their toint authoritie oucr 


their family is compared toan Aryffocracre. 
The ro from. ſuperioritic and infcrioritie conſiſterh 


inthis, thatthe hu hath power ouer the wife, and the jzequatirie, 


wife is ſubic& to the husband. This agrecth with all lawes 
and policies ;but yet m.oreor leiſeaccording tothe diverſity 
vfthem, Inall things the wife,chough ſhe be far more1,oble, 
and morerich, yetisſubic to the husband. T his ſuperiori- 
ticand inferioritic is naturall, fourided vpon the ſtrength and 
ſuthciencie of the one, the weaknes and inſuftciencie of the 
other, The Diuines ground it vpon other reaſons drawen 
from the Bible : Man was firſt made by God alone and im- 
mediatly, expreſly for God his head, and png to his 
image, and perfet, for nature doth alwaics begin with things 
pertet. The woman was made in the ſecond place, after 
man, of the ſubſtance of man, by occalion and for another 
thing, mulier eff vir occaſionarus, to ſerue asan aide and as a 
ſecond to man,who is her head,and therefore imperteR. And 
this is the diftcreuce by orderof generation, That of corrup- 
tion and linne proucththe ſame, for the woman was the firſt 
in preuarication, and by hir owne weaknes and will did linne, 
man the fecond, and by occaſion of the woman ; the woman 
then the laſt in good and ingeneration, and by occalion,the 
firſt in evill ano the ocealion thereof, is iuſtly ſubiet vato 
man, the firlt in good, and lafl in euill, 

T his ſuperioritie and power of the husband hath beenein 


ſomeplacesſuch as that of the father, ouer life and death, as x4, —— 
with the Reman by the law of Romalus:and the husband had the hurbaxs, 
power to kill his wife in foure caſes, Adwlterie, Suborning of Don. Hale 
chilarev, counterfenting «f falſe keyes , and drinking of wine. $0 —— 
likewiſe with the Greekes, as Tolybixa, and theancient French, \"1, £10. 
as Ceſar afhrmeth, the power of the husband was ouer the Gal, 


life and death of his wife, Elſwhere, and theretoo, afterwards 
this was moderated ; but almoſtin all places the pow- 
er of the husband and the ſubieQion of the wifedoth inferre 
thus much, That the husband is malter ofthe ations and 
yowes of his wife, and may with words corre her and hold 
herto the ſtocks (as for blowes, they arevaworthy a ——_ 
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of honour or, honeſtic , faithrthe, Law) and the witc is bound 
to hold the condition, follow thequalitie, countrey , fami. 
lie, habitation and rancke of. her husbaud, ſhe wy ACCOIN- 
iicand follow himinall things, in his iourneys if need be, 
is bawſhment, his impriſoament , yea a wandring perſon, a 
vagabond a fugitive, Theexamplc. heereof are many and 
excellent, of Salpaia, who followed her husband Learuia 
betng baniſhed into Cirilie 3 Eruhrea her husband Phalars 
Ipſicrates thewife of King Aubridate vanquilked by Pom- 
&3, who wandred thorow the world. Some adde vato this, 
hat wiuesare to follow their husbands cuen in the warres, 
Corn. Tacit, and into thoſe prouinces whither the husband is (ent with 
publike charge. Neithercantne wife bring any thing into 
queſtion of law,whether ſhe be plaintitte or detendant, with. 
out the authority of hcr husband, or of the Iudge;it he refuſe; 
neither can ſhecall her husband into 1udgemcut, without the 
permillion of the Magiſtrate. 
70 Marriage is notcarried after one and theſame faſhion, nei- 
The divers rel: £Þr hath it in cuery place the ſame lawes and rules, butac- 
ef marriage, Cording tothe diucrlitic of religions and countreys , it hath 
rules either more calie or more (treight : according tothe 
rules of Chriltiacity of all other the (treighteclt, marriage is 
morc ſubiet,and held more ſhort. Thereis nothing but the 
entrance left free, the continuance is by conltraint, depend. 
ing offome thing cls than our owne willes. Other nations 
and religions, to make marriage more calie, free, and+fertile, 
haue recceiucd and practiſed Polygamie and repudiation, li. 
berticto take and lcaue wiues : they accule Chriltianitie for 
taking away theſe two,by which meanes amity avd multipli- 
cation,the principall ends of marriage, are much preiudiced, 
inaſmuch as amity is an enenne to all conſtraint , and they 
doe better maintaine themſclues in an honelt libertiez and 
mulciplication is made by the woman, as Nature doth richly 
make knowen vntovsin wlues, of whom the race, isſo fer- 
tile inthe production of their yoong, cuen tothe number of 
twelue or thirtcene, that they farre excell all other profitable 
creatures: of theſe there aregreat numbers killed cuery day, 
by which mcanes there are but few, and they though of all 0. 


thersthe molt tertile, yetby accident the molt barren : the 
| reaſon 
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reaſon is becauſe of DEW a number as they bring, there is 
oneonly female, which for the molt part bearcth not by rea- 
ſon of the multitude of males that concurre in the generation, 
of which the greateſt part die without fruit, by the want of 
females. So likewiſe we may ſee how much Polygamy helperh 
to multiplication inthoſe nations that receiue it, lewes, T urks 
and other barbarians, who arc ableto raiſe forces of three or 
foure thouſand tighting men fit for warres. Contrariwiſe , in 
Chriſtendomethereare many linked together in matrimony, 
the oneof which, ifnot both, are barren, which being placed 
with others, both the one and the other may happely leaue 

reat polteritie behindethem. Bur to ſpeake moretruly , all 
his fernlitic conliſteth in the fertilitie of one only woman, 
Finally, they obie&t, T hat this Chriſtianlike reſtraint is the 
cauſe of many laſciuious pranks and adulteries, Toall which 
we may anſwer , T hat Chriſtianitic conlidereth not of marri- 
age by reaſons purely humane, naturall , temporall ; bur it 
beholds it with another viſage, and weigheth it with reaſons 
more high andnoble, as hath beene ſaid. Addevnto this, 
T hat expericnce ſheweth in the greatelt part of marriages, 
thatconltraint increaſeth amitie, eſpecially in limple and de- 
bonaire mindes, who doe calily accommodate themſeclues 
where they find themſelues in ſuch fort linked, Andas for 
laſcivious and wicked perſons, it s the immodeltic of their 
manersthat makes them ſuch , which no libertie can amend. 
Andto lay the truth, Adulteries are as common where Poly- 
gamieand repudiation are inforce-; witnelle the Iewes and 
Damd, whotor all the wiues that hee had could not detend 
himſelte from it : and contrariwiſe, they haue beene a long 
time vaknowen in policies well gouerned, where there was 
neither Polygamie nor repudiation; witnelle Sparta and Rowe 
a long timeatter the foundation, And therefore it 1s abſurd 
toattributeit vntorehigion, which teachcth nothing but pu- 
ritieand continencie, 

Theliberticof Polygamie which ſeemeth in ſome ſort na- 
turall, is carried diverſly according to the dwerlity of nations 
and policies. Inſome, all the wiues that belong to one huſ- 
band live in common, and are equall in degree ;and ſo are 
their children, Inothers, there is one who isthe principall 
and 
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and as the miftris, whoſe ch{{dren inherit the goods, ho. 
nours, and titles of the husband : the reſt of the wiues are 
kept apart, and carrie in, ſome places the titles of lawfull 
wiucs, in others of concubines, and their childrenare onely 


penlioners. 
12 Thevſe of repudiation in like ſort is different : for with 
Kepudrarien (ome, as the Hebrewes, Greeks, Armenians , the cauſe of the 
Gooers, ſeparation is not expreſſed, and it is not permitted to retake 


thewife once repudiated , but yer lawfull to marry another. 
But by the law of CAabumer , the (ſeparation is made by the 
Iudge, with knowledge taken of the caule ( except it be by 
mutcuall conſent) which muſt be adulterie, ſterilitie, incom- 
patibilitie of hamours,an enterpriſe on his, or hir partagain(t 
the lifc of each other, things dire&ly and eſpecially contrarie 
tothe (tate and inſt:tution of mariage : and it is lawtull to re- 
take one another as often as they ſhall thinke good, The for. 
mer ſcemethto be che better , becauſe it bridleth proud wo- 
men,andouer-ſharpe and bittcr husbands:T heſecond,which 
is to exprelſe the cauſe,diſhonoureth the parties , & diſcoue- 
reth many things which ſhould be hid. And ifitfall our that 
the cauſe be not ſuffcienthe verified, and that they mult con- 
tiauetogether, poyſonings and murthers doe commonly en- 
ſuc;many times vaknowne vnto men :as it was diſcouered at 
Reme before the vſe of repudiation, where a woman being 
apprehended for poyſoning of her husband , acculed others 
and they others too, to the number of chreeſcore and ten, 
which were all executed for the ſame offence, But the worſt 
law of all others hath beene, that the adulterer elcapeth al- 
molt cyery where without puniſhment of death, and all that 
is laid vps himis diyorce& ſeparation of companie, brought 
in by [«ſti-man, a man wholliie pollelTed by his wife , who cau- 
ſed whatſoeuer Jawes to palle that might make for the ad- 
vantage of women. From hence doth ariſe a danger of per- 
petuall adulterie, delire of the death of the one partie, the of- 
fender isnot puniſhed, the innocent intured remaincth with- 
out amends. 


Thedutic of maricd folke, Sce Lb. 3.( ap. 12. 
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Of Parents and Children, 
b gems are many ſorts and degrees of authoritie and hu= , 
mane power, Publike and Priuate z but there is 1ONe patheriy power. 
more gacurall, nor greater, thanthat of the tather ouer his 
children, ( I lay father, becauſe the mother who.js ſubie&t vn- 
to hir husband, cannon properly haue hir children in hir po- 
wer and ſubieion ) but ithath not beene abwayes, andinall 
places alike. In former times almolt every where it was ab(o- 
lute and vniuerſall ouer the lifeand death, the libertic , the 
goods, the honor, the ationsand cariagesof their children, 
as topltad,to marie,to get goods: as namely with the Romans 
by the expretle law of Romulus , Parentum m libero emne 1a Dion, Halic, 
eſto, rele gands,vendendt,ocridends ; Let the parewts hawe fall diber. \'Þ.2.antiq.. 
tu to diſpoſe of their children, yea of baniſnimg ſellmng.or killung them; _— _ 
_—_ only children vndertheageof _—_ yeares,whoas yct polt, Aul. 
could not offend either in word or deede; which law was after- Gell lib. zo, 
warusrenued by the law of the twelue cables, by which the fa--L'b 8. Ech, 
ther was allowed to fell his children to thethird time: with 7 —_ a. 
the Perſians according to «Ariſtotle zthe ancient French as Ce- _ 
ſar and Profer athrine ; with the Mdſromtes and Tarrars, who Profper. 
might ſel] their children tothe fourth tume. And it ſhould Aquitan, in 
feeme by that fat of Abraham going about to kill his ſonne, Flt. Seg/im» 
that this power was likewiſe vnder the law of nature: forif - 
it had beene againſt his dutie, and without the power of 
the father , hee had neuer conſented thercunto, nenther 
had hee euer thought that it was God that commanded 
him to doeit, if it had beene againſt nature. And therefore 
we ſee that [/aac made no reliſtance, nor alledged his inno- 
Ccncie, knowing that itwas in thetpowerof his father : which 
derogateth not; in any ſort from the greatnetle of the faith 
k of Abraham , becaule hee would not ſacrifice his ſonne by 
vertue of his right or power, nor for any demerit of /ſaac, 
but only to obey-the commandement of God. So likewiſe Dcur, 31, 
itwas inforceby the law of Hoſes, though ſomewhatmo-» 
derated. So that we (ce what this ower hath beene in an- 
cient times in the greateſt part as the world , aud which 
endured vnto. the time of the Romane Emperours, With 
the 


fronitthereef. 


3 
T he declinati- 
on, 
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the Grecks it was not ſo great andabſolute}, nor with the E. 


yptians : neuertheleſle, if it fell out,that the father had killed 
is onnes wrongfully and without cauſe, he had no other 
puniſhment , but to be ſhut vp three daiestogether with the 
dead bodie, 
Now the reaſons and fruits of ſo great and abſolute a pow. 


2 
T he reaſons and &r Of fathers ouer their children, necellarie forthe culture of 


good maners, the chaling away of vice, and the publike 

ood, were firſt to holde the children in awe and dutie : and 
econdly,becauſe thereare many great faults in children, that 
would eſcapevnpuniſheds to the great preiudiceof the weale 
publike, if the knowledgeand puniſhment of them were but 
in the hand of publike authoritic , whether it be becauſe they 
are domelticall and fecret,or becauſe there isno man that wil 
proſecuteagainſt them : forthe parents who know them and 
arcinterefſed in them will not diſcredit them ; beſides that, 
thereare many vices and inſolencies that are neuer puniſhed 
by juſtice, Adde heereunto, that there are many things to be 
tried, and many ditferences betwixt parents and children, 
brothers and liſters, touching their goods or other matters, 
which are not ht to be publiſhed , which are extin& and bu- 
ried by this fatherly authoritie. And the law did alwayes 
ſuppoſe, thatthe father would neuer abuſe this authoritie, 
becauſe of that great loue which he naturally carrieth to his 
children,incompatible withcrueltie : which is the cauſe that 
in ſtead of puniſhing them with rigour , they rather become 
intercellours forthem , when they are in danger of the law): 
and therecan be no greater tormentto them, than tolee their 
children in paine. Andit falleth out very ſcldomeor neuer, 
thar this power is put in practiſe without very great occall- 
on ;ſo thatit was rather a (carcrow to children and very pro 
heable,than a rigourin good carnelt. 

Nowthis fatherly power ( as oucr-ſharpe and dangerous ) 
is almoſt of it (elfe loft and aboliſhed ( for it hath rather hap- 
ned by a kinde of diſcontinuance than any expreſlc law) and 
it begannetodeclineatthecomming of the Romance Empe. 
rours : for from the time of Auguſt , or ſhortly after, it was 
no more inforce, whereby children became ſodeſperateand 


inſolentagainlt their parents , that Seneca, ſpeaking to _ 
aid, 


XUM 
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ſaid , That hte Had ſeene more parricides puniſhed in Gue Lib.r.de 
yeeres paſt, than had beenein ſeucn hundred yeeres before, Clem. 

that istoſay, lincethe foundation of Rome, Informer times, $aluſt. in bel. 
if it fell out that the father killed his children, he was not pu- Car!l. 
niſhed, as we may ſee by the example of Falnus the Senatour; Valer, Maxi, 


who killed his ſonne becauſe hee was apartner in che conſpi. 
racie of Catilme : and of diuers other Scnatours , who haue 
made criminall proceſle againſt their children in their owne 
houſes, and haue condemned them to death, as Caſſine Tra» 
tw ; Or to perpetuall exile, as Manlina Torquatrs hisfonne 
Sillanss, T here were afterwards lawes ordained, that inioi- 
ned the father to preſent vnto the Iudge his children oftend- 
ing, that they mighe be puniſhed, and that the Iudge ſhould 
progounce ſuch aſentence as the father thoughthe z which is 
{till a kinde of footſtep of antiquitie : and going abouttotake 
away the power of the father, they durſt not doe it but by 
halfes, and nat all crogether and openly. Theſe latter lawes 
comeſomewhat neerethe law of Moyes, which would, That 
atthe only complaint ofthefather made before the Iudge, 
without any other knowledge taken of the cauſe, the rebelli- 
ous and contumacious childe ſhould beſtoned todeath ; re- 

uiringthe preſence of the Iudge, tothe end thepuniſhment 
(ould not be done in ſecret or in choler, but exemplarily. 
So thataccording to Aoy/es, this fatherly power was more 
free and greater, than it hath beeneafter the time of the Em- 
perours z but afterwards vnder Conftantine the Great, and 
Theodoſms, and hinally vnder Inſtimian, it was almolt altoge. 
ther extin, ' From whenceit is, that children haue learned 
to denietheir obedienceto their parents, their goods, their 
aide, yeato wage law againſt them ; a ſhamefull ching to (ce 
our Courts full of theſecaſes, Yea, they haue beene diſpen- 
fed heerewith vnder pretext of deuotion and offerings, as 


with the Iewes before Chriſt, wherwith he reprocheththem : Mate. :5. 


and afterwards in Chriſtranitie, according to the opinion of 
ſome : yea, it hath beene lawfull to kill them either in their 
ownedefence,or if they were enemicstorhe Common. weale: 
—_— tofay thetruth, there ſhould never be cauſceiuſt e.. 
nough toraſonne to kill his father. Nalam tantion crlus ad. 


| In pars 
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lusrationem habet. A father cannot commit ſuch : crime, at 
be rewenged with parricide, and no withedneſſe hath axy reaſon, 

Now we feele not what miſchicfe and preiudice hath ha 

ned tothe world, by the aboliſhing and diſtin&ion of this fa. 
therly power, The Common-weales wherein it hath beene 
in force hauc alwaics flouriſhed. If there wereany danger or 
euill in it, it mightin ſomeſort be ruled and moderated but 
viterly to abolith it, as now it is, is neither honelt nor expedi- 
ent, but hurefull and inconuenient, as hath beene (aid. 


Ofthereciprocall duty of parents and children, See £4. 3. 


Cap.14, 
Cuae. XLVIIL 
Lords and ſlaves, Maſters and ſernants, 


Hevſe of ſlaues, and thefull and abſolute power of Lords 
and Maſters ouer them, although it be a thing common 
thorowoutthe world and and at all times (except within theſe 
foure hundred yeeres, in which time it hath ſomewhat de- 
caied, though of late it reviue againe) yet it is a thing both 
monltrous and ignominious inthe natureof man,and {uch as 
isnotfound in bcalts themſclues, whoconſent notto the cap- 
tivitie of their like neicher actiuely nor palliuely. Thelaw of 
Meoyſes hath permitted this as other things, 4d daruiam cordis 
rorum, for their hardne(ſe of heart, but not (ſuch as hath beene 
elſewhere : for it was neither ſo great, nor ſo abſolute, nor per- 
11,bue moderated within the compalle of ſeucn yeeres at 
the molt, Chriſtianitic hach left it, finding it vniuerſallin all 
places, as likewiſe to obey idolatrous Princes and Maſters, 
and ſuch like matters as could not at the firlt attempt and al- 
together be extinguiſhed, they haue aboliſhed. 

T here are foure ſorts, Naturall, that is, (laucs borne ; En. 
forced, and made by right of warre ; Iult, termed flaucs by 
puniſhment by reaſon of ſome oftenſe, or debt, whereby they 
are (laues to their Creditors, at the molt tor ſeuen yeeres, ac- 
cording to the law of the Iewes, but alwaics vnill paiment 
and re(titution be made, in other places ; Voluntaries, where- 
of thereare maay ſorts, as they that call the dicefor it, or (ell 
their libertie for money, as long lithence it was the cultome 

in 
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in Almaigne, and now likewiſe in ſome parts of Chriſtendom, 
where they doe giue and vow themſclues toanother for eucr, 
as the Icewes werewont to practiſe, who at the gate bored a 
hole in their care, in token of perperuall ſeruitude. And this 
kinde of voluntariecapriuitie is the ſtrangeſt of all cherelt, 
and almolt again(t nature. 

It iscouctouſnclle thatis thecauſe of Nlaues enforced ; and #4 
leaudnetle che cauſe of voluntaries, They thatare Lords and The canſe of 
Malters hauc hoped for more gaine and profit by keeping, S/v*'- 
than by killing them : and indeed the faireſt poſſe(lions and 
the richeſt commodities, were in tormer times {laues. By this 
meanes Craſſs became the richeſt among the Remanes, who 
had belides thoſe that ſerued him fiue hundred Nlaues, who 
every day broughrgaine and commoditie by their gainetull 
Arts and myſteries, and afterwards when he had made what 
profit by them he could, he got much by thelale ofthem. 

It isa (trange thing to reade of thoſe cruelties prattiled by 4 
Lords vpontheir flaucs, cuen by che approbation and per- 7 he crnetties of 
million of the lawes themiſclues : T hey haue madethem to - rg 
till the earth being chained together, as the manner is in Bar- 
barie at this day ; they lodgethem in holes and ditches z and 
being old,or impotent,and ſovnprokitable, they (ell them, or 
drownethem, and calt them ingo lakes to feed their fiſh with- 
all : They killchemnotonly forthe leaſt fault that 18, as the 
breaking of aglalle, but for che leaſt ſuſpition, yea, for their 
owne pleaſure and paſtime, as Flammixs did,one of the hone. 
lteſt men of histime. And to giue delight vntothe people, 
they wereconfrained in their publike Theaters to kill one 
another, If a Maſter hapned to bee killed in his houſe by 
whomſocuer, the innocent ſlaues were all put todeath, inſo- 
much that Pedenixs the Romane being (laine, although the 
murderer were knowen, yet by the order of the Senate, fourc 
hundred of his (laues were put todeath. 

Onthe other lide,it isathing as ſtrange, to heare of the re- 
bellions, inſurrecions, and crueltics of ſlaucs againl(t their The erve ties of 
Lords,when they have beene able to worke theirreuenge,not (<2 x4inf 
onlyin particular by ſurpriſe & treaſou,as it fell out one night © £94 
in the Citie of Tyre, but in ſet battell both by ſcaand land; 
trom whencethe proverb is,fo many ſlaues,ſo many enemies, 
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Now as Chriſtian religion, and afterwards Aſahwmeriſme 
did increaſe, the number of flaues did decreaſe, and ſeruitude 
didccaſe, inſfomuch that the Chriſtians, and afterwards the 
Turkes, like apes imitating them, gaue freedome and libertie 
to all thoſe that were of their religion z in ſuch ſort,that about 
the twelue hundred yeere, there were almoſt no (laues in the 
world, but wheretheſe two religions had no authoritie, 
But as the number of ſlaues diminiſhed , the number of 


7 
The increaſe of beggers and vagabonds increaſed : for ſo many ſlaves being 


ſer at hbertie; come from the houſes and ſubieion of their 
" Lords, not having wherewithall to live, and perhaps having 
children too, filled the world with poore people, . 

This pouertie made them returneto ſeruitude, and to be- 
come voluntarie ſlaues, payirg, changing, ſelling their liber- 
tic, tothe cnd they might haue their maintenance and life al- 
ſured, and be quitof the burthen of their children, Beliles 
this cauſe and this voluntaric ſcruitude, the world is returned 
tothe vic of ſlaues, becauſe the Chriſtians and Turks alwaics 
maintaining warres one againſt the other, as likewiſe againſt 
the Gentiles both orientall and occidentall , although by the 
example of the Iewes they haue no ſlaues of their owne nati- 
on, yet they haue of others, whom, though they turne to 
their religion, they hold ſlaues by force. 

Thepower and authoritic of maſters oaer their ſcruants, 
is not very great,nor imperious,and in no fortcan be pretudi- 
ciall to the libertic of ſeruanes z onely they may chaltiſe and 
correct them with diſcretion and moderation, T his power is 
much letTe ouer thoſe that are mercenaric, ouer whom they 
haue ncither power nor correction, 


The dutic of Maſters and Seruants, 
Scelb. ;.cap. 15, 
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w_: Auing ſpoken of private power, wee come to the pub- 
The deſcrivtion Hi. chat of the (tate, The ltate, thatis to ſay, Rule,do- 


minion, or acertaine order in commanding and wad 
the 
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the ecement,and the ſoule of humane things: Itis the 
bond af ſocictie, which cannot otherwiſe ſubliſt , Itis the vi- 
all ſpirit, whereby ſo many millions of men doe breath, and 
the whole nature of things. 

Now notwithſtanding it be the pillar and prop of all, yet 


duum & ſubie Gum fortune euntta regends onus : The burden of go. 
wernment is 4 hard matter, and ſabi3f to fortune : which decli. 
neth and ſometimes falleth by hidden and ynknowen cauſes, 
and that altogether at an inſtant, from the highel? ſtep co 
the loweſt, and not by degrees, as it victh to bec long a ri- 
ling. It is likewiſe expoſed to the hatred both of great and 
ſmall, whereby it is gauled, ſubie ro ambuſhments, vnder- 
minings, and dangers, which hapneth likewiſe many times 
by the corrupt and wicked manners ofthe ſoucreignes, and 
= nature of the ſoucraigntie, which wee arc about to de- 
cribe. 

Sourraigntie is a perpetuall and abſolute , without 


conſtraint cither of time or condition. It conlifterh in a pow. The deſcripriew 
er to giuelawes toall in generall, and to euery one in particu. nog 


lar, without the conſent of any other, or the gift of any per- 
ſon. And as another faith (tro derogate from the common 
law) Soucraignticis ſo called, andabſolute, becauſe it is not 
ſubieR to any humane lawes,no not his owne. For it is againſt 
nature to giue lawes vnte all, and tocommand himſelte in a 
thing that dependeth vpon his will. Nat obligarie conſitere 
—__ que 4 voluntate promittentis flatum capit ; No obligation 
can fland gooa, which hath his ſtrength from the will of the proms.. 
ſer. norof another, whether living, or of his predeceſſors, or 
thecountrie. Soueraigne power is compared to fire, to the 
(ea, to a wilde beaſt ; it is a hard matter torameit, to han- 
dleit, it will not be croſt, nor offended, bur being is very 
dangerous, Poteitas res eff que moneri, decerigne non wnlt, & 
Cailigatronem egre feras : Power is 4 thing which will nether bee 
_— nor taught , and with great witie ſuffereth any 
corretton, 


The marks and properties thereof,are, toiudge the laſt ap. 


peales, toordaine lawesin time of peaceand warre, to create The properties, 


and appoint magiſtrates and officers, to giue graces and diſ- 
O3 penlations 


3 
it isa thing not ſoſure,very difficult, ſubie& to changes, «r- 75e netareef 
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nſations againſt the law, to impole tributes, to 
— to ——_ homages,amballages,oathes. Burall this is 
comprehended vnder the abſolute power to giue and make 
lawes according tothcir pleaſure. Other markes there are of 
lefſe weight, as the law of the ſea and Nhipwracke, conh- 
cation for treaſon, power to change the tongue, title of* 
Maccltie, 

Greatncs and Soueraigntic isſo much delired of all,becauſe 
ail che goodthar is ia it appeareth outwardly, and all che ill is 
al:ogether inward : As alſo becauſe to command others,is a 
thing as beautifull and diuine, as great and difficult z andfor 
this cauſe they are eſteemed and reuerenced for morethan 
men Which beleefe in the pcople,and credit of theirs is very 
necellaricand commodious to extort from the people due 
reſpeRt and obedience, thenurce of —_ and quictnes. But 
inthe cad they prooue to be mencaft inthe (ame mould that 
other men are, and many times worſe borne, and worſe qua- 
lifed in naturethan many of the common ſort of people, It 
ſeemcth that their ations becauſe they are weightie and im - 
—_— doc procced from weightic and important caulſcs: 

ut they are nothing, and of the ſame condition that other 
mensare, Theſameoccalion that breeds a brawle betwixt vs 
and our neighbour, is ground enough of a warre betwixe 
Princes : and that offence for which a Lackey deſcrues a 
whipping, lightingvpon a King, is the ruine of a whole pro- 
uince, I bey will as lightly as we, and weas they, butthey can 
do more than we: the ſelfe ſame appetites mouea flic and an 
elephant. Fiaally,belides theſe pathons,defeRts,and naturall 
conditions which they haue common with the meancſt of 
thoſethat doe adorethem, they haue likewiſe vices and dil. 
commodities which their greataes and ſoucraigntic beares 
them out in, peculiar vnto - clues. 


Theordinarie maners of great perſonages are, vntamed 
T he mane of pride, Darus eft vers inſolens , ad refta ſletliregins non wult tw- 
Sewer ay; wts, 


moor ; He thut is mſolent 1s vncapable of the truth , kmngly pride will 
not yeeld to thoſe thms that are true. violence too licentious, Id 
eſſe regni maxumumpgniu putant , fi quicqud alys nonlicer, ſolis 
let : quod non poteſt, unit poſſe , qui numium poreſt : They thinks it 
the greateſt reſftumonic of ther roialty that that which is not pernne-. 

red 
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ted others, is only Lemfall for them 3 he that hath power to deer 5: neca. 
kane ger gn he cannot : Their mott thatbeſt Tacnvs, 


pleaſeth them is, Puod liber, licer : What they lift is ſawfall : Sul. 
pition, icaloulic, Suapre nature, potentic anxy, They are natevaly 
#arefull of their power, yea cuen of their oune infants, Swſpeltuy 
onger, rnai/uſg, dominant ibus quiſquis proxim deſimarer, adev 
wt diſpliceant etiam cimlia filioruns ingenia : The next whoſocuer 
deſtmated to ſucceed them, ts alwares miſtruſted and ennmed , m(+- 
much that the cumnt{ demeanor of their owne children doth alſo dvſ- 
pleaſe them. whereby it falleth out that they are many times in 
alarum and feare, [ngema regum prona ad formedintm. Kings are 


naturally apt to feare, 
Theaduantages of Kings and ſourcraigne Princes abone 


their people, which ſeeme o great and glittering , arcindeed 7% mri. 


bue light, and almoſt imaginaric ; but they are repayed with 
great, crue, and ſolid diſaduantages and inconueniences. The 
nameand title ofa ſoueraigne, the ſhew and outlide is beauti- 
full, pleaſant,and ambitious;but the burthen andthe in{ide is 
hard,difticult,and yrkſome. There is honor enough, but little 
relt and joy,or ether none atall:Itis a publicke and hono- 
rable (cruitude, anoble miſerie, a rich captivitic, Awre & 
fulgide compedes, clara miſeria ; witnelle that which Auguſte, 
Marcus e Aurel, Pertinax , Diocletian, hauclaid and done, 
and the end thatalmolt all the firſt twelue Ce/ars made, and 
many others after them. Butbecauſe few there are that be- 
leeue this, but ſuffer themſclues to be deceiucd by the beauri- 
full ſhew, Iwill more particularly quote the inconueniences 
and miſcriesthat accompanie great Princes. 

Firlt, the great difficultic to play their part , mo 


themſcluesof their charge : for can it be buta grezeburthen , ,,,,.... 
to gouerne {0 many _- » lince in the ruling of himlelte 6.1e, 
t 


thereareſo many ditticulties ?It isan cafier matter and more 
pleaſant to follow, than to gnide;to tratiell in away that is al- 
readietraced, thanto findetheway ; to obey, than tocom- 
mand;to anſwere for himſelfe only, than for others too; 14 /i- 
t1149 multo 1am ſit parere quierum, quam regere imperi res velle, [t 
ur far better to procure peace + quner, then to gouerne 4 kjngdome, 
Adde heerevntothat it is required that he that commanderh 
mult be a better man, than be that is commanded : ſo ſaid Cy- 
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rus a great Commander, How difficult a thing this iswe may 
ſee by the paucitie ofthoſe that arc ſuch as they oughe to bee, 
Vefpafuen, ſaith Tacitms, was the only Prince that in nes 
excclled his predeceſſors : and another (ticks not to lay, that 
all the good Princes may be grauen ina ring, 

Secondly , in their delights and pleaſures, wherein it is 
thought they haue a greater part than other men. But they 
are doubtletſe of aworſe condition than the pleaſures of pri- 
uatemen : fur bclides that the luſtre of their greatnes makes 
them vnfittotake ioy in their pleaſures, by reaſon that they 
arctoo cleare and apparent, and made as a butt and ſubie to 
cenſure, they arelikewiſe crolt and peered into cuento their 
very thoughts, which men take vpon them to divine and 
inJgeof. Againe, the great caſc and facilitie that they haue to 
doe what pleaſeth them, becauſe all men applic themfelucs 
vntothem,takes away the taſte, and ſowreth that (weet which 
ſhould be in their pleaſures; which delight no man but thoſe 
that taſte chem, with ſome (carcitic and difhcultic, Hee that 

ivesnotimeto bethirſtic, knowes notwhat a picaſure itisro 
_ drinke : Sacictic is noyſome, and goes againlt the lte- 
macke, 
P inguis amor nimimmy potenrintedia nob iy 
Vertitar : & flomacho dulcy v1 eſca nocet, 
Fat loxe t08 power full waxeth tedious tows, 
And as ſweet meat the flomacke doth undoe v1. 
There is nothing more tedious and Joathſome than abun- 
dance, yea they are deprived of all true aud liuely action, 
whichcan not be without ſome difficultic and a Ie 
is notgoing, lining, ating in them, but ſleeping and an in- 
ſenlible ſliding away. , 

Thethird inconuenicnce that followeth Princes, is in their 
marriages. The marriages of the yulgar ſort are more free 
and voluntarie, madewith moreaffetion, hbertic and con- 
tentment, One reaſon hereof may bee, that the common 
fort of men finde more of their degree to chuſe, whereas 
Kings and Princes, who are not ofthe rout, as we know, hauec 
no plentifull choice, But the other reaſon is better, which is, 
that the common ſort intheir marriages looke but intotheir 
owne affaires, and how they may accommodate it beſt vnto 
themſclucs; 
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themſclues ; but the marriages of Princes are many times in- 
forced for publike neceſſity : they are great parts of the State, 
andinſtruments ſeruing for the generall good and quiet of 
the world, Great perſonages and Souereignes marrie not for 
themſclucs, but for the good of the State, whereof they mult 
be more amorous and icalous, than of their wiues and chil. 
dren : for which cauſe they many times hearken vnto marri. 
ages where there isneither loue nor delight z and matchesare 
made betwcene perſons, who neither know nor haue ſeene 
one another, much lelle affect : yea, ſuch a great man takes 
ſuck a great ladie, whom if heewere not ſogreat, heewould 
nettake : butthis isto ſerue the weale- publike, to allure the 
States, and to(ertle peace amongſt their people, 

The fourth is, Thathey haue no true part in the attempts 


loue rather to hide their owne valour, to betray their owne 
glorie, thanto hurt or hinder thatof their Souereigne, 
cially where they know he aftcs the viRorie, This, to lay 
thetrueth, is by force of reſpe& to handle men diſdainfully 
and miuriouſly, and therefore one fayd, that the children of 
Princes learned nothing by order and rule, but to manage a 
horſe, becauſe in all other exerciſes euery one bowes vnto 
them, and giues them the priſe : butthe horſe who is neither 
farterer nor Courticr, caſls as well the Prince torhe ground 
as the Eſquire, Many great perſonages haucretuſed the prai- 
ſes and approbations offered them, ſaying, I would accept 
and eltceme of them, and rcivice inthem, if they came from 
freemen, thatdurſt (ay the contrarie, and tax mee if there 
werecaule. 


Thefiftis, thatthey aredepriued of the liberticto trauell 


11 
that men make one againſt the other in emulation of honour 4 Antmyr of 
and valour, in the exerciſes of the minde and of the bodice, **" 
whicl is one of the molt delightfull things in thecommerce 
and conucrſation of men. T hereaſon heereof is, becaulc all 
the world giues = vnto them, all men ſpare them, and 


inthe world, being as it were empriſoned within their owne g r;bertie of 
countries, yea within their owne palaces, being alwaics cn- truck. 


cloſed with people, ſuters, gazers, and lookers on, and that 
whereſocuer they be, and in all ations whatſoever, prying 
cucn through the holes of their chaire » whereupon Ss 
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the King ſaid, that in this reſpeR the eſtate of an alle was bet: 
terthanthe conditionofa Kin 
Thelſixt miſeric, that they are depriucd of all amitie and 
mutuall ſocietic, which is the ſweeteſt and perfeRelt fruit of 
humane life, and cannot be bue betwixt equals or thoſe be- 
twixt whom the difference is but ſmall. Thisgreat diſparitic 
= them without the commerce and ſocicty of men ; all 
umble ſeruices, and baſe offices , are done, vnto them by 
thoſe that cannot refuſe rhem,and proceed not from loue,but 
fromſubieRion, or to increaſe their ownegreatnes, or of cu- 
ſtome and countenance ; which is plaine, becauſe wicked 
Kings areas well ſerued and reuerenced as the good ; they 
that are hated,as they that are beloued, there is no ditterence, 
theſelfe-ſame apparell, the ſelfe.ſame ceremonie : Where- 
upon [nlier the Emperour anſwered his Courtiers, that com. 
mended him for his iuſtice, Perhaps 1 ſhould be proud of 
theſe praiſes, if they were (poken by ſuch as durſt to accuſe 
me, and to diſpraiſemy ations when they ſhall deſerue it. 
The (euenth miſery, worſe perhaps thanall the relt, and 
more dangerous to the weale-publicke, is, that they are not 
free inthe choice of men,nor in thetrue knowledge of things. 
They are not ſuffered truly to know the (tate of their aftaires, 
and conſequently not tocall and employ ſuch as they would, 
and as were molt fit and necellary. They are ſhut vp,and be- 
ſet witha certaine kind of people, that are cither of their owne 
bloud, orbythe greatnes of their houſes and offices, or by 
preſcription, areſo farre in authority, power, and managing 
of affaires before others, that it is not lawfull, without par- 
ting all co hazard, to diſcontent, or in any ſort to ſulpet 
them, Now theſe kinde of people thatcouer, and hold as it 
were hidden the Prince,do providethatall the truth of things 
ſhall not appeare vnto him, and that better men, and more 
| ———_ to the ſtate come not neere him, leſt they bee 
nowen what they are. Itisa pitifull thing nottoſce but by 
theeyes, notto vnderſtand, but by the cares of another, as 
Princes doe. And thatwhich perfeeth in all points this mi- 
_ is, that commonly, and _ were by deltinie, Princes 
and great perſonages are polletled by three ſorts of people, 
the plagues of humane kinde, Flatterers , acer im- 


polts 


poſts or tributes, loformers, who vnder a faire and falſe = 
text of zeale and amitic towards the Prince, as the two firſt, 
or of loyalrie and reformationas the latter, ſpoilcand ruinate 


boch Prince and State. ! 
The eight milſcric is, that they are leſle free,and maſters of 


their owne wills than all other, for they areinforced in their * Netmefers 
proceedings by a thouſand conliderations and reſpets  *f their with, 


whereby many times they mult captivate their delignments, 
delires, and wills z in maxima fortuna, minima licemia. In the 
greate#t hanour the leaſt bbertie. And in the meane time in ſtead 
of bcing plaintiffes,they are more rudely handled and judged 
than any other : For men will not ſticketo divine of their de- 
ſignes, penetrate intotheir hearts and inventions, which they 
cannot doe, Abditos prneipis ſenſus, & quid ocultings parat ex 
quirere gillicitum anceps nec 1deo aſſequare : To prie mio the hidden 
ſecrets of the Prince, and to ſearc frke can finde any thing more 
ſecret ; nether will they heerein forbeare although they know it n- 
firting : and looking into things with noche vilage, where 
they vnderſtand not ſufficiently the affaires of the (tate, they 
require of their Princes what they thinke ſhould bee done, 
blametheir ations, & refuſing toſubmit themſelues to what 
isnecellaric, they commonly proceed intheir bulinelle rude- 
Iy enough. 
Finally, it falleth out many times, that they makea miſe- 


rable end, not only tyrants and vſurpers, forit belongs to 94 miſerable 
them, but ſuch as haue a truetitle totheir Crowne witnes ſo ***- 


many Romance Emperours after Pompey the Great,and Ceſar, 
and in our time Afary Queene of Scotland, who lo(t her life by 
the hand of an exccutioner, and Hewry the third, wilfullic 
murthered in the middle of fortic thouſand armed men, by a 
lietle Monke, and athouſand the like examples. It ſeemerh 
that as lightning and __— oppole themlelues again(t the 
pride and hcight of our buildings, ſo there are likewiſe ſpi- 
rits that enuicand emulate greatnes below vpon carth. 

V7g, adegres humanas is abdita quadants 

Obterit & pulchros faſces ſenaſg, ſecures 

Proculcare, act ludibrio (61 habere w1d etwr, 

"So farre a hidden kind: of power beats downe 

Humane affaires, and ſcemes to trample downe 
And ſcorne tbe fierceſt mice,or faireſt crowne, To 
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Toconclude, the condition of Soueraignes is hard and 


The cenclufron dangerous: Their life if it beinnocent, is intnitly painefull, 
of their miſeries if it be wicked , it is ſubieR to the hate arid Naunder of the 


world, and in both caſcs expoſed to a thouſand dangers : for 
the greater a Prigceis, the letſe may he truſt others, and the 
more mult he truſt himſelfe. So that we ſee, thatitis a thing 
as it were annexed to (oueraigntie, to be betrayed, 


Of their duty, Seethe third booke, Cap. 16- 


Cuay, L, 
CMagiftrates. 


x | arediuers degrees of Magiftrates as well in honor 
T be diflindlion, 


as power, which arethe two things to beconfidered in 
the diſtinAtion ofthem , and which haue nothing common 
theone with the other : and many times they that are more 
honorable haue leſle power, as Counſellors of the privie 
Counſell, the Scecretaricof the ſtate. Some haue but one of 
thetwo, others have both, and that of diuers degrees, but 
they are properly called Magiſtrazes that haue both, 

The Magiſtrates thatare inthe middle betwixtthe Souc- 
raigne& the particulars, in _ ence of their Soucraigncs 
haue no powereocommand. As riuers loſe both their nane 
and power at the mouth or entrance into the (ca, and the 
ſtarrestheirlight in the preſence of theſunne z fo all power 
of Magiſtrates is but vpon ſufferance inthe preſence of their 
Soucraigne : as alſothe power of inferiours and ſubalternate 
——_ inthe preſence of their ſuperiours. Amongſt e- 

sthere is neither power nor ſuperioritie, but the one may 
hinder the other by oppolition and prevention. 

All Magiſtratcs iudge,condemne and command either ac- 
cordingtothe law ; and then their ſentence is but the execu- 
tion of the law ; or according to equity , and ſuch judgement 
is called the oftice ordutie of the race, 

Magiſtrates can notchange nor correct their judgements, 
except the Soucraigne permit it, ynder paine of miuſtice : 
they may reuoke their commands or make [tay of them, but 
not 
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knowledge of the caule, 


Ofthe ducieof Magiſtrates, Seebb. 31 


Cuayr, LL 
Lawyers, Doftours, Teachers, 


T is one of the vanities & follies of man , to preſcribe lawes 
and rules that excced the yſe and capacitie of men, as ſome 
Philoſophers and DoRors hauedone, T hey propole (trange 
and eleuatcd formes orimages of life, or at leaſtwiſe ſo dith- 
cult and auſtere, that the pratiſe of them is impoſlible ar 
leaſt fora longtime, yeathe attempt is dangerous to manie, 
T heſe are caltles inthe aire, asthe common-wealth of Plaro, 
and More, the Oratour of Cicers, the Poerof Horace, beauti- 
full and excellent imaginations ;but he was yet never found 
that putthemin vſe, The igne and perfeRt Law giuer 
and Docor tooke heed of this, whoboth in himſcltebis life 
and his doQtine, hath not ſought theſe extr ncies and 
formes divided from the common capacitie of men ; and 
therefore hecalleth his yoke calie, and his burthen light, /«- 
nan & onus mens lene. Hy yoke fweete and 
light. Andthey that have in(titured and ordered their 
companie vnder his name, hauevery wiſely conlidered of 
the matter, that though they make (peciall profeſſion of ver. 
tue, deuotion, and toſcrue thewealepublike aboue all others, 
nevertheletlc they differ very little trom the common and ci- 
uill life, Wherein there. is firſt great juſtice: for there mult 
alwaics be kept a proportion betwixt the commandement 
and the obadience, the dutie and the !power,, the rule and the 
workmalter: and theſe bind themfelucs and others tobe ne- 
ceſſarily in want,cutting out more worke than they know how 
to hniſh z and many tunes theſe goodly Law-makers, arcthe 
hiſt Law-breakers : for they doenothing, and many times do 
quitecontrarietu that they enioyne others, likethe Phariſes, 
Imponunt onera grams , & nolunt ea digito monere. They unpoſe 
great burdens, but wil not them/elnes touch them with a finger. 
S0 doe ſome Phuſttians and Dwines : ſo lives the world, 
rules 
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rules and are enioyned , and men not only by anir. 
regularitic of life and maners , butalſo by contrarie opinion 
and judgement follow others, 

There is likewiſe another. fawlrfull of injuſtice, they are 
farre more ſcrupulous, exaRt, and rigorous in thingsfree and 
accidentall than in necellarie and fubRtantiall, in politiueand 
humane, than in naturall and divine ;like them that arecon- 
tent to lend, but not to pay their debts : and all like the Pha- 
riſes, asthe and'/heavenly DoRour telleth them to their 
reproch, All this is buthypocrilic and deccar, 


Crare, LIL 
People or wnlgar ſort. 


JS people (wevnderſtand heere the vulgar ſort, the po= 
pularrout, akind of people vnder what comert ſocuer, 
of baſe, ſcruile,and mechanicall condition)are a ſtrange bealt 
with many heads, and which infew words can not be deſcri- 
bed, inconſtantand variable, without (tay, like the waues of 
the ſea ; they are mooucdand appcalcd , they allowanddilal- 
low oncand the ſamething at one and theſame inltant:there. 
is nothing more calie than to driue them into what paſſion he 
will ; they loue not warres for therrue end thereof , nor 
for relt and quietneſle, butforvaricties fake, and rhechange 
that cher is from the one tothe other: confulion makes them 
delirc order, and when they haacit, they like it not : they run 
alwaics one contrarie to another, and there is notime pleaſeth 
but what is tocome © He wwlgs mores, odeſſe preſentia, venrnre cu- 
pere, praterita celebreve. It 1s the cuſtome of the vulgar ſort $6 d(< 
piſe the preſent , deſire the future , praiſe and extoll that which 
6 paſt. p 

They arelightto beleeue, to gather together newes, cl 
cially ſuch as are molt hurefull ; holding all reports for 2 
red trueths. Withawhiltle, or ſome ſonnet of newes, a man 
may aflemblethemrogether like bees at the ſound of a baſon, 

Without judgement, reaſon, diſcretion. Their iudgement 
andwildomeis butby chance, like a caft at dice, vnaduiſed 
and —_ things , and alwaics ruled by opinion or 
eultome,or the greater number,goingall in a line,like _ 


that run after thoſethat goe before them , and notby reaſon 
and truth. Plebi non indicuum, non veritas ; ex opiniene mult a, 
ex veritare Pace indicat, T be common people haws no indgement, 
wo verity ; deeme many thing wby opinion, few by the truth a ſelfe. 

Envious and malicious, enemies to good men, contemners 
of vertue, beholding the good hapof anorher with anill eye, 
fauouring the more weake aud the more wicked , and wilh- 
ingall ill chey can tomen of honorthey know not wherefore, 
exceptit be becauſe they are honourable and well ſpoken of 
by others, 

T reacherous and vntrue, amplifying reports , fmothering 
oftructhes, and alwaics I greater than they are, 
without faith, without holde, Thefaith or promiſe of. bgan 
ple, and the thought of a childe,are of likedurance, which 
change not onely as occalions change, but according to the 
urn wo thole reports that cuery houre ofthe day may 
bring forth. 

Suting deliring nothing butnouelties and changes, fe- 
ditious, enemies to peaceand quietnefle: [ngenio mobuls, ſeds- 
110/um diſcor deoſurn cupidum rerum nouarum , quiets Of or10 4d- 
werſum, Of a mat able diſpoſurion, ſeduions, a breeder of diſcord, de. 
firous of nowelties, enemies to peace and quicrnes, Eſpecially when 
they meetwith alcader : for then eng (ea, of na» 
ture tumbleth, and foameth, and rageth , being (tirred with 
the turicofthe windes ; ſo doe the people fell , and grow 
proud, wilde, and outragious : but take from them their lca- 
der, they become deie, grow wilde , are confounded with a 
Rtoniſhment, Save reftore preceps, paundas, ſocors, ml wa plebs 
proncupebus amotis, Headlong without a gouerner, fearefull , care. 
leſſe ; daring nothing in abſence of their princes, 

Procurersand fauorers of broiles and alterations in houſe- 
helde attaires,they account modeltie limplicitic , wifedome 
rulticicie : aadcontrariwile, they giueto ficrie and heady vi- 
olence the name of valour and | ra They prefcrthole 
that haue hot heads and active hands, before thoſe that haue 
aſctled and temperate iudgement, and vpon whom the 
weight oftheatfaires mult lie ; boalters pratlers before 
tholethat are imple and ſtayed. 


They caregcither for the publike good nor bo. 
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208 People or oulgar ſors. 
neſtie, butcheir private only , and they refuſe no baſe 
ofhces A neand commodity. Prinata cnig, ftimmuls- 
110, wile curn, Emery kath bu private ſpur ,contc 1be 
publike honor. «4 . Ro Tis 

Alwaics muttering and murmuring againſt the State, al- 
wayes belching out ſlanders and infolent ſpeeches again(} 
thoſe that gouerneand command. The mieaner and poorer 
fort have no better paſtime, thau to ſpeakeill of thegreat and 
rich, notypon cauſe and reaſon , but of enuie, being never 
content with their gouernours, nor the preſent State. 

They have nothing but a mouth , they thaue rongues that 
ceaſe not, ſpirits that bowge not : they are a monſter whoſe 
parisare all tongues, they ſpeake all things, but know no- 
thing ; they looke vpon all,but ſee nothing ; they laugh at all, 
and weepe at all;hicto mutine and rebell , notto fight, Their 
propertic18 rather to allay to ſhake off their o__ than to 
defend their libertie : Procacia plebis myenta, impigre lingae, 
nahi enim. The wittes of the uulgar ſort are ſbamleſſe,talkatwe, 

ale minded. 

They never know how to holde a meaſure, nor to keepe 
an honeſt mediocritie. Either like laues they ſcrue ouer- 
baſely, or like lords they are beyond all meaſure inſolent and 
tyrannicall. They cannot endure a (oft and temperace bit, 
norarepleaſed with a lawfull libertie z they run alwaies to ex« 
tremiries, cither out of hope too much truſting, or too much 
diſtruſting our of feare, They will make you afeard, if you 
fetvenorbem : when they are frighted, you chocke them 
vnderthechin, and you leape with both feer vpontheir bel- 
lies They are audacious and proud, if a man ſhew not the 
cudgell ;and therefore theprouerbe is, Tickle them,and they 
will prickethee ; prickethem, and they will tickle thee. Ni 
in vulgo modicum terrere ni paueant , vb pertimuerint pune 
contemni : andacia turbidum niſi vbi metuat aut ſerunt hunuliuter, 
aut ſuperbe domiatur + libertatem, que media, nec ſpernere nec 
habere. 

Very vnthankfull towards their benefaFtors, The recom. 
penſe of all thoſe that have deferucd well of the Common- 
wealth, hauealwayes beene baniſhment, reproch, conſpira- 
cic, death. Hiſtorics arc famous , of CMoiſes and all her O- 
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phets, Socrates, eArittides, Phocion, Lycarges , Demeſiheyes, 
Themiftocles. And the Truth it ſelfe hath (aid, T hat he oeing 
onethat procured the good and health of the people, eſcape 
not : andcontrariwiſe, they that oppreile them, are deareſt 
vnto them, They feare all, they admire all. 

Toconclude, the peopleare a ſauage beaſt, all that they 13 
thinke, is vanitie ; all they (ay, isfalſe and erroneous , that 
they reprooue, is good zthat they approoue, is naught ; that 
which they praiſe is infamous z that which they doe and vn- 
dertake, isfollic. Non tam bene cam rebus humanis geritur vt Seneca. 
meliora pluribus placeant : ar gumentum peſſimi turba ef, It goes 
ndt /@ well m humane affaires, as that the beft things doe pleaſe the 
moit : multitude is an argument of the worſt, The vulgar multi- 
tude is the mother of ignorance, iniultice, inconſtancie, ido- 
latrie, vanitic, which neuer yet could be pleaſed: their mot is, 
Vox popmls, vox Det ; T he voice of the people ts the voice of God : 
but we may ſay, Fox populi,vox ſtultorum : The voice of the people 
15 the voice of foules, Nowthe beginning of wiſdome, is for a 
man to keepe himſelfe cleere and free, and not toſutfer him- 
ſelfeto be caried with popular opinions. This belongs to the Lib.2.ca.r. 
ſecond booke, which is now neere at hand. 


T he fourth diſtinttion and difference of men, drawes from 
the diner: profeſſions and conditions 
of fe 
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= heere another difference of men, drawen from the 
diverlitie of their profeſſions, conditions and kindes of 
life. Some follow the ciuill and ſociable life, others flic it, 
thinking to ſaue themſclues in the (olitarie wilderne/ſe; ſome 
loue armes,othcrs hate them;lomeliue in common,others in 
private , it pleaſerh ſome belt to hauecharge, and to leade a 
publike life, others to hide and keepe themſclues private ; 
ſome are Courticrs, attending —— others, others 
court none butthemſclues ; ſoine delight to liue inthe citic, 
othersinthe fields, affeting a countrey life, whoſe choice is 
the better, and which lifeisto bee preferred, it is a difficult 
thing ſimply todeternune, and it n ay be impertinent. They 
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210 Thediſtintion and compariſon ofthe 


haueall their aduantages and diſaduantages, their and 
their ill. That which is moſt to be looked into and conlide. 
red heerein, as ſnall be ſayd, is, That cucry man know how to 
chuſe that which beſt befits his owne nature, that he might 
liveche more calily and the more happily. But yer —— 
ewo of themrall , by comparingthem together : but this (hall 
be after we have ſpoken of that lifewhich is common to all, 
which hath three degrees. 


Carae, LIIL 

The diſiin{lion and compariſon of the three ſorts of 
degrees of life, 

Here arethree ſorts of life, and as it were three degrees, 
one priuate of cuery particular man within himſclfe, and 
in the cloſer of his owne heart, whereall is hid, all is lafull; 
the ſecond, in his houſe and family, in his private and ordina- 
rieaRions, where thercis neither (tud:ic nor arte, and where. 
of he is not bound togiue any reaſon : the third is publikein 
the eyes of the world, Now, to keepe order and rule in this 
firſt low and obſcure (tage, itis very difficult, and morcrare 
than inthe othertao ; and in the ſecond, than inthe third , 
the reaſon is, becauſe where there is neither Iudge nor Con- 
troler, nor Regarder, and where we haue no imagination ci- 
ther of punilhment or recoinpenſe, we carricour ſelues more 
looſcly and carelelly , as in private lives, where conſcience 
and reaſon only is our guide, than in publike, wherewe are 
{till inchecke and asa marke to the eyes and judgement of 
all, whereglory, teare of reproch, baſe reputation , orſome 
other paſſion doth leade vs (for paſſion commands with grea- 
ter power than reaſon) whereby we keepe our (clues readie, 
ſtandingvpon our guard : for which cauſcit fallcth out, chat 
wany are counted holy, great, and admirable in publike, 
who in their owne priuate haue nothing commendable, 
Thatwhichis done in publike is but a fable, a fiction, the 
truth is (ſecret and inprivatez and he that will well iudge of a 
man, mult conuerſeeuery day with him, and pry into his or- 
dinary and naturall cariage ; therelt is all counterfet ; Vnuer- 
ſus mundiu exercet hiitrion.:m : The whole world playes the coms- 
medan : and therefore ſayd a wile man, Thathe is an von 
cng 
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lent man, aho is ſuch within and in himſelfe which he is 
outwardly , for feare of the lawes and ſpeech of theworld. 
Publike ations thunder in the cares of men, towhicha man 
isattentive when he doth them, as exploits in warre, ſound 
iudgement incounſcll, to rulea people, to performean Am- 
batfage. Priuate an1 domeſticall ations are quicke and 
ſure, to chide, to laugh, toſell, to pay, to converſe with his 
owne, a manconlidersnot of ) hu doth them, not think- 
ing ofthem : ſccretand inward ations much more, to loue, 
to hate, to deſire. 

Againe, there is heere another conſideration, and that is, 
thatthat isdone by the naturall hypocrilic of men, which we 
make molt account of, and aman is more (crupulous in out- 
ward ations, that arc inſhew, but yet arcfree, of ſmall impor- 
tance, and almolt all in countenances and ceremonies, and 
thereforeare of littlecoſt, and as little effe, than in inward 
and ſecret ations that make no ſhew, but are yet requilite 
and necellarie, and thereforethey are the more diftculet, Of 
thoſe depend the reformation of the ſoule, the moderation of 
thepaſllions, the rule of thelife ; yea, by the attainement of 
theſe outward, a man becomes careletle of the inward. 

Now of theſe three lives. inward, domeſticall, publicke, he 
that is toleade but one of them, as Hermites,doth guide and 
order his life at a better rate, than he that hath ewo, and he 
that hath but two, his condition is more calic, than he that 
hath all three, 


. 
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eA compariſon of the cixall and ſociable lifewith 
the ſoltary. 


Hey that eſteeme and commend ſo much the ſolicarie 

and retired life, as a great (tay and (ureretraite from the 
moleſtations and troublesof the world, and afit meanesto 
preſerueand maintaine themſelues pure and free from many 
vices, inas much astheworſe part is the greater, of a thous 
ſand thereis notonegoad, the number ot fooles is infinite, 
contagion in a preaſeis dangerous, they ſeemeto haue reaſon 
ontheir ſide ; for the companic of the wicked is a dangerous 
: | P 2 thing, 
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thing, and therefore they that aduenture themſcluesvpon the 
ſea, areto take heed that no blaſphemer, or ditſolute and 
wicked perſon enter their ſhip z oneonly /onas with whom 
God was angrie, had almoſt loft all ; 8:a- tothoſethat were 
in the ſhip with him crying outin agreat danger for helpe 
vnto their gods, pleſantly ſayd, Hold you your peace, for 
the gods perceiue notthat you are heere with mee, eAbu- 
querque the Vice-roy of the [n4ies for Emanuel king of Por- 
tingall, ina great danger at (ca, tooke vpon his ſhoulders a 
lictlechild, to the end that his innocencie might ſ(erue as a 
ſuretie to God for his linnes. But to thinke that afſolitarie life 
is better, more excellent and perfeR, more fit for the exerciſe 
of vertue,more difficult,ſharp, laborious and painfull,as ſome 
would make vs beleeue,they grollely deceive themſclues: for 
contrarily it isagreat diſchargeand caſe of life, andit is but 
an indifferent profellion, yea a limple apprentiſfip and dif. 
polition to vertue. Thisis not to enter into bulines, troubles, 
and diffcvlties, butitis to flie them, and to hide themſclucs 
from them, to practiſe the counſell of the Epicures (Hidethy 
ſelfe) itistorunne todeath,to flic a good life. Iris cut of all 
doubt,that a King,a Prelat,a Paſtor is a farre more noble cal- 
ling, more perfe, moredifficult, than that ofa Monke, or a 
Hermit. And to lay therruth, in times palt the companies of 
Monks were but ſeminaries and apprentiſhips, from whence 
they drew thoſe that were fir for Eccleliaſticall charge, and 
their preparatiues to a greater pgrfetion. And he that lives 
civilly hauing a wife, children, ſeruants, neighbours, friends, 
goods, bulines, and ſo many diuers parts which he mult (a- 
tishe, and truly and loyally anſwerefor, hath without com- 
pariſon farre more balineiTe, than hethat hath none of all 
theſe, hath co doe with none but himſelfe : Mulritude and 
abundance is farre more troubleſome, than ſolitarineile 
and want. Inab(tinencie there is bur one thing, in the con- 
duQand vſe of many, divers things, there are many conlide- 
rations,diuers duties. It is an calierthing to part from goods, 
honours, dignities, charges, than to gouernethem well, and 
well to diſcharge them, Itis calier for a man to liue altoge- 
ther withouta wife,than inall points duly to liue,andto main- 
taine himſelfe with his wife, children, apd all the reſt that 
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depend vpon him : (o is the ſingle life more caſie thanthe 
maried ſtatc. 

So likewiſe tothinke that ſolitarinelle is a ſanAuarie and 
an allured hauen again(t all vices, tempratiuns, and impedi- 
ments, is to deceiue theraſclues z for it is not true in cucry re. 
ſpeR. Againſt the vices of the world, the ſtirre of the people, 
the occalions that proceed from without, it is goed; but (oli> 
carinellc hath itinward and ſpitituall afaires and githcultcs: 
Juit us deſertuns it temtaretir 4 dhabolo, He went tothe deſert to 
be tempted of the denill, To imprudent and vnadwſed young 
men, ſolarinetſe is a dangerons [taffe, and it is to be tcared, 
that whileſt he walkes alone, he entertaines worſe companic 
chaa himſelfe, as Crates (aid toa young man who walked all 
alone farre from companie. Ir isthere where tooles contriue 
their wicked delignements, beginne their owne ouerthrowes, 
ſharpen their paſſions and wicked delires. Many times to a- 
uoid the gulfe of (harybde , they fall into Scyila ;to flicis not 
to , it is many timesto increaſe the danger, and tolole 
himſclte, Now vtat,ſedfugit : magic auders periculss paremits 4- 
werſi, He doth not eſchew it , but fueth it : we lie more opento dan. 
ger” being auerted from them. A. man had needebewiſeand 

rong , and well atfuredof himſclfe when he falles into his 
owne hands , for it falls out many times thatthere arenone 
more dangerousthan his owne, Gzarda me dior de mi, God keep 
me from ney ſelfe (aith the Spaniſh proverb very excellently; 
Nemo eſt ex inoprudentibus qug ſebs relorqus debeat ; ſolitude ommia 
mala perſnadet. No vnwile man ſhould be left alone to himſelfe x 
ſolitarine: perſwadeth all ewill, But for ſome priuate and parti- 
cular conlideration, though good init ſelfe (for many times 
it is for idlenefle, weakenelile of ſpirit, hatred, or ſome other 
pallion) to flic and to hide himſele , hauing meanes to profit 
another, or to do to the weale-publicke, is ——_— 
tive, to bury his talent, to hide his light, a fault ſubicR tothe 
rigour of judgement. 
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A compriſes berwixt the life lead im common, 
and m privat. 


- have thought that the life lead in common, wherein 
nothing is proper toany man, whereby he may ſay, this 
18 mine,or that is thine,but where all things are commonzten- 
dcth moſt to perfeion, and hath moſt charity and concord. 
T his may take place inthe companie ef acertainenumber of 
le, lcad and dire&ed by ſame certaine rule, butnotin a 
ſtarcand common-weale ; and therefore Plato hauing once 
allowed it, thinking thereby to take away all auarice and dil- 
ſenlion, did quickly alter his opinion , and was otherwiſe ad- 
uiſed : for as the practiſe ſheweth,, there is not only not any 
hartie affeAion towards that that is common to all,and as the 
prouerbis, The common aſſe is alwaies ill ſadled : but alſothe 
communitie draweth vanto it ſelfe contentions , murmurings, 
hatreds, as it is alwaics (ſcene , yea cuen in the primitive 
Church : {reſcente numero diſcipulorum , fathum eft marmur 
Grecorum adnerſuu Hebr eos, The number of the diſciples increa- 
ſug, there grew 4 marmwring of the Gretians againſt the Hebrewer, 
Thenatureof loueis ſuch,as that of great rivers, which being 
ouer-charged with abundance of waters, being diuided, are 
uit of that charge ; (o loue being divided te all men, and all 
things, loſeth it force and vigor. But there are _ of 
communitiezto liue , that is tolay , tocate and drinke toge- 
theris very good, as the maner was in the better and moſt 
ancient common-weales, of Lacearmon and ( reete , for be. 
lides that modelticand diſcipline is better retained amongſt 
them, thereisalſoa very profitable communication ; but 
to thinke to haue all things common, as Plato for a while 
would, though he were afterwards otherwiſe aduiled, is to 
peruert all, 
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His compariſonto him that loueth wiſdome is not hard 
to make, foralmoſt all che commodities and aduantages 
arcon one lide, both (pirituall and corporall, libertie, wiſ- 
dome, innocencic, health, pleaſure, In the fields the _ 
morefree and to itſelfe : in Cities, the perſons, theattaires, 
both their owne and other mens, the contentions, vilitations, 
diſcourſes, entertainements, how much time doe they (tcale 
from vs? Ames fures rempors, Friends ftleale away tame. How 
many troubles bring they with them,auocations, allurements 
to wickednelles ? Citics are priſons to the ſpirits of men, no 0- 
therwiſe than cages to birds and beaſts, This celeſtiall fire 
that is in vs, will not behup vp, it loueththe aire, che helds z 
and therefore Colamelaſaith, that the countrie life is the cou- 
ſen of wiſdome, conſangnines, which can not be without beau- 
tifull and free thoughts and meditations z which are hardly 
had and neuriſhed among the troubles and moleltations of 
the citie. Againe, the countrey life is more neat, innocent: 
ſimple, Incities vices are hid in the rout, andare not percci- 
ued, they patle and inſinuate them(clues pell-mell, the vie, 
the aſpe, the encounter ſo frequent and contagious, isthe 
cauſe, Ay for pleaſureand health , thewhole heauens lic 0. 
pento the view, the ſun, the aire, the waters, and all the cle- 
ments are free, expoſcd and open in all parts, alwayesſultai- 
ning vs, the carth diſcouereth it ſelfe,the fruits thereof are be- 
fore our eyes; and none of all this is incities in the throng of 
houſes: ſo thatto liucincitics is to be baniſhed in theworld 
and ſhut from the world, Againe, thecountrey life is wholly 
i excrcae, in ation, which ſharpeneth the appetite, main- 
teineth health, hardeneth and forrificth the bodice. T hat 
whichis to becommended in cittics, is commoditie cither 
private, as of merchants and artificers,or publike, tothe ma- 
naging u hereof few are called, and in ancient times heereto- 
fore they were choſcn from the countrey life , who returned 
having performed their charge. 
| P 4 CuaP. 
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Of the miluarie profeſſion, 


| be militarie profeſſion is noble inthe cauſe thereof, for 
there is nocommoditie more juſt, nor more vniuerſall 
thanthe protetion of the peace and greatnelle of his coun- 
trey ; noble in the execution, for valour is the greateſt, the 
molt generous and heroicall vertue of all ochers ; honorable, 
for all humane aRivns,the greateſt and moſt glorious is the 
warriers, and by which all other honours are 1wdged and di. 
{cerned ; pleaſant, the company of ſo many noble men, yong, 
aQiue, the ordinary view of ſo many accidents and fpeta- 
cles, libertie and converſation without arte, a manly faſhion 
of life without ceremonie, the variety of divers actions, a 
couragious harmonie of warlike mulike, which entertaines vs 
and (tirres out blood , our eares, our ſoule ; thoſe warlike 
commotions which rauiſh vs with their horror and feare,that 
confuſed tempeſt of ſounds and cries, that fearefull ordering 
of ſo many thouſands of men, with ſo much tury, ardour and 
courage, 

But on the other ſide, a man may ſay, that the arte and ex- 
_ of vndoing one another, of killing ruinating , de- 

oying our owne proper kinde, ſcemes to be vnnaturall 
and to proceed from an alienation of our ſenfe and vnderltan- 
ding ; it is a great teſtimonie of our weaknelle and imperfe- 
ion, and itis not found in beaſts themſclues, in whom the 
image of nature conraucth farre more entire, What follie, 
what rage is it, to make ſuch commotions,to torment ſo ma- 
ny pcople, to runne thorow fo many dangers and hazards 
both by ſea and land , fora thing ſo vncertaire and doubt- 
Full as the ifſuc of warre, torunne with ſuch greedineffe and - 
bercenelle after death , which is calily found euery where, 
and without hope of ſepulture,to kill thoſe he hates not,nor 
euer ſaw ? Bur whence proceedeth this great furicand ardor, 
for it isnot for any oftence committed 2 What frenfie and 
madnefleis this for a man to abandon his owne bodie, his 
time, his reſt, his life, his libertie, and to leaue itro the mercy 
of another? to cxpole himſeltetothelotieof his owne mem- 
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bers, and to thatwhich is a thouſand times worſe than death» 
fire and ſword, to be troden, tobe pinched with hotiron, to 
becut, to betorne in picces, broken , and putto the gall:cs 
for euer ? And allthis, toſerue thepallion of another, for a 
cauſe which a man knowes notto be iult , and which iz com- 
monly vniuſt : for warresare commonly vniult, and for him 
whom a man knowes not, who takes(v little care for him that 
fights for him, that he will bee content to mount vpon his 
dead bolieto helpe his owne (tature, that he may (ce the far- 
ther, Iſpeake not heere of the duty of ſubieRs towards their 
Prince and countrey, but of voluntarics and mercenarie ſoul- 


diers, 
The fiſt and laſt diſtinQion and difference of men, drawen from 
the fanours and dirfanours of Nature and | 
Fortune. 


Taz PRxEFACE, 


His laſt diſtin&tion and difference is appparent enough 
= ſuthciently knowen, and hath m_ members. and 
conliderations, but may all be reduced to two heads, which a 
man may call with the vulgar ſort, Felicity or fortune, 
and Infelicutieor ill forrune, Grearneile or litrlenetle, To Fe- 
liciie and greatneſſe belong health, beautie, and the other 
goods of the body, liberty, nobility, honor, dignity, ſcience, 
riches, credit, friends. To Infclicity or littlenetle belong all 
the contraries, which are priuations of the other goodthings, 
From theſethings doth ariſe a very great difference, becauſe 
aman is happy in oneof theſe, or in two, orinthree, and not 
inthereſt, and that more or letſeby infinite degrees : few or 
noneat all arehappie or vahappie inthem all. He that hath 
thegreatelt part of rheſe goods, and eſpecially three, Nobili- 
tic, Dignitic, or Authoriticand riches, t#accounted great ; he 
that hath not any of theſe three, little, But many have but 
one or two, and areaccounted midlings betwixt the great and 
thelittle, Wemult ſpeake a little of them all, 


Of Health, beautic, and other natural! goods of the body Cbep. rr. - 
hath been ſpoken beforezas likewiſe of their contraries, ©? 5 
S.cknellc, Griete. 
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Of Libertie and Serwitude. 
Iberty is accouted by ſome a (auereigne good, and Ser- 
uitude, an extreamc'euill, infornuch that many hauecho- 
ſenratherto dicacrucll death, thanto be made (laue, or to 
ſeecither the publicke good or their owne priuate indange- 
red- Butof this there may be too much, and of theſe too ma- 
ny, as of all other things. There is a twotolde libertic : the 
true, which is of theminde or ſpirit, and isin the power of 
euery one, and can not be taken away, nor indamaged by an- 
other, nor by Forture itſelfe : contrariwiſe, the ſeruitude of 
theſpirit is the molt miſcrable of all others, to ſerue ourowne 
_ affeQtions, to ſuffer our (clues to be deuoured by our owne 
paſlions, to be led by opinions, © pitifull caprivitie ! The 
corporall libertic is a good greatly tobe eſteemed, but ſub. 
ie&to Fortune : and itis neither jult nor reaſonable (if it be 
not by reaſon of ſome other circumſtance) that it ſhould bee 
preferred before life itſelfe , as ſome of the ancients haue 
done, who haue rather made choice of death, thanto loſeit; 
and it was accounted a great vertueinthem : (o greatan cuill 
was ſcruitude thought to be : Sermamms obedicntia oft fratts ans 
mi & abietti, arbitrio carentis ſue. Serwitude us the obedience of a 
baſe and abiett minde, which wanteth his due wwdgement. Many 
great and wiſe men haue ſerucd, Regnixe, Valerian, Plato, 
Diogenes, euen thoſe that were wicked, and yet diſhonoured 
nottheir owne condition, .but continued in cttet and truth 
more free than their maſters. 


Cnuaye. LIX., 
Nobiltie. 
I 
The deſcription A, | Obilitieis aqualitie eucry wherenot common, but ho- 
of nobility, nourable, brought in and eſtabliſhed with great reafon 


and for publikevrilitic, 

It is diuers, diuer(ly taken and vnderſtood, and according 
todiuers nationsand wdgements, it hath diuers kindes, AC- 
cording tothe generalland common opiaion and cultome 

it 
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| is a qualitie ofa raceor ſtocke, Ariforle (aith, that itis the 
antiquitic ofa race and of riches, Plurerch calleth itthever- 
tuc of a race, £4972w*#, meaning thereby a certaine habit and 
qualitie continued in the linage, What this qualitie orver- 
tucis, all are not wholly of oneaccord, ſaving in this, that it 
is profitable to the weale-publike, For,to ſome and the grea- 
terpartthis qualitic is military, to other itis politike, litcra- 
rice of thoſe that are wiſe, palatine of the ofhcers of the 
Prince. But the militarie hath che aduantage aboue therelt ; 
for belides the ſeruice which it yeeldeth tothe weale-publicke 
as the reſt doe,it is painfull, laborious, dangerous ; w _ it 
is accounted more worthy and commendable, So hath itca- 
ried with vs by excellencic the honourable title of Valour. 
There mult then according to this opinion be two things in 
true and perfe& nobilitic, profeſliofi &thir vertue, and. qua- 
litie profitable tothe common-weale, which is asthe forme, 
and therace asthe ſubiet and matter, thatis tolay, a long 
continuance of this qualitie by many degrees and races, and 
time out of minde, whereby they arecalled in our language 
Gentlemen, thatisto ſay, ofa race, houſe, famuly, carying of 
long time the ſame name, and the ſame profeſſion. For he is 
trucly and entirely noble, who maketha lingular profeſlion 
of publick vertue, ſeruing his Prince and Countrie, and being 
deſcended of parents and anceſtors that haue done theſame. 
Thereare ſome that ſeparate theſetwo, and thinkethat one 


of them ſufficeth to true nobilitic, that is, either only vertue 7 *4/finthien. 


and qualitic, without any conlideration of race or anceſtors. 
This is a perſonall and acquired nobility, and conſidered with 
rigour it is rude, that onecomefrom the houſe ofa Butcher 
or Vintner (hould be held for noble, whatſecuer ſcruice hee 
hath done for the Common-weale. Neuertheleile, this opi- 
nien hath place in'many nations, namely with the Twrks,con- 
temners of ancientnobilitic, and eſteeming of no other but 
perlonall, and actuall militarie valour ; oronly antiquity of 
race without profellion of the quality;this 1s in the bloud and 
purely naturall. 

Ita man ſhould compare theſe two ſimple and imperfect 


nobilitiestogether, that which is purely naturall (roiudgeat Naw 2 wobi- 
right) it isthe leile, though many, out of their vanitie haue /©, : 


thought 
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thoughotherwiſe. The naturall is another mans qualitic,and 
not his owne, Genus & proaue: & que non feeimns ipfi, vix ea 
woſtra puts : nemo vi weloriam noſtram 5 nec quod ante nos futt, 
noſtrum eſt. I ſcarce account thoſe things owrs, which deſcend fiom 
oy lunnage or anceftors, dr any thing which we owr (elues hane not 
done ; no man hath liued for or glory and rewrwme ; Newher are 
we to account that ours which bath beene before v5, And what 
greater follie can therebe, than toglory in that which is not 
his owne? T his honor may light vpon a vitious mana knaue, 
and onein himſelfea true villaine, It is alſo voprobitable to 
another, for it communicatcth not with any man,ncither is a- 
ny man bettercd by it, as ſcience, iultice , goodnelle, beautie. 
riches, doc. They that hauc nothing elſe commendable in 
them but this nobility of fleſh and bloud , mnake much of it, 
they haucitalwaies in their mourhes, it makes their cheekes 
{well and their heart eoo ( they will beſure to manage that lit. 
tle good thatrhey hauc)it is the marke by which it is knowne, 
and atoken that they hauenothing clſe1p them, becauſe they 
relt them(ſelues wholly vpon that. But this is vanitic , for all 
thcir glorieſpringeth from trailc inſtruments, Ab were, cow. 
cepta,partu, From the wombe , the conception , the birth, and is 
buried vnder the coombe of their anceltors. As offenders 
being purſucd haucrecourle to altars and theſepulchers of 
the dead, and informer times to the {tatutes of Emperours ; 
fo theſe men being deſtitute of all merit and (ſubject of true 
honor, haue recourſe tothe memoric and armories of their 
anceſtors, What good izit to a blind man , that his parents 
haue beene well Gghted, or to him that ſtaramereth, that bis 
Grandfather wascloquent ?and yet theſe kind of peopleare 
commonly glorious, high minded , contemners of others , 
Contemptor animus & ſuperbia commune nobiltatis malum. A 
contemprible oF proud numd are comon vices accompaning nobulty. 
The perſonall and acquired honor bath conditions alco- 
gcther contrary and very good. Itis proper to the polletlor 
chereof,it isalwaics a worthy ſubiet, and proftable to o- 
thers. Againe a man may ſay that it is more ancient and more 
rare, than chenaturall , forby itche naturall began zandin a 
word, thatis true honor which conliſteth in good and proh. 
table ctfects, not in dreames and imagination , vaine and vn- 
 prolitable, 
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table, and proceedeth from the ſpirit, not the bloud, 
which is the ſamein noble menthat is in others, Zaus genero- 
ſin ? ad virtutem anatura bene compoſitus animns facit nobilers, 
cui ex quacungque conditions ſupra fortunam licet ſargere. Who is 
agentleman ? 4 mind well diſpoſed to vertue maketh noble , who, 
pon what accident or condition ſorner ts able toraiſe u ſelfe aboxe 


fortune, 


But they are both oftentimes, and verie willingly toge. 


Seneca, 


ther, and ſothey make a perfe& honor: Thenaturall is a way _ and 
and occaſion tothe perſonall ; for things do ealily returneto ©I00 


their firſt nature and beginning, As the naturall hath caken 
his beginning and etſence from the perſonall, fo it leadeth 
andconduRteth histo it, Fortes creantur fortibus : hoc unum mn 
nobilitate benum , it nobilibus impoſita neceſſituds videatur, ne 4 
maiorum virtute degenerent ;, The valiant beget thoſe that are va- 
liant : this is the only good of nobiluic , that neceſſitie ſeemeth ro be 
impoſed on thoſe that are noble,not to degenerate fromthe vertue of 
their anceſtors. To knowthat a man is ſprung from honora- 
ble anceſtors, and ſuch as haue deſerued well of the Com- 
mon-weale, isa {trong obligation and ſpurre to the honora. 
ble exploits of vertue, It isa foule thing to degenerate, and 
to beliea mans owne race. The nobilitic thatis giuen by the 
bountiec and letters patent of the Prince, if ic haue no other 
reaſon, it is ſhametull , and rather diſhonorable than hono- 
rable. It is a nobilitic in parchment , bought with (iluer or 
fauor, and not by bioud as'it ought, If it be givenfor merit, 
and notable ſeruices , it is perſonall and acquired as hath 


beene ſaid. 
Cray. LX. 
Of Honor. 
_ ſay (butnotſo well) that honor is the priſcand re- 


compence of vertue, or notſoill, an acknowledgement of 74, deſcription 
vertue, or a prerogatiue of a good opinion, and afterwards of of boxer. 


an outward dutie towardMertue ; It is a priviledge that dra- 
weth his principall elſence from vertue, Others hauecalled 
it the ſhadow of vertue, which ſometimes followeth, ſome. 
times goeth before it, as the ſhadow the bodie. But toſpeake 
truly,itis the rumor ofa beautifull and vertuous ation,which 

. reboundeth 
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reboundeth from our ſoulesto the view of the world , and by 
reflexion into our ſclues,bringing vnto vs a teſtimonie of that 
which others belecue of _ turncth to a great content- 
ment of mind. 

Honor isſo much eſtcemed and ſought for by all, that to 
attaine thercunto a man enterpriſeth, endureth, contemneth 
whatſocuer beiides, yea life itſelfe 5 neuertheletle, itis a mat- 
ter of ſmall and ſlender moment, vncertaine, a ſtranger, and 
as it wereſeparated in the aire, from him that is honored ; for 
it doth not only not enter into him, nor is inward and ellen- 
tiall vnto him , but it doth nut ſo much as touch him (being 
tor the molt part cither dead orabſcat, and who feelethno- 
thing ) bur ſetleth it ſelfe and Raycth without at the gate, 
{ticks inthe name, which receiueth and carricth all the ho- 
nors and diſkonors,praiſcs and diſpraiſes,wherby a man is ſaid 
to haue cither a good name or a bad. All the good or cuil that 
a man canſay of Ceſar is caried by his name. Now the name 
is nothing of the natureand ſubſtance of the thing, itis only 
the image which preſcnteth ic, the marke which diſtingui- 
ſheth itfrom others, aſummarie which conteincth it in a 
ſmall volume, mountcth it,and carieth it whole andentire, 
the mcaneto cnioyitand co vſe it ( for without the names 
there would bee nothing but confulion , the vie of things 
would be loſt, the world would gecay , as the hiſtoric of the 
tower of Babelldoth richly teach'vs) to be breeke, the ſtickler 
and middle of the etlence of the thing, and the honor or 
diſhonor thereof, for it is that that roucheth thething itſelfe, 
and receiueth all the good or 1ll that is ſpoken. Now honor 
before it ariuetothe nameof thething,itgocs a courſe almolt 
circular, like the Sunne , | _—— and perfected in three 
principall lites or places, the ation or worke , the heart, the 
tongue : for it beginsand is conceiued , as in the matrix and 
roote, in that beautic, goodnes, profit of the thing honored 
which comesto light and is produced, this is ( as bath beene 
ſaid) therumor of a beautifull onſhonerable ation, Cel e- 
narrant plorianm dei:pleniſunt celt (+ terra gloriatua. T he heauens 
declare the glorie of Goa, the heexens and the earth are ful of thy 
glorie ( for whatlocuer valour worth and perfeion the 
thing haue in it ſcltc and 1nwardly, if jt produce nothing 

t 
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that is excellent, it is altogether vncapable of honor, and is 
asif it werenotatall ) from thence it entreth into the (pirit 

and vnderttanding, whereit takes life, and is formed intoa 
£009, hautic,andgreat opinion: finally fallying foorth from 

thence, and being caried by theword verball or written, it re- 
eurnes by reflexion, and as it were, dillolueth and «ndeth in 

thename of the authour of this beautifull worke,where it had 

the beginning, as the Sunne in the place from whence it de- 
parted , and thenitbeares the name of honor, praile, glory, 
and renowme, 

But che queſtion is, whatthoſe ations are towhich honor 
isdue, ' Somethinkethat it is generally due tothoſe that per- 
forme their duty in that which —_ to the:r protethion, 
alchough irbe neither famous nur profitable, as he that vpon 
a Stage playes the part of a ſeruant, well, is nolefſe commen- 
ded chan he that preſenteth che perſon of a King, and hethat 
cannotworke in (tatues of gold, cannot want thoſe of leather 
or carth wherein he may as well ſhew the perfeion of his 
arte, All cannot employ them(ſelues,ncither are they called to 
the managing of great atfaires,butthe commendation is to do 
thatwell, that he hath to doe, This is too much to leiſen and 
vilite honor, which is nota common and ordinarie gheſt for 
all perſons, and all iuſt and lawfull ations, Eucry chaltwo- 
man, euery honeſt man is not honorable, The wiſe(t men re- 
quirealſo thereunto,two orthree things, the one is difficultie, 
labor or danger, the other is publicke vrility , and this is the 
reaſon why it is properly due to thoſe that adminiſter, and 
well acquitthem(elues of great charges, that be che ations 
as priuatly and generafly good and profitable as they will, 
they ſhall haue approbation and ſutticient renowme with 
thoſechat know them, and the (afetie and proteion of the 
lawes; but not honour, which is publike, and hath more dig. 
nitie, fame, and ſplendor. Some adde vnto theſe a third, and 

that is, that it be not an aRionot obligation, bur of ſupercro. 
gation, 

Thedeſire of honour and glorie, and the approbation of 


another,is avitious, violent, powertull paſſion, whercof we Dee tf be- 


hauc ſpokeninthe pallion of ambition, but very profitable #0,chop. 20. 
| | ro 
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to the weale-publike, to containe men in their dutie, to awa- 
ken and inflame them to honourable aRions, a teſtimonie of 
weaknelleand humane inſufticiencie,which for want of good 
money vſcth light and falſe coine, Now in what, and how 
far-foorth it is excuſable, and when not commendable, and 
that honour is not the recompence of vertue, ſhall bee (aid 
heercafter. 

The markes of honour are very diuers, but the better and 
more beautifull are they that are without profitand gaine, 
and are ſuch as aman may not (traine, and applie to theviti- 
ous, and{uch as by ſome baſe office haue ſerued the weale- 
publike. Theſcare the better and more eſteemed : they are 
in themſclues more vaine, that haue nothing of worth in 
them, but the fimple marke of men of honour and vertuc, as 
almolt in all policies, crownes, lawrell garlands, oake, a cer. 
taine forme of accoutrements, the Ow of ſome ſur- 
name, precedencicin allemblics, orders of Knighthood. And 
it falleth out ſometimes, that it is a greater honor notto haue 
the marks of honour, having deſerued them, than romake 
them. Itis more honourable vnto me, ſayd Cato,thar every 
man ſhould aske mee, why I hauenot a ſtatue creed in the 
Market. place, than they ſhould askewhy I haucit. 


Cuare, LXL 


Scrence. 


Cience, toſay the trueth, is a beautifull ornament, a very 

profitable inſtrument to him that knowes well howto vſe 
it ; butin whatranketo place it, or how to priſeit, all are not 
of one opinion : and therin they commit ewo contrary faults, 
ſome by eſteemingit too much, ſom toolittle, Some make 
that account of it,that they preferre it before all other things, 
and thinkethat it is a ſoueraigne good, ſome kinde and ray of 
Div-nitie, ſecking it with greedinelle, charge and great la- 
bour ; others contemneit, and deſpiſe thoſe that profelle it : 
the mediocritic betwixt both 1s the more iuſt and molt alu. 
red. For my part, I place it tarrebeneath honeltic, ſanciry, 
wiſdome, vertue, yea bencath dexterity in aftaircs : ns = 
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dare to rangeitwith dignity, naturall nobilitie, militarie va- 
lour,and Ithinkethey may very well diſpute of che yu 
dencie : andif I werecalled toſpeake my opinion , I d 
make it to march either (ide by fide with Or 1nconti- 
nenly after, As ſciences are different in their (ubiefts and 
matters, inthe apprentiſhip and acquilition, ſ@ are they in 
their veilitic, honeſtte,neceſhtic, as alſo in _——_— glo- 
rie: ſome are Theoricks and in ſpeculation only, others are 
practice and in ation: againe,ſome are Reals, occupied in 
the knowledge of things'that are without vs , whether they 
be naturall or ſupernaturall;other are particular,which reach 
the tongues toſpeake,and to reaſon, Now without all doube, 
thoſe ſciences that haue moſt ———_— nm 
leaſt glory, vanitie, mercenariegaine, are farre to cr- 
red before others. And therefore the ke are abſolutely 
the better, which reſpeRt the good of man, teaching him to 
livewell, codicwell, co command well , toobey well ; and 
therefore they are diligerely to be ſtudied by himthat ende. 
uoureth to be wiſe : whereof this worke is a briefe and ſum- 
marie, thatis toſay, Morall Science, Occonomicall, Politi- 
call. After theſe is Naturall, which ſerueth tothe knowledge 
of whatſocuer is in the world fit for our vic, as likewiſe to ad- 
mire the ſe, goodnelle, wiſdome, power of thechiefe 
workmalter. All other knowledges are vaine, and are tobe 
ſudicd curſori'y, as appendenes vntotheſe , becauſcthey arc 
nowayes benehiciall ro the life of man, and helpeno2rtto make 
vs honeſt men, And therefore it is a lofleand a follictacm- 
ploy thercin ſo much time, ſo muchcolt, ſo much labour ag 
wedce. Iris tructhat they ſerue to heape vp crownes , and 
towin tion with the people, butit isin pollicics that are 
not wholly ſound goods, 


Cuare, LXIL 
Of riches and poxertie, 
elcare the two ſources and clements of all diſcord, 


troubles, and commotionsthat areinche world : for the The cauſersf 
excellive riches of ſome do ſtirrethem vp topride, to delicz- elle. 


cies, pleaſures , dildaine of the poore 3 to enterpriſcand at- 
| Q cempt : 
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rempe : the extreame pouerty of others, prouokes them ta 
enuic, extreame icaloulic, furic deſpaire, and to attempt for. 
runes, Plato calleth them the plagues of a Common-wealth, * 
But which of therwo is the more dangerous, is not thorou |y 
relolued all, According to 4rifterle it is abundance, 
for a State not doube of thoſe that delire but to liuc, bue 
of ſuchas are ambitious and rich. Accordingto Plato it is po. 
uertic, for deſperate poore wen are tertible and furious crea 
tures; for wanting either bread or worke to exerciſe their arts 
and occupstions, os too excelſiuely charged with impolts, 
they learne that of the miſtreile of the (choole Neceſlivie, 
which of theim(clues chey ncuer durſt co hauclcarned , and 
they dare, becauſe their number is great. Bur yer there isa 
better remedie for them than for the rich, and it isan ealic 
matter to hinder this euill ; for ſo long as they haue bread and 
emploiment to exerciſe their mylterics, and liuc, they will 
neuer ſtir, Andeheretorethe rich are to be feared for ther 
ownelakes,their vice and condition : the poore,by reaſon of 
the imprudencie of gouernours, 

Now, many Law-makers and great States-men haue gone 


Agniaft thee. about to take away theſe two extremities, and this great in- 
guelity & ine- 
9% lum of 

robes, 


equalitie of goods and tortunes, and to bring in a mediocritic 
and equaline, which they called the nourling- mother of 
and amitic ; and others likewiſe haue attempted to 

makeall chings common , which could neuer be but by ima- 
gination. But beſides that, itis impoſlible to eſtablith an c- 
qualitie, by rcaſon ofthe number of children which increaſe 
mnonefamilic, and not in another, and that it can hardly be 
put in practiſe, although a man be enforced, and itcolt much 
to attainethereunto , it were alſo inexpedient, and to {mall 
purpoſe, and by another way to fall into the ſame miſchiete : 
forchereisno hatred more capitall than berwixe equals , the 
envie and icaloulic of equals is the ſeminarie of troubles, (e- 
ditions, and cruell warres. Incqualitic 1s good , fo it be mode- 
rate, Harmonieconliſtcth not of like ſounds, but different 
and well according, 

Nuhul eft «qualitate ine quali. 

Nothing more vue quail then equalutie. 


This great and deformed incqualitie of goods precenteh 
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from many cauſes , eſpecially two : the one is from vniult 
lones, as vſurics and intereſts, whereby the one cat the other, 
and grow fat with the ſubſtance of another : 2m» denoran ple- 
bers /icut e/cam panis, Who dewoure the people as amorſel of bread, 
The other from dilpolitions , whether amongſt the living, as 
alienations, donations, endowments in mariages z or tefta- 
mentaries by reaſon of death. By both which meancs ſome 
doe exceſſively increaſe aboue others, who continue poore, 
T he hicires of rich men marrie with thoſe that arerich, where- 
by ſome houſes are diſmembred and brought to nothing ; & 
others made rich and cxalted, All which inconucniences 
mult beruled and moderated by auoiding exceſſive ex- 
eremitics , and in ſome fort approchingto ſome 
mediocriticand reaſonable <quality : for to 
havecither entire, vg FI 
nor nor expedient,as 
bEneſaid, Andehiafhul 
be handledinthe ver- 
tuc of Juſtice, 
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( onteining the generall inftruthions and 
rules of Wiſdeme. 


THrare PREFACE. 


Wherein is conteined a general! portrait of Wiſdome, 
and the ſumme of this Books, 


27 Aving in the Firſt Bookelayd open ynto man 
| many and diuers meanes to know himſclfe 
and our humane condition, which is the firſt 
${ part, anda great introduRtion to Wiſdome, 
1 wearenow to enter intothe doctrine, and to 
_—_ vnderſ{tandin this Second Booke thegeneral 
rules and opinions thereof, reſeruing the more particularto 
the Third and laſt Booke. It is worthieſt conſideration, and 
asa Preambletothe reſt, tocall manvnto himſelfe, to rate, 
ſound, ſtudie himſelfe, to the end he may know and vnder- 
ſtand his defeRts and miſcrable condition, and ſo make him- 
{cite capable of holſome and necetlarie remedies, which are 
the adviſements and inſtructions of wiſdome. 

Buritis a ſtrange thing, that the world ſhould take (o little 
care of it owne and amendment, What wit is it for a 
manto be ytterly careletle that his bulinelle be well done? 
Q 3 Man 


Manwould only live, but he cares not to know how te live 
well. That which a man ſhould eſpecially, and onlyknow, is 
that which he knowes leaſt, and cares lea(t co know, 

Our inclinations, delignments, ſtudies,are (as we (ce) from 
our youth divers, according tothe dwerlity of natures, com. 
panics, inftrutions, Had, bur there is not any that ca- 
ſteth his cies to the other lide, that indeuoreth to make him. 
ſelfe wiſe, not any that ruminateth hereupon, or that doth ſo 
much as thinkethereon, And if per ſometimes he do,it 
is but by chance, and as it were paſling by, and he attenderh 
it, as newes that is told, which concerneth him not atall. T he 
word pleaſeth ſome well, but that is all, the thing it ſelfe is 
neither accounted of, nor ſought for in this world of fo vni- 
verſall corruption and contagion, To vnderitand the merir 
and worth of wildome, ſome kinde of aire or tinure of na- 
ture is neceflarie; for men arewilling to vic ({tudie and inde- 
uor, rather for thoſe things that haue their effects and fruits 
glorious, outward , and ſculible, ſuch as ambition , auarice, 
paſlion haue, than for wiſdome whole etfeRts are [weet,darke, 
inward, and leffe vilible, 

O how much doththe world erre in this account, it loueth 
better the wind with noiſe, chan the bodie it (elfe, the eflence 
without it, opinion and reputation,than verity!Man (as hath 
beenc (aidin the firft booke) 1s nothing but vanitic and mi- 
ſerie, vacapable of wiſdoine, Eucry man hath ataſte ofthat 
aire which he breatheth, and where he liueth, followeth the 
traineandcuſtome of wing followed by all, how thenſhould 
he aduiſc himſclfe of any other 2 We follow theſteps of ano- 
ther, yea we prelle and inflame one another, we inuelt our vi. 
ces and pallions one into another z no man ſtayes vs, or cnes 
holavnto it, ſo much do we faile and miſtake our ſelues, We 
have neede of ſome ſpeciall fauour from heauen, and withall 
a great and generous force and conſtancy of nature to note 
thatcommon error which no man findeth, in aduiling and 
conſulting of that which no man conlidercth, and reloluing 
our ſelues quitecontrarie to the courſe of other men. 

There areſomet h rare, I ſee them] vaderitand them, 
Iſmcll them with pleaſure and admiration ; but what, they 
arcall Democrizes or Heraclues ; the one ſort do nothing bu 
Mmoc 
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mock and gibe, thinking they ſhewrruth & wiſdome 1 
in laughing at error and follie, They laugh atthe world, for 
it 1s ridiculous,they are pleaſant,bur not good and charitablc. 
The other are weake and poore, they ſpeake with a low 
voice, their mouths halfe open, they diſguiſe their language, 
they mingle and ſtuffetheir propolitions,to make them paile 
more currantlie, with ſo many other things, and with ſuch 
arte, that they are hardly diſcerned. They ſpeake nor di- 
{linctly, clearely, alluredly, bot doubtfully like oracles. T 
comeafter them and vnder them, bur ſpeake in good ſooth 
that which I thinke and beleeueclcarely and per{picuouſlly. 
I giue heerea picture, with certaine lefſons of.wildome, 
which perhaps may ſceme toſome new and ſtrange, and ſuch 
asno man in formertime hath giuen in ſucha faſhion; and I 
doubt not but malicious people, who have neither patience, 
nor power to iudge truly and wiſely of things, maliciouſly 
emne whatſocuer agrees not with their palat, and with 
that which they haue already received, But that 15 all one, 
for whois hethatcan atlurc himſclte ot thegood opinion of 
all ? Bur my hope is that the ſimple and debonairic,the Erhe- 
rian and ſublime ſpirits will judge indiftcrenclie. Thele are 
the two extremities and ſtages of peace and ſerenitic ; In the 


middle are the troubles, tempeſts, and incteors,as hath beene x ;1, 


faid. 


Totheend wee may have ſome rudeand generall know- 74, 1;,;6., 


of that which 1s handled in this booke, and the whole ts 3-+ . 


doctrine of wiſdome, we may diuide this matter into fouure 4 1415. 


points or conliderations. The firſt are preparatiuves to wil. 
dome, which are two, the onean exemprion and freedome "ip 
from all that may hinder the attainment thereof, which arc 
either the externall errours and vices of the world, or inward, 
as pallions : the other isa plaine, entire, and vnwerſall liberty 
ofthemind. Theſe two firſt, and the more difficult make a 
man capable and apt for wiſdome, becauſe they emprie and 
cleanſe the place, tothe end it may be more ample & capablc 
to receive a thing of ſo great importanceas wiſdome is, ma 
& ſpatioſa res eft ſapientia, vacuo ill loco op eft, ſupervacua cx 
anms tollend a ſunt. Great and ſþatious 15 wyſdome, and bad neevec 
of large roome : the minide mutt be freed from things [wperflrone, 
Q4 
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And thisis the firſt, Afterwards they make him open, free, 
and alwaics ready to rectiuc it. This is the (ſecond, | 

The ſecond are foundations of wiſdome, which are like- 
wiſe twa, trucand cllentiall probitie, and to haye-a cerrane 
end andcourſe of life, T heſe two reſpet nature they ruleand 
accommodatevs thereunto, the fr(t to the vruwerſall nature, 
which is reaſon ; for probitie or honeltie, as ſhall be aid, is no 
other thing: the (ccond tothe particular of euery one of vs ; 
forit is the choiceof the kinde of lite proper and fit for the 
nature of eucry one. 

Therchird belongs to the railing of this building, that is tq 
ſay, oftices and funions of wiſdome, which arelix, where- 
of che three firſt are principally for euery one in himſclfe, 
which are pictic, inward goucrnment of our delires and 
thoughts, anda ({weet cariage in all accidents of proſperitie 
and aduerlitic : the other three reſpet another, which are 
ſuch an obſeruation as is necellarie of lawes, cultomes, and 
ceremonies, a fiveet conuerſation with another,and prudence 


' inall affaires. Theſe fix docorreſpond and comprehend the 


foure morall vertucs, the brit, fourth, and tite do properlyap:z 
pertaine to Tultice, and to that which we owe to Goll and our 
neighbour z the (ſecond and third to Fornnude and Tempe» 
rance, the ſixt to Prudence. And therefore thele lix; are the 
matter and (ubictof the third booke, which handleth ax 
large the foure morall vertucs, and in particulat the ofhces & 
duties of a wiſe man, but in this booke they are handled 
in gencrall. 

Thetourth, arc the effects and fruits of wiſdome, which 
aretwo, to be alwaics readic for death, and to maintainea 
mans ſ{clfein true tranquillity of ſpirit , the crowne of wiſ- 
dome, andthe ſoucraigne good. 

Thclſe arcin all rwclucrules and lefſons of wiſdome, diui- 
ded into ſo many Chapters, which are the proper and pecu- 
liar foot-{teps and ofhces of a wile man, which are not found 
clſewhere. I meancin that ſenſe wherein weetake them, and 
now deſcribe them : For althoughſome of them, as honelty, 
the obſcruation of the lawes, ſceme to be found in others of 
thecommonand prophanefſort, yet notſuch as wee beerere- 
guircand decipher them tobe. Hethen is wiſe, who maintei 

ning 
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ning himſelfe truly free and noble, isdiretedin all things ac- 
cooanns nature, accommodating his owne proper and par- 
ticular to the vniuerſall, which is God, living and carying 
himſelfebefore God, with all,andin all attaires,ypright, con- 
ſtant, cheerefull,content,and atſured,attending with one and 
the ſame foote, all things that may happen, and la(tly, death 


ir (cle. 
t: iCuar: I: 


Exemption and freedome from errours and the vices 
of the world, and from paſſions. The firſt 


difþoſition to Wiſdome, 


T is heere necellarie forthe firlt letſoun and inftruRion vnto 

wifdome; to pat the knowledge of our (clues and our hu- 
manecondition,tor the firlt in eucry thing,is well toknow the 
ſubieRt, wherewith a n:an hath rodo, and which he handlcth 
and manageth to bringto pertection, But we hold chat to be 
alreadie done,foritisrhefubicftof our fhrft booke ': Wecan 
only fay heere, as a ſummary repetition ot all that hath beenc 
ſpoken, that a man aſpiringvato wildome, thould aboue all 

ings, and beforcall other workesy ſuthciently know him- 
felte,andallmen befides. T his is therruc [cience of man,very 
prohrable, a matter of great (tudy;trux, and cthcaciefor man 
is all in all : It is proper to a wiſe man; tor, only he that is wiſe 
knowts himſelte, and hee that knowes himſelte well is wiſe 
It is very difhcult, fora man isextreamly counterfeited aud 
diſguiſed, not only man with man , buceuery man with hium- 
felte. Euery one takesa delight eo deceiue himſelte, to hide, 
torob, tobetray himſelfe, Ip/inobus frrto [ubdurimur, Batte- 
ring and ticling himſclfero make himfelte laugh, exteuua- 
ting his defects, (cating a highprice of whatſocuer is good in 
himſelte, winking of purpole left hee ſhould too clearely (ce 
himſelte: It is very rare and ſought for by a few, and therfore 
no maruell if wildome beſo rare, forthey are very few that 
doe well know this firſt letTon, or that do (tudie it; there is not 
a man that is maſter to hirAſelfe, much leiſe ro another. In 
things not necellarie and (trange, there are many maſters, 
many diſciples, Inthis point, weare never with, nor within 
our ſelucs, we alwaies mule of outward things, and man bet 
ter 
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tcr knoweth all than himſclfe. O miſcrie, O madneflc! 
Tobewiſcinthis port, it is necelſaric that we know all ſorts 
of men, of all aircs, climats, natures, atcs, profellions, 
(tothis end ſerues the traveller and the hiſtoric )their moti- 
ons, inclinations,ations,not only publicke, (they are lcalt co 
be regarded, being all fained and artificiall ) bur priuate, and 
eſpecially the more ſimple and peculiar, ſuch as ariſe from 
heir proper and naturall juriſdiction ; as likewiſe all thoſe 
that concerne them particularly, for in theſe-two cheir nature 
is diſcouered: afterwards that we conferre them all together 
to make an entire body and vaniuerſall iudgement ; bur cſpe- 
cially that we enter into ourſclucs, taſte and attentiuely ſound 
our ſelues, examinecuery thought, word, aftion. Doubtleile 
weſhall in che end learne, that man is in truth on the one ide 
a poore, weake, pitifull, and miſerable thing, and wecannot 
_—_—_— him ;z and on the other, we ſhall find him ſwollen and 
ed vp with wind,preſumption, pride, delires , and we can- 
_ but diſdaine en] dere ay [oj he hach beene ſuthci. 
ently deciphered and preſented vato vs even tothelife, in 
the fr(t booke, by diuers meanes, in all ſenſes, and according 
to all his viſages : and this is the reaſon why we ſpeake no 
more of this knowledge of man, and of our (dues inthis 
= ; but we ſer downe heere for the firlt rule of wiſdome the 
it ofthis knowledge,totheend,that the end and fruit of the 
brit booke might be the beginning and entrance of the ſe- 
cond, T his fruit is to defend and preſeruemen from thecon- 
eagion of the world and of themſelues, theſe are the two cuils 
and formall hindranccs of wifdome, the one outward , as po- 
pular opinions & vices, the generall corruption of the world; 
the other inward, that is, our paſlions. Now we are to ſec how 
difficult chis is, and how a man may defend himſelfe againſt 
theſetwo, VWiſdome is difhcult and rare, and the greatclt,yea 
almoſt the only endeuour that we haue to attaine vnto it,is to 
ſet atlibettie, & to free our (clues from that miſerable double 
captiuitie, publick and domeſticall , of another andof our 
ſelues: this being attained, thereR will be calie. Let vs ſpeake 
of theſe two euils diltinly and apart. | 
Asconcerning the outward , we haue beforeſuftciently 
| diſplayed the vulgar nature,the (trange humors of the n_ 
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end thecommon fort of people, whereby ir is calic enough co 
know what can proceed from them | for lince they are vor- 
ſhippers of vanitie, envious, malicious, vniult, without iudge- 
mene, diſcretion, mediocritie,what canthey deliberat, thinke, 
iudge, ceſoluc, ſpeake, doe well and iultlie ? We hauc likewiſe 
as it were by example reported and quored (in preſenting the 
miſeric of mankind) many great faults, which the world goth 
generally commit in judgement and will, whereby itis calic 
to know, that it is wholly compoſed of crror and vice, where» 
vntoall che ſayings of the wiſelt in the world doaccord, athr. 
mang, thatche worſer part is the greater : of athouland there 
is not one good ; thenumber of tooles arc inhinit, and conta- 
gion is molt dangerous in a preaſe. 

And therefore they counſcll vs not only to preſerue our 3 
ſelucs neare and clearefrom popular opinions, delignments, 
and affeions, as being all baſe, feeble, indigeſted, imperti- 
nent, and very often falſe, at the lcaltimperteR : but alſo to 
Heaboucall things the multitude, the companic and conuer- 
fation of the vulgar ſort, becauſe a man cannotapproch necre 
vatoit _ ſome lolle and empeachment. T he frequen- 
tation of the leis contagious and very ous euen 
to thewiſclt andbeſl ſedled men thatare : Aur able co 
withſtand the force and charge of vices comming with ſo 
great atroope ? One example of couctouſnelle or inconti- 
nency doth much harme. The company ot onedelicate effe. 
minat perſon, doth ſoften and make nice by little and litrle 
thoſe that live with him, One rich neighbour giues lightand 
life ro our couetouſneiTe. One ditloluce perſon workerh (if I 
may ſo ſay)and ieth his vice, like ruſt into the neate(t 
and pureſt mindes. Whatthen can we looke for from ſuch 
maners, after which the world runncth , as it were with a 
looſe bridle? 

But what? it is very rare and difficult ſo to doe. Itisa plau- 4 
ſrble thing, and that hath great appearance of goodnes and 
iultice, tofollow the way approucd by all ; thegreat beaten 
way doth calily deceiuc,/ata eff vie ad mortem, > multiper cam; 
mundi we 5 Oy the way 1» death, many walk. 
therin;T be world is ginen to wickednes : wego one after another 
hike bealts for copany;we neucr diueinto therealon,the mat 
the 
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theequitie of the cauſe z-we follow examples and cuſtornes, 
and as it were of enuicand emulation, we ſtumble, and fall 
onevpon another we throng one another, and draw every 
one toa head-long downe-tall,, VVe borrow our owne ouer- 
throwgand periſh vpon credit, A/rnu perymmeexemples, We pe. 
ri/h by other mens example. Now hethat would be wife , mult 
alwaics ſuſpeR whatſocuer ped, and is appraved by the 
people, by the greater number,and muſt looke.into that that 
15trucand good in it ſelfe,and not into that which ſecmeth ta 
them, and that is molt vſcd and frequented ,: and not ſuffer 
himfelfe co be cunny-catcht and carried by the multitude, 
which ſhould not be accounted but for one , Yaus mubepro po- 
prelo, c popmlns pro vno, Oneu to mee for the people, and the peo- 
ple for one, And whento {top his mouth , and to beate Lim 
downe &t a blow it:{halbbelaid, that the whole world (aith it, 
belceues it, doth itz he muſt (ſay in his heart, it is ſo much the 
worſe, it is but a ſimplcand a wicked caution ;I eſteeme it the 
lefle, becauſe the world eſteemes it ſo much; like wiſe Phocony 
who ſeeing the people highly to applaud ſomething which 
he had ſpoken, turned to his friends that ſtood by him, and 
ſaid vnto them, Hath any follie vowitting to my ſelfe eſcaped 
my mouth, or any looſe or wicked word , that all this people 
doeſoapproueme? nz placere poreſt populo, cuiplacet virtau # 
malig artibus querinar popular fawn, Who u he to whom vertue 
14 pleaſmg, that can pleaſt the people 1 The fauour of the people us at 
tained byillmranes, Wermulttthenas much as is pollible flie 
the haunt and companie of che ſottiſh,illiterate,i I compoſed 
people, but aboue all preſerue:onr. {clues from their wdgee 
ments, opinions, vitious behaviour; and without any '[tirre 
keepe alwayes our owne thoughtsapart by themiclucs: Yuod 
[c10 non probat populus , qued.probat. popalus agonaſrre : Saprens 
non refpucit quod homine s indicent ; non ut qua populus, ſed yt ſides 
ra mund; cont? arium «er intendant , 11rabuc aduecr ſu opmiones om- 
niumwvadir : What I know the people allowe not : what the peo- 
ple allow, I know not : A wiſe man refpefteth net what men 
mage of him; He goes not the ſame way with the people , but as 
the farres runne a contrarie courſe to the world , ſo he tothe opt» 
nions of all men. Remaining in the world, without being of the 
world,like the kidneis coucred with fat , but hauenone m_ 

ues 
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ſclues : Non eftus de annnyo appears co pophemms 
valgus Of arces, Tow are not of the werld the world: therefare ha. 
hen on. T he profane multitude / both hate and abandon, This is 
tharſolitarinelſeſa much commeyded by che wiſe,which is tg 
digburthen the ſoule of all vicesand. popular opinions, and to 
free it from this confulion and captigitic, to draw it to it ſelfe, 
and to ſet it at libertic. 

Theother cuill and hinderance to wiſedome, which a man 
muſt carefullic auoid, and which is inward, and therefore the 


more dangerous, is the confulion and caprivitie of i pre poſſions, 


ons, and turbulent affeions,whereof he mult disturniſh and 
free himſelfe, tothe end he maybe empticand neate, like a 
white paper, and be made a ſ{ubiet more fit to receive the 
tinureand impreſhons of wſdome, againit which the pal- 
lions do formallie oppole themſclues :and therefore the wi- 
ſeſt were wone to ſay, that it was impoſſible euen for [nprer 
himſcife to loue, to bein choler, to be touched «ith any paſ- 
Gon, and to be wiſeat one time, VWiſdomeis a regular mana- 
ingof ourſoule with meaſure and proportion, ; Itis an e- 
Candiliti, and ſweet harmonieof our iudgements, wills, man. 
ners, a conſtant health of aur mindezwhercas the paſlions are 
contrariwiſe but the furious reboundings, acce and re. 
celhons of follie, violent and raſh (allies ang, monons. 


We haue ſufficiently deciphered the. palliens inthe firſt = 
ena tobring vs into horrorandderefta- gu, 
tion ofthem: the general] mcanes and remedics to QUErCoMme 4s ageinft the 


them (far the cular jn every ane arc inthe third booke, pſſons. 


inthe y fortitude and temperancic) arc many and cif, 
ferent; good and-avill, And not ſpeaks ofchargoell 
and felicitic of nature, ſowell tempered, and ſeaſoned, that it 
maketh ys calme gnd cleare, cxemptiand quic from ſtrong 
paſhonsand viglent movans, and k: "3.jn gaadeule, 
equall;rnieed, firmaandes ronges Regleagainſ?t callaulz 

our athing very race  forthis is not a remedic 2- 
_ this evill, bur MUG cyill,and health it (cltc ; 

ofthe remedicsagain(t we may note fourc. 
The firſt, improper and by no meancs conumeudable, is 


akind of ſtupiditic and inſepliblenes in not perceiving and $tapidzie, 
oO 


brutiſb pawpering bode of baſe 


_ 
apprehiending of things, a 
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minds , or ſuch as havether apprehenſion wholly dulled , a' 
ſpiritual leprolic, which ſeemeth to have ſome ſhew of health, 
bur it hath not ; forit is not po(hible thereſhould be wiſdome. 
211d conſtancie, where there is not knowledge and vnderſtan- 
ding,and emploiment in affaires : ſothar it is only a comple. 
xi60, and notavertue, T his is not to feele the diſcaſe, and 
therefore not to cure it : neuerthcleſle this cltare is nothing ſo 
batl, asto know, and feele, and vnderſtand, and ycttoſuffer 
huinſclfe to be gulled and overcome : 
Preteron delrns merſg, videri, 
Dum mea delettemt malame , vel denique fallant, 


mph EE 
/ like, a dull fools you conceine me, 
$0 44 my follues pleaſe me,yeadeceine me, 
Than to be wiſe, and wrong'd (if you belcene me. 

Theſccond _ (ei Ing __ itſelfe, bug 
yer morcin vle, that is, when a man conquereth and extingui« 
ſherh one paſhon by a (trongerthan it : tor pallionsareneuer 
of cquall force, but there is alwayes one or ocher (avin the hu2 
mors of the bodie) which is the predominant, which rulerh 
. and deuoureth the reſt ; and we attribute many times very vn. 
eruly that or emcee 
on: butyer it is int cpallions that 
beare ſway in them, arenot of the worlt, ; 

Thethird remedicand (though it benot the beſt) is 
wiſe and artificiall , wh a man avoideth, flicth , and hi- 
deth himſclfe from af{ ſuct accidents whatfocver, as may 
{tirre, awaken, or kindle his paſſions; T his is a kind of Rudie 
and Art, whereby a man prepareth himſtlfe before the occa« 
ſions, in diverting of cuils, and providing that he fecle them 
not ; like thatKing who brake a and rich cup that 
beſet angerthr might happen bour, The pre of 

rawle that m it, 
theſe kinde of people is, Ne nos induc as intentaridnem : Leadle vi 
not intoremeptationems. By this remedic, hee that ſets him(ſclfe 
forward to the ſport, ſports net himſclfe ; men ef honour, 
—_ chotericke, flie contentions, altcrcations, and 

ay themſclucs atthe firſt onſer and occaſion ofpaſlion. For 
when a man izoncecntred, it is nocalic matter tocarric him- 


* 
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ſclfe wiſely and diſcreetly: Weguideour affaresin the begit- 
ning, _ hold chem atour mercie, but after chey arc once a- 
foot and thorowly heated, they guide ang carrie vs. Pallions 
arcfarrc more calily auoided thay moderated, ext mnduntur. 4. 
wine faculuier quam temperanter, becaule all things arein their 
fr(t birth feeble andtender, Ja their weaknetſe wee diſcouer 
not the danger, and in their full growth and ſtrength wee 
know not how to with(land them; as we may (ceindiuers,who 
calily and lightly enter into quarrels, and law, andcontenti- 
ous, but are afterwards caforced ro ger out as they can, with 
(hame enough, and to cometoany agreement, be itncuer (0 
baſe and dilhonorablc, yea, to ſeeke falſe interpretations, to 
belie chemſclues, to betray their awne hearts, to plaſter and 
couer thefact, which are all remedies a huadred times worle 
thanthe cuill they goe about to-heale ; meliany non inciprent, 
quam deſire : They ſhall not beginze better, rhan they end -trom 
the wantof wiſdomerhey fall iatowant of heart : This is con. 
trary to that ſaying of 545, Znterpriſe coldly, purſue ardent- 
lie. Itis like fooles, who out of a vitious thame arecalily per- 
{waded to agree ta whatſocuer a man demands, and as calily 
flie from their words, and revoke that they haueſpoken. We 
malt cherefore in. all our affairs and commerce with men, 
from the beginning be prudent and adujſed, 

Thefourth andbeſt remedic of all , isa liuely vertue, reſo. 


T 


10 


ſution, and conſtancie ofthe mind , whereby a man ſcerth and 7*m**- 


confronterh all accidents without trouble , he wreſtleth and 
entreth into combat with them. Itisa valiant, noble, and glo- 
rious impalhbilitic, quite contrairy to the fir{t which we haue 
ſpoken of, baſe ſtupiditie, Now, ro formeit, and to atraine vn- 
to it, there is nothing more necetfarie than a precedent dif- 
courſe. Diſcourſe is the maſter of our paſlli ati 

is that which giucth the temper to the foule, and makes it 
hardand (teelicand impenetrable again(t whatſocuer would 
wound, or hurt it, The proper meancs to appeaſe and ſweeten 
theſe pallions, is,to know them well,to examine,toiudge what 
power they haue ouer vs, and we ouer them, Butaboucall, 
the ſoueraigne remedie is to belecue,, and notto ſuffer him- 
(clteto be carried with opinion, which is that which cheri- 
ſherh and kindlcth qur pallions, and EL ORgr 
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fooliſh, inconſtant,and vncertaine,the guide of fooles and the 
| ſort ; but toſuffer himſelfe tobe ſweetly led by reaſon 

nature, which is the guide of the wiſer ſort, ripe, ſolid,and 
fetled. Butheerecof, heereafrer more at large. 

But aboueall other paſſions, it is neceſſary that we do care- 
fully gard and defend our ſelues from that — 
tion, and fooliſh dotage ofour ſelues, the plague of mankind 
the capitall enemic of wiſdome, thetrue reene and cor- 
ruption of the ſonle, whereby wee adore our lelues, and reſt 
contented with bur ſelues, we harken tonone other, and be. 
leewe none other but our ſclues. Now we ſhould know that 
weare not in greaterdanger in the hands ofany, than of our 
ſclues. Itisan a _ ey Th, = Spa- 
niſh rongae, O God keepe my ſclfe, ſelfe. preſu 
tion and fooliſh loue of curfidon, pax from the i = 
rance wee haueof ourſelues, of ourweakneſle; and that little 
thatis in vs, not only in generall of the infirmutie and miſery 
of mankind; but alſv of our own and perſonall imper- 
fe&ions : bot whofoever he be that hath the leaſt graine or 

_ rouchof this follic, ſhall never attaine vnto wiſdome. Faith, 
modeſtic, a hartie and ſerious acknowledgement of that little 
that we haue, is a great teſtimonie of z good and ſound iudge- 
ment, of a right will, att is an exccllene diſpoſition ynto 
wiſdome. 

Cnay. IL 
A wniuerſall and plaine libertie of ſpirit both im indge- 
went and will, the ſecond difþoſrion 
ro Wiſdome, 


He other diſpoſition vuto Wiſdome, which followeth 

.& (which doth quitvs from voy Sg and in- 

4 captiuitic'and n, ar lonate) is a 

, plaine, entire, and Argon liberty of the minde, 
_ which is two-fold, that is to ſay, of iudgement,and will. 

vx > Thefrſt, of iudgement, confi inthe conſideration, 

p ndgenmes f , examination of all things, and in nottying him- 

*+," - ſelfeto anyone, but remaining free in himſelfe, vniverſall, 

ready,and open forall. And this 1s the higheſt poine,the pro- 

per 
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of ſlirit 
pets ang iledge of a wiſe and ative man. But few 
hy ace thae will keNend it, and acknowledgeirt, fewer 
that iſe itasthey ſhould : and this is the reaſon why wee 
muſt heere eltabliſh it, again(t ſach as are incapable of wil- 


dome, And firlt, to auoid all miſcountings, wee explaine the 
words, & giuethe ſenſe, There are heere three things which 


maintaine, cauſe, and conſerue onethe other, thar is, to iudge \._.) 
ofall rhings, not ta bee maried or bound toany, tocontinuc » 


open and readie forall. When Iay to iudge, my meaning is 
not toreſolue, atirme, determine : this were contrarie to the 
ſccond,which is,not to bind our (clues toany thing:but itis to 
examinc, and weigh the reaſonsand counter-reaſons on all 
parts, the weight and merit of them, and thereby worke out 
the truth, So likewiſe not to bind ourſclues to any thing, is 
nottoſertle Our ſelucs,and toremaine ſhort of that weſhould, 
bleating in the aire, and toceaſcour indeuors, and to proceed 
in our necetlary actions and deliberations : For Iwill that in 
all outward and common actions of our lite, and in whatſoe- 
uer is ordinarily vied, a manſhould agree and accommodate 
himſelfe to the commonfart ;for our rule extendeth not it 
ſelfe rothat which is outward, and ro the ation, but to that 
which is within, the chought, aud ſecret, and inward iudge- 
ment: yeaand therein likewiſe I conſent, that a man ſettle and 
applic himſclfe tothat which feemeth molt agrecable to the 
truth, moſt honeſt and profitable; but yet that it bee without 
derermination, reſolution, affirmation, or condemnation of 
contrary or diuers judgements, old, or new, but alwaics to 
hold himſelfc readieto entertaineberter if it appeare, yea not 
to be offended, if anorher ſhall conteſt with him againſt that 
which he thinketh better, but rather deſire to heare what may 
be (aid ; for this is themeane, to exerciſe the birlt, whichisto 
iudge, and alwaics to-enter intotheſcarch of the truth, Theſe 
three 1 ſay, doe maintaine and conſerue one the other, for he 
that indgeth well, and withouc paſlion of all chings,findeth in 
cuery thing a of reaſon, which hinder his reſolu- 
t10n, whereby hee fearethto ſertle his judgement, and ſo re- 
maineth vndetermined, indifterent, and vniuerſall : whereas 
contrariwiſe, hethat reſolucth, iudgeth no more, but ſerlcth 
and reſteth himſclfe ypon that which he holdeth, and ſo 
R makcs 
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makes himſelfe a partaker anda particular, To the former 
fooles, ſimple and weake people arecontrarie: tothe ſecond, 
obftinate opinative affirmers ; to the third, buth of chem, 
which are particulars : butall threeare praRtiſed by the wiſe, 
modeſt, diſcreer, and temperate ſearcher of the truth and true 
Phulofophic. Ic remaineth for the explicarion ofthis our pro. 
poſition, thatT let you know, that by all things, ard ſome 
thing (for it is ſayd, to iudge of all things, notto be allured of 
any) we vnderſtand not thoſe divine veritics which haue bin 
revealed vnto vs, which we are to receiue [unplic with all hy- 
militie and ſubmiflion, and without allcontrouerſicand dil. 
cuſlion, ſubmit our ſclues,and captivate our minds thereunto, 
capt inantes intellefttum ad obſequium fides, Submitting our undey. 
fanding to the obedience of fauth: but wee vnderſtand heereby 
all other things without exception. T his ſimple explication 
would be ſuthcient perhaps to perſwade an indifferent ſpirit 
to recciue this rule of wiſdome ; but I ſee and perceive a ſort of 
people, glorious,affirmatiue, which would rulethe world and 
command itas it werewith a rod and as others in former times 
haueſworne tocertaine principles, and maried themſelues to 
certainc opinions, ſo they wouldthat all others ſhould do the 
like, whereby they oppole themſelues to this noble liberty of 
the (pirit. It ſhall be neceflerie therefore toeltabliſh it more 
mage, and by order to confirme and handle theſe three 
points and members thereof, 

Thetfirſtis to iudge of all. Iris the property of a wiſe and 
ſpicituall man ; faith one of the firſt and wiſeſt of the world, 
Spiritualis omma dizudicat, & anemine indicatur : The ſprritwall 
man indgerb al, and is indged of none. T he true office of man, 
his moſt proper and naturall exerciſe, his worthielt profeſſi. 
on is to iudge. Why is he a man dilcourling, reaſoning, vn- 
derſtanding? Why hath he aſpirit, to build (as they lay) ca- 
fles in the aire, and to feede himſelfe with foolcrics and vani- 
tics, as the greateſt part of theworld doth ? Qu rmquam ocu- 
lor tenebrarum cauſa habuit ? Who ener had eyes, not toſee in dark- 
neſſe ? No doubtletſe,but rovnderſtand,to judge ofall things, 
and therefore hee is called the goucrnour, the ſuperinten- 
dent, the keeper of nature, of the world,ot theworks of God, 


To gocabout todepriuc him of this right, is to make him no 
more 
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 moreaman, but a beaſt ; to doe it (ingularly , excellently, is 
the part ofa wiſe man zi — hurts the ſimple and 
proper nature of man, what ſhall it doe in awiſe man , who is 
as farreabouc thecommon ſort of men , as a common man is 
aboue beaſts? Iris then ſtrange that ſo many men( I (peake 
not of idiots,& the weaker ſort, who haue not the facultic and 
meaneto execiſe it) whocither are, or make ſhew of vnder- 
(tanding and ſuthciencie, depriuethemſelues willingly of this 
rightand authority ſonaturall, ſojuſt,” and excellent, whe 
without the exawining or iudging of any thing , receive and 
approue whatſocuer is preſented, either becaule it hath a faire 
ſemblance & appearance,or becaulc it is inauthority , credit, 
and praRiſe; yea, they thinke thatit is not lawfull to examin 
or doubtof any thing, inſuch ſort doethey debaſe & degrade 
themſelues: they are forward and glorious in other —_ 
but in this, they are fearefull and ſubmitle , chough itdo jult- 
ly appertaine vnto them , and with ſo much reaſon. Since 
therearea thouſand lies for one truth, a thouſand opinions 
of one and the ſamethi d but one that is true, why ſhould 
not I examin with thein{trument of reaſon, which isthe bet- 
ter, the truer, the more reaſonable,honelſt, and profitable 2 Is 
it poſſible that amongſt ſo many laws , cuſtomes, opinions, 
different maners, and contrary to ours, as there arcin the 
world, there are nonegood butours ? Hath all theworld be- 
lides beene miſtaken ? Who dares to fay fo, and whodoube- 
eth but others ſay as much of ours, and tharthe that thus con- 
demncth others, if he had been there borne and brought vp, 
would thinkethem better, and prefer them before thoſe he 
nowaccounteth cheonly good , andall becauſe he hath been 
accultomed vnto themTo conclude, to him that ſhall be (o 
foole-hardy toſay it, Idoe an{were, that chis rule ſhall at che 
lealt begood for all others, totheend that they iudging and 
examining all, may ftinde ours to be the better. Go tothen, 
the wiſe man ſhall = of all,nothingſhall eſcape him which 
he bringeth not to the barre, and tothe ballance. Itis to 
play the part of prophane men and beaſts, to ſuffer them- 
ſeluesto belead like oxen. Iwillthat men liue, & ſpeake,and 
do, as others, and thecommon ſort doe ; but not that th 
iudgelikethe common 0 Whatcan awile 
z man, 


ojſe, 


wahout, 
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man, or a holie man have abouc a prophecy ifhewuſt have 
his ſpirit, his mind, his principall and heroicall parta ſlaueto 
the vulgar ſort ? Thepublicke and comman ſhould content it 
ſclfe, if a man conforme him(elte thereunto in all apparent 
things ; what hath itto do with ourinlide, our thoughts, and 
iudgements T hey (hall gouerne as long as they will my hand, 
my tongue, bur not my ſpirit, for that, by their leaue, hath a- 
nother maſter, It is a hard thing to bridle the libertic of the 
ſpirit, and if a man would do it, it is the greatelt eyrannie that 
may be : awiſe man will take heed thereof actively and pal- 
lively, will maintaine himſelfe in his liberty, and nut trouble 
that of other wen. 


Now awiſc man enioying this his right toijudge and exa- 


3 
Theeffe1 of mineall things, it many times comes to patle, that theiudge- 
thu firit tree rent and the hand, the minde and the body, contradict one 


another, and that he will carie himſelte outwardly after one 


art 

before the world, and another in his mind, which he o_ do 
to preſerye equitic and juſtice in all, That generall ſaying, 
oninerſuus mundas exercer hiſkrioniam, All the world carvth two 
faces none head, (Rould properly and truly be vnderſtood of 
a wiſe man, who is another man within, than he outwardly 
ſhewes, If hewere withoutſuch as he is within, he ſhould not 
be accounted of, but in all things offend che world : If he were 
within ſuch as without, he ſhould be no more a wiſe man, hee 
ſhould iudge amille, be corrupted in his mind. He muſt doe, 
and carie himſelfe outwardly, for publicke revercnce, and ſo 
as he offend no man, according to the law, cultome, and cere- 
monie of the countrey z and inwardly iudge of the truth as it 
is, according to the vniucrſall reaſon, whereby it many times 
comes to palle that he condemneth that which outwardly he 
doth. Sapuens fariet qua now probabit, ut ad naiore tranſitun m. 
neniar, nec relinguer boner mares, ſedrempors aprabir onunia que 
mperits faruant, & luxtriof, farict , ſednonc nuade nec c0- 
dem propefite , mult a ſaptentes frwont ques hom nes front, non qua (4 
prentes, o A wiſe man will doe that which hunſelfe will not allow, 
ro make way wnto greater metrers thereby : neither will be ferſaks 
maners, but accommodate all thy: to the tame z what warks/- 
and difſelure prrſans doe, thas will be doe, but not tm the ſane 
mancr 
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wmuntr, or ts the ſame purpoſe, Adany things wiſe mendor act 
DES men. Henticatl himſelfe in ew 
and ations, as Cicers in words, who (aid, I leaue the viſe or 
cultome of (peech to the people, and obſcrue the true (ſcience 
and knowledge of words, Loaquendum & extra vinendun wt 
wwlts, /apiendarn It panci. We muit ſpeake and carie our ſelues out- 
wardl as the greater nnwmber, and be wiſe with the ſmailer. Some 
few examples heereof, and firlt of things of letſe moment, In 
all humilitic I rake off my hat, and keepe my head vncouered 
before my ſuperior, for ſodoth the cultome of my countrey 
require; but yet I will not leauetoiudge, thatthecuſtome of 
the Ealt is farre better, toſalute and do reverence, by laying 
the hand vpon the brelt, without vncouering the head, tothe 
preiudiceof our health, and other inconuenicnces, Contrari- 
wiſe, if I were in the Eaſt, Iwould take my repalt, litting 
vponthe earth, or leaning onthe elbow, or halte lying loo. 
king vponthe tableſide-wayes as they doethere, and as our 
Sauiourwith his Apoltles did vſe todoe, recumbentibus, diſe 
cumbentibus : and yet I would not ceaſe to iudge, that the 
maner of (itting upright at table, our faces towards it, as the 
cultome is heere, is more honeſt,more fit, and commodious. 
Theſe examples are of ſmall weight, and there are a thouſand 
the like : Jet vs take another of better importance. Iwill and 1 
yeeld my conſent that the dead bee interred and left to the 
mercie ofthe worme, of rottenneſle and ſtench, becauſe it is 
now the commoncultome almoſt euery-where ; but yet I will 
notcealeto iudge, that the ancient manner of burningthem, 
and gachering their aſhes together, is more noble and more 
neate, tocommut and commend them tothe fre, the excel. 
lenteſt element, enemieto putrefation and tench, neigh- 
bour to heauen it ſelte, a ligne of immortalitic, a ſhadow of 
thedivinity, and whereof the vſe js proper and peculiar vn- 
to man, rather than to the carth, which is the ordure, lees, 


dregs of the elements, the linke of theworld, the mother of 
corruption, and to the wormes which is the extreamelt igno- 
minie and horror, and (o to couple and handle alikea man 
anda beaſt. Religion it (elfe teacheth and commandeth to 
diſpoleafter this maner of all things, as of the Paſchall lamb 
which might not be caten, and (where popery beareth my 

3 the 
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the conſecrated hoſt,and divers the like, why then ſhould nor 
thelike reſpe& be had of our bodies ? VVhat can a man doe 
that is morediſhonorable to the bodie, than to calt itinto the 
earth theretocurrupt ? It ſeemethto me ts be the vttermolt 
niſhment thatcan be inflicted vpon infamous perſons and 

| — offenders, and that the carcaſes of had hono« 
rable men ſhould be handled with better reſpet. Doubtleile 
of all the maners in diſpoling of dead bodies, which may bee 
reduced to fiue,that is,tocommit them to the foure elements, 
and the bowels of wilde beaſts, the vileſt, and baſeſt, and moſt 
ſamefull is to interre them,the moſt noble and honorable to 
burn them. Againe,[ will and conſent,thatthis my Wiſe man 
in things naturall be modeſt, that hee hide and couer thoſe 
arts and ations that arc called ſhamefull, diſhonorablez 
and hethat ſhould doc otherwiſe, 1 would deteſt, and thinke 
hardly of l.im, becauſe it is almoſt checuſtome of the whole 
world ; but yet I will neucrtheletlethat heejiudge that ſimply 
in chemſclues, and according to nature, they arc no more 
ſhamefull than thenefe or the mouth, codrinke and to cat : 
Naturs, that is, God, hauing made nothing (hamefull, but it is 
for another cauſe, nocfrom nature, that is toſay, from the e- 
nemie of nature, which is lfinne. Divinitic alſo more chaſte 
than Philoſophuetelleth vs, that incatire nature, not yetalte- 
red by the linne of man, theſe parts and ations were not 
ſhamefull, for then ſhame was not, it is the enemieof nature, 
the fruit of linne, I conſent to apparell my (clfelike thoſe of 
myeountrey and profeſſion, and if I had beene borne inthoſe 
countries where they gonaked,I would haue gone lo too : but 
yet | ceaſe not to ms. that neither of the two faſhions is 
very good ;zandit I weretochuſle, and ordaine, I would chuſe 
a faſhion indifferent betwixt both, out of thoſe countrics 
where they couer themſelues with one onely and ſunple co. 
ucring, light and calie enough, without faſhion, or colt , for 
our maner of attiring is not good, yea worſe than to goe na- 
ked, to be ſofaſt wrapped and bound, withſuch a multitude 
and varictie of coucrings of diuers ſtuftes,cuen tothe number 
of foure, five, (ix, onevpon another, and whereof ſome arc 
double, that they hold vs preſt and packt vp with ſo many 
tics, binding, butaings (not to ſpeake of that dillolute and 
k abominable 
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abominableexceſſe condemned by all good lawes) that wee 
can hardly ſtirre our (clues inthem. I will content my ſelfe 
with theſe examples. The (elfeſame a man may (ay of all 
lawes, cuſtomes, maners, and of that which is de fatto, and 
much more of opinions, and that whicHf is de awe, 

If any man ſhall ay that I hauc iudged amille intheſe ex- 


amples, and that generally, if libertie be gu to iudge of all Anhiedien, 


things, the (pirit will wander and loſe it [elfe, filling and fur- 
niſhing it ſelfe witb follies and falſe opinions , I an{wertothe 
firſt, which coucheth oo that it is very calic to 
erre in finding the truth inall theſe inſtances,and yet it is ouer. 
boldnetſets accuſe any man; fcr it is as much as if heeſhould 
fay, that a man knowes where and whatthetruth is in things, 
which who can perfely knew or judge of ? Now not tofinde 
the cruth, is notto iudge amille ; to iudgeamille, is toweigh, 
and ballance, and compare amille, that is tolay, not to cxa- 
mine che reaſons, and to ponder them according to the firlt 
and vniuerſall nature, (both which though a man doe, yet it 
followeth not that he muſt needs finde out thetruth.) Now 
I belecue nothing that is but ſimply affirmed, if itbe not like- 
wiſe proued ; but ifany man by contrary reaſons more Frong 
and forcible ſhall make good what he faith, of all others hee is 
the welcomeſt man vnto me, and the man 1 looketor ; for op- 
politions and contraditions well vrged, and with reaſon, are 
the true means to exerciſe this iudging othce, I had neuer 
ſet downe theſe opinions, but that looked that ſome one or 
other ſhould abrogate them,and helpe meto better,and toan- 
{wer more ettetually, and to that generall obieRion uf the 
danger that thereis in this libertic, beſides that which hath 
been ſpoken, and ſhall more expreſly bee ſaid in thethird lel- 
{on of Wiſdome and Chapter following, that the rule which 
we oughtto hold in iudging, and in allchings is nature, natu- 
rall and vaiuerſall reaſon, following which a man can neuer 
erre, See heere the other member of this iudictous libertic 
which we are aboutto handle, which will furniſh vs with a re- 

medic again(t this pretended danger. 
 Theother point of this lord-like libertie of ſpirit, is an in- 
differencie of taſte, and a deferring of a fcttled reſolution, 
whereby a wiſe manconſidering —_ and without paſſion 
4 all 
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all chings, as is ſaid, is not obſtinate, doth not ſweare, tye,bind 
himſelteto any opinion , keeping himſelfe alwaies readie to 
receiuethe truth , or that which ſeemes to him to haue beſt 
ſemblance of truth, and ſaying in his inward and ſecret iudge- 
ment, that which our ancients were wont to ſay in their out. 
ward and publicke, [ra videtwy , it ſeemeth fo, there 1great 
appeerance of truth on this lidezand if any man docontradift 
and oppoſe himſelfe,with patience he 1s ready to vnderſtand 
the contrarie reaſons and to receiue them finding them more 
firong & better ; and when he hath heard what he can heare, 
he (till chinketh that either there is, or may be better, though 
as yet itappeareth not. This dilation and putting off of a 
mans judgement is founded hrlt vypon thoſe propolitions fo 
much celabrated among the wiſe , T hat there is nothing cer- 
taine, that we know nothing , that there is nothing in-nature 
bue doubt, nothing certaine but incertainty , Solawm certwr, 
mhil eſſe certi, hoc wum ſcio, quod mhil ſci ; The only thing cer- 
taine, 1s, that nothing us certame, this one thing know I, that [ bnow 
nothing , T hat of all things a man may diſpute alike, that we 
do nothing but ſcarch, enquire, and grope after appearances, 
Scimus mbul, opmannue veriſmmlia ; We know nothing, and imagine 
likelihoods, T hat verity is not athing of our owne invention & 
purchalc, and when it yeeldsit felte into our hands, we haus 
nothing in our ſelues whereby we may challengeit, polletle 
it,or allure our (clues of it; T hat truth and falſhood enter into 
vs by oneand the ſamegate, and there hold the ſame place 
and credit, and maintaine themſclues by the ſame meanes 
Thatthere isno opinion held by all , or currant in all places, 
none that is not debated and diſputed, that hath not another 
held and maintained quite contrarie vntoit; That all things 
haue two handles and two viſages, and chere is reaſonfor all, 
and there is not any that hath not hiscontrarie, itis of lead, it 
turneth and accommodateth it ſelfe to whatſocucra man will 
haucit : To beſhort, itis the dorine and praQtiſe of all the 
wiſeſt grayed molt noble Philoſophers,who haue made 
profelhon of ignorance, doubting, enquiring, ſearching. O- 
thers notwith(tanding they haue —_ dogmariſts, and athr. 
mers, yctit hath beene of geſtures and words only , and that 
to ſhew how fartheycould wade in the purchaſe and _ 
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ofthe truth, Pun dotts fingunt magis quam norunt, Which the 
learned doe rather faigne, 2 folew* giving vntoall things no 
othernor | title, than probabilitic and true likeli- 
hood, and handling them diverſly , ſometimes with one vi. 
ſage and in oneſenl(e, ſometimes in another, by problemati- 
call queſtions, rather enquiringthan inltruaing, and many 
eimes ſhewing that they (peake notin earneſt, but in ſport and 
for exerciſe, Nontam id [enſi[ſe quod dicerent , quam exercere im- 
genia materia difficultate volmſſe videmtur, They will ſceme not [0 
much to thinks what they ſay, as \to exerciſe their wittes with the 
difficultie of the matter. And who will beleeuethatit was the 
ce of Plato to tie men to his Common-wealth and his 
Idees, of Pythagoras to his numbers,of Epicarm to his Atomes, 
or to giue them for currant coine? They tooke pleaſuretoſo- 
lacetheir ſpirits with pleaſant and ſubtile inuentions, Ls ex 
ingenio finguntur, non ex ſcientie vs, Which they rather faigne wit. 
tely, than know tkilfully, Sometimes likewiſe they have ſtudied 
after difficulty, to couer the vanity of their ſubie&t, and to 
employ thecuriolity of their ſpirits, And Ariftecle the molt 
reſolute of all the reſt, the prince of dogmatilts, and peremp- 
toricathrmers,the god of pedanties,how often hath hebeen 
crolt in his opinions, not knowing what to reſolue in that 
pointof the {oule, wherin he isalmolt alwaics vnlike to him- 
ſelfe, and inmany other things more baſe,which he knew not 
how to findeor vnderſtid , ingeniouſly confeſling ſometimes 
the great weakenes of man in hndingand knowing the truth, 
T hey that haue come after, ofa pedanticall and preſump- 


evous ſpirit, who make Ariftor/e and others (ay what they 0biedhs. 


pleaſe, andaremore obſtinate in their opinions than euer 
they were, diſauowing thoſe for diſciples that faint intheir 
Opinions, hate & arrogantly condemne this rule of wiſdome, 
this modeltie, and academicall (tayednes, glorying in their 
ob(tinate opinions, whether they be right or wrong , louing 
better a heady froward affirmer againſt their owne opinions, 
and-againlt whom they may exerciſe their wit and skill, than 
a modeſt peaceable man, who doubteth and maketh ſtay of 
his iudgement, againlt whom their witsare dulled, that is to 
ſay,a foole than awiſe man; like to women , who loue better 
to becontradicted, cuen with injuric, than that a man cither 

; out 
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out ofthecolJnez of his nature , or contempt ſhould ſay no- 
chingtothem, whereby they imagine they are cicher (corned 
or condemned , wherein they ſhew their iniquity. For why 
ſhould it not be as lawfull todoubt, and cantide of things as 
doubtfull,nor determining of any thing, as it is to themto af. 
firme? Why ſhould itnot be Jawfull ingenuoufly to confelile 
that which a man knowethnot, ſince in verity he knoweth it 
not, and to hold in ſuſpence that which hee is not aſſured of, 
and againſt which thore are many reaſons and oppolitions? 
Itic certaine according to the opinion of the wilelt, that we 
arc ignorant of much morethan we know, that all our know- 
ledgeistheleller part, and almolt nothing , im regard of that 
wee know not : thecauſes of our ignorances are infinit, and 
bothinreſpe& ofthe things themlclues cither too farre from 
vs, or t00 neere, t00 great, or t00 little,too durable,or not du. 
rable enough, perpetually changing, and in reſpeR of our 
ſelues, and the maner of knowing them, which as yetis not 
ſuthciently learned. And that which we thinke we know , we 
know not, neither can we holdit. well, for with violence it is 
got from vs, and if it may not be gotten becauſeour obſtina- 
cic in opinions ſtrong, yet weare contended with, and much 
troubled, Now how ſhould we be capable to know more or 
Ietie,if we grow reſolute in our opinions, ſettle and repoſe our 
ſelues incertaine things, and in ſuch maner, that we ſeekeno 
farther, nor examineany morethat which we thinke to hold? 
They thinkethis ſuſpenſion a ſhame and a weaknes, becauſe 
they know not what it is, and they percemenot that the grea- 
relt men that are haue made profellion thereof ; they bluſh, 
and haucnot the heartfreely co lay, I know not, ſo much ace 
they poſlctled with the opinion and preſumption of (cience ; 
and they know not that thereis akind of ignorance & doubt, 
more learned, and more certaine, morenoble and generous, 
than all their ſcience and certaintie. This is that that hath 
made Secrates{o renoumed and held for the wiſelt man : It is 
the ſcience of ſciences, and thetruit of all our (tudies: Itisa 
modelſt,mild,innocent , and hartic acknewledgement of the 
myſticall height of truth, and of the pouerticof our humane 
condition full of darknes, weaknes, vncertainty , cogitationes 
mortalium timiae , mcerts adinuentiones noftre ; Deus nouit co- 
fitatrones 
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ationes hominum quoniam vane ſunt, Man thoughts are feare- 
| and our inwentions vncertaine : God knowes che thought of man 
how vaine & i. Heere T would tell you, that I cauſedto be gra- 
ven ouerthe gate of my little houſe which I built at Condowin 
the ycare 1600- this word, / know not. 

But they will needs that we ſubmit our ſelues in all dutie 
tocertaine principles, which is an vniult etyrannie, I yeeld my 3 
conſent, that a man employ themin all judgement, and make 
vic of them, but yetnot ſo as that a man may not ſpurne a- 
gainſt them, for againſt that opinionI oppoſe my felte, Who 
is he inthe wholeworld, that hath rightto-command, and - 
giue lawes to the world, to ſubieRthe ſpirits of men, and to 
giue principles which may beno moreexamined, thataman 
may no moredenie or doubt of , but God himſelfe the ſoue- 
neſpirit, and true principle of the world , who is only co 
elecued becauſe he faithit ? All other things arcſubieRt 
totriall and oppolition, and it is weaknes toſubict our ſelues 
vntoit. If they will thatI ſubmit my ſelfe to principles, Iwill 
ſay tothemas the Curat ſaid to his pariſhoners;in a matter of 
time, and asa Prince of oursto the Secretaries of this age ina 
point of religion, Do yougirlt agree to theſe principles, and 
then I will ſubmit my ſ(eclfe vntothem, Now there is as great 
doubt and diſpute in the principles, as in the conclulions, in 
the Theſes,as inthe Hypotheſes , whereby there are ſo many 
ſets among them,that if | yeeld my (elfeto the one, I offend 
all cthereſt. They ſay likewiſe, thatitisa greatafflition not 
to be reſoJued, toremaine alwaics in doubt, yea, that itisa 
matter of difhcultie for a man to continue long in that ſtate. 

T hey hauercaſontolay it, for they findeit ſoin themſelues, 
being the propertie of fooles, and weake minds, of preſump- 
tuous fooles, pallionate and obſtinate in certaine opinions, 
who condemne all others, and although they be overcome, 
neveryeeld themſclues, vexing and putting themſclues into 
Choler,neuer acknowledging any reaſon, If they beconſtrai- 
ned tochangetheir opinions, being altered; they are as rcſo- 
lute and ob(tinate in their new , as they were beforeintheir 
brit opinion, not knowing how to hold any thing without 
lion, and neuer diſput1 
to faintaine that which they haue ſworne and bound them- 
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ſelues vnto, Theſe kinde of people know nothing, neither 
know they what it is to know, becauſe they chinke to know 
and to hold the truth in their ſleeue : Becauſe thou thinkeſt 
thou ſcelt, thou ſeeſt nothing, ſaith the Door of truth to the 
glorious and preſumptuous man ; Ss quis exiftumer ſe ſcire alt- 
quid, n1nd um cognourt quemadmodum eporteat enum ſeire : If an 

man thinks he knowes ſomething, he knowes not that which he —_— 
ro kuow. [tis fitthatweake men that haue not ſtrength tokeepe 
themſelucs vprighevpon their feet, bee kept vp with props, 
they cannot Lon butin bonds, nor maintaine themſelucs free, 
a people bornetoſeruitude, they feare Bug-beares, or that the 
Wolfe will eat them if they bealone. But inwiſe, modelt,and 
ſaied men it is quite contrary, the ſurelſt ſtay and molt happie 
eſtate of che þ pirit, which by this meanes keepeth it (elfe 
firme,vpright, conſtant, inflexible, alwaics free and to it (elfe : 
hoc liberwres & ſolutiores ſummus , quia mtegra noby wudicandi 
poteſtas manet : Heerein we are free, be cauſe inour ſelues wee hage 
full power to wage. It 18a very (weet, peaceable, and pleaſant ſo- 
torne or delay, where a man wa. not to faile or miſcount 
himſclfe, wherea man is inthe calme, vnder couert, and out 
of danger of participating ſo many grrours produced by the 
fantalicof man, and whereof the world is full of entangling 
himſelfe in complaints, diviſions, diſputes, of offending di- 
ucrs parts, of belying and gainſaying his owne belecte, of 
changing,repenting, and readuiling himſclfe, For how often 
hath time made vs ſee that wee haue beene deceived in our 
thoughts, and hath enforced vs to change our opinions? To 
be briefe, it is co keepe the minde in peace and tranquillitie, 
farre from agitations and vices, which proceed from that 0- 
pinion of ſcience which we thinke to hauce in things ; for from 
thence doeſpring pride, ambition, immoderate delires, ob(ti. 
nacic in op:nion, preſumption, loae of noueltics, rebellion, 
diſobedience : from whencecome troubles, ſes, herelics, ſe. 
ditions, but from men fierce, obſtinate, & relolute in opinion ? 
not from Academiques, neuters, modeſt, indifferent, ſtaied, 
that isto ſay, wiſe men. Morcouer let metell them,that it isa 
thing that doth more ſeruice to pictie, religion, and divine 0- 
peration, than any thing whatſacucr. Iſay ſeruice as well in 
the generation and propagation, as the coalcruation thereof, 
Divinicic, 
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Divinity, yea the myſticall part thereof geacheth vs, that well 
to prepare our ſoules for God and the receiving of his holy 
ſpirit, we mult emprtie, cleanſe, purifiethem, and leauethem 
naked of all opinion , belecte, affeRion; make them like a 
white paper, deadto it (elfe and to the world,that God n.ighe 
live and worke init, drive away the old maſter, to eſtablith 
the new, Expargate vets fermentum , exuite veterem homiem, 
Purge the old [exen, and put of theold man, So that it ſeemeth, 
that to plant and eſtabliſh Chriſtianity among infidels, or 
miſ-belecuing people , as in theſe daies in China, it were ave. 
ry excellent method to begia with theſe propoſitions and 
perſwalions: That all the wiſedome of the world is but vanity 
and lealing, Thattheworld is wholly compoſed , torne, and 
vileficd with the forged phantaſticall opinions of cucry pri- 
uate mans braine: T hat God hath created man to know the 
eruth, but that he cannot knowit of himſelfe, nor by any hu- 
mane meanes : And T hat it is neccilarie that God himſelfe, 
in whoſe boſome itreſideth , and who hath wrought a delire 
thereof in man, ſhould reuealeit as he doth, But, T hat the 
better to prepare himlelfe for this reuelation, man mult firſt 
renounceand chaſe away all opinions and bceleefs, wherewith 
the ſpirit is already anticipated and beſotted,and preſent him- 

(elfewhite, naked, and ready to receiue it, Hauing well bea- 

tenand gained this point, and made men as it were Acade- 

micks and Pyrronians, it is necctlary that we propoſe the 
principles of Chriſtianity as ſent from heauen, brought by 
the Emballadour and perfe&t meilenger of the divinity, au- 
thoriſed and confirmed in his time by ſo many maruellous 

proofes and authenticall teſtimonies. So that we (ce that this 

innocent and modeſt delay from reſolution, is a great meanes 
to true piety, not only to receiucit, as hath beene ſaid , but to 

preſcrueir, for with it there neuer are herelies, aud (eleRted 

particular extrauagant opinions, An Acadexucke or Pyrrho. 

ian was neuer hereticke, they arethings oppolite. It = be 
ſome man will (ay that he will never be either good Chriſtian 
or Catholike, becauſe he will as well be aneuter & irrcſolute 
inthe one,as the other, This is to vn derltand amille that 
which hath beene ſpoken, becauſe there is no delay to bee 
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God, but we muſt ſuffer him to put and cngravethat which 
leaſeth him,and none other, I haue made heere a digreſlion 
for che honour of this our rule again(t ſuch as contradict it, 
Let vs now returne to the matter, 
After theſeewo, to judge af all , tobe (low in determining, 
there commeth in the third place, the vniuerſality of ſpirit, 


&t, vniverſi= whereby a wiſeman taketh a view and entreth into conlide- 
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ration of thewhole Vaniuerſe, heeis a citizen of theworld like 
Socrates, hee containeth in his afteRion all humane kindeghe 
walkerh through all, as if they were neere vnto him, heeſeeth 
likecheſunne, with an equall, ſetled , and indifferent regard, 
as from a high watch-tower all the changes and interchange- 
ablecourles of things, not changing himſelfe, but alwaics 
continuing one and theſame,which is a liucry of the divinity, 
and a high priviledge of a wiſe man, who is the image of God 
vpon carth, Aagma cy generoſa res animuns humans, nullos ibs 
pom m/icommunes & cum Deo terminos patirur , Nonidem ſa- 
preterm qui cateros termimos includit, emma ills ſecula ut Deo ſer- 
muut, Nullums ſeculum magnis moeni;s clanſum , nulluns non c0. 
gitation peratum tem. Yuam naturale in immen/nm mentens 
[mam extendere, m hoc a natura formats homo ut paria days velit, 
ac ſe im/þatrem num extendat. Great and generous 15 the minde of 
man 1 ut endureth no bounds , but ſuch as belong to God himſclfe, 
The ſame holdeth not a wiſe man, which includeth all ether things, 
All trmes obey him a« God himeſelfe. No times are hidde from great 
wittes, nor any not ſubieft totherr thoughts. It is naturall for mans 
mindtoreach beyond the moone , wherein nature hath framed in 
man a deſire to be equallto the Gods , and to extend himſelfe to by 
grearres. Themolt beautifull and greateſt (piritsare the more 
vniuerſall, as the morebaſeand blunt are the more particu- 
lar, Iris a ſorriſh weakenetle to thinke that a man mult be. 
leeue, doe, liucin all reſpeAs as at home in his ownevillage 
and country , or thatthe accidents that fall out hecre, con- 
cerue and arecommon with thereſt of theworld. A toole,it 
a man tell him thatthere are diuers maners, cultomes, lawes, 
opinions, contrary to thoſe which he ſeeth-in vie, cicher he 
will not belecuethem, and ſaith they are fables, or he preſent- 
ly refuſeth and condemneth them as barbarous, ſo partiall is 
ke,and ſo muchenthralled with thoſe his municipal naner 
wWaAIC 
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which heaccounteth the onely true, naturall, vniverſall. E- 
very man calleth that barbarous that. agreeth not with his 
palat and cuſtome, and it ſeemerh that we haue no other 
touch of truth andreaſon, thanthe exampleand the /dea of 
theopinions & cultomes of that country where we live, Theſe 
kind of people __ nothing, neither can they, they are 
flaues tothatthey hold, a ſtrong prevention and anticipation 
of opinionsdoth whollie polletle them , they arelo belorred, 
that they can neither ſay, nor dootherwiſe. Now partiality is 
an enemicto liberty, and ouerruleth the mind already tainted 
and preoccupated with a particular cultome , that it cannot 
judgearight of others; anindifferent man iudgeth all things. 
He that isfaltned coone place, is banilhed and depriued from 
all others. The paper that is blurred with another colour,is no 
morecapable of any other , whereas the whiteis fit to receiue 
any.A iudgethat heares a cauſe with a preiudicate opinion,& 
inclineth toone part more than to another, cannot be a uſt, 
vpright, and true iudge. Now a wiſe man mult free himſelte 
from this brutith blockiſhnes, gnd preſent vnto himſelfe as in 
a table this great image of our mother nature in her entire 
maieſtie, marke & conlider hir ina Realme, an Empire,yeain 
this whole viſible world, as inthe figure of a (mall point, and 
there read that generall and conſtane varictie in all ebings, lo 
many humours,judgement,belectes,cuſton.cs,lawes;ſo many 
alterations of ſtates, charges of forruncy ſo many victories & 
conquelts buried & forgotten , ſo many pomps and greatne(- 
ſes vaniſhed, as if they had ncuer beene. Heereby a man may 
learne to know himſclts, to admire nothing, tothinkeno- 
thingnew,or ſtrang, to ſettle & reſolue himlelte in all chings: 
For the better attaining of this vniverſall ſpirit, this generall 
inditterencie, we are toconlider theſe foure or fine points. 

Thegreatinequality and difference of men in their nature, 
forme, compolition, whereof we haue ſpoken. 

The great diverſity of lawes, cultomes, maners, rcligions, 
opinions, whereof we will ſpeake heercafter, 

The divers pg of Philoſophers tou- 
ching vnity —— , the cternitie and temporalitie, 

end, the durance and continuance , the a- 
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andche partsthereof, The Egyptian told Herederns 
that ſince their firſt King ( which was eleven thouſand 
yeares before, the piture and ſtatuc of whom, and of all that 
ſucceeded him, they ſnewed him drawne tothelife ) che Sun 
had changed his courſe four times, T he Chaldeans in theeime 
of Diedorus ( as he ſaith) & Cicero, had a regiſter of ſeuen hun- 
dred thouſand yeares, Plato ſaith, they of thecitic of Saw had 
memorials in writing of eight thouſand yeares, and that the 
Citie of Athens was built a thouſand yeares before the ſaid 
Citic of Saw, Zoreafter, Plime, and others have athrmed, that 
Socrates lived fix thouſand yeares before the time of Plato. 
Some haueſaid, that the world hath beene from ——_— 
mortall, and ing and bein ine by interc eable 
courſes, Othersand the more noble Philoſophers, haue held 
the world for a god, made by another god greater than it, or 
as Plato auerreth,and others argue from the motions thereof, 
that itis acrcaturecompoled of a bodicand of aſoule, which 
ſoule lodging in the centre thereof, diſperſeth and ſpreaderh 
it ſcife by mulicall numbers into the circumference, and parts 
thereof,the heauen,the ſtarres, compoſed of bodiesand of a 
ſoulc,mortall by reaſon of their compolition , immertall by 
thedecree and determination of the Creator. Plato (aith,that 
the world changeth countenance in all reſpeRts : that the hea- 
uen, the ſtarres, the Sunne _ and quite alter by rurnes 
their motion, in ſuch ſort , that that which was fir f is laſt, 
the Ea(t is madethe Welt ; and according tothe ancient and 
molt authenticall opinion, and of the more famous ſpirits, 
worthy the grearnes of God, and founded vpon reaſon, there 
are many worlds , in ſo much that rhere is nothing one and 
only in this world, all kinds are multiplied in number, where. 
by itſeemeth not to have ſemblance of truth , that God hath 
made this only worke, without companion, and that all is 
concluded in this one ardiniduxrr ; atthe leatt diuinitic (arch 
that God could make many, and infinite worlds, for if he 
could make no more but this one vilible, his power ſhould be 
hnite, becauſe thayorld ts ſuch. 

By that which we have learned of the diſcoveric of the 
new world, the Eaſt and Welt Indic, weſcefrr(t chat all our 
ancient writers haue beene deceived, thinking to haue _ 
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the meaſure of the habitable earth, and to haue comprehen- 
ded the whole Con , except ſome (cattered Ilands, 
doubting ot the eAsr5pede7 : for now behold another world, 
almolt foch as ours is, and that all vpon brine land inhabited, 

pled, politiquely gouerned, diſtinguiſhed by realmes, and 
Bio res, beautified with cities, that excell in beaune, great- 
nelle, opulencie, all thoſe Aſia, Africa, Emrope, many thou- 
ſand yeeres agoe: And who doubtcth but that in time heere- 
after there will bee diſcouered divers others ? If Prolemy and 
other our ancient VWriters hauc beene heeretofore decciucd, 
why ſhould nct hebe likewiſe decciued that arirmeth, that 
all is readic found and diſcovered e Say it hechatwill, 1 will 
belceue him as I hiſt, 

Secondly, we ce that the Zones which were thought in- 
habitable by reaſon of their excelhue heate and cold, arc ha- 
bicable. 

(Thirdly, that in theſe new countries, almoſt all things 
which we ſo much eſteeme of heere, and hold that they were 
fir(t revealed and ſent from heanen, werecommonly beleeued 
and ob(erued (from whence theycame, I will notfay, who 
dares determine it 2 ) Yea many of them were invſe athou- 
ſand yeares before we heard any tidings of them, both inthe 
matter of religion, as the belecte of onc only man the father 
of vs all, of the vniverſall deluge, of one God,who ſometimes 
livedintheforme of a man vndebled and holy, of the day of 
judgement, thereſurreion of the dead,circumcilion like to 
that ofthe lewes, and Afabumet : Andinthe matter of poR- 
cie, as that the elder ſonne ſhould ſucceed jnthe inheritance, 
chat hee that is exalted toa dignitie, loſeth his owne name 
& takes a new, tyrannicall (ublidies, armories,tumblers, muli- 
call inſtruments, all ſorts of (ports, Artillery, Printing, From 
all cheſe diſcourſes wee may calily draw theſe CN 
That this greatbodie which wee call the world, is not that 
which weethinke and judge it to bee ; That neither in the 
whole, nor partsthereof, it isalwaics the ſame, but in perpe- 
tuall flux andreflux ; That there is nothing (aid, held, belce- 
ned atone timeand inone place, which is not likewiſe ſayd, 
held, belecued in another, yeaand contradicted, m__— 
condemned elſewhere,the ſpirit of mnnng capable ofall 
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things, the world alwaies tumbling,ſometimethe ſame, ſome. 
times divers ; That all things are (cried and comprehendcd in 
this courſe and revolution of nature,ſubieR to increaſe,chan- 
ging, ending, to the mutation of times, places, climars, hea- 
nens, aires, countries, And from theſe conclulions we 
fo maricour (clues, to ſweareto nothing, to admire, totrouble 
our ſelues at nothing ; but whatſoeyer thall happen, whatſo. 
euer men talke of and trouble them(clues abour, to reſolue 
vpon this point, that it is the courſeot theworld, that it is na« 
eurethat worketh theſerhings ; but yet wiſcly to provide that 
nothing hurt vs by our own weaknes ard deietion of minde. 
Enough is ſaid of this perfeR libertie of judgement, eſtabli- 
ſhed by theſethree parts, to iudge of all, toi - nothing, to 
bee vmwerſall, wherein I have the rather inlilted, becauſe I 
know that it pleaſeth not the palat of the world, it is an cne- 
micto pedanteric as well as wildome, but yet it is a fairc floure 
orornament of wiſdome, which preſeructh vs from two con. 
traric rockes, whereon the vulgar fort doe commonly loſe 
themſclues, that is to ſay,from being headie, opinatiue,ſhame- 
full gaigſaiers, repenters, mutable ; and a man maintaineth 
himoſalfe ina ſweet, peaceable,and atlured modeltic and great 
libertic of ſpirit, noble and magnihcall vniverlalitic. This is 
that great qualitic and ſufhciencie of Socrates, the Coryphens 
ofthe wiſe, by the confeſſion of all, of whom itis ſaid as Plu- 
earch diſcourſeth, That he never brought forth, but ſerving 
as a Midwife, hee made others to bring forth, This is very 
neereand inſomeſenſethe di(order of the Pyrbomans,the neu. 
tralitic and indifferencic of the Academcks, from whence pro-- 
ceedeth, notto be aſtoniſhed at any thing, not to admire any 
thing, the ſoucraigne good oof Pythagoras, the magnanimitic 
of Ariftele. 

Niul admirars, res eff vna Nunn) 

Solag, qua poſſit facere, & ſernare beatiaw, 

One t g, 4 nothing wonder vg to take, 

I:i#, that nay you happie keepe and make, 
Te is a ſtrange thing that man will notſomuch as talteir, yea 
is offended to heare ſpeech thereof, loucth berter to cominue 
a Nhaue to runne from one part to another, than to be to him»! 


Klfe,to live of his owne, to be abou all, and to pafle equally 
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thorowall, $5. Hath he notreaſon tocriewith Tiberins,and 5 
farre more iultly, O bomincs ad ſernitmtemnati ! O men borne to 
ſermitnde. What monlter is this, to delireto have all chingy 
free, his bodie, his members, his goods, and noe his ſpirit, 
which neuertheletlcis only borne vnto libertic ? A man vill 
willingly make beneht of whatſocuer is in the world , that 
comes from the Eaſt or the Welt, for the good and ſervice of 
his bodie, nouriſhment, health, ornament, and accommo- 
date itall vnto his vic, but not for the culture of his ſpirit, be- 
nefitand enriching, giuing his bodicthe libertie of the fields, 
and holding his ſpirit in cloſe priſon, 

The other libertie which is of the will, muſtlikewiſe bein 7 
high eſtceme with a wiſe man, Wee ſpeake not heere of the *- The jerend 
free will of man, accordingto the maner of Divines : weeſay, Fon 7 
that a wiſe man to maintaine himſelfe inreſt and libertie,muſt 
manage his will and his affeRions, in giuing himſelfe and at- 
feting but few things, and thoſe iult (for theiult are but few 
in number ifa man iudge well) and that withoue violence and 
aſperitic, Thereenter heereintocombat (or to (peake more 
mildly, there are to be explicated and vnderſtood) two po- 

ular and plaulibleopinions inthe world,the one teacherh ro 
be readie and willing in che ſcruice of another, to rt our 
ſelues for our neighbour, and principally tor cheweale-pub. 
like, in reſpe& whereof the toni isnotto bereſpected : 
the othertocarie our ſelues couragiouſly with aRtivitie, zeale, 
affetion, He that doth notthe firſt, is accuſed not to have 
any char.tie ; Heethat doth not the ſecond, (uſpeRed to be 
cold, not to be a friend;and not tohaucthart zcalc or luthcien- 
ciethat hee oughe. Some would haue theſe two opinions to 
preuaile beyond reaſon and meaſure, and chere is not any 
thing which hath not beene ſpoken heereof: for the heads or 
cheetraines many times preach things according to that vſe 
for which they ſerue, not according as they are : And many 
times thetrueſt opinions are noe the more prol.table. And aft- 
terwards (ecing we hold ourſclues too much eo our (elues, and 
with a tic too naturall, they would diltraQ vs and draw vsa- 
long, as they thatgoe abou to (treighten @ crooked Matfe, 
bendir as much morethecontrary way. 
Sutubegiaineicatulicotentube cody wr 3 
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by divers, bring with them injuſtice, rouble,paineand much 
cuill, as a man may (cc in chose who backbirte and detract 
from all,giuingchem(clues to hire,and the (cruiceof another: 
They doenot only futter chemſelucs to be caried, and calcd 
vpon, but they likewiſethrult cthemiclues into all macrers, as 
well into thoſe that conceracthem not, as thoſe that doe, as 
well intoſmall as great , and many times for no ocl:er caule, 
. but to employ and bulite therniclues, /n negotys ſent negaty can 
fa, [n buſmes ts tbe canſe of buſes ; And becauſe they cannot 
bold and (tay them(clucs, as if they had nothingto doe with 
and within themſelcs,and that lor want of inward, ellentiall, 
proper and domeſticall attaires, they (eeke & vndergoe thole 
that are ſtrange vato chem. TI hey are good hu+bandsand 
frugall cnough of their purſe, bur prodigall of their ſoules, 
eheir lives, theirtime, aftection, and willes, che good husban« 
drie whereof is only profitable and commendable. And it 
they giue themſclucs to any thing, it is with ſuch pallionand 
violence, thatthey are no more their owne men, lo whollic 
doe they engage and inlinuate themſclues thereinto, Great 
men ſeekeafter{uch people, that will grow into paſſion and 
kill themſclues torchem, ad they allure them with faire pro- 
miſes and much Arte, towin them vnto them z and they al. 
waics hind fooles enow that belecue them , bue they that are 
wile will take heed of them, 

T his is fir(t vniuſt, it wholly croubleth che (tate, driucs a« 
way there(l, and libertie of the (ſpirit, Iris , not to know that 
which cuery one ought to know, and by how many ofhces 
eucry manisobliged vnto himlclte ; whilelt chey ſecke ro be 
othcious and (cruiceableto another, they are vniult ro chem- 
ſclues. Wee hauecall bulineile enough with and within our 
(clues, and needenot (ecke meancs to loſe our (clues withour, 
and cogiue our (eluesvatoothers : eucry man mult hold him 
to himſclfe, Hethat knowes not how to liuc honeſty, health- 
fully, and merrily,is il] aduiſcd, and takes an ill and vnnatu- 
rall courſe, it hethinketodoe it by ſeruing another. He mult 
afte andric hiarſelfe buteo a few things aud thole iuſt, 

Sccondly, this (harpe intention and pathonare attection, 
troublcth all, and ve wry the condu@ of thelc atfairesto 
which heſo much giucth himſclfe ; as in a precipitate palc 
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tos much haſte makes a man ſtumble and enterfeare, and (o 
ſtajes him whether he will orno: [pſaſe velocitas implicat un. 
de feitinatio tarda oft. © ui nimium properat ſerins abſoluit, Haite 
makes wafte,and hinder: u ſelfe: He that maketh too much ſpeed ds- 
ſpatcheth too late. So likewilea man being drunken with this 
violent intention, he entangleth and fettererh himſelte,com- 
mits many indiſcretions and wrongs, growes into hard con- 
ceits and ſuſpicions of others, becomes impatient in croſle or 
flow occurrents that fall not out accerding to his owne delire: 
male cuntta miniſfrat nnpetus, violence doth nothmg well, T his is 
ſcene notonly in (crious affaires, but allo vaine and friuolous, 
as in play, where hee thatis carried with an ardent thirſt of 
gaining, troubleth himſelfe, andthe more he croubleth him- 
elte, the more he loſeth. Hee that walkes moderatcly, is al- 
waics with himſclfe, direeth his bulinetſe with better aduan- 
tage, and moreſuredly and cheerfully: he dilſembleth,appli- 
eth, deterreth all to his owne leaſure,and as his occalions thall 
fall out : if hee chance to beconuicted ina matter, it is with- 
out torment and affliction , being alwaies readie for a new 
change : hecalwaies marcheth with the bridle in his hand, 
ftinar lente. L 
Thirdly, chis violent affeftion infeRteth and corrupteth 
eventhe judgement it ſelfe : for following one part and deſi- 
ring the aduancage thereof, they wax mad if they bee contra- 
dicted, attributing to their partie falſe praiſes and conditions, 
andto the contrary falle accuſation ; interprening all pro- 
—_— and occurrents at their owne —— ma- 
ing them ſerue their owne deſignments, All thatare of the 
contrary part, mult needs bewicked and of contrarie condi- 
tions, yea and they that ſpeake anygood, ordeſcricany good 
thing in them, afe likewiſe ſuſpeed to be of their part. Can 
it noe poſlibly be that a man honeſt in all things el(c,or at lealt 
in ſomething, may follow a wicked perſon, maintaine a wic- 
ked cauſe? It is enough that pallion enforce the will, but that 
it cary likewiſe the iudgement, and make that afoule, this is 
too much, Itis the ſoucraigne & laſt part that ſhould alwaies 
maintaine it owneauthority z and we mult ingenuouſly, and 
in good ſooth acknowledge the good thatis in our aduerſa- 
rics, and the euill that is in thoſe whom wee fullow, The 
S 3 ground 
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ground and foundation of the controuerſie being laid afide, 
wee mult keepe moderation and indifferencie, and out of the 
bulinetle it ſelfe baniſh all choller, all diſcontent. And thus 
wee ſee the euils that this ouergreat affetioa to any thi 
whatſocyer bringeth with it ; of all, yea of goodnefle and wil- 
domeitſelfe a man may hauc too much, 

But for a rule heerein, wee mult remember, that the princi- 
ple and molt lawfull chargethat we haue, is in euery man the 
condut and guide of him(clte. T he reaſon why weare heere, 
is, that weſhould maintaine out (elues in tranquillitic and li. 
bertie, A:14 to doethis, the belt remedic is, to lend our (clues 
toothers, and to giuc our ſelues to none but to our (clues, to 
take our attaires into our hands, not to place them in our 
hearts, to take bulineile vpon vs, but not incorporate them 
into vs, to be diligent, not paſſionate, not to tic our ſelues but 
to a tew, but rather alwaics to reſerus our (elues vnto our 
ſcl 16s, Thiscounſell condemneth not thoſe offices due to the 
weale-publike, to our friends, our neighbour, yeaitis ſo farre 
from it, that a wiſe man mult be ofticious and charitable, ap- 
plievnto himſelferhecuſtomes of ocher men and the world, 
andeherather codocit, he muſt contribute to publike ſocictie 
thoſe othces and dutics which concerne him. 2a; fibi arncns 
eft , hunc omnibus [cite eſſe amicum + He that ts a friend to himſolfe, 
6 4 friend to all, But I requirea double moderation and diſcre- 
tion heerein ; the one, thata man applic not himſelfe to all 
that is preſented vnto him, but ro that whichis iult and necel- 
ſarie z; and that is not hard to bedone : theother, that itbe 
withoutviolence and trouble. He muſt delirelittle, and that 
little moderately ; bulie humſelte little, and that peaceably : 
and in thoſe charges that he vadertaketh, employ biep aſc,his 
ſpeech, his attentions, his ſweatings, his meanes, and if need 
be, his blood, his life , but yet without vexation and pallion, 
keeping himſelf alwaies to himſelfe in health and tranquiili- 
tie. A man may performe his durie ſufficiently without this 
ardencie, and this ſo great contention of, will. And they ge- 
ceivethemſelues very much, that thinke that a bulinelle is not 
well done, and th.cre is no maner of affeRtion, if it be not done 
withtempelt, clamour and clatter : for contrariwile, it is that 
that hindreth and croublcth the good guide and conduRt 
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thereof, as hath beene ſaid. O how many men hazard their 
lives cuery day inthoſe warres which no way concerne them, 
«nd thruſt them(ſclues into the danger of that battell,the loile 
whereof doth no way trouble their {leepe : and all tothe end 
they may not faile in their dutic | whilelt there is another in 
his owne houſe, that dares not enter the danger, or looke the 
enemie in the face,is more afteed with the itſue of that warre, 
and hath his minde more troubled than the ſouldicr that ad- 
uenturcth his blood and life in the field. 

Finally, wee muſt know how to diſtinguiſh and ſeparate 
our ſelucs from our publike charges : cucry one of vs plaicth 
two parts, two perſons ; the one {trange and apparent, the 0- 
ther proper and eflentiall : we mult diſcerne the skinnetrom 
the ſhirt, AnaRiue man will performe his charge, and yet 
withall not leaue to judge of the follie, vice, deceit that is 
therein : hewill conforme himſclfe to every thing, becauſe 
the cultome of his countrey requireth it, jt is profitable co the 
weale-publike : theworld lives ſo, and therefore it mult be 
done. A man mult ſerueand make vſe of the world ſuch as 
he findeth it ; in the meane time, he mull likewiſe conlider it 
as a thing eſtranged from itſelfe, know how to keepe and car- 
rie him(clfe apart, and to communicate himſclfe ro his cwne 
trultic good, howſocuer things fall out with himlclfe, 
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Thos ans e ſſentiall honeftie, the firſt and fundamental 
part of wi/dome. 


Hs prepared and diſpoſed our ſcholar to wiſdome 
by theſe precedent aduiſcments, that is to ſay, hauing 
purified and freed him frum all euils, and placed him ina 
pood eſtate, of afull and vniuerlall libertie, tothe end he may 
ue a perfect view, knowledge and power ouer all things 
(which is the priuiledge of a wiſe and (pirituall man : Spiritu- 
alis omma dyndicat : The fpiritnall man tdgeth all things.) it is 
now timeto giue him inliructions and generall rules of wil- 
dome. Thetwo firſt ſhall be as mans and foundations, 
whereof the firlt and principall is honeſtic or probitic. 
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It will not be, perhaps, any matter of difficultic, to make 
good this propolition, That honeſtic is the firlt principall 
and fuadamentall part of wiſdome: for all ( whether in truth 
and good earnelt, or in outward ſhew, for ſhame or feareto 
ſay thecontrarie )doe applaud it ; they alwayes honour in it 
the firlt place , confe(ling them(clues ſcruitoursand atteRio- 
nate followers thereof : but it will coſt me ſome labour to 
ſhe» and perſwade, whichis that true and ellentiall probitic 
we heererequire, For that which is in authoritie and credit, 
wherewith the whole world conteaterh it ſelfe, that which is 
only knowne,ſought for, and potlciled (I alwaies except ſome 
few of the wiſer ) is baſtardly, artificiall,falſe, and counterfeit. 

Firſt we know that many times we are lcad & pricked for- 
ward tovertueand honourable ations, by wicked and con- 
demned meane, by defalr& naturall impotencie, by paſſion, 
and viceitſelfe ; chaſtitie,ſobrietie, temperancic may bein vs 
by reaſon of ourcorporall imbecillitie; the comtempt of the 
world, patience in aduerlitie, conſtancie in danger, proccede 
many times from want of apprehenſion and judgement ; 
valor, liberalitie, ulticeieſelfs , from ambition : diſcretion, 
prudence,from feare,from auarice. And how many beautifull 
ations hath preſumption and temeritice brought foorth ? So 
that the actions'of vertue are many times no other but 
_ es, they carry the outward countenance, but they have 
notthe ellence ; they may very well be termed vertuous in 
conlideration of another, and of the viſage they cary out- 
wardly and in publike, bution truth and with the ator him. 
ſelte they are nothing (o; for it will appeare atthe laſt, chat 
profit, glorie,cultome, and other the like range cauſes haue 
induced him todoerhem. 

Sometimes they ariſe from (tupiditie and brutiſh ſottiſh- 
nes, and therefore it isſayd, that wiſdome and (ottiſh limpli- 
Citie doe meete in one and the ſame point, touching the bea- 
ring and ſuffering of humane ations. It is then very dange- 
rous to iudge of the probitic or improbitie of a man by his 
ations: wce muſt found him within, from what foundation 
theſe motians doe ariſe : wicked men performe many times 
many good and excellent ations, and both gooud and euill 
preſcrue themſclues alike from doing cuill, Oderwne _ 
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nat ſtay in the outward ation, that is bue theligne , the lim- 

[eſt token, and many times aclokeand maske to cover vil- 
[anic ; we mult penetrate into the inward part, and kaow the 
motiue which cauſcth the ſtrings to play , which is che (oule 
and the life that giueth morion to all, Itis that whereby we 
mult judge, itis thatwherein cuery man ſhould prouideto be 
good andentire, and that which we (ecke. 

T hat honeſtie which is commonly accounted truc, and (o 
much 
make exprelle profeſſion, who havethe title and publikere- 

utation to be men of honeltie and (etled conſtancie, is (cho- 
laſlicall, and pedanticall,ſeruant to the lawes , enforced by 
hope,and feare, acquired,learncd and practiſed out of aſub- 
million too,& a conſideration of thereligion,lawes,cuſtomes, 
commaunds of {periors, other mens examples, {ubic to 
reſcript formes, efteminate, fearcfull, and troubled with 
"4 and doubts ; Swnt quibus innocentia n/ignery non placet : 
Innocency without feare like not ſome ; which is no only inreſpett 
of the world diuers and variable, accordingtothe diuerlitic of 
religions , lawes , examples, formes, (for the iuriſditions 
changing, the motions mult likewiſe alter ) butalſoin itſelfe 
vnequal|, wauering, deambulatorie, according to theaccelle, 
recelſe,ſucceile of the affaires,the occalions which are preſen- 
ted, the perſons with whom a man hathtodoe, as a ſhipdri- 
ven with the winds and the oares, is carried away with an vn- 
equall cottering paſe, with many blowes, blaſts, and bil. 
lowes. Tobebreefe, theſe are honeſt men by accident and 
occalion, by outward and ſtrange events, and not in veritic 
and cilence : they vnderſtand it not, and therefore it is calie 
to diſcouer them, and toconuincethem, by ſhaking of alic- 
tle their bridle, and ſounding them ſomewhat nearer , but a- 
boucall, by that inequalitie and diuerlity which is found in 
them: for in one and the ſame aRion they will give divers 
iudgements, and cary themſelues altogether aftera divers fa- 
ſhion , going ſometimes a ſlow paſe, ſometimes running a 
maine gallop. This ynequall diuerſity proceedeth from this, 
that the outward occaſions which moue and ſtirre them, doe 
| cither 
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_ them vp, multiplie and increaſethem, or make 
them luke-warme and deiet rhem , more or lelle like acci- 
dents, _— FECIprumr WAGH Cf m1nus, 

Nowthat true honeltie, which I requirein him that will be 
wiſe, isfree, manly, and generous, plcalant, and cheerefull, ec. 
quall, vniforme, and conltant, which marcheth with a ftayed 

aſe, (tately ard hawtic, going alwaies his owne way , neither 
ooking onthis (ide, or behind him, without (laying or alte- 
ring his paſe, or gate for the wind, the times, the occaſions, 
whichare changed, bur that is not, I meanc in iudgement and 
will, thatis in the ſoule, where honeſtic reii1deth and hath it 
ſeate, For outward aRtions,cſpecially the publike have ano- 
cher iurild:1ion, as ſhall be (aid in his place : T his honellie I 
will diſcribein this place, giving you hrit co vnderſtand, that 
following the delignment of this booke declared in the Pre- 
face, I ſpeake of humane honeſtie and wiſdome, as itis hu- 
mane, whereby a man is called an honeſt manand awile, and 
not of Chriſtian, though inthe cud I may chaunceto (peake 
a word or two thereof. 

The juriſdiction of this honeſtic is Nature, which bindeth 
euery man to be, and comake himſclfeſuch as he ought, that 
isto ſay , to conforme and rule himſclfe according vato it. 
Nature is together both a miſtris which emoyneth and com- 
maundeth honeſtie,and a law and inſtruction which teacheth 
itvntovs. As touching the firſt, there is a naturall obligation 
inward and vniuerſall in cuery man to be honeſt, jult, vp- 
right, following the intention of his author and maker, A 
man ought notto attend or ſecke any othercauſe,obligation, 
inſtin&, or motive of this honeſtic ; and he can never know 
how to hauea more iult and lawfull , more powerfull, more 
ancient, it is altogether as ſoone as himſelfe, borne with him- 
ſelte, Every man ſhould be, or ſhould delire to be an honelt 
man, becauſe he is a man,and he thattakes no careto be (uch, 
isa monſter, renounceth himſelfe , belicth, deſtroyeth him- 
ſelfe, by righthe is no more a man, and in eftect ſhould deliſt 
tobe a man. It is neceilarie that honeſtie grow in him by 
himſelfe, that is toſay , by that inward inſtia&t which God 
hath putin him, and not from any other outward and (trange 
caule,any occalion,or induction, A man will not, out of a = 

an 
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and regular will, any thing that is depraued, or corrupt, or o- 
ther than it owne nature requireth, it implieth a coptradifth- 
onto defiteoracceptathing, and nothing to care whether it 
be worth the caring forz a man would haue all his parts good 
and ſound, his badie, his head, his cies, his iudgement,his me. 
morie,yea his hoſe and ſhooes; and why will henot likewiſe, 
haue his will, and his conſcience good , that is to (ay, be 
whollic good and ſound ? I will therefore that he be good, 
and hauchis will firme and reſolued to equity and honelty 
forrheloue of himſelfe, and becauſe heisaman , knowing 
that hecan be no other , without the renouncingand deltru- 
@ion of himſelfe, and (o his hoacltie ſhall be proper, inward, 
ellentiall, euen as his owne eflence is vato him, and hevnto 
himſclfe. It muſt not then be for any outward con{ideration, 
Ig without , whatſucuecr it bee, for ſucha 
cauſe being accidentall and outward, may happen to faile, 
grow weake,and alter, and conſequently all that honelty that 
is grounded thereupon, mult doethelike, If he be an honeſt 
man, for honour, or reputation, or other recomponce , being 
in a (olitarie place, where he hach no hope to be knowen, hee 
either ccaſcth to be honeſt, or purteth itin practiſe very cold- 
ly and negligently. If for feare of the lawes , magiltrates, pu- 
niſhments, if hecan deceiue the lawes, circunuent the judges, 
auoide or diſprouc the proofes, and hide him(elfe fromthe 
knowledge of another, there is anend ot his honeſtic. And 
this honeſtie is but fraile, occalioned, accidentall and miſcra- 
ble zand yet it is that which is in authority and vic, no man 
knowes of any other, there isnot an honelt man, but ſuch as is 
enforced or invited by ſome caulc, or occalion,uems gratis bo- 
mu oft. No man 6 free good Now I would haue in this my wiſe 
man an efſentiall and invincible honeſtie, which dependerh 
of iſelfe, and ariſeth. from it owue root, and may as hardly 
be(4parated, and raoted our as humanity from a man. Iwill 
that he neucrcon(ent vntocuill,& though his hoacity benot 
made knowen to any,yer if he know himſelfe, what needs any 
more?If all the world beſides ſhould knowit,it is ot ſo much, 
gud 114 prodeſt nan habere conſcrum, habent1 con(c1/ 11119 ? What 
art to thee that baſt 4, conſtience , not to bave + ity: {[e of thy 
conſcience ? And what though he recciue no gru at 7 c10.0pence 
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for it? Forwhat may it be that concerneth him ſo neere, as 
his owne proper eſſence? This were not to care how bad the 
horſe is,ſothe ſaddle be faire. I will then that theſe things be 
inſeparable, to be, and toconſenttoliue a man, tobe, and to 
be willingto bean honeſt man, This firlt hath beeneſuffci- 
ently prefſed. Let vs cometo theſecend. 

Now the paterne and rule to be honeſt, is this nature it 
ſelfe, which abſolutely requireth that we be ſuch, it is, I ay, 
this equity and vniuerſall reaſon which ſhineth in cuery one 
of vs, Hee which worketh according to it, worketh cruely 
according to God, forit is God , or at lea(t , his firſt funda- 
mentall and vniuerſall law , which hath brought it into the 
world, and which came firſt from God, for God and nature 
arcintheworld, as inaſtate, the king, the-author and foun- 
der, and the fundamentall law which he hath made for the 

eſeruation and gouerment of the ſaid eſtate. This is a 
li heningand ray of the diuinity, a ſtreame and dependance 
of theeternall law, which is God himſeclfe and his will : 2d 
naturamſi Dew , & dininaratio toti mundo , Cf partibug Cine in- 
ſerta *What is nature but god , and dinine reaſon inſerted to the 
whole world , and all the parts thereof, Heworketh allo accor. 
dingro himſelfe, for he worketh accurding tothe ſterne, and 
animated inſtin&, which heihath within himſelfe moouing 
and (tirringhim: and 6 he is an honelt man elſentially , aud 
notby accidentand occalion3 for this law and light 1s efſenti- 
all and naturall invs, and therefore it is called Nature, and 
the law of nature, Heisalſo by conſequent an honeſt man, 
alwaics and perpetually, vniformly and equally at all times 
and in all places : for this law of equity,and naturall reaſon is 

eruall in vs, Edictum perpernnm, e A perpetual edi, invio- 

lab e, which can never be extin&nor defaced, Qanamnecipſa 
delet iniquitas ; vermis corm non morietur, Which neuther inuua- 

ty it (e(fe may defare, their worme ſhall newer die, vniverſall and 
conflantin all things, and alwaiesthe (ame, equall vniforme, 

, which neither time nor placecan alter nor diſguiſe , receiucth 
| neither accelſe nor rece(ſe,more nor lelſe,S»b/tantsa non recipe 
/ macs & minus, what ſeckelt thou elſewhere,cither law or rule 
intheworld 2 What may a man fay or alleadge which thou 


/ | haſtnotabourthee and within, ifthouwiltbut tecle & harken 


to 
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to thy ſelfe ? A. man may lay to thee, as toabad dehror , who 
asked for what the debt 1s, aud will (eethe bill which he hath 
about him, © wod petcs mit ies babes What thou demande(} 1 muth. 
in thy (elfe;T hou demandelt that which thou halt in thy owne 
boiome. Signatuan «ft ſuper nos lumen wilt ns tk, Gentes naturd- k 


liter que legis /nnt faucyun : oftendion opus legie ſcriptum in cordi- 4uyaft, 


bus [mis lex ſcripta in cordibus noſtris, The light of thy comntenance 
tsſealedin 25. People naturally obſerne the law : they ſhew the 
worke of the law written in chew hearts : the law is written in our 
hearts, T he law of Ageſes in his decalogue, is an outwardand 

ublike copic,the law of the eweluerables , and the Romance 
Locke morall inſtructions of diuines and Philoſophers, the 
aduiſements and counſel; of Lawyers, the edits and ordinan- 
ces of Princes arc no other but picty and particular pourtraies 
thereof . ſothatit there be any law, that hayeth thelealt that 
may be from this firſt and origiuall miltris,itisa monſter, fall- 
hood, and crror. Tobebricte, all che lawes of the world, arc 
no other but copics and abſtrats brought forth into iudge- 
ment, againſt thee that holdelt hidden che originall, and ma- 
keſt as it thou knewelt it not, extinguiſhing as much as in thee 
licth, this light, which enligheneth thee within, Qu vernatem 
dexd timent in mnunftnia, Who detame the truth of God inunrighte- 
e444, for theſe lawes had ncuer beene publithed abroad, but be- 
cauſe that law which was inward, whollie cele(tiall and divine, 
hath been too much contemned ard forgotten, Theſeare all 
rivers, but ſuch as ncicher haue ſo much water, nor ſo purcas 
the ſource and invilible fountaine, which is within thee, it 
thou ſuffer ir not to periſh , and to be loſt: I ſay not fo much 
water, Quam multa pietas, humanitas, liberalu as , fides exigunt, 
que extratabulas ſunt. Picty, bumanuy , luberalty and fauh ve- 
que things, thas are not in the tables, Othe miſerable ho. 
neſlie of tormalifts, who hold themalclues to the words of the 
law,andſothinke them(clues diſcharged! How many duties 
are there required belides ?, 2am angafta mnecentia ad legem 
bonums eſſe : lating officiorum patet quan inris regula. What 4 
ftrickt innocenc '} is required, according 10 the law; 4 rule of duty 
extendetb it ſeife farther then the rule of the law, T he rule of odr 
dutic is farce larger than that of the law, which is neither ſo 
frong, nor ſo lwcly, witnes this ane thing, that well to =_ 


Baiore 


274 Tru# 4 eſſential honeftie, the | 
Rand andknow theirintention to quit ourſelues of ambigu- 
itic, difhcultic, contrarictic, we mult bring them to theſource, 
Pa. reentring intothe inward part, putthem tothe touch and 
rule of nature, Anima legis ratio. Reaſon is the bfe of the law. 
Behold thenan ellentiall, radicall, and fundamentall hone- 
ftie,fprung in vs from it owne proper rootcs by the (ced of 
chatvniuerſall reaſon which isin the ſoule, as theſpring and 
ballance in aclock, as the narurall heat in the body, maintai- 
_ ſelfe of it ſelfe ſtrong and invincible, whereby a man 
worketh according to Gu, according tahimſelfe, nature,the 
vniuerſall order and policie of the world, quietly , ſweetly, 
and asfſilently withoutno.ſe, as a ſhip that is not driuen but 
by the naturall and ordinary courſe of the water : All other is 
ingrafred by arteand accidentall diſcipline, as the heate and 
cold of feuers, acquired and conducted by (ſtrange occaſions 
and pn, working with clamar andclatter ambi- 
tiouſly, 

This is the reaſon why the doAtrine of all the Sages doth 


» we mufl follow teach, that to liue well, is to hue according to nature , that the 


chietelt good in this world is coconſentto nature, thatin fol- 

lowing nature as our guide and miltris, we'can neuer crre, 

Naturam ſiſequaris ducem nu/quam aberrabis : bonums eſt quod 

ſecundum naturam, omnia vitia cont ra naturam ſunt : [dew beatt 
vinere C5 ſecundum natwram: If thou follow nature as thy guide, 
thou ſhalt not erre : eAll goodnes is naturall ;, vices unatwrall : it 55 
one andthe ſam? thin to luce bleſſedly , and according to nature : 
vnder(tanding by nature that equity and vniuerſall reaſon 
which (hineth in vs, which conteinerh and hatcheth in itthe 
ſeeds of all vertues, probitie, iuſtice, and is the matrix from 
whenceall good and excellent lawes doe (pring and ariſe, yea 
choſe true and iuſt wdgements thatare ſometimes pronoun- 
ccd by the mouth of an idiot. Nature hathdiſpoſedall things 
in the belt ſtate chatthey could be, and hath giuen them the 
ficlt motion to good, and theend which they thould ſecke;, in 
ſuch ſort, chat he that will follow hir , need not obtaine and 
poiletſe hisownegood and his owne end, Saprentia off in nats.. 

ram conwerts, eo reftitu unde publicus error expulerit ; Abilla 
non deerrare, ad illins legern exemplumg, formari ſapientia eff. It is 
wi/dome tobe conformable te nature ,and to yeeld unto tt , _— 
- e 
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expel all publicks and t error ; From which not 16 wan- 
der, but ro faſhnon and applic m{elfe therets is wiſdome, Men are 
naturally good,and follow not cuill,bur for profit or pleaſure, 
rare 4 lawmakers to induce them to follow their natural 
and good inclination, and notto enforce their w1ls, have pro- 
poſed two contrariethings, puniſhment andreward. 


Doubtleiſe, Nature in cucry one of vs is ſuthcient, anda "I, 
fect miltris and rule to all things, if we will hearken vnto (, x... wi 
hir , employ and awaken hir zand wee need not (eckeelfe- þ. «, 


where, nor begge of Arte and the Sciences, the meanes, the 
remedies, and the ruleswhich we haue need of : Euery oneof 
vsifhewill, may liue at his pleaſure of his owne. Toliuvecon- 
tentarid happic, a man need not be wiſe, a courtier, nor fo 
acti this ſufficiencic that is beyond the common and 
naturall#vaine and ſuperfluous, yea it bringeth more euill 
with it then good. Welſec ignorant people, idiors,and limple 
men, leade thcir liues more (weetly and cheerefully, reſiſt the 
allaulrs of death,of want,of ſorrow,moreconſtantly and con- 
rentedly, than the wiſelt menand moſt ative. And ifa man 
marke it well, he ſhall inde among peſants and other poore 
people examples of patience, conſtancie, equanimitie, more 
—_ all thoſethatare taught in Schooles; they follow 

wmplie the reaſon andconduR of nature, they travel] quietly 
and contentedly in theirafaires, not enflaming or tleuating 
themſelues, and conſequently more ſoundly : Others mount 
themſelues vpon their great horſes, play the light horſemen, 
bandie chemlalues one againſt the other , keepetheir braines 
alwaies inworke and agitation. A great maſter and admirable 
doQorin nature was Secraves , as Areforte inarteand feience. 
Secrares by ſumpleand naturall diſcourſes), by vulgar ſimili. 
cudes and indutions, ſpeaking like a country ſwaine, did fur- 
niſh ys with preceptsand rules of life, and remedies a- 
gu all cuils, ſo ſubſtantiall and{trong, that all the arte and 
Cience of the world could not deuiſe better or the hke. 

But we doe not only not hearkenvntoit, beleeueartd fot. 
lowit according to the counſell of the wiſe, butalſo (nortto 
ſpeake of thaſe monſters who by the violence of their vices, 

roinatc and peruere delights and pleaſuresſuffecate and 
extinguilb, as much as inchcm lieth, the light, mortific the 


ſeed 


- 


By arte, 


By ceremonue, 


276 — Travand eſſential hezeſtie, the firſt 
ſeed thereof) we endevour to auoid it, we ſuffer it to _uips 
and co cea(e, loving better to begge elſewhere our firſt rudi- 
meats, to runne to ltudie any arte, than to content our ſelues 
with cthatwhich is bred within vs. VVe haue a bulic crouble- 
ſomeſpirit , which offereth it{clfero rule and goucrnein all 
things, and which carricth it (eclfe after our owne willes , dif. 
guiſerh, changeth, and troublcth all , will adde, invent, alter, 
and can not (tay itſelfe in home-bornelimplicitie,iethinketh 
nothing good wherein there is not craftand ſubtiltie. Swwplex 
Sia & aperta wirtne 1n. obſcouram 9 ſolertem ſcuentiam verſa oft, 
That ſimple and open veriue is ener turned into obſcure and craſtie 
cunning, And it isa vice commonamonglt vs, not to account 
ofany thingthatis in vs, we eſtceme only of t ch is 
in 41 —_ is coltly , andis brought from farrezWeCprcter 
arte before nature, weſhut the windowes at high noone; and 
lighe candles, T his fault and follic proceedeth fromanother, 
thatis,that weeltceme nor of things according to their true & 
ellentiall value, but according to the ſhew and report. How 
many are there more ({crupulous and exat.in thoſe things 
that belongto the politiue and municipall law, than the ra- 
turall? Truly almoſt all, yea cuen in the ceremoniall,& law 
of ciuilitic, which we haue framed to our (clues, in reſpe&Rt 
whereof wedilſdaine and art aſhamed of nature. Weſpeake 
little, we makeafaire ſhew, and carefully kcepea decorwmor 
decencie, and make no diffculrieto goe directly againſt na- 
ture, dutie, conſcience, So that the ſhadow, is more vntovs 
tharthe bodie, the root,thecouutcnance more than theſub. 
ſtance and ſound yeritie, T tiatwemay not oftend a ceren0- 
nie, wecuuer and hidethings naturall ; we dare nor name, 
and we bluſh atthe ſound of things, which we doe im nofort 
fcaretodoe, both lawfull and vulawfull. Ve dare not ſpeake 
that which,iy permitted to doe, we: dare nor diretly roname 
our oxne proper members,'and ket we feare- nor to employ 
them in all maner of wickednetſes: we pronounce, ſpeake, 
andda, without fearcand withourſhame , wicked things, and 
ſuch as areagain(t nature and reaſon, forſweare, betray, af- 
faile, kill, decetue zand webluſhto (peake of things ,Na- 
tarall, necetlarie, wult and lawfull. There is not a nd, 
which i not more aſhamed te cmbrace his wite inthe open 

view 
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view ofthe world, than to kill, lic, atlaile 3 nora woman that 
will nat rather vtter any wickednefle in the world , than 
name that wherein ſhe taketh moſt delight, and may lawtul- 
liedoe, Euento treaſons and murders, they tic them(ſclues 
tothe lawes of aceremonie, and there faſten their deuoires. 
A (trange thing, that iniuſtice ſhould cumplaine of incivility, 
malice of indiſcretion | Thea& of aceremonie doth it not 
preuaile again{tnature? The ceremonie forbiddeth vs to ex- 
prelle naturall things and lawtull, and wee giue credit there- 
ynto : Nature and reaſon forbiddeth vs things vnlav full, and - 
no man belecues it : A man ſends his conſcience tothe bro. 
thell-houſe, and keeps his outward countenance in order. 
All this is monſtrous, and the like is not found amongſt 
Healts, I vill not for allthis ay (as I perceive malice doth al. 
ready mutter ) that ceremonie and decencie ought not care- 
fully bekept, which is the (alt and ſeaſoning of our ations 
and conuerlations, Ames verecundiam, in 64 ornate vite, + wis Cicer. 
decori. I lone modeſtie, for in « ts the ornament of onr life , and the 
e of comlines, But I lay tothem as our Sauiour to men of 
the like (piritz O hypocrite excolames culicens , camel:am degint;- Mach. 33. 
enter, qui minima curatis, gramoraſpernitis : Hee oportet promium 
acere, tum illa non omutere, O yes hypocrites that ſtraine a pnat, 
and ſwallow a Camell, which are carefull for ſmall things, and dsſpiſe 
_ matters : Theſe ought yee firſt to doe , and alſo not to omute 
the reſt, 
From this generall and vniverſall alteration and corrupti- , , 3® 
_ ! : » ſuch ſort, 
on it iscometopalle, thatthere is nothing of Nature knowen ,;,; i. 
in vs, 1f we mult ſay what the lawes thereof are, and how wwe knwes 
many they are, weare muck. hindred. The enligne & marke i» mas, 
of a naturall law is the vniuerlitie of approbation : tor that 
which Nature ſhall have trucly ordcined for vs, we with a 
common conſent ſhall tollow without doubting ; and not o0n- 
ly every nation, bur cuery particular perſon. 
Now there is not any thing in the world which is not de- 
nied and contradicted, not by one nation, but by diucrs : and 
there is not any thing ſo ſtrange and vnnaturall in the opini- 
onof divers, which is not approved and authoriſed in many 
places by common vſc, The little care of hauing children, 
the murther of RET Rr IL 2 mariage of! - 
; necer 


278 True and eſ[entiall honeflie, the firſt 
necrell in bloud, theft, publtke marchandize of their libertie 
aud bod. cs, as well of males as females , are recciued by pub. 
like vſein many nations. 

T: Doubtletle thereremaineth no more any image ortrace of 

And we nfl naturein vs, we mult goſecke it in beatts, where this trouble- 

Jes eſe. fomeand vuquict ſpirit, this guick-lIluer, neither arte, nor 

_ beaurifull ceremonic hath power to alter it zthey haucit pure 
and entire, ifit benot corrupted by our viage and contagion, 
as {omctimes it is. Allche world followeth nature, che firſt 
and vnuerſall rule which the author thereof hath given and 
eltabliſhed, exceprt man only who troubleth the policie and 
fate of the vorld with his gentleſpirit, & his free-will to wick= 
ednes;he is the only irregular creature, and enemy of nature, | 

12 So then the true honellie ( the foundation piller of wil- 

Trueb.mflie, dome) is to tollow nature, thar is to ſay, realun. I he good & 
the en.1 of man, in whom conliſteth his relt, his libe:tie, his 
contentinent, and in a word, his perfection inthis world,is,to 
live and doaccording to nature, vhen that which is the moſt 
exccllcatthing in him commaundeth , that is to fay ,'rca'on, 
Truc honeſt:cisa rightand firme diſpotition of the will to 
follow the couſcll of reaſon : And as the needle touched 
with the adamant neuer reſteth it ſelfe vatill heeſee the north 
point, and thereby ordercth and direReth the nauigation z 
foa man is ncuerwell, yea, he isas it-were vndone, and diſlo- 
cated, vnti!l he ſee this law , and directh the courſe of his 
life, his maners, his judgements and willes, accordingto the 
fr(t, divine,naturall law,which is an inward domeſticall light, 

| whercotf all thereſt are but beames, | 

[ 3 Butte effcRit, and to come to the prattile, itis farre more 

The diff,nflica Ealicto ſome, than toothers.” There areſomethat hauetheir 

| of ir6s bowel), Particular nature, that is tolay, their temper and temperature 

fl ſo good and plealing ( which eſpecially proceedeth trotn the 
| firlt formationin the womb of the mother, and afterwards 

' from the milke of thenurſe, and this fir{t and render educa- 

| tion ) that they find them(ſclues without endeuor, and with- 

| 

| 

| 


out arte or diſcipline, whollie caried and diſpoſed to good- 
nelle and honellic, that is to (ay , to follow and conforme 
themſclues to the vniuerſall nature, whereby they are tear- 
, mcd well-borne  gandeant bene nati, This 
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This kind of nacurall and caſie honeſtie, and as it wer® 


and not to diſpleaſe or offend any, although he have a iuſt 
and a lawfull cauſe, and it be Gn the ſeruice of reaſon and 
juſtice ; whereby itcomesto palle , that they will not employ 
themſclucs in lawfull ations, when it is againſt thoſe that 
take offence thereat ; nor altogether refuſe the vnlawfull, 
when they pleaſe thereby thoſe that conſent thereunto. Of 
theſc kind of poop it is ſaid ( & this commendations is iniu- 
rious) He is good, lince he is good euen tothe wicked ; and 
this accuſation true, How ſhould he be good, lince he is not 
evill,co choſe that are evill? VVe ſhould rather call chis kind of 
goodanelle innocencie, as mencall l:ttle children ſheepe, and 
the like, innocent creatures. But an actiue,valiant,manly,and 
eft:uall goodnciTers that I require, which is a readie, calle, 
andconſlaut aff:tion vnto that which is good, righe , jult, 
according to reaſon and nature, 

There are others (0 ll borne and bred, that itſeeme ( that 
like monſters) their particular natures are wade, asit were in 
dilpite of the vruverſall nature, ſo crofle and contrarie are 
they thercunto, In this caſe the remedieto corre, reforme, 
{weeren,maketame,and amend this euill, rough, (auage, and- 
crooked nature, to bend it and applic it to the rule of thisge 
nerall and great miltris the vniucrſall nature, is to hauere. 


bornewith vs, is properly called goodneſle, a qualitie of a _— —_ 
ſoule well borne and well gouerned, it is a ſweetnelle, facilitie, 
and deboraire mildneiſeof nature zand not ( leſt any bodie 
ſhould be deceiued ) a ſaftneile,a feminine, ſortiſh calmencile 
aud vitious facilitie , whereby a man delighteth co pleaſe all, 


courſe to the ſtudic ot Philoſuphie ( as Socrates did) and vnto Acquired vet 


vertue, which is a combate and paintull cndeuor againſt vice, we. 

alaborious ſtudie, which requucth time , labour, and diſci- 

ng Urtus marduo & circa difficule : ad tannanm virtury excu- 
ant labor &ſuder. Dy mortalibus uirtitems laboris pretio ven. 
« Vertue is alwazes employed about thing « diſſicult, at whoſe 
ge attends labour and paine , God for great paine and trauell 
ath ſold vertue vnto men. This is not to bring in a new, 

ſtrange, or artific'all honeſtic , and ſo accidentall , and }. 
ſuch, as I haucfaid before,is not the true; but itisby takinga- 

way the lets and hiuderances , to ſtirrevp and enlighten this, 
S.i lighe 


I4 
T bree degrees 
of perfection. 


lighealmolt extiri&t and languilting, andto reutuethoſe{ceds 
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nolt choked by the particular vice, and ill temperature of 
the particular perſon , as by taking away the moat from the 
eie, the ſight is rccoucred, and the duſt oft che glalle, a 
man ſeeth the clearer, 

By all this that hath beene ſaid , it appeareth that thereare 
two ſorrs of true honeſtie z the one naturall, ſweer, calie, juſt, 
called goodnelſe; the other acquired, difhevle, painefull, and 
laborious, called vertue, But to lay the truth , there is alſoa 
third, which is as it were, compoſed of the two, and (o there 
ſhould bethree degrees of perteion. T he loweſt of thethree 
is afacill and debonaire nature , diſtaſted by itſelfe by reaſon 
of vice; we haue named it goodnelle, innocencie. T hefecond 
more high, which we haue named verrue, is with a livelic 
force to hinder the progreſle of vice, and having fuffercd 
himſelferobeſurpriſed, with the firlt motions of the paſſions, 
toarme and bind himſelfc to (taic their courſe, and roover- 
comethem Thethird andchiefelt, is out of a high reſoluti- 
on, and a perfeR habit, to be ſo well framed, that temptations 
cannotſo much as grow in him , and the ſeeds of vice are 
whollic rooted ut, in ſo much that his vertue is turned into a 
complexion, and intonature. This laſt may becalled perfe. 
&ion, That &the brit, which iscalled goudneſle , doreſem. 
ble onethe other, and differ trom the ſecond, in that they are 
without ſtirre, paine, or endeuour, T his is the true tin ure of 
the ſoule, hir naturall and ordinarie courſe, whichcofteth no- 
thing. Thelccond is alwaies in careand awe. The laſt and 
perfe& is acquired by the long (tudie and (crious exerciſe of 
the rulcs of philoſophie,ioined toa beautifull and rich nature. 
For boti are necelſarie ,thenaturall and the acquired, This 
is that, thoſe ewo fefts did fo much ſtudie, the Stoickes and 
much moretheEpicores (which would haue ſeemed ſtrange 
if Seneca and other ancient Philoſophers did not teſtificit, 
who are rather tobe credited , than all the other more mo- 
derne ) who made aſportand play game of ſhame, want, ſick- 
nelile, grietes, tortures, death : They did not only contemne, 
—_ endureand vanquith all afperities and difhcultics, 

they ſought them, they tooke pleaſure and delight in 
cm, andall to keepethcir vertue in breath, and in _ 
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which made them not only firme, conſtant, grauc aud (cuere, 
as Caro and the Stoxckes, but cheerefull, merry , wanton, aud it 
a man may ſofay, foole-hardy too, 

By the compariſon of theſe three together , it ſcemeth to 
ſome ( who vnderſtand not the height and value of thethird) 
that theſecond, which we call vertue, by reaſon of the difti- 
cultics, dangers, endeuours thereof, carricthghe honour,and 
that as *AMerella ſaid, to docculli is an idle and a baſcthing; 
to doe good where there is neither paine nor danger, is a 
common thingand too calie ; but todoe good where there is 
danger and paine, is thepartof an honeſt man, and of vertue: 
it is the mor of chat diuine Philoſopher zen gad. Bur to 
ſpeake in truth thatwhich itis , belides that difficultie (as el(- 
where hath beenc (aid) 1s notrue, noriult and lawfull cauſe, 
why athing ſhould be the more eſteemed ; it is certaine, that 
inthelikething the naturall is more worth than the acquired; 
thatit is far morenoble ,moreexcellent and diuine to worke 
by nature than by Art, calily, equally, vniformedly , than 
painfully, vnequally , with doubt and danger. God is good 
after the firſt maner,that is, the naturall and cilcntiall good- 
nelle, we darenot call him vertuous, nor the Angels aud (pi- 
rits fortunate: they are called good. But becauſe vertue ma- 
keth agreater clamor and (tirre, and worketh with greater 
vehemenciethan goodnelle, it is more admired andeſteemed 
of the yulgar ſort ( whoare but fooliſh judges ) but wrongful- 
Iy. For theſe great exa'ters and extrauagant produRtions, 
which ſeeme to beall zealcand bre, are no part of the play, 
and doe not in any fort appertaine to true honeſty ; they are 
rather maladics and furious entrances, farre diſtant from that 
wildome we heere require, which is{weet, equall, & vniforme, 

Thus much be ſpoken in grotſe of honellic ; forthe parts 
thereof and the duties thall be handled in the third booke, 
eſpecially in the vertye of Iultice. I will heere adde a word or 
two ( according topromile) to rebate and blunt the point of 
detraQtion,aud to [tay the plaints of thoſe , thardillike that I 
attributeſo much to nature(although it be God as hath been 
ſaid, and this booke ſpeaketh not but of the naturall and hu- 
mane) asif thatwere all, and cherewerenothing clſe tobe re- 
quired, Wherefore belides all that hath been taid, there re- 
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maineth yet one thing to make this worke complete and 
perfe&, andrhat is the grace of God, whereby this hone. 
ltie, goodnes , vertue, hath life , is broughe forth in his due 
rime, and receiucth it laſt and perfect portrait zit is cleuated, 
chriſtned, crowned, that 1s to ſay, acceptcd , verified , appro- 
ued by God, and made ( after a ſort) worthieit duereward, 
Honeltic is liketo a good Organilt , who toucheth well and 
truely according to arte :the grace and fpirit of God, isthe 
blaſt and wind which expreſſerh the touch , giueth life, and 
maketh the inſtrumentro (peake, and to make a pleaſant me- 
lodic. Now this good conliſteth not in long diſcourſe, pre. 
cepts and in{truions, neither is it attained by our owne pro- 
per aRand labour, it is afree gift from aboue, whereof itta- 
keth thename, Grace: but we muſt delireit, aske, implore it, 
both humblie and ardentlie : O God, vouchſafe of thy infinit 
goodneiletolookevpon me with the eye of thy clemencie, 
to accept & to like of my delire, mine etlayec, my little worke, 
which comes originallie from thee,by that obligation and in- 
ſtruction, don haſt given mee in the law of nature, 
which chou haſt planted in me, to the end it may returne vn- 
tothee, and that thou mayelt end that thou haft begun , that 
ſothou mayelt be both my « and- : Sprinkle mee with thy 
grace, keepe me,and account mechine, and fo forth, The bet- 
ter to obteine it, thatisto ſay to incline God vnto vs, is this 
honeſtic(as hath been ſaid in the Preface,whither (that I may 
nor itcrate it ) Irclendthe reader) the matter being well pre- 
pared, isthe fitter for the forme, the grace, it is not contrarie, 
neither doth it enforceor deltroy nature , but ſweetly it relee- 
ueth and perfeReth it,ſo thatit mult not oppole it ſelfethere- 
unto as to It contrarie, but put it on as acrowne. They are 
both of God, they mult not therefore beconfounded , cuery 
one hat His juriſdiction, hisaQion a part: The organilt and 
he that worketh at the bellowes are two, ſo arc honeltie and 
grace,theaCtion good init ſeltenaturally, morally,humainly, 
and that by grace made acceptable. That may well bewith- 
out this, and hath his worth, as in thoſe philoſophers & great 
menintimespalt,admirable in nature, and,inall kind of mo- 
rall vertue, and is likewiſefound in misbeleeuers or Intidels ; 
but this cannot be without that, no more than the —_—— 
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thecrewne and perfeion can be without the entire bodie. 
The player or arganiſt may in euery point exerciſe his arte, 
without che bellowes-blower, and fo likewiſe honeſtie with- 
out grace, It is true thatthis cannot be but es ſonexs, and cym. 
balum tixniens, but this requireth that : whereinlI ſee many to 
miſtake themſclues very grollely , whoneuer haue any taſte, 
or do cuer conceiuethe image of true honeſtie, and continue 
puffed vp with a perſwaſion of grace, which they thinke to 
practiſe, to attract,to attaine by certaine calie & idle meanes, 
after the maner ofthe Pharilies, wherewith they relt conten- 
ted, not troubling them(clucs any farther for the true hone- 
{tic, promeri per ſalrum , Maſters without apprentiſhip, Doc- 
tours and nobles in parchment. Now I (ce many of theſe kind 
of peoplein the world , but very few ſuch as Ariffides, Pho. 
czon , Cato, Regulus, Socrates , Scipio , Epammondas , that isto 
fay, profelſorsof an cxaR, true, and ſolid morall vertue, and 
philoſophica!l probitie. T hatcomplaint and reproch (o fre. 
quent of the ſoucraigne DoRor of thetruth, againſt hypocri.. 
eicall Phariſics, will alwajes have place, for ſuch peoplewill 
never be wanting,no not amongſt the Cenſors and reformers 
of the world. Now having ſpoken much of honeſtie, we mult 
likewiſe ina word or two touch the contrarie thereunto. 
Wickednes is againſt nature, itisfoule, deformed, and vn 17 
rofitable, it offendeth eucry good iudgement, it breedeth a 7** —_— 
red of it ſclfe being well knowen, whereupon ſome haue FEREES 
faid, chat it was bred and brought forth by idlenefſe and igno- 
rance. Againe,wickednes ingendreth offence andrepentance 
intheſoule, which like an vicer in the fleſh, eateth aud fret- 
teth it, malice and miſchicfebuildeth vp torments againſt it 
felte: Malina ipſa maximan partews veneni ſus bibit : malum., 
conſilium conſultor1 peſſimum : Halice it ſelfe ſuppeth vp the great- 
eſt part of his owne poyſon : Emll counſell is worſt to him that gueeth 
*: likethe waſpe, which with his ſting offendeth another, but 
much more himſelfe, for he leaucth behind him, and that for 
ever, both his ſting and his (trength : vice hath pleaſure in it, 
otherwiſe it would not be receiued, nor tind place in the 
world, Neme enim animi cauſa malns eſt ; No man is withed for his 
wwnd /ake; but it doth withall ingender diſpleaſure & ottence, 
paine followeth Gnne, faieth Plaro,yea it groweth with it, faith 
T 4 Heſiodaa, 
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Hefiedia , which is quite contrarie to the will and tovertue 
which reioyceth and contenterh.. T here is a congratulation, 
a plealing contentment and fatisfation in well doing, it is 
thetrue and ellentiall reward of a good ſoule,which can never 
faile him& wherewith he muſt content himſclfe in this world, 

There isnv man maketh a doubt , whether vice beto bea 
voided, and hated aboue all thing ; but it is a queſtion, whe- 
ther there may be any ſuch profit or pleaſure, as may carric 
withit a ſufficient excuſe for theco:mmitting of ſuch or ſuch 
afiane, Itſeemethro diuers, that there may, Touching pro- 
fir, if it be publicke, there is no doubt (but yet with limitation, 
as (hall beſaid in the vertuc of politike prudence ) but ſome 
will fay as much of particular profit agd pleaſure. A man 
mightſpeakeand iudge heereof morecertainely, if ſome cer- 
taine fat or example were propoſed : but toſpeakelimplic, 
weare firmly to hold the negative. 

That linnecan not inwardly furniſh vs with ſuch pleaſure 
and content, as honeſtie doth, there is no doubt z but that iÞ 
tormenteth (as hath beene (aid) it is not vniuerſally and in all 
ſenſes true: we mult cherefore diſtinguiſh it. There are three 
ſorts of wickednelle and wicked people : ſome are incor 
rated into cuill, by diſcourſe and relolution, or by lo habit, 
in ſuch ſort, thattheir vnderſtanding itſelfc approuerh it and 
conlenteth thereunto, T his fallcth out, when ſinne haui 
metwith a [trong and vigorous heart, is in ſuch ſort roote 
therein, thatitisthere forined and as it were naturalized, and 
the ſoule infeted and wholly tainted therewith, Otherscon- 
trariwiſedoill by impullions , according as the violent winde 
of temptation troubleth, (tirrethand precipitateth the ſoule 
vntolianc, and as they are ſurpriſed and carried by the force 
of paſſion, Thethird,as midlings betwixt theſe two, account 
their vice ſuch as itis, they accuſe and condemne it, conrtrarie 
tothe firſt, and they are notcarried by paſſionor temptation 
as the ſecond but incolde blood, having well thought there- 
of , they enter into the market, they ballanceit with ſome 
great pleaſure or prof, and inthe end at a certaine priceand 
meaſure they yeeld thereunto, and they thinke they haue 
ſome excuſe to docit. Ofthis ſort of linnes are vſurics, ob- 
{cenities or vencreous pleaſure , and other linnes manie 
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timesreſumed , conſulted, deliberated', as allo the (innes of 
complexion. 

Of theſe three, the firſt doneuer repent, without ſome ex- 


traordinarictouch from heauen : for being ſerled and hard-7hir comperk 
ned in wickednelle, they feele not the pricke and ſtingthere./®* 


of: for lincethe vnderſtanding approucth it, and the ſoule is 
wholly taiatedtherewith , thewill hath nowill to gaineſay it. 
The third repent, or ſecmein acertaine faſhion, that is toſay, 
limply conlidering the diſhoneſt aRtion in it (cife, but atter- 
wards weighingit with probe or pleaſure, they repent notat 
all: and ro ſay the truth, and to (peake properly, they do not 
repent, fince both their reaſon and conſcience willeth and 
conſenteth tothe fault, .Theſecond are they thatrepent and 
readuiſethemſelues, and of whom properlyic iscalled repen« 
tance ;whereof I will heere take occahonto {peake a word 
or two. 9 6 

Repentance is a dilauowing or deniall, and a retraftion 


of chewill, that is, a ſorrow or griefe ingendred in vs by rea. Of repertame. 


ſon, which driucth away all other ſorrowes and griefes which 
proceed from outward cauſes, Repentance is inward, 'in- 
wardly ingendred,and therefore more ſtrong than any other, 
as the heat and colde of a feauer is more violentthan that 
which is outward. Repentanceis the medicine of the oule, 
the death of ſ1nne, the cure of our willes and conſcicnces : but 
it is ncceſlaric that we well know it, Firſt, itis not of cueric 
{inne, as hath beene ſaid, not cf that which is inucterate , ha+ 
bituated, authorized by the iudgementit (clfe, but of the ac- 
cidentall,and that which happeneth cither by ſurpriſe or by 
forceznor of things that are not in,our power , whereof we 
arcf{orrie we cannotrepent zneither can/it bein vs, by reaſon 
of bad it[ues, and contrary to-ourcounſels and delignments, 
If a matterfall out beſides a mans thought, conccipt,and ad- 
uice for that he mutt nor repent him of his counſell and ad- 
uice, if he therin catrie himſclfe as he ought,for a man cannot 
diuine of euents ; and if a man did know them, yet he hath no 
place toconſule of them ; and we never are to judge of 'coun- 
{els by their ifſues z neither muſt it growin hum by the age, 
impotencie, & diſtaſte of things,this were to ſuffer his judge- 
ment to be corrupted : for the things arenot changed, be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe wee are changed, by age, ſicknefle, or other accidens. 
The _ wiſe, or nnd, which comes by anxictic, 
diſtaſte, or feeblenes,is not true and religious, but idleand lan- 
guiſhing. The'weaknefle of the bodie is no fir poſt tocarie vs 
to God, and to our duty and repenrance, but truc repentance 
is the gift of God, which toucheth our heart, and muſt grow 
invs notbytche weakneile ofthe bodie, but by the force of 
the ſoule and of reaſon. 

Now from truerepentancethere ariſcth a true, free, and re- 
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die we [ce two kinds of remediesthe one which healeth, ta- 
king away the cauſe and roote of the maladie, the other 
which doth onlycover it and bring it aſlecpe, and therefore 
the former is more forcible and more whol{ome, So likewiſe 
inthe maladies of the ſoule, the true remedie which clenſerth 
and healeth, isaſcrious and modeſt confeſſion of our faults ; 
the other falſe which doth only diſguiſe and cover, is excuſe, 
aremedic inuented by theauthor of cuill it ſelfe, whereof the 
prouerb is, That linne ſoweth it ſelfea garment;thatis,excule, 
the garment made of figge leaues by * firft oftenders, who 
coucred. themſclues both with words and deeds, butit was a 
garment withoutwarmth, VWeſhould thereforolcarne to ac- 
cuſe our ſelues,boldly to confetle all our ations & thoughts; 
for belides that it were a faire and generous libertie, it were 
likewiſe a meane not to docor thinke any thing, which were 
pot honeſt and fitto be publiſhed: for he that will be contene 
tobe bound totell all, will be likewiſe content to bind him- 
ſelts todonothing thata man is conſtrained to hide; butcon- 
trarily,cuery man is diſcret and ſceret in confeſhon,but not in 
action. Boldnes tolinne,is in ſome ſort bridled by boldnes to 
confeile, If itbevndecenttodo athing,it is farre morevnde- 
cent notto dare to auouch it. Many great and holy men, as 
Saint Auitmn, Origen, Hippocrates, haue publithed theerrours 
of their opinions, and we ſnould doe the like of our maners, 
By going about to hidethem, a man falleth many times into 
greatcuils, as he that ſolemnly denieth that hehath abuſed 
his bodie with another, by thinking to mend the matter 
marres it, at lealt wiſe multiplics hisſinne. This is not to ex- 
cule vice, but to addethereunto. 
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Tohave 4 certame end and forme of life, the ſecond 
Foundation of Wiſdome. 


Frer this firſt foundation of true and inward honeſtie, 
\ therecommeth as it were by way of preamble, a ſecond 
foundation, neceſlary for the ment of our life,which is 
to re and frame our (clues to a certaine and allured 
eourle of life, to make choice of thatcalling which doth beſt 
befit vs: and is proper vnto vs ; that is toſay, which our par. 
ticular nature{following alwaics the vniverſall, our greatand 
enerall miſtris and gouernor) doth willinglic accommodate 
and applie itfelfeynto, Wiſdome is a(weet and tegular con- 
du& and cariage of our ſoule, guiding it with meaſure and 
proportion, and conlifteth im an equality of life and maners, 
This choicethen is a matter of great difhculty, wherein a 
mancarieth himſelfe very diuerſly, and wherein heefinderh 
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into dwers parts, and many times hurtand hinder one ano- 
ther. Some are happietherein, who by a great goednes and 
felicitic of nature, have knowen both ſpeedily and calily how 
to chooſe, and cither by a certaine good hap, without any 
great deliberation,” are ,as it were , wholly caried into that 
courſe of life, which: doth beſt befit them, in ſuch ſort that 
fortune hath beene their choaſer, and led theaa vanto it, or by 
the friendly and proutdent hand of another, they hauc beene 
_ and directed, Others contrarily are vahappie, who 
uing failed euen from the entrance, and wanting the(pirir, 
or induſtrieto know themſclues, and in a good houre to bee 
readuiſed how they might cunningly withdraw their ſtake 
in the middeſt of the game, are in ſuch fort ed, that 
they can no more recall themſclues,andſo conftranedto lead 
alifefull of inconuenienceand e, þ; 
Butir likewiſe proceedeth many timcs from the great de- 

faole of him rhar deliberarerh,cither in. not knowing 
well, and preſuming too much of himſelfe, whereby ictallerh 
out that hemuſt cither ſhamefully deliſt from that which he 
hath vndertaken, or endure much peine and torment in per= 
liſtingtherein, Heemult rememberthat tocary a burthen, 
ir 
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it is neceſlary there be more ſtrength than burthen, otherwiſe 
a man is conltrained cicther to leaue ir, or to linke vaderit, A 
wiſe man doth never charge himſelfe with more bulinetle, 
than heknoweth how to goe chorow : or innotſerling him- 
ſelfein anything, butchanging from day to day, as they doe 
that are ncuer plcaſed nor (atished with any thing, but that 
which they have not, euery thing diſcontenteth them, as well 
ea(c,as bulineiie;cocommand as co obey. Thele kind of peo- 
ple live miſerablie; and withoutreſt,as men con(trained, The 
other likewiſe cannot hold themſclues quiet, they ceaſe not 
to go and come to no ethey (ceme todo much and do 
nothing ; the ations of a w:{e man doe alwaies tend to ſome 
certaine end, Aagnam rem puta vnum hominem agere, preter 
fapientem nemo vnn agit, multiformes ſums, Thinks it 4 great 
matter for a manto doe one thing ; Except wo man, but a wiſe man 
doth one thing, for we are of many and dancers faſhions and ſhaper, 
But the moſt doe not deliberate, and conſult of any 
thing, they ſuffer them(ſelues to beled like oxen, or carried 
according tothe times, company, occalion, and then know 
not how to giuearcaſon, why they are rather of this calling 
than another, except ir be becauſe their father profelt the 
ſame; or thatthey were vnawares carried intoit, and ſo have 
continued therein, in ſuch ſort, that as they did never well 
conlider of their entrance, fo they know not which way to get 
out, P axcs ſunt qus conſilioſeſq diſponans caters eorig more qui 
nibus innatant, non ewnt ſed feruntur. Few diipoſe admiſedly 
of themnſelnes or theer affaires : others dog it mithat maner 4s men 
ſmimme who vor not, but are caried with the water and courſe of 
the ftreame. 

Now, that a man maycarry himſelfe well heerein, chooſe 
well, and well acquite himſclte, he muſt know two things and 
two natures: his-owne, that is, his cotplexion, his port and 
capacity, his temperature, in what a man cxcelleth, in what 
heeis feeble, what he is firtor, for what he is vafic : For to goe 
againſt his owne nature, isro tempt God, tofpit againſt the 
heavens, to leauethe bulinelſe vndone, becaule hee cannot 


doc it, nec qui [equi quod aſſequs nequeas, «Attempt net 
any thing, that thow canſt not attawne 10, and to cxpole himſclfe 
olevghter and mockery, Afterward hee mult know that 
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on, and lifethac is propoſed. Thereare ſomewhere- 
in the affaires are great and weightie, ochers wherethey are 

others where they arc not ſo great, but-are min- 
Md nd ole and chat draw after them ma- 
ny ocher buligetfes; theſe charges doe much afflict the ſpirit. 


Ever —_ uircth ajore ſpecially one certaine facul- 
age | ſoule, tant , another the imagina- 
tion, another the memoric, Now to know theſe two natures, 
his owne, and that of the profeſſion and courſe of life, that 
which hath beene ſaid of the diyers temperatures of the in- 
ward parts and facultics,will helpe much. Knowing theſetwo 
natures, we mult compare them together, toſee whether they 
can well ijoine and endure tagerher,torit is neceſlary that they 
agree, if a man be to conteſt with his owne nature, and to cn- 
force it for the ſervice and performance of a funtionand 
charge which hevndertaketh or conerarily, if to follow his 
nature, whether willingly, or that by force and inſcnlibly ic 
draw him, a man happentofaile or erre in his dutie, what dif, 
order is there? Where is equitic ? here is decencie ? $1 quic- 
« quam decorum, mil profetio magu quam equabiluai vie vniner- 
ſe, & ſmqularum allionon, quam conſeruare non poſſit : þ alarun 
D014 0714 MAINT AI, CONVICT AS THAT. fax thing's comely, nothung «s 
more comely than the equabnlitie of the whole life , and of exery 
cnar attion, which thew canſt not preſerne, if thou wilt follow 
the nature of other men, and omit thine owne. This is the account 
wee muſt make, when wee thinke to doe any thing that hath 

worth of grace init,if nature itſelfe be wanting, 

Tu mbil inncta dice facroſue Niners : 
If natrre be not bext thereto, 
Not hulg ſbalt thou ſpeaky or doe. 

Id quermque decet quod oft ſunm maxim: : fic oft faciendum, 
ut Contr 4 nat ur am vniuerſanm ml contendamns, 64 (eruata propri- 
am ſequanur, That becomes exery man beſt, that us his owne : ſo 
*ught wee to carrie ourſelnes, as wee contend not a w/ vniuerſall 
nature, but thas being kept, follow oxr owne, And if it fall our, 
that by miſhap, i ic, or otherwiſe a man finde him- 


(elfe engaged in a vocation and courſe of life painfull and vn- 
prohable, and that a man cannot flic backe ; it age" on 
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290 To ftadie reeyietis,the jarff office of Wiſdome. 
wiſdome,toreſoluetobeare it,to fweeren it, to accommod 
irvnto himfelfe as much as hecan, doing as in a game at ha- 
zard, accordingto the counſcll of Plats, wherein if the die or 
card falfnot ourt6 begood, aman taketh it patiently, and in- 
devourcth ro men his4ll chaunce by his good play ; and like 
Bees, who from Tyme, a ſharpe and drie herbe, gather (wect 
hone, and as the proverbe is, make a vertue of neceflitic, 
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Tz e preparatiues made, and the two foundations laid, it is 
time to build, and ro fer downe the rules of wiſyome, 
whereof chefirſt and moſt noble concerneth the religion and 
wotſhip of God, Pretic holderh the firlt place inthe ranke of 
our duties, and it is a thing of great importa: ce, wherein it is 
dangerous and very ealic to erre and be miſtaken, Ir is necel- 
farictherefore to be aduiſed, and ro know kow he that (tudi- 
eth wiſdome ſhould gouerne himſelfe , which we purpoſe ta 
doe, having alittle diſcourſed of the ſtate and ſuccetle of reli. 
gions in the world, referring the reſt varothar which I have 
{aid in my three Verities. 

Ir is firſt a very fearefull thing, to confider the great diuer- 
ſitie of religions which hauc beene and are in theworld, and 
much more of the ſtrangenelle of ſome of them, ſo fantaſtical 
and exorbitant, that it is a wonder that the vaderſtanding of 
man ſnould beſo much beſorted and made drunken with im- 

{tures ; for it ſcen.eth, that there is nothing in the world 

ighor low, which hath not beene dehed infome place or 
other, and that hath not found a place wherein to be worſhip- 


d. 

" They all agree in many things, and have likewiſe ta- 
ken their beginning in the ſame climate. Paleitma and «A- 
rabia which ioine together (1 meane the more renowned 
and fainous miltrefle of the reſt) hauetheir principles and 
foundations almoſt alike ; The belecte of one God the au- 
thor of all things, of his prouidence and Joue rowards man- 
kinde, the immortaline of the ſoule, reward for the 
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chaſliſemene for the wicked attcr thus life, a, ccrtaing qutward 
efſion of praving, inuocating;honoring and ({eruing God! 
| runs ea credit, and thatthey may be: rec they abs 
leze and burnulb thendelues, wheabcr in dced- in voritie, 
as thetrue; or by impolturcand faire ſemblance, yith reucla- 
tions; apparitions, prophets, miracles, picy holy wylle. 
ries, Saints. All have char fountaineand beginaag, inal, 
feeble, humble, but by livkt a+ d lietde by che 481{tation and 
contagious acclaniation ot the peophe, «ich ſame tiggts as 
forcruners, they have raken footing, and beene authorifed, 
info much that they all are held with art:rmation aad deuo- 
tion,yea the abſurdelt mm chem.All kald and teach that 
God is appealed and woon by praiers, prelants, vowes, and 
promiſes, andthe like : All beleeue char: the principall and 
molt pleaſant ſeruiceof God, and the pow erſullelt meane to 
appcaſe him, and to obtaire his grace, is to puniſh, co cut 
thea (clues, to unpole vpon then.(elucs ſome painefull and 
difticult labour, witnc{le thorowout the world, and almoltin 
all religions, and rather inthe falſe than in the erue, in Mahu- 
metiſcue, than Chriſt:anitic, ſo many orders, companies, her- 
mitages and fricrics deltinated to certaine and divers exerci- 
ſes very painfull and of a (tri&t proteſhong cuen tothe lanci 
and curr:ng of their bodies, thinking thereby tomerit 
'more than the common (crt, who puriſe ape themſelues with 
aftitons and torments as.cbey doe, and cuery day they pro- 
vide new : and thenature of man doth never ceaſe to inyent 
meznes of paine and corment , which praceedeh from the 
opinion that God taketh pleaſureand is plealed with the gor- 
ment and ruine of his creatures, which opinion is founded 
vpon.te ſacrifices 5 which were vniuerſal{ chorowout che 
world beforeche birth of Chriltianitie, and.cxcrcifed not enly 
vpon innacent bealts, which were mailacred, with the eftuit. 
-on of their bloud, for a pretious! preſent vreo God, bur (a 
[traygerlungthat manf;ould beſo ſortiſh)-vpon infants, in- 
nocents, and men, as well good and honeſt as ottenders, a cu- 
ſtoineprattiſed with greatreligion almoſt in all cations : As 
the: Gete a pcopleot Soythia, who among other, ceremonies 
and ſacrifices diſpatched vnto their god Zamelxs, fron five 
yeeresto five, a. man amongſt thein to demand things po 
; aries 
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faric for them, And becauſe it — necellarie that 
oneſhould die ſuddenly, atan inſtant, and chat they did ex- 
pole themſeluesvnto death-after a doubefull maner, by run- 
ning themſelves vpon the = of three javchns, whereby it 
fell out, that many werediſpatched in their order, vncill there 
came one that lighted vpon a mortall wound, and died ſud- 
denly, accounting him the free meſſenger, and in greate(t 
fauour with cheir god, and not the reſt : as the Perſians, wit- 
nefſethat fat of eAmeftris the mother of Xerxes, who at one 
inſtant buried alive fourecteene yoong men of the beſt houſes, 
ing to the religion of the countrey : as the ancient 
Gawles, the Carthagmians, who ſacrificed to Sarwrne their 
children, their fathers and mothers being preſent : the Lace- 
demonians, who flattered their goddelle Daana, by whipping 
their youths in fauour of her, many times cuen to death : the 
Greekes, witnelle theſacrifice of [phigenia : the Romans, wit- 
neſſethe two Decy: que fuit canta 4s deorum wv placars pop, 
_—_ ſſent, nfs tales wirs occide ſent ; which was ſuch mwſtice 
ff the gods, as they could net pleaſe the Romans, valeſſe they bad 
flaine ſuch men. Twurker , who o matlacre their vilage, their 
breſts, their members, rogratifietheir ; the new Eaſt 
and Well Indies ; and in Themnftitan, where they cement their 
idols with the blood of children. VVhat madnelile was this co 
thinketo flatter the Dwinitic with inhumanirie ; tocontent 
the Divine Goodnelle with our afflition, and to ſatisfe the 
iulticeof God with crueltie | Iuſtice then thirſting after hu- 
mane blood, innocent blood, drawen and ſhed with ſo much 
paine and torment, Y7 ſic dy placentur ne homnes 
quidem ſexuunt : As the gods might be pleaſed, wehout the cruettie 
ze», From whence can this opinion and beleefe (pring,that 
takerh pleaſure in torment, and in the ruineof bis works, 
and humane nature ? Following this opinion, ofwhat nature 
ſhould God be ? Bur all this hath beene aboliſhed thorowout 
Chriſtendome, as before hath beeneſaid. 

They have alſo their differences, their particular articles, 
whereby they are diſtinguiſhed chemlclues, & cuery 
one preferres itſelfe abouethe reſt, aiſuring himſclfe ic is che 
better, and moretruethan thereſt, reprochinggthe one the 0- 
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+ Butno man doubreth , neither is it a matter of labour et 
know which is the trucſt , the Chriſtian religion havingſo oe 
many adyantages and —_— high and ſo authenticall © 

theſe. 


aboucothers, and eſpecially Iris the ſubic of my (c- 
cond veritic, where is ſhewed how farre all others arcinferror 
vnto it. 


Now as they ſpring vp one after another, theyounger doth = $5 
alwayes build vppon the more ancient and next precedent, 7 he latter ore 
which fromthe roppeto the bottomie it doth not wholliedil- buels ven the 
proue & condemn; orthen it could not be heard or cake foo. 1" 
ting ; butit only acculcrh ir either of imperteftion, or of the 

& that therefore it commeth to ſucceed it and to perfeRt 
it ? and ſo by lictle and lixele overthroweth it, and inricketh it 
ſelfe with the ſpoiles therof: asthe Tudaicall,which hath recai- 
ned many things of the Gentile Egyptian religion the elder, 
the Hebrewes not being eaſily purified of their cultomes ; 
the Chriſtian built ypon the verities and promiſes of the Iu. 
daicall;the Turſhiſh ypon them both, retaining almoſt all the 
verities of Chriſt Ieſus, except thefirlt and all , which 
is his Divinity :ſo thatif a man will leape from ludaiſme to 
Mahumatiſme,he muſt patle by Chriſtianitie : & ſuch there 
haue beeneamongthe Mahumatiſts as haue expoſed them. 
{clues ro rorments, ro maintaine the truth of Chriſtian religj- 
on, 23a Chriſtian would do to maintainercherruth of the Old 
Teſtament. But yet the elderand more ancient doe wholly 
condemne the yonger, and holde them for capitall cnemics, 

All religions hauethis in them, that theyare ſtrangeand *, 
horribleto the common ſenſe; forthey propoſeand are built ,q,,, reve 
and.compoſed of parts, whereof ſome ſeeme to the indge- ts natore. 
ment of man baſe, ynworthy and vnbefitting , wherewith che 
ſpirirof man ſorawhar ſtrong and vigorous, ieſteth and (por. 
terh it ſelfe ; others too high, bright, wonderfull , and myſti- 
call, where he can know nothing , wherewith it is offended. 

Now theſpirit of man is not capable bur of indifferent things, 
it contemneth and diſdainerh the (mall, it is aſtoniſhed and 
confounded wich the greatzand therefore it is no maruell if it 
be hardly perſwaded at the firſt onſer to receive all religion, 
ent and common, and there. 
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ſtrong, it diſdaineth and laugheth atir; if it be feeble and fix; 
per(tirious, it is aſtoniſhed and ſcandalized: Predicemus [e- 
ſum cruciſixum, Iudeis ſ andalum, gentibus ftultitiam. We preach 
Beſms crucified, a ſcandale to the [ewes, to the people follir, Where. 
of it comes to palle, that there are ſo many muſ-belceuers and 
irreligious perſons , becauſe they conſult and hearken too 
much to their owne iudgements, thinking to examine and 
iudge of theatfaircs of religion according to their owne ca- 
pacitic, and to handle it with their owne proper and naturall 
inſtrument, VVe mult beſimple, obedient, anddebonaire, 
if wewill be fitto recceiuerchgion, to belecue and live vader 
thelaw, by reverence and obedience to ſubiet our iudge- 
meat, andto ſutter our (clues to be led and —_ by 
tblike authoritic , Captimentes mtellelium ad obſcquimm fide), 
Cabanicrin our a ro the obedrence of fanh. a 
Bur it was required fo to proceed, otherwiſe religion 
ſhould not bereſpeRted and had in admuration as it ought; 
now it is necellarie that it be recciued and ſworne to, as well 
authenticallic and rcucrentlic,as difhcoltlie: If itwere fuch as 
were whollie plealingto the palat and nature of man without 
Rrangenelle , it would be thought more calily,yet letle reue- 
rently received, 
Now thereligions and belicfs being ſuch as hath been ſaid, 
ſtrapgevntothe common ſenſe, very farre exceeding all the 
each and vnder{tanding of man, they muſt not, nor cannot 


* begotrennor ſerled in vs by naturall and humane meanes(for 


then among ſo many great minds as there haue been rareand 
excellent, - had attained thereunto) but iemult needs be, 
that they be gwen vs by extraordinarie and heauenly reue- 
lation, gotren and receiued by diuine inſpiration, and as ſent 
from -heaucn, Inthis maner likewiſe all do affirme, that they 
holdthcir religion and belecucit, notfrom men,or any other 
creature, but from God. 

But to ſay the truth and not to Batter or diſguiſe, this is 


Wand yer they nothing ; they are, whatſocucr ſome ſay, held by humane 


s 


-wegotienby hands and meancs, which is trucin every reſpeR, ia falſereli- 


cen gions, being nothing but prayers, and humane or diabolicall 


inuentions : thetrue, as they haue another juriſdiction, ſo are 
ahcy both recciucd and held by another hand ; nevertþcleile 
b ve 


yen tr 
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5 we, divine and 
one by ne hands and 


a Chriſhan, becauſe he is borne in Indaiſme or Chriſtianitic 
and if he had beene borne elſewhereamong the Gentiles , or 
Mabumetans, he had beene likewiſe a Gentile or a Mahume- 
tan. As couching the obſeruarion, the true &' profeilors 
ehereof,belides the outward profeſſion , which is common to 
all, yeato misbeleeuers, they attribute to the gift of God, the 
eeſtunonicofthe Holy Ghoſt within but this is a thing not 
common nor ordinaric, what fairecolour focuertheygrueit, 
witnes the liues and manersof men, ſo ill agrecing withtheir 
belecefe, who for humane occaſions and thoſe very light, goe 
againſt the tenor of theirreligion. If they were held & planted 
with a divine hand, — theworld could ſhake vs, ſuch 
a tyewould not beſo calily broken:If it had any touch or ray 
of divinitic, itwould appeare in all, it would produce won- 
derfull cfteAtsthat could notbe hid,as Truch ifelfe hath ſaid, 
If you haue but as much faith as'a muſtard ſeed , you ſhould 


remoue mountaines, Bur what p—_ or agreement is 
there betwixt theperſwalion of the immorralitic of theſou'e, 


and a future reward ſoglorious and bleſled , or ſoinglerious, 

and accurſed, and the life thata man leadeth? The only a 
prmnnng of thoſe things that a man faith he doth Grmdy 
elceue,will take his ſenſes from him:Theonly apprehenſion 
and fearceto die by juſtice, aud in publicke place, orby ſome 
other ſhamefull and diſhonorable aRion , hath made many 
ts loſetheir ſenſes, and caſt them into ſtrange trances : and 
what is thatin reſpe& of the worth of that which religion 
teacherh vs istocome ? Bur is it poſſible intruth toboleeue, 
to hope forthat immortalitic ſo happie,and yer to feare death 
V 2 anccellavic 
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anecellarie pallage thercunto ?to feare and apprehend 
infernall puniſhment, and liue as we do ?Thels are nlp, 
incompatible as fire and water. They (ay they belecue it, 
they makethem(clues belecue they beleeuc it, and they will 
makeothers bclecue jt roo ; but it is nothing , neither dochey 
knowy what itis to belecuc. For a beleefe, I meanc (uch as 
the a ory callcth hiltoricall,is diabolicall, dead,informed, 
vuprofitable, and which many times doth more hurtthan 
aood : Such belecuers ( faith an ancient Writer ) are mock- 
ers and impoltors ; and another (aith, that they are in one re- 
ſpe, the molt herce and glorious, in another the molt looſe, 
ditſolute, and villanous of the world ; more than men in the 
articles of their belecte, and worſe than (wine in their liucs, 
Doubtlelle it we hold ourſelues vnto God , and ourreligion, 
I ay notbya diuine grace as we ſhould , but only after alim- 
ple and common maner, as we belceuc a hiſtoric, or a friend 
or companion, weeſhould place them farre aboue all other 
things for that idfinite goodaelle chatſhineth in them, atthe 
leaſt they ſhould be putin the ſame ranke or degree with ho- 
nour, riches, friends, Now there arc very few that doenve 
feare letſe rocommuit an offence againſt God , and any poine 
of his religion, than againſt his father , his maſter, his friend, 
bis cqualls, All this hurteth not the dignitic , puritie, and 
height of Chriltianitie, no morethanthe dunghill infeteth 
thebeames of the Sunne, which ſhines vpon it ; for as one 
faith ,Fides non 4 per/onus , ſed contra ' But a may cannot pro- 
nounceſo great a Ye again{t thoſe falſe hypocrites, whom 
Verity itſelte fo much coademneth, as they belch out of their 
owne mourhes againlt chemſclues. 

The better to-know true piety, it is necellaric fir{t to ſepa. 
rate it from thefalle, fained and counterfeit, to thecnd , wee 
may notequiuocate as the molt part of the world doth. Ther 
is nothing that mak<eth a fairer.ſhew, and that taketh greatcr 
paincs to reſemble true pictic and religion, and yet that is 
more contrarie and caemiethereunto, than ſuperſtition : like 
the Woolte, which dath not a little reſemble the dogge , but 
yet hath a ſpirit and humour quite cqntrarie ; and the flatte- 
rer who counterfeiteth a zcalous friend, and is nothing lelle 
arlike falſecoinc which maketh a morgglittcring ſhew wo 
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the true. Gens ſuperſtition! obnoxia , religionibus aduerſa, The 
prople us ſubieft ro ſuperſtition, contrarie to true religion, It islike- 
wiſe enujous and jcalous like an amorous adultereſe, who 
with her ſmooth ſpeeches makes ſhew of gr affeRtion, & 
care of the husband , than the true and lawfull wife, whom 
ſhe endeuourcth to make odious vato him. Now the nota- 
ble differences of theſe two are, that religion loueth and ho- 
noureth God, ſetleth a man in peace and reſt, and lodgeth in 
a liberall, free and generous ſoule: Superſtition troubleth a 
man, and makes him wild, and iniureth God himſelfe, teach- 
ingto feare with horrorand aſtoniſhment, to hide himlelfe, 
and to flie from him, if it werepoſlible it is a weake, poore, 
and baſe malady of theſoule ; Swperſtitio error mſanus amandor 
timet , quos colt wiolat : morbus puſills anims, qui ſuper ſtutione ins. 
but oft, quiet eſſe nuſquam peteſt. Varre ait Denms 4 religuuſo 
vereri, a ſuperſtitioſo tymeri, Superſtition u 4 franticke error , it 

feareth friends ; corrupteth thoſe that loxe it : It is the diſeaſe 
of 8 weaks mind , which being infelTed with ſuperſtition, can 
nexer be at reſt, Varre ſaith , religions men feare God for loue, 
the ſuperſlitions for puniſhment, Let vs ſpeake of them both 
apart. 

A ſuperſtitious man ſuffereth neither God nor manto liue 
inpeace. Hee apprehendeth God as one anxious, ſpitctull 
hardly contented, calily moued, with dithculty appealed, ex 
aminingour ations after the humane faſhion of a ſcuere 
Judge , that watcheth our ſteps ;z which hee proueth true by 
kis maner of ſeruing him, which is all after one faſhion. He 
trembleth for feare, heis never ſecure, fearing heneuer doth 
well enough, and that he hath left ſomething vndone, by the 
omiffion whereofall is worth nothing that he hath done; he 
doubteth whether God be well content,and laboureth to flat- 
ter him,to the end he may appeaſcand winne him zhe impor- 
tuncth him with praiers, vowes, offerings he faineth to him- 
ſelfe miracles, calily beleeucth & receiucth ſuch as arecoun- 
tefcited by others, and interpreteth all chings though 
purely naturall, as expreſlie ſent and done by God, and run- 
neth after whatſocuer a man faith with all the care that may 
be, D uo ſuper fluroncs propria, nimins timor , nin cults, Two 
things are proper to ſuperſiutwon ,to much feare , to much honour, 
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What isall this but by puniſhing himſelfe,vilely, baſcly,and 
vnworthily to deal-with God, & more mechanicallic, than 
man would doewith a man of honour ? Generally all ſuperſtj- 
tion & fault in religion, proccedeth from this, that wee make 
notthat account of God that we ſhould, we reuoke him, and 
compell him into order, wee judge of h'm according toour 
ſelyes, we put vpon him our humours, O what blaſphemic 
is this ! 

Now this vice and malady is almo!t naturall vnto vs, and 
wehave all a kind of inclination thereunto, Plutarch deplo- 
reth theinfirmity of man , whoneuer knoweth howto keepe 
a meaſure, or toſertle himſelfe vpon his feet : for it leancth & 
degeneraterch either into fuperltition afid vanity, or intoa 
contempr and careleſnetle of divine things. We are like toan 
ill aduiſed husband, beſorted and couſencd with thecoyning 
ſubtiltics of a light woman, with whom he conuer(crh more 
by reaſon of hir artificiall Hattenies, than with his honeſt 
ſpouſe, who honereth and (erueth him with a limple and na- 
turall ſnamefaſtnes: and eucn ſo ſuperſtition pleatethvs more 
than truercligion 

It is likewilevulgar, it proceedeth from a weaknelle ofthe 
ſoule, an ignorance or miſ-knowledge of God , and thatvery 
grolle, and therefore it is moſt commonly found in children, 
women,old men, licke, and (uch as haue beeneatlaulted with 
ſomeviolentaccident.To bebricte, it 1s in barbarous natures, 
Inclinant naturamad ſuperſtitionem barbari. Barbarou natures 
incline ſooneſt ro ſuperſtition, Ot this then itis faid , and not of 
truereligion,that it is true that P/aro aftirmerks,that the weak- 
neſle and idlenetle of men hath brough in religion, & made 
it prevaile, whereby children, women, and old men ſhould be 
molt capable of religion, more ſcrupulous and deuovr : this 
were to wrong true religion to giue it ſo poore and frailea 
foundation, 

Belides theſe ſeeds and naturall inclinations to ſuperſtiri- 


Noorhed and ON,there are many that ſhake hands with it, and favour it 
mntcaurd by 
bemane reaſon. 


greatly for the great gaine and profit they receiue by ir, 
Great menlikewiſeand mightic, though they know what it 
is, will not trouble nor hinder it, becauſe they know it is a 
very fitin{trument to ltadea- people withall , and S—_ 

they 
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they do notonly enflame and nouriſh that which is alreadie 
grafted in nature, butwhen neede requireth they forge and 


inuent new, as Scipio, Sertoriae, Sylla, and others, us faciunt Cuties. 


anime; bunules farmidine dum, depreſſoſe, premnnnt ad terram-, 
Nulla res multi ndmem efſicaciurregit , quam ſuperſtitio. Which 
maker ther mindes humble for off ending the god; , and lowly pro- 
ſtrate themſelueste the ground, Nothing more forcibly carieth 4 
wulritnde then ſuperſtition, 

Now quitting our (elues of this foule and baſe ſuperſtition, 


(which 1 would haue him to abhorre, whom Ideliretoin- ,, ,,nce 
ſtrut vnto wiſdome) let vs learne toguide ourfeluesto true the diſcourſe of 
religion and pietic, whereof I will giue ſome grounds and tree relig'os, 


pourrraites as leller lights thereunto, But before we enter 
thercinto,let me hcerelay ingenerall, and by way of preface, 
chat of lo many divers religions, and maners of ſeruing God, 
whichare, or may be in the world, they (cemeto be the moſt 
noble, and to haue greateſt appearance of truth, which with- 
out great extcrnall and corpurall ſeruice , draw thefouleinto 
it (elte, and raiſe it by pure contemplation to admire and a- 
dorcthe greatnelle and infinite maieſtic of the firſt cauſe of all 
things, and the eſſence of ctlences, without any great declara+ 
tion or determination thereof, or preſcription of his ſeruice z 
buc acknowledging it indehinitly , to be goodnes, perfetion, 
and inhinitnes, wholly incomprehenſible & not to be known, 
as the Pyrhagoriens, aud molt famous Philoſophers do teach, 
This is to approch vnto the religion of the angels, and to put 
in practiſe that word of the ſonneof God , to adore in ſpirit 
and truth, for God accounteth ſuch worſhippers the beſt, 
There arcothers onthe other lide,and in another extremitie, 
who will haueavilibl- Deitie, capable by the ſenſes , which 
baſe and grolle error hath mocked nad all the world, euen 
Iſrael inthedelert, in framing to them(ſclues a moltencalfe. 
And of theſe they that have choſen rhe ſunne for their god, 
ſeemeto haue more reaſon than the reſt, becauſe of thegreat- 
nes, beautic, and reſplendent and vnknowne vertue thereof, 
cuen ſuch as enforce the whole world to the admiration and 
rc1crerice of it (elfe, The eye ſecth nothing that is likevnto 
ir, 7 that approcheth neere vnto it in the whole vniucrſe, it is 
0:1c Sunne,and without companion, Chriſtianitie, as in the 
V 4 nuddle, 
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middle, tempercth the ſenſible and outward with the inſen 
libleand inward, ſeruing God with ſpirit and body, and ac- 
commodating it ſelfe cogreat and lictle, whereby it is berrer 
eſtabliſhed, and more durable. But cuen in that too,as there is 
a diverlitie, and degrees of ſoules, of ſuthciencie and capacitie 
of diuine grace; (o 18 therea difference in the maner of ſeruing 
of God;the more high & perfe&incline more tothe fhr(t ma- 
ner more(pirituall and contemplatiue,and letle externall, the 
Ice and imperfe&t 2naf/nb pedagogo, Ar & were under a Tutor 
remaine in the other, and do participate of the outward and 
vulgar deformitics, 

Religion conliſteth in the knowledge of God, and of our 
ſelues:( for itisa relative ation betwnene both) the ofhce 
thereof is to extoll God rothe vttermoſt of our power,and to 
beate downe man as low as low may be, as it he were vtterly 
loſt, and afterwards to furniſh himfſelte with meancs toriſe a- 
paine, to make him feele his miſery & his nothing, to the end 

e may put hiswhole confidence in God alone. 

Theothce of religion is to ioyne vsto the author and prin- 
cipall cauſe of all our good, toreunite, and faſten man to his 
hrit cauſe, as to his roote,, where-in ſo long as he continueth 
irme and etled, he preſeructh himſclfe in pi owne perfei- 
on ; and ———_ when he is ſeparated, he inſtantly fain- 
teth and languiſherh, 

Theend andetfe& of religion is faithfullie to yeeld all the 
honor and glorie vnto God,and all the benefit vnto man, All 
good things may be reduced to theſe two ; The profit, which 
is an amendment, and an cllentiall and inward good, is due 
vr:to poore, wretched , and inall points miſerable man :the 
glorie, which is an outward ornament, is due vnto God a- 
lone, who is the pertetion and fuines of all good, whereun- 
to nothing can be added, Gloria is excelfis Deo , & in terra 
pax homunibus, Glorie be ts God on high, and peave with men vp- 
pon earth, 

Thus much being firſt knowen, our inſtrution to pictie is 


An infirutt:*3 firſt to learn to know God: for fromthe knowledge of things 


fo partie, 


I. To know 
God, ” 


proceedeth that honor we do vnta them. Firlt then we mult 
beleeuethat he is, that he hath created the world by his pow- 
er, gooduelle, wiſdomey and that by it he gouernethit ; ny 
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his prouidence watcheth over all things , yea the leaſt thae 
are; that wharſocuer heſenderh vs is for our good, and that 
whatſocuer is euill proceedeth from our felues, If we account 
choſe fortunes euill chat heſendeth vs , weblaſpheme his ho- 
Iv name, becauſe naturally we honuurthoſe that doe vs good, 
aid hate thoſe that hurevs, VVe mult then reſolue to obey 
him, and totakeall in good part which commeth from his 
hand, to commit and ſubmit our (clues vato him: 

Sccondly , we muſt honour him : and the moſt excellent 19 
and deuoureſt way todocit, is firſt, co mount vp our (pirits 2- 7's bexer 
from all carnall,carthly, and corruptible imagination,and by **: 
the chaſteſt, higheſt and holielt conceirs exerciſe our (clues 
inthe contemplation of the Divimtie ; and after that we haue 
adorned it, with all che molt magnificall and excellent names 
and praiſes that ourſpiritcan imagine, that we acknowledge 
that we haue preſented nothing vnto it worthy it (elfe : bur 
thatthe fault is in our weakenetle and imbecillitie, which can 
conceiue nothing more high. God is the laſt endeuour and 
higheſt pitch of our imagination , every man amplifyingthe 
Idea according to his owne capacitie : and to ſpeake better, 

God is infinitly aboue all our lalt and higheſt endeuours and 
imaginations of perfeion. 

Againe, we muſt ſerue him with our heart and ſpirit, itis 
theſcruice anſwerable to his nature : Des ſpiritns eff: Deus = " 
et animns, fit tib1 pur a mente colendus, God is a =_ :if God be a - Ainis, 
ſpirit, wor ſhip him in puritie of ſpirit, It is that which he requi- 
reth , that which pleaſeth him : Pater tales querit adoratorer. 

The Father deſireth ſuch worſhipers, The moſt acceprable ſacri- 
hcevnto his Maieſtic, is a pure, free, and humble heart: Sa- 
crificum Deo fpiritus, A pure heart is a ſacrifice vnto God, An in- i 
nocent ſoule,an innocent life : Optimus animus , pulcherrimas x , a. 
Dei cults : religioſiſſimmus cultus mitars : vnxens Des cnltws, non Mere, 
eſſe mal, A pure mind us the beſt ſermice of Sod zthe moſt relagions Trim. 
wor ſhop ing 0 God u to follow him , the only honor of Gods not exll. 

A wiſe man is atrue ſacrifice of thegreat God, his ſpirit is his 
temple, his ſoule is his image , his affections are his of- 
ferings, his greateſt and moſt folemne facrifice, is toimi- 

tate him, toſerueand implore him: for it is the part of thoſe 

that are great, togiue z of thoſethat are poore, to agke : Bea- 


(vs 


ZT 
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wth owr bodies, 
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tis dare quam accipere : It better to gine thanto take. 

Neuerthele(le, wee are not tocontemneand diſdaine the 
outward and publike ſervice, which muſt be as an alliſtant to 
theothcr, by obſeruing the ceremonies, ordinances and cu- 
{komes with moderation without vanitic, without ambition, 
or hypocrilie, without auarice, and alwaies with this thought, 
That God will be ſerued in ſpirit : and that that which is out- 
wardly done, is rather for ourſclues than for God ; for hu- 
manevyniticand edification than for diuine veritie ; que porivs 
ad morem quam ad rem pertment : which rather belong to manners 
and cyſiome, than to the thimg u ſelfe, 

; Qur yowes and praicrs vato God ſhould bee all ſubic& 
vnto his will: :; wee/ſhovid ncither delire nor askeany thing, 
but as he hathordained, hauing alwaics for our bridle, Fat 
voluntas tnx. T o askeany thing againit his providence, is to 
corrupt the Iudge and Gouernour of theworld ; tothinke to 
flatter him, and to winne him by preſeatsand promiſes, is to 
wronghim. God doth notdelire eurgoods : neither, to lay 
the truth,hauc we any : all is his, Non accipiam de domo twa vis 
thios oc. mens oft enim orbus terre, & plenitndo ets : I will not 
rake the calues from thy houſe, ce. for the whole world 1s mine,and 
all that is therein, But his will is, that wee only make our ſelucs 
fitto receivefrom him, never expetting that wee ſhould giue 
vnto him, but aske and receiue : for it is his office to giue as bo- 
ing great, and it belongeth to man as being pooreand needie 
to begge and to receiue;to preſcribe vnto him that which wee 
want,and we wll,is to expole our ſelucs tothe inconucniences 
of Atidas, but that is alwaics belt, which pleaſeth him beſt. To 
be briefe, wemult thinke, ſpeake, aad dealewith God, as if all 
theworlddid behold vs ; we mult live and conuerſewith the 
world, as if God ſaw vs, | 

It is not withreſpet to honour the name of God as wee 
ought, but rather to violatcit, lightly and promiſcuouſly to 
mingleir in all ouraRtions and ſpeeches, as it were by accla- 
mation or by cuſtome, either not thinking thereof, or curſo- 
rily to palle him vuer ; we myſt (peake of God and his workes 
ſoberly, but yet ſeriouſly with ſhamefaſtacile, feare, and reue- 
rence, and never preſume to judge of him. 

Aad thus much ſummarily of pictic, which ſhould we 
| is 


\. 
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high eſteeme, conecmplatingalvaies God, witha free, cheer- The concluſion, 
full, and liall (oule, notwilde, nor troubled, as the ſuperſtiti- 
ous are. Toucliing the particularities as well of the beleete as 
obſcruation, it is nece{laric that we tic our (clues ro the Chri- 
ſtan, as to the true, more rich, high, and honorable to God, 
commodious and comfortable to man, as wehaue ſhewed in 
our ſccond Veritie, and therein remaining, wee mult with a 
ſweet ſubmiſſion ſubmit and ſettle our (clues ro that which 
the Catholike Churchinall times hath vnincrſally held,and 
holdeth, and not intangling our ſelues with noueltics, or {c- 
leRed and particular opinions, for the reafons ſcr downe in 
my third Verity, and c_ inthe firlt and latl Chaprcrs, 
which may (uft:ce vato him, that cannot, ur will not read the 
whole booke. L 

Ler me only giue this one aduicenecellary for him that in- 25 
tendeth to be wiſe, and that is, not to ſeparate pietiefrom true 4» aduyjement 
honeſtic,whercof we haueſpoken betore,and ſo content him+ 19 wyne previe 
ſelfe with one of them, much lelic ro confound and mingle *** rrocuve r6- 
them together, Theſe are two things very different, & which3**** 
haue divers juriſdictions, pictie and probitie,religion and ho- 
neſtie, devotion aud conſcience ; I will that both of them be 
jointly in him whom I heere in{truc, becauſe the one cannot 
be without the other cntireand perfeR,but confuſed. Behold 
heere two rocks whereof we muſt take heed, and few there be 
that know them, toſeparate them, and toreſt contente1 with 
the one, toconfound and minglethem, in ſuch torr, that the 
one betheturiſdition of the ocher, 

Thebir(t that ſeparaterhem,aadthat haue but one ofthe, 2 6 
are of two ſorts, for ſome doe wholly give them(ſchues to the 0f theſe which 
worthip and ſeruice of God, takingno carc atall of trucver- bene precywich- 
tueand honeſtic, whereof they haueno tate, a vice noted as ** Þ 95%. 
naturall tothe Iewes cſpeciallic (a race abouc all other (uper- 
ſticious, and for thatcauſe odioustoall) and much diſplayed 
by their prophets, and afterwards by the Mefſizs, whorepro- 
ched them, that of their temple they had made a denne of y4,. 15,and 
theeucs, acloake and excuſe for many wickednelles, which 23. 
they perceiued not, ſo werethey beſotted with this outward 
deuotion , whercin putting their whole confidence, they 
thought themſclues diſcharged of all dutic , yea they _ 
| Mace 
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made more hardieto do any wickedne(le. Many are touched 
with this feminine and popular ſpirit , wholly attentive to 
thoſeſmall exerciſes of outward deuotion, whereby they are 
made neuerthe better, from whence came that prouerb,,t 
angell m the Church, adwell in the houſe, they lend the ſhew 
and outward part vnto God, like the Pharilies,they are ſepul- 
chers, white walles, popu/us hic labys me honorat, cor corum lon. 

e ame ; This people honour me with their lippes, but their heart is 
arre from me. yeathey make picty acouer for impictie, they 
make it (as they lay) an occupation or a merchandize,and al- 
leadgetheir offices of deuotion,to extenuate and recompence 
their ſinneand iniquitic. Others quitecontrary make no ac- 
count but of vertue and honeſtie, little caring for any thi 
that belongs to religion, a fault of many Philoſophers, and 
which islikewiſe toocommon among(t our Atheitts, Theſe 
are two vitious extremities, but which is the more or theletle 
extreame, or which ofthetwois the more worthie,religion,or 
honelſtie, it is not my purpoſets determin ; 1 will only ſay(to 
comparethem in three points) thatthe firſt is far more calie, 
of greater ſhew, of ſimple and vulgar ſpirits: the ſecondisfar 
moredifhcult and laborious in the performance, of lelle ſhew 
of ſpirits valiant and generous. 

Icometo others, who differ not much from thefirſt, who 
take no care but of religion, They peruert all order, and 
trouble all, confounding honeſtic, religion, the grace of God 
(as hath beene (ayd betore) whereby it comes to palle that 
they haueneither truc honeſtic, nor true religion, norconſe- 
quently thegrace of God as they thinke, a people only con- 
tentwith themſelues, and ready to cenſureand condemne 0. 
thers, qui confiduns mſe, && afpernant alios, Who traſt in them- 

Selues,and contemme others, They thinke thatreligion isa gene- 
rality of all good and of all vertue, that all vertucsare contai- 
ned in it,and neceſſarily follow it,whereby they acknowledge 
noother vertuenor honeltic but that which is opened with 
the key of religion. Now it is quite contrarie for religion 
which isthe later, is a ſpecjall and particular vertue, dillin- 
guiſhed from all other vertues, which may be without them 
and without probitic, as hath beene ſayd of the Pharilics, 
religious and wicked ; andthey without religion, asin many 
; Philoſophers 


i 
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Philoſophers good and vertuous, but yer irrcligious. Ie is 


likewiſe, as all yuinitie teacheth, a morall humane vertue, ap- 


perraining to juſtice, one of the foure cardinall vertues,u hych Them p.2. 
reacheth vs in generall to giuevnto euery one that which be. * 951- 


longeth vnto. him, reſeruiug to euery one his place Now God 
beingaboueall, the yniuerſall authorand malter ; wee mult 
give vnto himall ſouereigne honour, fcruice, obedience, and 
this ſubalterne religion, and the Hyperheſu of 1aſtice, which is 
the generall Theſis, more ancignt and naturall. They on the 
other (ide, will that a man be religious before he be honeft, 
and thatreligion (which is acquired and gotten by an outward 
cauſc,ex audun ; Quomods credent ſine predicame ? by bearing , 
How canthey beleene without preachmg? ) engendreth honelhic, 
which we haueſhewed (hoyld proceed from nature, from that 
law and light which God hath putinto vs, from our firſt be- 
ginning, T his is an inverted order. I heſe men will thataman 
be an honeſt man, becauſe there is a Paradiſe and a hell : (© 
that if they did nct feare God, or feareto be damned (for that 
is oftentheir language) they would make a goodly perce of 
worke, O miſcrable honeltie | What thankes deſerueſt thou, 
forthatthou doelt ? 6 cowardly and idle innocencie, qre m/i 
metunon placet ! which pleaſerh not without feare ! T hou keepelt 
thy ſclte from wickednelle, becauſe thou darelt not be wicked, 
and thou fearelt co be beaten, aud cuen therein art thou wic- 
ked, Oderunt peccare mali fornndime prene : The wicked forbeare 
te offend, for feare of pumiſbrment. Now I will that thoudare, but 
yet that thou wile not though thou be never chidden 3 I will 
that thou be an honeſt man, not bccruſe thou wouldelt goe 
to Paradiſe, but becauſe nature, reaſon, God willeth ir, be- 
cauſe the law and the generall policic of theworld, whercof 
thou art a part, requireth it ; (0 as that thou canſt not con» 
ſent to be any other, exceptthou goe againlt thy ſelfe, thy 
ellence, thy end, Doubtlelle ſuch honeſtic occalioned by 
the (pirit of religion, belides that it is not trucandellentiall, 
bur accidental, it is likewiſe very dangerous, producing ma- 
ny times very baſe and ſcandalous eftects ( as experjence in 
all rimes hath taught vs) vnder the faire and glorious pre- 
text of pictie. VVhat execrable wickedneiles hath the zealc 
of religion brought foorth ? Is there any other ſubie&t 
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or occaſion chat hath yeelded the like ? It belengeth toſs 
great and noble a ſubict, to worke great and wonderfull 
cettcas: 
T antrs religio potuit ſwadere malorum, 
2 ne peperit (epe [celeroſa at que umpia falfe. 
Religion workes ſo farre in exal] men, 
* Ar wicked deeds t alteth now and thes, 

Netto louc him, yea to looke vpon him with a wicked cic, as 
a man ſhould looke vpon a monſter, that belceuerh noe as he 
beleeueth, To thinke tobe polluted by ſpeaking, or conver. 
ling with him, isone of the (weerelt and molt plealing ations 
of theſe kinde of people. Hethat is an honelt man by (cruple, 
anda religious bridle, take heed of him, and accotnt of him as 
heis. And he that hathreligion without honeltie, I will not 
ſay he is more wicked, but farremore dangerousthan he that 
hath neicherthe onenor the other : Omwmis qa inter ficiet mon 
tab ſe ebſequium preflare Des ; Who ſo killeth you, thinkes he doth 
an acceptable ſermee wnto God: not becauſereligion teacheth, or 
any way fauourcth wickednelle, as ſome very fooliſhly and 
maliticuſly from this place doe obieR, for the molt abſurd 
and falſeſt religion that is, doth it not ; but thereaſon is, that 


' having notraſte, nor image, nor conceit of honeſtie, but by 


imitation, and for the ſervice of religion, andthinking thatteo 
be an honeſt man is no other thing, than to be carefull to ad- 
uance religion, they belccucall things whatſocuer, be it trea- 
ſon, treacherie, ſedition, rebellion, or any other offenceto be 
not orecly lawfull and ſufferable, being coloured with zeale 
andthecareof religion, butalſo commendable, meritorious, 
yea worthy canonization, if it ſerve for the progrelleand ad- 
vancement of religion,and the ouerthrow ofthe r aduerſarics, 
The Iewes were wicked and cruell tothcir parents, vniult ro- 
wards their neighbours, neither lending, nor paying their 
debts, and all becauſe they ganevnto the T cmple, thinking to 
be quit of all duties, and re:eRing the whole world, by ſaying 
Corban. 

I vill then (to conclude this diſcourſe) that there be in this 
my wile man a true honeſtic, and atrue pictic, ivined and 
maried together, and both of them compleat and crowned 
with the grace of God, which he denieth none that ſhall aske 
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it ofhim. Dew dar pi iturm bonus ennibuc petentibus enm : God 
fineth 4 ſpirit ro all that ate it of him : as hath beene ſaid in 
the preface, articlethe 14. 
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To gowerne his deſires and pleafterer. 
]: is a principall dutie of a wiſe man, to know well kow to 
moderate and rule his delires and pleaſures ; for wholly to 
renounce them, I am fo farre from requiring itinthis my wiſe 
man, that I hold this opinion to be not only fantaſticall, bue 
vitious and vnnaturall, Firſt chen we muſt confute this opi- 
nion, which baniſeth and wholly tondemneth all pleaſures, 
and aſterwards learne how to gouerne them, 

It is a plaulibleopinion, and [tudied by thoſe that would I 
ſeen.eto be men of vnderſtanding, and profeſſors of lingular The f-/ par. 
ſanRitie, generally to contemne and tread vnder foot all ſorts 
of pleaſures, and all care of the bodie, ret ring the ſpirit vnto ” 
it (cIfe,not having any commerce with the bodie,but elevating con of 
it ſelfeto high changs, and (o to paſſe this life as it were inſenli. ,, yy f 
bly,ncither taſting it, nor — it. With theſe kinde of 
people that ordinaric phraſe of pallingthetime,doth very wel 
agree; for it ſeemeth to them, that well tovſe and employ this 
lite, is lently to paſſe it ouer, andasitweretoeſcapeit, and 
robthemſclues of it, as if it were a miſerable, burthenſome, 
and tedious thing, being deſiruusſoto (lidethorow theworld, 
asthatnot onely recreacions and paſtimes are-ſuſpetted, yea 
odious vnto them, but allo naturall neceſſities, which God 
hath ſeaſoned with ſomepleaſure. They come not where any 
delight is, but vnwillingly, and being where it is, they hold 
their breath rill they be gone, as if they wereina place of infe- 
ion: and to be briefe, their life is offenliue vnto them, and 
death a (lace, pleaſing cthemſclues with that ſaying, which 
may be as well i _ and vnderltood, as well, 4h 
1 parientia, mortem in is : Not impatient of lifc but rather ro 

deſire death, = _ 
Butthe iniquitie of this opinion may many waics be ſhew- 2 
ed. Firſt, there is nothing fo faire and lawfull, as well and Keicdhed. 
duly toplay the man,well to know how to leade this life. It is 
® 
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adiuine knowledge and very difficult, for a man to know how 
he ould lawfully enioy his owne ellence, lead his life accor.. 
dingtothecommon and naturall modell, to his proper con- 
ditions, not ſeeking thoſe that are {trange ; for all thoſe extra- 
uagancies, all thole artiticiall and ſtedied endeuours, thoſe 
wandring waies from the naturall and common,proceed from 
follic and pallion : theſe are malaJics, without which whileſt 
thiſe men would liue, not by playing the men,buc the divines, 
they play the fooles ; they would transforme themſclucs into 
angels,and they turne chemſelues into bealts : awt des awt be- 
ftia : homo ſum, humani 4 me mhkil alienum puts + Either a God or a 
beaſt : I am a man, and [ account my felfe no other than humane. 
Manis a body and a foule, and itis not well doneto diſmnem- 
ber this building,to divide and ſeparate this brotherly and na- 
curall coniunRion z but contrariwiſe, wee ſhould renue it by 
mutuall offices, the ſpirit muſt awaken and reuiue the heauie 
bodie, the bodie mull (tay the lightnelle of the (pirit, which 
many times prooues but a trouble-teaſt ; the (pirit mult aſliſt 
and fauour the bodie, as the husband the wife, and not reict 
it, not hatc it, It muſt not refuſe to participate the naturall 
pleaſures thereof, which are iuſt, and ſuch as betit that mari. 
agethat is betwixt them, alwaics holding thercin, as the more 
wile, a true moderation, A man mult (tudic, know,and medi- 
tate onthis life, to the end he may returne condigne thankes 
vnto him who hath lent it, There is nothing which Godhath 
made for vs in this preſent lifeynworthy our care, and wee are 
accountable forthem, cuen to the very haircs of our head; for 
it is no frivolous warrant or commiſſion for a man to direct 
himfelfeand his life according to his naturall condition, but 
God hath giucnit him ſcrioully and exprelly.” 

But what greater follic is there, and more againſt nature, 
than to account our ations vitious,becaule they arc naturall; 
vnworthic becauſe they are necetlaric ? Now this ncce{litie 
and pleaſite is an excellent mariage made by God himſelfe, 
Nature willeth very wiſely, thatthoſe ations which it hath 
cnivined vs forour nccellitic, be alſo delightfull, inviting vs 
thereunto not only by reaſon, buralſo by appetite; and theſe 
rules theſe kinde of men gocabout to breake. lt is an equall 
faultandiniuſtice,toleath and condemacall Im 
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them, by louing them ouer-much, we mult neither run 
yy nor EN Brent them, and vſcthem 
diſcreetly and moderatly, as ſhall preſently be aid ia the rule, 
Tem ewhich is the tule of our pleaſures, condemneth 
2s well the inſen(ibilitic and privation of all pleaſure, fwporeme 
zaxre, which isthe failing extreminie, as intcmperancie, Lb5- 
dinem, which is the exceeding extremitie. Contra natwam eff 
rorquere cor pru ſnums, faciles odyſe munditias & ſquallorem appe. 
tere : delicatas res eupere luxurie ft, vſitatas & non A010 PAT A- 
bules fugere, dementia eſt. It is againſt nature to force our ſclues, 
te hare and contemne neate and neccſſarie things, and to deſire fil- 
thine ſe and deformuty : It i wantonnes to dejire delicate things and 
meere madnes to awed thoſe that are common and needfull. 

Hethat delireth todiſcard his ſoule, let him boldly do it if 
hecan, when his bodie is not in healch, but endureth ſome 
torment, to the end he may disburthen himſelfe of that con- 
tagion : but hecannot do it, as likewiſe he ought not to do it ; 
for toſpeake according to right and reaſon, itſhould never 
abandon the bodiezitis apiſhneſle to docit, it ſhould behold 

leaſure and ſorrow with a like ſerled countenance, in the one 
amy, the other cheeretuly : but in all caſes it ſhould 
allilt the bodie, to maintaine it alwaiesin order. 

Tocontemne the world, is a braue propoſition and many 
eclight, nay glory toſ(peake,to diſcourſe thereof,but I can not 
percciue that they well vnderſtand it, much letle that they 
practiſe it : what is it to contemne the world ? What is this 
world? Is it the heauen, the carth, and in a word the creatures 
that are therein? No I thinkenot ſo; Whatthen? Is itthe vic, 
the profit, the (eruice, and commoditice that we gather there- 
by ? If ſo, what ingratitude is this againſt the authour that 
hath madethem to theſe ends? What accuſation againlt na- 
ture? What reaſon ro contemne them? If (in the end )chou 
wilt (ay that it is neither the one, northe other, but itis the a- 
bule of them, the vanities, follic, exceile and wickednes that 
isin the world; I may anſwere that it were well ſaid, if this 
wereot the world, bur they are notſo , but againſt the world, 
and the policie thereof, they are thy owne additions, not na- 
eurall, but artificiall. Topreſerue a ſelfe from them as wil- 
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world, which remaineth wholly entire without i;but it is wel 
tovſerheworld , well to gouernethy (elfe in the world, and as 
diuinitic teachcth, to makevſe and benefit of the world, and 
not to enioy it, vir, non frm, Now theſekindof people thinke 
to practiſe the contempt of the world , by certaine outward 
particular maners and faſhions, ſeparated by the common 
courſeof the world : but this is but mockerie. There isno- 
thing in the world {o exquiſite, the world laugheth nor, and is 
not {Oo wanton within it ſelfe, as without, in thofeplaces where 
men make profellion of fiying it, and trampling it vnder foor, 
which is ſpoken againſt hypocrites, who haue ſo much dege- 
nerated from their beginning, that there remaineth nothing 
butche habit, and isalfo very much changed, if not in forme; 
at the lcalt in matter , which ſerueth them tor no ether vſe, 
than topuffethem vp, to make them more bold and impu- 
dent, which is quitecontrarietotheir inſtitution, Ye vobrs qu 
circnitis mare (+ aridam nt fariatis unum proſelytum, > c:xmfa- 
Hom fuerit, facitts ſilum gehenne : Woe be to you that compaſſe ſea 
and land, to make one of your profeſſion, and when he is mage , yee 
make him twofold more the childe of bell : and notagainlt the 
good, much lelle againlt the eſtate in it (clfe which is the 
{choole of trucand holy Philofophic, It is then a fantalticall 
and vnnaturall opinion, generally to reietand condemne all 
delires and pleaſures. God is the creator and author of plca- 
lure, Plantanit dominus paradifum veluptatis, poſovt hominem in 
paradiſe volupratis, protulit omne liyynum pulchrum , [1:4ue, acle- 
fabile, God planted the paradiſe of pleaſure , whirem be placed 
man, which-brought foorth all kind of beamtifull , ſweere and drle- 
Habls trees, as'hall be ſaid. Butwe mult firſt learne how to 
carv our ſelues taercin, 

T his inftru&iun may be reduced to foure points (which it 


The ſicond pare NEUE mortified men, and great contemners of the world did 
the rule invwr know how to put in praiſe, they would worke wonders ) to 
pleaſures nd], know little, naturally, moderately, and by a ſhort relation to 


dc res, 
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himſelfe. Theſefoure go almoſt alwaies together, and maxe 
an entire and perfe&rule, and he that will may gather and 
comprehend all theſe foure inthis word,Naturally,tor nature 
isthe fundamentall and ſufficient rule forall. But yet to make 
the matter more cleaze and calle, we will diltinguiſh theſe 
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foure points. Thefirſt poine of chiscule, is to deſirelittle : A 1;ute, 


ſhortgood, but an aſſured meancs to braue fortune, taking 
from it allaccidenes, andall power -auer vsto hinder the hap- 
piecontentofour life: and ina word, to be wile, is to ſhorten 
our delires, todelire either little,or nothing at all. He that de- 
ſircth nothing althought he have nothing, is as rich as he that 
ſeiſeth the whole world, for both come to onecnd : Ni 
we crefb av habeas, an now concypiſcas : It 1s all one whether tho 
haft it, or no, if thou defireſt i nut +and therefore it was well (aid, 
T hat it is not multitude and abundance that contenteth and 
inricheth, but want, yeanoching, 1c is the want of delire, for 
he that is poore in delires is rich in contentment, Summe ope- 
inopia Cupiditaruns. The want of defires, is great riches, To be 
briefe, hethat delireth nothing 1s in ſome ort like vato God, 
and thoſe that arealreadiebletjed, who arc happic & bleiled, 
mot becauſethey haue and pollctTeall, but becauſe they delire 
nothing: 2s deſidermms ſm clauſit, cum Tone de farkieitate cone 
tendit. Who bridleth bis deſire, comtendeth een with Inpuer in fe- 
lietie, Contrarily , it we let looſethe bridle toour appetite to 
tollow abundance and delicacic,we ſhall continue in perpetu- 
all paine & labour ; ſuperfluous things will become necetlary, 
our ſoules will be made (laues to our bodies , & wecanliueno 
longer, than that we liue in pleaſure &delight, If we moderate 
not our pleaſures & delires , & mealurethem not by the com- 
palle of reaſon,opinion will carie vsinto a headlong downfal, 
where there is neither bottome nor brinke : as for example, 
we willmake our ſhoogs of veluet, afterwards ofcloth of gold, 
& lalltly of embroderiewith pearles and diamonds ; we will 
build our houſes of marble, afterwards of iaſper & porpherie, 
Now ehis meane for a man to inrich hunſclte, & to _ him 
contentis very iult,& inthe power of euery man: he need not 
ro (ecke this contentment ellewhere andwithout himſclfe, let 
hun but aske it, and he preſently obteineth it of bimſelfe. Let 
him ſtay thecourſeof his delires, it is iniuſtice to importune 
God,Nature, the world by vowes and prayers,to giuc him any 
thing, lince he hath ſo excellent a meane in his owne powet 
toattaine thereunto, VVhy ſhould I rather defire another to 
g'uevnto me, than my ſelfe not to delire ? Lnare potimce 4 
ſortuna unpetrem 138 det , quam 4 me mepetam ? Gnare autem.s 
g 2 petam 
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petam oblituy fragilitatus knmana ? Wherefore ſhould I rather dg. 
fire fortune to gine onto mee, then | ſecke ut of my ſelfe ? but where. 
fore ſhould [ defire the oblinion of humane > ny ?.If I cannoer 
or will not obÞteine of my ſ[elfe-not to delire, how and with 
what facecan I preiſe another to giue , ouer whom I haue no 
right nor power ? The firſt rule then touching our delircs and 
pleaſures is, that this ( little ) or at leaſt a mediocritie and (uf. 
ticiencicis that which doth beſt content a wiſe man and keeps 
him in peace, Andthisisthe teaſon why I haue choſen for 
my deuice,Peac: and poxertie. With a foole nothing ſuffceth, 
nothing hath certeintie or content : he is likethe Moone, 
who asketh a garment that might fit it ; butit wasan(wered, 
Tharthat was not poſlible, becauſe it was ſometimes great, 

ſometimes little, and alwaies changeable 
The other point couſen-germaneto this,is (naturally) : for 
we know thatthere are two forts of delires and pleaſures, the 
one naturall,and theſe arc iult and lawfull, and are likewiſe in 
bealts limited and ſhort, whoſe end a man may fee : accor- 
dingtotheſe,no man is indigent, for euery thing yeclds ſome- 
thing tocontent, Nature is contented with little, and hath (o 
provided, thatin all things, that which ſuthceth is at hand 
and in our owne power , Parabile eſt quod natura deſiderat 
Expoſu um : ad manum eſt quod /at eſt. Readie and at hand is it, that 
nature deſires ; and at hand alſo that which ſufficeth, It is this 
which naturedemandeth for the preferuation of it owne cf- 
ſence, it is a fauour for which we are to thanke Nature, that 
thoſe things that are necellarie fOrthis life, it hath made ealic 
to finde,and ſuch as are hardly obteined are not ſo necellarics 
and that ſeeking without palſion that which nature delireth, 
fortunecan noway depriue vs of it, To theſe kinde of delires 
aman may adde(though they be not truely naturall, yet they 
came very neere ) thoſethat reſpe& the vie and condition of 
eucry oneof vs, which are ſomewhat beyond, and moreat 
large than thoſe that are exa&tly naturall , & ſoare jult & law- 
full in theſecond place. The other delires are beyond na- 
ture, proceeding from an opinion and fantalie, artiiciall , ſu- 
perfluous, and truly paſſions, which we may todiſtinguiſh 
themby name fromothers, call cupiditics or luſts, whereof 
we hauc ſpoken before at Jarge in the pallions : from ans" 
Py | wilc 
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wiſe man muſt whollic and abſolutely defend himſelfe, $ 

The third, which is moderately and without excetle, hath Moderately, 
a large field and divers parts, but which may be drawen to See. ;. 
two heads ; that is toſay, to delire without the hurt of ano- «p- 38. 
ther, ofhimſelfe; of another without his (candall , offence, 
lolle, prejudice ; of himſelfe ; without the lolle of his health, 
his leaſure, his funions and affaires, his honour, his duty. 

The fourth is a ſhort and cllentiall relation to himſelfe; 9 

beſides that the carriere of our defiers and pleaſures muſt be © 14/a1ies. 
circumſcribed, limited,and ſhort, their courſe likewiſe muſt 
be managed,not ina right line, which makes an end el{where 
and without itſelfe; butin a circle, the two points whereof 
doe meet and end in our ſelues. Thoſe aRions that are dire- 
Red without this reflexion, and this ſhort and clſentiall tur- 
ning, as of couctousand ambitious men , and diuers others, 
whorunne point blanke, and are alwaics without them, arc 
vaine and vnſlound. 


Cuayr, VIL 
To carrie himſelfe moderately and equally in proſperitie 


and adxcrſitic, 


Here is a twofolde fortune, wherewith weare to enter the 1 
liſt, good andill , proſperity and aduerlitie; theſearethe 
twocombats, the two dangerous times, wherein it ſtandeth 
vs vpon to ſtand vpon our guard, and togather our wits a- 
bout vs: they are the twoſchooles, eflayes, and touch-{tones 
of the ſpirit of man. 

Thevulgar ignoraut ſort doe acknowledge but one: they 2 
do not beleeuethat we haue any thing todo, that there is any The opinien of 
difficultie, any fight or contradiQtion with proſperitic and **%*8*" 
good fortane, whereinthey are ſo tranſported with ioy,that 
they know not what they do, there is norulewiththem : and 
in affliction they are as much aſtoniſhed and beaten downe 
as they that are dangerouſly ficke, and are in continuall an- 
guiſh, not being able to endurecither heat or colde, 3 

The wiſe men of the world acknowledege both , and im- #%.b of the 
puteit to one and theſame vice and follic, notto know how mmm _ 
to command in profperitic,and howtocartric our {cluesin ad- - . rh ts... 
Xtz ucrlitie 3 adve: £1, 
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nerſicie : but which is the mere difficult and dangerous, they 

arenotwholly of one accord, ſome ſaying it is aduerſitie, by 

reaſon of the horror and bitterneſle thereof, Difficduu eſt tri. 
ſtuiam ſuſtinere quam a delectabilibua abſtinere : mains eſt diſſict 

lia perſtringere quam leta moderari. Harder it u to ſuſteyne griefe, 

then te abſt aine from pleaſures, but more hard to paſſe through dif. 

ficwlt things, then to moderate our pleaſures. Someaftirming itts 
be proſperitic, which by her ſweet and plealing Hatterie doth 

abate and mollifiethe ſpirit , and inſenſibly robbeth it of it 

due temperature, force and vigor, as Dali/a did Samſon, in 

ſuch ſort that many that are obdurate, obſtinate, and invin- 

Cible in aduerlitic, haue ſuffered themſclues to be taken by 

the flattering allurementsof proſperitie, <Alagni labor eff 

ferre proſpernatem : (egetem nimaſternit ybertas, fic unmoderata 

felicitas rumpit, Great labour us it to line wproſperitie : too much 

plentie plaſneth downe the corne : ſo too much felicitie caſteth ws 

downs, And againe, afflition moueth euen our enemies to 

pitie, proſperitic our friends to enuie, In aduerlitica man (ce. 
ing hiwſelteabandoned by all, and that all his hopes arere- 

duced vatohimſelfe, he taketh heart at graile, he rowzeth 

himſelfe, callcs his wits about him, and with all his power 

addes his owne endeuvoprs to his owne helpe : inproſperitic 
ſeeing him(clte afliſted by all that laugh at him , and applaud 
all he doth, hegroweth lazic and carelefle, truſting in others, 
withoutany apprehenlion of danger or diffcultie , and per- 
fvading himſcitecthat all isin ſafetie, when he is many times 
therein much deceiued. It may be, that according tothe di- 
verlitie of natures and complexions both opinions are true; 

bur touching the veilitie of cither, it iscertaine, that aducrlitic 
hath this preheminence, it is the ſeed, the occaſion, the mat- 
ecr of well-doing, the field of heroicall vertues, Vireſcir value. 

re virtns, age fortune ſana conſilia me lus in malic ſapimus, ſecun- 
da reflum anfernnt. Vertne floriſheth by aduer fitie, we better know 
ſound adniſe by the difficult = of aiſtaſterous things ; proſperity 
blindeth the truth. 

Now wiſedome teacheth vs to hold our (clues indifferent 
and vpright in all our life, andto keepe alwaies one and the 
ſamecountenance , pleaſant and conſtant. A wiſe man isa 
skilfull artificer, who maketh profit of all ; of euery my . 

, workct 
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worketh and formeth vertue, as that excellent Painter Ph. 
dias, all maner of images , whatſoever lighteth into his hands 
hemaketh ita ht ſubic to doe good, and with oneand the 
ſame countenance hee beholdcth the two different faces of 
Fortune , Ad wiroſque caſms [apiens aptus eft , bonorum reltor, 
wolorum wittor : In ſecund:s non confidit, inaduerſis non defiext, 
nec anidus periculs , nec fugax , proſperitatem non expettans , ad 
urrmmque parates ; aduerſns virumane imtrepidus , nec illins twe 
mult, nec bins fulgore percuſſms, Contra calamitates fortis & 
contumax, lnxurie non aduerſus tantum, ſed & infeitus : hoc pre. 
Cipuum in humams rebus erigere animun ſupra minas & promiſſa 
une. eA wiſe man firerh himſelfe for all fortunes, he gouerneth 
the good [ubdxcth the exill ; He preſumes not in proſperitie, nor de- 
ſpares in aduerſity, he neit ber deſires danger, nor ſpunnes it , he exe 
pelterh not proſperity, but is readje at all aſſaies, fearing neither fe- 
hcitie nor aduer ſitie ; not moned with the clamor »f the one, nor the 
glorie of the other, Strong and deſpiſing all miſeries not only againſt 
all ſuper fluitie and exceſſe but enen an enemy onto it who inwor 
ly thimgs, hath a ſpirit exefted aboue fortunes threats or promiſes... 
iſdomefurniſheth vs with armes & diſcipline for both c 6- 
bats; againſt aduerſity with a (purre, teaching vs to raiſe, to 
ſtrengthen & incite ourcourage z& this is the vertue of forti- 
tude: _ proſperitie, it furniſheth vs with a bridle,and 
teacheth vs to keepe & clap downe our wings , & to keepe our 
ſelues within the bounds of modcſticy and this is thevertue of 
temperancie : theſcare the two morall vertues, againſt the 
two fortuncs, which that great Philoſopher Epifterns did very 
well lignifie, conteining in two words al morall Philofophie, 
ſuitine & abſtine, beare the cuill , that is, aduerlitie ; abſtaine 
from the good, that is, from pleaſure & proſperity. The par- 
ticular aduiſements againſt the particular proſperities and ad. 
verlities ſhall be in thethird booke following, in thevertue of 
fortitude and temperancie. Heere wewill only ſet downe the 
generall inſtructions and remedies againlt all proſperiticand 
aduerlitie, becauſe in this booke weteach the way in generall 
vnto wiſdome, as hath been ſaid in the preface thereof, 
_— all proſperity,the common doftrineand counſel] 
conli 
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eh in three points : The firſt,that honors, riches, and of Proſprrithn, 


the fauours of fortune, areill and wrongfullic accounted and 
X 4 called 
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called goods, ſince they neither make a man good, norre- 
forme a wicked man, and are common both to good and 
wicked. Hethat calleth them goods,and in them hath placed 
thegood of man, hath faltned our telicitie to a rotten cable, 
and ancred it in the quick-ſands. For what is there more vn- 
certaineand inconſtant, thanthe potleſlion of ſuch goods, 
which comeand goe, palle and runne on like a riuer? like a 
river they make a noyſe, at their comming in, they are tull of 
violence, they are troubled ; their entrance is full of vexation, 
and they vaniihin a moment z and when they are quite dried 
vp,there remaineth nothing in the bottome but the mud, 

The ſecond pointis to remember, that proſperitic is like a 
honnied poiſon, (weet and pleaſant , but dangerous, whereof 
we mult cake very good heed. When fortune laugheth, and 
cuery thing falleth out according to our owne hearts, then 
ſhould = \ molt,and ſtand vpon our guard,bridle our af. 
fections, compole ourations by n— ny. all auoid pre- 
ſumption, which ordinarily followeth the fauour of the time, 
Proſperitie is a llipperie pale, wherein a man mult take (ure 
footing, for there is no time wherein men doe more forget 
God. Iris a rareand dithcule thing to find a man who doth 
willingly attribute vnto him the cauſe of his felicitie. And 
this is the cauſe why in the greztelſt proſperity wee mult vſe 
the counſel! of our friends, and giue them more auchority o. 
uer vs, than at other times ; and therefore we mult cary our 
ſelues as in an cuill and dangerous way, go with feare and 
doubt, defiringthehand and helpe of another. In thdle times 
of proſperitic, aduerlitic is a medicine, becaule it leadeth vs to 
the knowledge of our (elucs. 

Thethird is torctaine our deſires, and toſet a meaſure vn- 
tothem, Proſperity puffeth vp the heart, (purreth vs for- 
ward, findeth nothing dithcult, breedeth alwayes a deſire of 
great marters ( asthey that by cating get an appetite )and it 
caricth vs beyond our (clues, & in this (tateitis where a man 
loſeth himſelfe, drowneth & maketh a mockery of himſelfe. 
Heplaycth the Monkey,who leapeth from bough to bough, 
till hecometo the top of the tree, and then ſheweth his taile, 
O how many haue been loſt , and haue periſhed miſerablie, 
by the want of diſcretion to moderate themſclues in their 

proſperitic | 


gy Rs fas, 


peritie | We mult therefore either ſtay our (clues, or go 
orward with a ſlower paſe, if wewill enioy the benefit of our 
proſperity, and not hold our ſc]Jues.alwaies in chaſe and pur- 
chaſe. Itis wiſdomgto know how to ſettle our owne rett, our 
ownecontentment, which cannot be where there isno (tay, 
no end. $1 qua four: non poſſunt, extra ſapientia ſunt. What can 
not be determmed is b:yond wiſdome. 
Againſt all aduerſiti , theſearethe generall aduiſements. 
In the firſt place, wemuſlt take heed of the common and vul- 
ar opinion,erroneous and alwaias difterent from true reaſon 
for todiſcredit andto bring into hatred and horror all aduer- 
ſitie and afflitions, they call them euils , diſaſters, uiiſchicts, 
although all outward things be neither good nor evill.Neuer 
did aduerlitie make a man wicked, but hath rarher ferued as 
a meanesto mend thoſe that are wicked , and are common 
both tothegood and to the wicked, 
Doubeleſfe, croiſes and heawie accidents are common to 
all, bue they worke divers eftets, according to that ſubicR 
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whereupon they light, T'o tooles and reprobate perſons they 2 þu; awerſty, 


ſcrueto driuvethem into deſpaire, toaffli& and enrage them : 
Perhaps they cuforce them ( if they be heauy & extreame )to 
ſtoope,tocrievnto God, to looke vpvnto- heauen ; but that 
isall : Tolinners and offenders they are ſo many liuelicin- 
ſtructions, & compultionsto put them in minde of their du- 
tic, andto bring them tothe knowledge of God : To vertu. 
ous people, they arethe liſts and theaters wherein to exerciſe 
their vertue, to winne vnto themſelues greater commendati- 
onsand a neerer alliance with God : To wile men they are 
matterof good , and ſometimes (tages and degrees whereby 
to palle and mount vp to all height and greatnelle, as weſee 
and may read of diuers, who being allailed by ſuch and (o 
great crolles, as a man would haue thought them theirvrter 
ouerthrow and vndoing, have beene raiſed by the ſeife ſame 
meanes tothe highelt pitch of their owne delires, and contra- 
riwiſe without that infelicitie, had (till remained vader hat- 
ches, as that great e Athenian Captaine knew well, when hee 
laid, Perieramns niſi ery(ſemus. We ſhould utterly haze periſhed, 
if we had nor periſhed, Avery excellent example heereof was 
Joſeph the (on of [aceb, It is true that theſe are blowes from 


keauen, 


I0 
It hath three 


eavſer & three 
effects, 


heaues, but the vertue and wiſedome of man ſerueth as a pro- 
per inſtrument, from whence came that wiſe ſaying of the Sa- 
ges, To make of neceſſitie a vertae, It isa very good husbandry, 
and the firſt je of a wiſe man, to draw good from euill, 
to handle his aftaires with ſuch dexteritic, and (o to winnethe 
winde,and to ſet the bias,that of that which is ill, he may make 
good vie, and better his owne condition. 

Atflitions and aduerfitics proceede from three cauſcs 
whichare the three authors & workers of our puniſhments ; 
linne the firſt inventor which hath broughethem into nature, 
the anger and iultice of God, which ſerteth them aworke as 
his Commillarics and executioners the policic of theworl4 
troubled and changed by linne, wherein as a generall reuolt, 
and ciuill tumulrt, things not being intheir due places, and 
not doing their othce, all cuils do ſpring and ariſe, as ina bo- 
dy the diliointing ofthe members,t — _ the bones 
bringeth great paine, and much vnquietnelle. T hele three 
are not hs vs, the firſt  - be hated of all as our 
enemy,the ſecond tobe feared as terrible,thethird to be auoi- 
ded as an impoſture. Thata man may the better defend and 

it himſelfe fromall three, there is no better way than to vſe 

cirowne proper armes, wherewith they puniſh vs, as Daxid 
cutoff _ _ with —_— ſword, making of —_ 
avertuc, c Inc and affliction, turning them again 
themſclucs. AMiRion isthe true fruit or hngs of fn bong 
well taken isthe death and ruinethereof, and it doth that to 
the author thereof, which the viper dochto his damme that 
brought himfoorth, It is the oileof the Scorpion,which hea» 
leth his owne ſting, toche end it may periſh by it owne inven. 
tion : peryt arte ſua : PArmmur quid peccanimts: parmur If non pec- 
cemm, He periſheth by bis owne arte : we ſuffer becauſe wee haue 
ſinned : we fuſfer thas we ſhould not ſin, It isthetile of the ſoule, 
which ſcoureth, purifteth&clen(eth itfrom all lin. And con- 
ſequently it appeaſeth the anger of God, & freeth vs fromthe 
priſonsand bands of Iultice,to bring vs into the faire & cleare 
ſun-ſhinc of grace and mercy, Finally, it weaneth vs from the 
world, it plucketh vs from the dug, and mwaketh vs diſtaſte 
with the bitternetle thereof, like wormwood vponthetcat of 
the nurſe, the (weet milke and food of this deceitfull _ 
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in proſperity and adwer fitie. 319 
A great and principall meane fora man tocarrie himſclfe 


well in advuerlitie, isto bean honeſt man. A verruous man # grnorel ad 
is more peaccable in aduerlity, than a vitious in proſpe- «««, 


ritie : like thoſe that haue a feuer, who fecle and hnde more 
harme and violence in the heat andcold thereof, and inthe 
extreamitie of thar fittes, than ſuch as arcſound in the heat 
and cold of Summer and Winter. And cuecn {o they that 
hauetheir conſcicnces ſicke, are much more tormented, than 
they that are ſound, that are honeſt men. For having the 
inward part whole and healthful, chey can no way bee en- 
damaged by the outward , eſpecially oppoling againſt it a 
good courage, 

Aduerliticsare of two ſorts : ſome are true and naturall, as 


ſicknelle,griefes, loile of thoſe things we loue : others are falle A» «4vice more 
& fained, cither by a common or particular opinion, and not #2. 


inveritie. That it is ſo, man hath hisſpirit and bedy as much 
atcommand, as before they hapned. Totheſe kind of men, 
only this one word ; That which thou complainelt of, is nei- 
ther painfull nor rrqubleſome, butthou makeſt it ſuch, and 
makelt thy (elfe to belecue it. 

As touching the true and naturall, the more prompe and 


popular and more (ound opinions arethe more naturall and Netered. 


more jult, Firſt we muſt remember, that a man indureth no- 


To ondare & nee 


thingagainſt the humane and naturall law, lincecuen atthe , © —_y 
birth of man all theſe things areannexed, and oiuenas ordi- 21t * 


nary, In whatſocuer dothattii&t vs,letvs conlider two things, 
the nature of that that hapneth vntovs, and that which is in 
our (clues: and viing things according to nature, we can re- 
ceiuveno tedioul! nails or oftencethereby, For offence isa ma- 
ladic of the ſoule contrary to nature, and therefore ſhould by 
no meancs come necrevntovs., T hereis not any accident in 
the world which may happen vnto vs, wherein nature hath 
not prepared an aptnelle in vs to receiue it, and to turne it 
to our contentment. There is no maner of life fo (trait that 
hath not ſomeſolace aud recreation. There is ne priſon (o 
eng and darkethat gives not place toa ſong ſometimes to 
comfort apriſoner, /onas had leaſure tomake his prayerr vn- 
to God cueninthe bellic ofthe Whale, and was heard. Itisa 
fauour of nature that i finderh a remedice and — 
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320 Tocariehimſelfe moderately and equally 
cuils inthe bearing of them, it being ſo that man is borne to 
be ſubieRtoall ſorts of miſcries, omma ad que gemnimm,que &x- 
paneſcumus irvbuta ite ſunt. All thimgs that affitt or greene v1,are 
the tributes of life. 

Secondly, we muſt remember, that there is only the leſſer 


Ir towcberh but part of manſubieRtto fortune ; we haue the principall in our 
#he leſſer part = owne power, and it cannot be ouercome without our owne 


of ma 2, 
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conſent. Fortune may make a man poore, ſicke,affli&ed,bur 
not vitious, dillolute, deieted ; it cannottake from vs probi- 
tie, COUrage, vertue. 

Afterwards we mult come to fidelitie,reaſon, juſtice, Many 
times a man complaineth vaniulſtlie, for though he be ſome. 
times ſurpriſed with ſome ill accident, yethe is more often 
with a good, and ſothe one muſt recempence the other. And 
ifa man conſider well thereof, he ſhall find more reaſon to 
content himſclfe with his good fortunes, than to complaine 
of his bad : and as we turne our eyes from thoſe things that 
offend vs, and delight to caſt them vpon greene and plcaſanc 
colours, ſo muſt we dwuert our thoughts from heauic and me- 
lancholike occurrents,and applicthem to thoſe that are plea- 
ſantand plealingvnto vs, Butwe are malicious reſembli 
cupping-glaſles, which draw the corrupt bloud, and leaue the 
good, like a couctous man who (clleth the beſt wine, and 
drinks the worſt, like little children, from whom if you take 
away one of their play-games, in a furie they caſt away all 
the reſt, For if any misfortune happen vnto vs, wee torment 
ourſelues, and forget all chereſt x may any way comfort 
vs : yeaſomethere arethat for ſmall lofſes terme themſelues 
vnfortunate in all chings, and forget that they cuer received 
any good, inſuch ſort that an ounce of adueriity brings them 
more hartie griefethenten thouſand of proſperitie, pleaſure 
or delight. 

Wemuſl likewiſe caſt our eyes vpon thoſe that are of a 
far worſe condition than our (clues, would thinkethem- 
ſelucs happic if they werem our place. 

Cum tib1 diſpliceat rerun fortuna twarum, 
eAlterua fpetia, qne ſir diſcrome peior. 
When as thy fortune doth onpleaſant ſceme 
The difference by another mayſt thou deeme. 


To gonerne his defires and pleaſures. 321 

le were good and nccellarie that theſe complainers did =, , 
practiſe theſaying and aduice of a wiſe man, that if all che e- 
uils that men (utter ſhould be compared with che bleſlings 
they enioy, the diuilion being <quallie made, they may (cv 
by che ouerplus of that good they enioy, the iniultice of their 
complaint, 

Atteralltheſe opinions, we may conclude that there are 
two great remedies againſt all euils and adueriitics , which 
may be reduced almolt roone z Cuſtometfor the vulgar and , 
baſer ſort, and medication for the wiſer. Both of them have 
their force from time,the common & (trongelt ſalue again(t 
all euils; burche wiſe cake it before hand, this is forelight, and 
the feeble and vulgar ſortatter hand, That Cultome preuat- 
leth much ir doth plainly appeare, in that thoſe things that 
are molt r.dious and offeniiue, are made thereby calic and 
plealing. Nature calamuatum molliment wm conſuetudimem mn. 
wentt, Cuſlome mutigateth calamitie, Slaves weepe when they 
enter into the gallies, and before three months be ended 
they ling, I hey that hauenot beene accultomed to theſea, 
are afeard, thoughit be ar the calmeſt, when they wey ankor, 
whereas the mariners laugh inthe middeſt of arempelt. The 
witegrowerh deſperate atche death of hir husband, and be. 
forea yeere be exp.red ſhe loues another. Time and cultome 
brings ali chingseo paſle ; that wh.ch off:ndeth vs is the no- 
velnie of chat which happencth vnto vs, Omma noutate gran- 
ra /unt, eAlil new and wnexpetted croſſes , are more mtolerable. 

Meditation performeth the ſame office with wiſe men,and 15 
by the furce thereot things are made familiar and ordinarie, Foreſroe on 

[i 84d 11. . 

ne aly din paticndo let 1 facint , ſapiens lenia facit din cogtam- F 
do, That which ſome make (1 ht by long ſuffermg, awiſe man make: 
linht and caſic by long contation, Hee conſidereth exatly ehe 
natureof all chings that may offend him, and preſeaterh vn- 
to humlclte whatſocuer may happen vato him molt gricuous 
and inſupportable, as lickenelle, pouertie, exile, iniurics, and 
examineth ia them all thatwh.ch is according to nature or 
contrary toit, For forelight or providence is a great remedy 
againlt all euils, which can not briog any great alteration or 
chauge, hapning to a man that attenderh them ; whereas 
coutraric they wound and hurt him greatly , that ſuttereth 
| himlelte 


322 To cary himſclfe moderately and wiſely 
himſelfe to be ſurpriſed by them. Meditation and diſcourſe 
is that which giucth the true ceraper to theſoule, preparcth it, 
confhrmeth it againlt all a{laules, rakes it hard, fechic.im - 
netrable againlt whatſocucr would wound or hurt it, Sudden 
accidents how great ſacuer,can giveno blow to him that 
keepes himſelte vpon his guard,and is alwaics ready to recciuc 
them. Promeditats mal; malls 1itus venit : quicgned ws 48 
eſt din, lexines accidit : The hurt ut ſmall, if the harme before bee 
hnowen : whatſoeuer wee doe long expett, doth happen the lighter. 
Now to attaine this foreſight, wee mult firſt know that na- 
turchath placed vs heere, as in a thorny and flippery place 
chat that which is happened vato another, may allo light 
vponys ; thatthatwhich hangeth ouer all, may fall vpon e- 
uery one of vs z and that inal the atfaires that wee vndertake, 
wee preme4irarte the inconuenieaces and cuill encounters 
which may happen vnto vs, to the cnd wee bee nor ſurpyi- 
fed rnawares. O how much arc wee decciued, and how 
little iudgement have wee, when wee thinke that that which 
hapneth to others cannot likewiſe fall ypon vs ! When wee 
will not be warie and prouident, for tcare leſt wee ſhould bee 
thought fearctull, - Contrariwiſe, if wee take knowledge of 
things, as reaſon would haue vs, we would rather wonder that 
ſofewcrotles happen vato vs, and thatthoſe accidents that 
follow vsſo neere, have (taied (o long before they catch vs, 
and having caught vs, how they ſhould handle vs (o mildly, 
Heethattaketh heede, and conlidereth the aduerlitic of ano- 
ther, as a thing thatmay happen vnto himſelte, beforc it ſhall 
happen, is ſutticiently armed, VVe mult thinke ofail,and ex- 
pet che worſt ; they are fooles, and ill adviſed, that lay, I had 
notthoughtit. It isan old ſaying, that hee that is ſuddenly 
{urpriſed,is halfebeaten,and he that is warncd is halte armed, 
Lav it Is ewoagain(t one. A wile man intime of peace makes 
lis preparation for warre : A good matiner betore hee goe 
foorthof the haven, makes prowilion of what is necellaric to 
r<liſt the violence of atempelt: it isc00 lateto provide againlt 
ain cull, when itis alrcady come, In whatſocucr we arc pre- 
pared before hand, wee hnde our (clucs apt and admirable, 
v hatdiftculticlocucr it have ; and contrariwile there is not a- 
ny thing ſo calicthat doth not hurt and hinder vs, it wee bee 
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© #n proſperitie ind aduey ſitic. 32} 
but noueliſts therein ; 14 v1idendun ne quid mopinaton / nobis, 

4 nntia nouItate gr aura ſunt : We ought to foreſee that nothing 
Lo wnt 0 v5 vulooked for, becauſe all nowelties are the more gree. 
wow. Doubtleſſe it ſeemeth that if we were (o prouident as we 
ſhould and may be,we ſhould wonder at nothing. T hat which 
thou ſawelt before it came,is hapned vnto thee, why then won- 
dereſt thou ? Letvs then take a courſe that accidents doe nor 
ſurpriſe vs ; let vs ever [tand vpon ourguard, and foreſee what 
is to come, Ammus adnerſiu emma firmandus, ut dicere poſſimmn, 
you vila laborum, O 21790, NOKA 01 fACHES INOpiNANc ſur git, Onmaa 
perceps atque animo mecum ipſe peregi. Tu hodze ifta denuntias ; 
ego ſemper donuntians nwih1 + hommen parans ad humana, The 
munde muſt be armed for all things ; that we may hold nothuag teds- 
ous or pamfull, O virgin, there /cemes unto mee 4 newand ynexpe- 
fled countenance to appeare, [ hawe conſidered of all things, and ans 
reſolned thereof in munde, To day haſt thou ſhewed mee all theſe 
rhings, which alwazes [ foretold to my ſelfe : 1 bane framed man for 
bumane things, 
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To obey and obſerne the Lawes, Cuſtomer, and Ceremonies 
of the Countrey, how and um wh.t ſenſe, 


Ei as a ſauageand vntamed healt, will not ſuffer him- 
ſelfe to be taken, led, and handled by man, but either fli- 
eth and hideth himſelfe from him,or armeth himſelfe againt* 
him, and with furicaſſaulteth him, ifhee approch neere vnto 
him zinſuch ſortthata man mult vſe force mingled with Art 
and (ubniltie rorakeand tame him : So folliewil! notbe han- 
dled by reaſon, or wiſedome, but ſtriucth and (tirreth againit 
it, and addeth follievntotollic ; and therefore it mult beta- 
ken, and led, like a wilde beaſt, (that which a man is to a 
bealt, a wiſe man is to a foole) aſtoniſhed, feared, and kepe 
ſhort, that with the more eaſe it may be inſtructed and won, 
Now the proper meane or helpe thereunto, isagreatauthori- 
tic, a thundring power and grauitie, which may dazell itrwith 
the ſplendor et his lightning, Sola awthorit as eft que cogit ſtz- 
tos vt ad ſapentiam feſtinent : It is onely authoruie that mſorceth 
fooles to applie themſelnes ro wiſdeme, In a popular fight or (c- 


dition, 
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IF iCe ff of the Countrey, Oe. 
dition, if ſome , wiſe , ancient and vertuous onage 
comein rr he hatch wonne the publike TS of 
honour and vertue, preſently the mutinous people being 
ſtrucken andblinded with the brighe ſplendor of this autho- 
ritic, are quieted, attending what he will ſay vntothem, 
UVelurs magno im populo cum ſepe coorta 
Seditwo eſt, [exit que animis 1onobile oulgus, 
Tamaue faces &ſaxa volant , frror arma winiſtrat , 
Tum pictate grauem ac meritts, fi forte virum quens 
Conſpexere, ſilent, arretliſq, auribns aſtant, 
Ite yy diftis animos, of pettora mulcet. 
nen as the commons in tumultuous gui/e, 
with furious rage doe in ſedation riſe, 
Then ſtones, and fire, and all things flie about, 
as furve files the hands ofthat baſe rout, 
Wind if by chance a man both grane and ſage 
of good deſert, and rewerenc't for hu age, 
They hap to ſee, then ſilent ſtraight — fkand 
with liſting eares, his words ro vnderſtand, 
He with faire word; their ang: r doth afſſwage, 
rules their flout mindes, and doth appeaſe their rage. 
There is nothing greater in this world chan authoritie, 
which is an image of God, a meſſenger from Heauen : ifit be 
ſoucraigne, it is called maieſtie, if ſubalterne, authoritic : and 
by two things it is maintained, admiration and feare mingled 
together, Now this maieſtic and authoritic is hrlt and pro- 
perly inthe perſon of the (pueraigne prince and law-maker, 


| Where it is liuely, atuall and mooving, afterwards in his com- 


mandemenes and ordinances, that is tolay, inthe law, which 
is the head of the worke of the prince, and the image of aliuely 
and originall maicſtic, By this are fooles reduced,condutted, 
and guided, Behold then of what weight, neceſlicie and vrili- 
tic, authoritic and the law is in the world. 

The next authoritic and that which is likeſt to the law, is 
cuſtome, which is avother powerfull and emperious miltres ; 
Itſcaſcth vpon this power , and vſurpeth it traiterouſly and 
violently, tor itplantcth this authoritie by little and little, by 
ſtealth, as itwereinſenſibly, by a little plealing, and humble 
begianing z hauing (ctled and eſtabliſhed it (elfeby the hel pe 
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and tyrannicall v+ 


oftime it diſcoucrerh afterwards a farious 
ſage, = which chere is no more libertic or power left, 
ſomuch asto lift vp ones cies ; [t taketh it authorine from che 

ifeflion and vſethereof, it increaferh and ennobleth ir (clte 
| orminunnce like ariver it is dangerous to bring it backe 
to his originall feuntaine. | 

Law & cuſtome eſtabliih their authoricie diuerſly,cultome 
by litrle and lierle, with long time, fweerly and without force, 
by the common conſent of all, or che greater part,and the au- 
thour thereof are the people. Thelaw (pringeth vp in a mo- 
ment with authoritie and power, and taketh his torce from 
himchat hath power tocommand all, yea many times agaiaſt 
the liking of the ſubieRt, whereupon ſome compare it to a 
tyrant, andcuſtome toa king. Againe, cultome hath with 
ie neither reward nor puniſhment ;the law hath them boch, at 
lealt puniſhment, neverthcletlechey may mutually helpe and 
hinder one another. For cultome which is bur of ſutferance, 
authorized by the ſoucraigne, is better confirmed : and the 
law likewiſe fetlethit owne authoritie by pollcſſion and vic ; 
and contrariwile cultome may be caſchicred: by a contrarie 
l2w, and the law loſeth the force thereof by ſuffering a con- 
trary cuſtome : but ordinarily they are together, that islaw 
and cultome wiſe and (pirituall men conlidering it as a law, 
idiots and limple men as a cultome, 

Thereis not a thing more ſtrange, thanthe diuerlitic and 
ſtrangenes of ſome lawes and cultomes intheworld ; Neither 
isthere any opinion or imagination ſo variable, ſo madde, 
which is not eftabliſned by lawes and cuſtomes in ſome place 
or other, I amcontent to recite ſome of them, to ſhew thoſe 
that are hard of beleefe heerein, how farre this propolition 
doth go. Yet omittingto ſpeake of choſe things that belong 
eo religion, which is theſubie&t where the greateſt wonder. 
mentsand groſle(t jmpoſtures are : but becauſe itis without 
the commerceof men, and that tis not properlya culto ue, 
and where1tis calie to be deceiued, I will not meddle with ir, 
Scethen a brief of thoſethat for the (trangenes are be(t worth 
thenoting, To account it anothceof picticina certaincage 
to kill their parents & to cate them, In Innesto pay the ſhot, 
by yeclding their children, wiues and daughters to the plca- 
ſure 
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lureofthe holte : publike brocthelbouſcs of males : old men 
lending their wincsvnto yong : women common : an honor 
to women to haue accompanied with many men, and to cary 
their locks in che hembes of their garments : daughters to go 
with their privie parts vncouered, and maried women care» 
fullicto keepe them covered : to leaue the daughters to their 
pleaſures, and bei cat with child to enforcean obort in 
the lightand an e of all men ; but maried women to 
kcepe themſelueschaltc and faithtull ro their husbands : wo- 
men the firlt nighe before they companie with their huſ- 
bands, to receiue all the males of the eltate and profeſſion of 
their husbands, inuited tothe mariage, and ever aftcr to bee 
taithfull co their husbands : yoong maried womeato preſent 
their virguaitic to cheir prince, before they lie wich cheir 
husbands : mariages of males: women to goto war with their 
tsbands : to die and to kill themſclues at che deceaſe of their 
husbands, or ſhortly after : to permit widowes to marie a- 
gaine, if their husbands die a violent deach, and not other. 
wiſe : husbandsto be diuorced from their wives withour al- 
ledging any caule : to (cllthem it chey bee barren, co kill 
them for no other cauſe but becauſe they are «omen, and af. 
terwards to borrow women of others at their neede: women 
tobe delivered without paine or feare : to kill their children 
becauſe they are not faire, well featured, or without caule : at 
meate to wipe their fingers vpon their priuities and their 
* fecte: toliuewith mans ficth :to care ficth and th raw : many 
menand women tolic together to the number of eenneor 
twelue : to ſalute oncanother by putting the finger to the 
ground, and afterwards lifting it towards heaucn : to turne 
the back when they ſalute,and never to looke him on the face 
whom a man will honour : totake into the hand theſpettle of 
the prince : not toſpeaketorthe king butat a peepe-hole ; in 
a mans whole lifencucr cocurt his hare nor nailes : rocurrhe 
haire on one lide,and the nailes of one hand, and not of the 0+ 
ther : men topitlelitting, women ſtanding : to make holes 
and pits in the flelhof theface, and the dugs, to hang rings 
and iewcls mm : tocontemne death, to reccue it with 10y, to 
ſue for it, to pleade in publike for the honor thereof, as for a 
dignitic and fauour : to accountit an honourable burjall tobe 
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eaten with dogs, birds, to be boyled, curin peeces and 
ded, and the powder to beca(t into their ordinarie drinke. 
When wee come to judge of theſe cuſtomes , that is the 


complaintand the trouble : the vulgar ſotand pedante, arc Zxenineriee 


not eruubled heerewith, for cuery ſeditious rout condemnerh 
as barbarous and bealtly whatſocuer plcaſeth not their palat, 
that is tolay, thecommon vſe and cultome of their country, 
And if a man ſhall eel ehem, that others doeſpeake and iudge 
thcſame of ours, and are as much offended with ours, as wee 
with theirs, they cut a man ſhort after cheir maner, tearming 
them beaſts and barbarians, which is alwaicsto ſay the ſame 
thing. A wife man is more aduiſed, as ſhall be (aid,he maketh 
not (uch haſte to iudge, for feare leſt he wrong his owne iudg- 
ment : and to ſay the truth, there are many lawes and cu- 
flomes which ſeemeat the firlt view to be ſavage, inhumane, 
andcontraric to all reaſon, which if they were withour palki- 
on, and ſoundly conlidered of, it they were not found to be 
altogether iuſt and good, yer at the leaſt they would not bee 
without ſome reaſon and defence, Let vs take a-nong!t the 
relt for example the two firſt which wee hauc ſpoken of, 
which (ceme to be both the (trangeſt and fartheſt oft from 
the dutie of pietie : rokill their owne parents at a certaine age, 
and to-cate them. They that hauerhis cultome doe take it rv 
be ateltimonie of pictie and good affeHion,endeuoring ther- 
by brit of mecre pitic todeliuer their old parents, nor onely 
ynprofitabletorhemſelues and others, but burchenſome,lan- 
guiſhing, and leading a paintull and troubleſome lite, and to 
placerhem 1n re(} and-cafe afterwards giving themthe molt 
worthie and commendable fepulchre, lodging in themſelucy 
and their owne bowels the bodies and i ofthcir pa- 
rents,\n amaner reuiuingthem againe,and regenerating them 
by a kinde of tranfmuration inro their living fleſhy, by the 
meanes of the digeſtion and nouriſhmene, Theſe reaſons 
would notſceme — to him that is not potletled with 
acontrarie opinion: and it is an calie matter to conlider, what 
crueltic and abomination it had beeneto theſe people, roſce 
their parents before their owne cics coluffer (uch griete aud 
torment, and they notable toſuccourthem, and atterwarys to 
caltchcir ſpoilestothe corruption of the carth, to {tench and 
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the right line of bloud, ie ſcemeth to be altogether againlt na- 
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rottenns, and the foodeof wormes, which isthe worſt that 
can be done vnto it. Daria« madea triall,asking ſome Greekes 
forwhat they would bee perſwaded to followthe cuſtomeof 
the Indians in cating their dead fathers, To whom they anſwe. 
red,that they would nct doitfor any thing intheworld, And 
onthe other (ide allaying to perſwade the Indians. to burne 
thebodics of their dead parents,as the Greekes did,it ſeemed 
to them a matter of ſuch difticultic and horror, as that they 
would neuer be drawen vntoit, Iwill adde only one other, 
which concerneth only matter of decencie and comelineilc, 
and is morelight and more pleaſant : One that alvaies blew 
his noſe with hus hand, being reprehendedfor inciwmlitie, in 
the defence of himſelfe, asked what privuiledge that filthie cx- 
crement had, that a man mult affoord ic a faire handkerchicte 
torecciue, and afterwards carctullic wrap &fold it vp, which 
he thought was a matter of greater lothlomnes thanrocalt it 
from him, Sothat wee ſee that for all things there may bee 
found ſome ſceming reaſon, and therefore we axenot ſudden- 
ly and lighclic to coademne any thing, 

But who would bcleeue how great and tmperious the au- 
thoritic of cuſllome is ? He that (aid it was another nature,did 
not ſufkciently exprelle it; for it doth more than nature, it 
conquereth nature : for hence-itisthat che molt beautifull 
daughters of men draw notvnto loue their naturall parents, 
nor brethren, though excellent in beautie, winnenot the loug 
of their liſters, This kind ofchaſticieis not properly of na. 
ture, but ofthe vſc of lawes andcuſtomes,which forbid them, 
and makeof incelt a great linne, aswe may ſecin the fat not 
only of thechildren of eAdaw, where there was an inforced 
necellitie, but of Abraheaw and Nachor brethren ; of [acob and 
Indus Patriarches, Amram the father of Meſes,and other holy 
men: And it isthelaw of Adaſes which forbad it inthele ficlt 
degrees z but it hath alſo ſometimes diſpenſed therewith,not 
only in the collaterall line,and betwixt brothers, and their 
brothers wiucs, which was a commandement, and not adil- 
penſation-: and which is mere, betweene the naturall brother 
and lifter of divers wombs ; butalſo in the right line of alli» 
ance, that is toſay, of the ſonne withthe mother 1n law ; forin 
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ture, notwithſtanding the fa& of the daughters of Zor with 
their farther , which neuctheletſe was produced purely by L 
nature, in that extreame apprehenlion and feare of the end of _— : 
humane kind, for which cauſe they haue beene excuſed by pay; . 
greatand learned doors, Now againlt nature there is not 
any diſpenſation, it God the only ſuperior thereunto gjue it 
not. Finally of caſuall inceſts and gnotvoluntarie the world is 
full, as Terrm{ianteacheth, Moreover, cuſtomedoth enforce ,, ,,,,,. 
che rules of nature, witnes thoſe Phylitians who many times 
leauethe naturall reaſons of their arte by their owne autho- 
ritie, as they that by cuſtome doe liuc andſuſtaine their liucs 
with poyſon, Spiders, Emmets, Lyzards, Toades, which is a 
common practiſe amongſt the people ofthe Well Indies, It 
likewiſe dulleth our ſenſes, witnes they that liue ncere the fall 
ofthe river of Nils, necre clocks, armories, milles, and the 
whole world according toſome Philoſophers,with the ſound 
of a heauenly kind of mulicke, and the continuall and diucrs 
motions of the heauens dulleth our ſenſes , that we heare not 
thatwhich we heare, Toconclude , ( and itis the principall 
fruit thereof) it ouercommeth all dithcultic , maketh things 
calie that ſeeme impoſhble, ſweetnerth all ſowrezand therefore 
by the meancs heereof a man lives in all things content, but 
yet it maſtereth our ſoules, our beliefs,our jiudgements,with a 
mult vniuſt and tyrannicall authoritie, It doth and vndoeth, 
authoriſeth and diſauthoriſeth whatſoeuer it pleaſe, withour 
chythme or reaſon,yea many times againlt all reaſon: It eſta- 
bliſketh in che world againſt reaſon & judgement all the opi- 
ons ,religions, belcefs, obſeruances, maners , and ſorts of lite 
molt fantaſticall and rude,as before hath been ſaid. And con- 
trarily, it wrongfully degradeth, robbeth , beateth downe in 
things that aretruly great and admirable, their price and eſti- 
mation, and maketh then; baſe and vile, 

Nu adeo magnum, nec tam mirabile quidquam 

Promeipss, non ce (ſent mr aricr omnes 

Nothing [o great, or at firſt admirable, 

Which I Eaſe wot i Jonny or count a fable 

e: time by lutle goes, Or as acquaintance grower, 
Sothat we ce ome is aha great and powerfull, 
Y 3 Plato 
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Plats having reprehended a youth for playing at cobnut, of 
—_—_— and receiuing this anſwere from him; That he con. 
trouled him for a matter of (mall moment, replied, My child, 
cultome is not a matter of ſmall moment. Aſpeech wel worth 
the noting for all ſuch as haue youth to bring vp. But it exer. 
cifeth it power with ſo abſolute authority, that there is no 
{triving againſt it, neither is it lawfull ro reaſon, or call into 
queſtion the ordinances thereof : it enchanteth vs in ſuch ſort, 
that it maketh vs beleeue that what is without the bounds 
theteof, is withontthe bounds of reaſon, and there is nothing 
$enec. good and inſt, butwhat it approucth z ratrone non componumur, 
ſed conſuetndmes abdacimur : honeftins putamm quod frequen- 
ries : retti apnd nos locum tenet error, wbi publicus fatlus, We are 
not made by reaſon, but miſled by cuſtome ;, wee bold that moit ho. 
neft, that 1s moit ved, Erronr hath place mus beforeright, This 
is tolcrable with idiots and the vulgar ſort, who wanting ſuf- 
bcicncicto looke intothe depth ofthings,to tric and to judge, 
doe well to hold and ſettle themſclues to that which is com- 
monlicheld and recciued : but to wiſe men, who play ano- 
ther part, itis a baleching toſutfer themſelues to bee caricd 
withculſtomes, 

Now the aduice which I heere giue vnto himthat would 
be wiſe, isto keepeand obſerue both in word and deede the 
lawes & cultomes which he findeth eſtabliſhed in the coun- 
triewhere heis : and inlike maner to reſpe& and obey the 
magiltratcs and all ſuperiors, butalwaics with a nobleſpirit, 
and after a generous maner, and not ſeruilely,pedantically,ſu- 
perlticiouſly, andwithall not taking offence, nor lightly con- 
demning other ſtrange lawes and cuſtomes , but freely and 
loundly judging and examining the one and the other, as 
hath beene ſayd, and not binding his iudgement and belcefe 
butvntorcalon only, Heereof a word or two. 

oP In the firſt place according to atl the wiſeſt, the rule of 
—_— rules, and the generall law of lawes, isto follow and obſeruc 
obſerucd, the lawes and cuſtomes of the countrie where hee is, »&yurs 
im.Su" m9 Ly 26ers wade, auoyding carefully all lingularitie, 

and ſtrange extravagant partjcularitic, different from the 
commonand ordinaric, for whatſocuer it be it alwaics hur- 

tethand woundeth another, isſuſpeRed of follic, hypocrilie, 
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ambitious paſſion, though perhaps it procecde from a licke 
and weake foule, Non conturbabit ſapiens publicos mores, nec po- 
inſe, nouitate vite conwertet, He that is wiſe will not ſeche to 
alter the maners of the people geeither pull menypon hu with his in- 
wouationsr, VVe mult alwaics walke vnder the couert of the 
lawes, cuſlomes, ſuperiours, without diſputation or tergiucr- 
fation, without vndertaking ſometimes to diſpenſe with the 
lawes, ſometimes like a frugall ſeruant to enhaunce the 
ice. 
But that it be (which is the ſecond rule) out of a good mind 
and after a good maner ; nobly and wiſcly,neither tor the loue 
nor feare of them,nor for the iultice or equity that is in them, 


nor for feare of that puniſhmentthat may follow for not obei- quit, 


ingthem : to be briefe, not of ſuperſtition, nor conltrained, 
ſcrupulous, fearctull ſeruitude, cadem que populnes, ſed non eo. 
dem modo , nec codem propoſito faciet ſapiens, 4 wiſe man doth 
thoſe things that other men doe , but not in that faſhion, nor to the 
ſame end, but freely and ſimply for publike reverence, and for 
their authoritic. Lawes and cuſtomes are maintained incre-. 
dit, not becauſe they areiuſt and good, but becauſe they are 
lawes and cultomes ; this is the iylticall foundation of their 
authoritic, they haue no other, and ſo is itwith ſuperiours, 
becauſe they arcſuperiours, quia ſupra cathedrans ſedemt, Be- 
cauſe they fit im the chaire of authoritie, not becauſe they arever- 
tuous and honelt, que faciunt, nolite facere, What they doe, doe 
not you. Hethat obeycth them for any other cauſe, obeyeth 
them not becauſe he ſhould ;this 1s an cuill anda dangerous 
ſubicR, it is not true obedience, which mult be pure & l1mple, 
wnde vocarur depoſu ig diſcretion mera executio,abnegatio ui. Now 
to goabout to meaſure one obedience by the iuſtice & good- 
nes of lawes and ſuperiours, were by ſubmitting them to our 
iudgement , toſerue them with procctle, and tocal{ our obe- 
dience into doubt and diſputation , and conſequently the 
ſtate and policie according to the inconſtancie and diuer- 
litie of judgemerits. How many vniult and (trange lawes are 
there in the world, not only in the paticular judgements of 
men, but of vn'uerſall reaſon, wherewith the world hathli- 
uceda longtime incontinuall peace and reſt, with as great ſa- 
Y4- tisfaQion 
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tistaRtion as if they had beene very iuſt and reaſonable? And 
he that ſhould goc abouttochange or mend them, would be 
accounted an enemie tothe weale-publike, and neuer be ad. 
mitted : The nature of man doth accommodate it ſelfe to 
all with che times, and having once caught his fiſh, it is an 
aQtof holtilitie to goe about to alter any thing : wee muſt 
lcauethe world where it is3 theſe trouble houſes and new fan. 
gled(pirits, vadera pretextof reformation marreall, 

All changeand alteration of lawes, beleetes, cultomes and 
obſeruances is very dangerous, and yeeldeth alwaics more e- 
vill than good it briugeth with it certaine and preſent cuils, 
for a good that is vncertaine and to come, Innouatours haue 
alwaics glorious and plaulible ticles, but they are but the 
delta, and they cannoteſcape the note of ambiti. 
ous preſumptien , in that they thinke to ſee more cleerely 
than others, and that to eſtabliſh their opinions, the (tate, 
policie , peace and publike quiet muſt bee turned toplie 
euruy. 

Iwill not ſay for all thisthat hath beene (aid before, that 
wee mult abſolutely obey all lawes, all commandments of 
ſuperionrs, forſuchasa man knoweth euidently to be cither 
againk God ornature, he is not to obey, and yetnotto re- 
bell and totrouble the (tate: how he ſhould gouerne himſelfe 
inſuch a caſeſhall be taught heercafter , in the obedience due 
vntoprinces;for to ſay the truth, this inconuenience and infe- 
licitie, is rather , and more common in thecommandements, 
of princes, thanin the lawes : neither is it ſufficient to obey 
the lawes and ſuperiours becauſe of their worth and merit, 
norſervilely and for feare, asthe common and prophane ſort 
doe ; buta wiſe mandoth nothing by force or fearc, Sol; hoc 


ſaprenti contmgit, ut nil faciat inmitus,rethu ſequitur, gandet officio, 


This us only inc14ent to wiſe men,that they doe nothing by conſtraint, 
they follow the right ,and per forme their dautie, he doth that which 
he ſhould, and $s the lawes, notfor feare of them, but for 
the loucof himſelfe, being jealous of his dutie ; he hath not to 
doe with the lawes,to doe well, thatis that whercin he differ- 
eth from the common fort, who cannot do well, nor know 
what they ought todo, without lawes z et iuffo &- ſapientinow 
eſt lex poſita The law was not ordained for the nt. .0t 
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By right a wiſe manis aboue the lawes, but in outward & 

like effeR; he is their voluntarie and free obedient ſubiect. In 
thethird place thereof, it is ana&t of lighenelle and injurious 
preſumption, yea ateſtimonie of weakenelle and inſuthcien. 
cie, to condemnethat which agreeth noe with the law and 
cultome of his countrey, This proceedeth either from wane 
of lealure or ſufficiencieto conlider the reaſons and grounds 
of others zthis is to wrong and ſhame his owne judgement, 
whereby he ts enforced many times to recant, and not to re- 
member that the nature of man is capable of all things; Iris 
to ſuffer the cie of his ſpirit to be hoodwinked , and brought 
allcepe by a long cuſtome, and preſcription to haue power 
ouer judgement, 

Finallic, it is the office of a generous ſpirit and a wiſe man 
(whom I heere endeuour todeſcribe)toexamineall _ 
conlider apart, and afterwards to compare together all the 
lawes and cuſtomes of the world, which ſhall come to his 
knowledge, and to iudgeof them ( not to rule his obedience 
by them, as hath beene ſaid, but to exerciſe his office, lince 
he hath a ſpirittothatend)faithfully and withour paflion, ac- 
cordingto the rule of truth and vniuerſall reaſon and nature, 
whereunto he is firſt obliged , not flattering himſelfe, or ſtai. 
ning his judgement with error : and to content himſclfe eo 
yeeld obedience vnto thoſe whereunto hee is ſecondly and 
particularly bound, whereby none ſhall haue cauſe rocom. 
plaine of him. It may fall out ſometimes, that we may doe 
that,by a ſccond, particular and municipall obligation (obey- 
ingthe lawes and cuſtomes of the country) which is again(t 
the hr(t and more ancient, that is to ſay, vniucrſall nature and 
reaſon but yet weſatisfie nature by keeping our judgements 
anJ opinions truc and ivult according toit. For we haue no. 
thing ſo much ours, and whereof we may freely diſpole ; the 
world hath nothing todo with our thoughts, but the outward 
man is engaged to the publicke courſe of the world, and muſt 
giueanaccount thereof: ſo that many times, weedociuſtlie 
that, which iuſtly we approuc not, There is no remedie, for 
ſogocs the world. 

After theſetwo miſtreſſes, Law and Cuſtome, comes the 
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is more rough & tyrannicall tothoſe that too much tie them- 
ſclueschereunto. This is the ceremony ofthe world, which 
to ſay the truth, is forthe moſt part but vanity, yet holdeth 
ſuch place, and vſurpeth (uch authority, by the remiſneile 
and contagious corruption of the world, that manie thinke 
that wiſcdome conliſterh inthe obſcruation thereof, and in 
ſuch ſort doe voluntarily cnthrall themſelues chereunto, that 
ratherthantheywill contradiR it,they preiudicetheir health, 
benefit, bulinetle, liberty, conſcience andall ; which isa very 
great follic, and thefault and infelicitic of manie Courtiers, 
who aboue others arc the idolaters of ceremonie. Now my 
will is, thatthis my Wiſe-man, do carefully defend himſelfe 
from this captiuity ; I doe not meane, that outof a kinde of 
loole inciuilicie, heabuſe aceremonie,for we mult torgiuethe 
world in ſomething, and as much as may be outwardlic con- 
forme our (clues tothat which is in praQtiſe z but my will is, 
that he tie not, and enthrall himſelfe chereunto, but that with 
agallantand generous boldneile hee know how to leaue it 
when he will, and when itis fit, and in ſuch manger, as that he 
give all men to know, that itisnot out of carelcſnes, ordeli- 
Cacie, or ignorance, or contempt, but becauſe he would not 
feeme ignorant how to elteeme of it as isfit , not ſuffer his 
wdgement and will to be corrupted with ſuch a vanitie, and 
that he lendeth himſelfero the world when ic pleaſcth him, 
but neuer giueth himlelte, 


Cuar. IX, 
To cary himſelfe well with another, 


His matter belongeth to the vertue of juſtice, which tea- 
cheth how toliue well with all , and to giue to cucry one 
that which | ——_— vnto him, which ſhall be handled in 


the booke following, where ſhall be (et downe the. particular 
and diyers opinions according to the diucrlitic of perſons, 
Heere are only the gencrall, following the purpole and (ub- 
iet ofthis booke. 

Thercis heere a two-fold confideration(and conſequently 
wo parts in this Chapter ) according to the tyo-maners of 
 conuerling with the world, the one is ſimple, generall and 
COOMUImOn; 
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common the ordinariecommerce of theworld, whereunco 
thetimes, the affaires, the voyages, and encounters doe daily 
leade,and change acquaintance from thoſewe know, to thole 
wee know not, (trangers, without our choice, or voluntaric 
confents: theother fpeciall is in attected and delired compa- 
nieand acquaintance,cither ſought after and choſen, or being 
offered and preſented, hath beeneembraced, and that either 
for ſpiritual or corporall profit or pleaſure, wherein there is 
conference, ommunication,priuitie, and familiaritic: cach of 
them hauetheir aduilements apart.. But before we enter into 
them,it ſhall not beamulle by way of preface, togiue youſome 
generall and fundamentall aduice of all therelt. 

It is a great vice (whereof this our Wiſe-man muſt take 

heed) and a defect inconuenient both to himſelteand to ano- 
ther, to be bound and(ubie rocertaine humours and com- 
plexions, to one only courle ; thatis, to be a (laue to hunſclfe, 
lo to be captiuated to his proper inclinations, that heecannor 
be beneto any other, a teltimonie of an anxious ſcrupulous 
minde, and ill bred, roo amorous, and too partiall to it (elte, 
Thelc kinde of people have much to endureandto conteſt , 
andcontrariwile it is agreat (uthciencie and wiſedome to ac- 
commodate himſelfe to all. /#ud e#ſapere, quivbicung, opme ſit 
enimun peſſis flectere ; It is wiſdome to frame the munde, as occaſion 
ſhall ſtill require. Tobeſupple and manaible, to know how to 
riſeandfall, robring himſelte into order when there is need. 
Thefaire(t mindes, and che belt borae, are the more vaniuer- 
fall, the morecommon, appliabletoall vuderſtandings.com- 
municatiue and opento all people. It is a beautifull qualitie, 
which reſemblech and imitateth the goodnefſe of God, it is 
the honour whichwasgiuen toold Caro. Huic verſarule ingot: 
wm, fic pariter ad ommia fuit,1t natum ad id vnum diceres,quodcun- 
que ageret : Whoſe minde was apt for all things : which generally was 
ſuch, as whatſoener he did, hee was ſaid to be borne to the ſame pur- 
poſe. 

Letvsſeethe aduiſcments of the firſt conſideration, of the 


3 
Frerlitie and 
vourrſaltie 
of bamenrs, 


4 


ſimple and common conuerſation,l will here ſet downe ſome, The fr pert. 


whereof thefir(t fzall be, to bags lilence and modeſtie. Adwice row- 
Theſecond, not to be ouer-formall, in notapplying him- _—_ 
ſelfe to the follics, indiſcretions and lightnetles which converſation. 


may 
be 


10 


be committed in his preſence; foritis an indiſcretionto con- 
demne all tharpleaſeth not our palat. 

Thethird, toſpare, and thriftily to order that which a man 
knoweth, and that ſufficienciethat he hath attained, and to be 
morewilling to hearethan to ſpeake, to learne than toteach); 
for itisa viceto bee more readic and forward to make him- 
ſelfe knowne, totalke of himſelfe, and to ſhew all that is in 
him, than tolearne knowledge of another, and to ſpend his 
owne ſtock than toget new. 

The fourth, notto enter into diſcourſe and conteſtation a- 
gainlt all, neither againſt great men to whom we owe a dutic 
and reſpe,nor againlt our inferiours, where the match is not 

uall 


Thefift,to behoneſtlie curious in the enquiry of all things, 
and knowing them, to erder them frugallic, to make probe 
by them, ' 

Thelixt and principall is, te employ his judgement in all 
things, which isthe chicfe part which worketh, ruleth, and 
doth all; without the vnderſtanding all other things are blind, 
deafe, and withoutaſoule, jtis leaſt ro know the hiſtorie, the 
indgement is all. 

Theſcuenth is, neuer toſpeake affirmatiuely, and imperi- 
_ with obſtinacy and reſolution ; that hurteth and woun- 
deth all, 

Peremptorie affirmation and obſtinaciein opinion,are or- 
dinary (ignes of ſenſleſneſle and ignorance. T he (tile of the 
ancient Romans was, that the witneiles depoling, and the Iud- 
ges determining that which of their owne proper knowledge 
they knew to bee true, they expreſſed their minde by this 
word, Itſeemeth (ita videtwr). Andif theſe did thus, what 
ſhould others do ? It were good to learnetovie ſuch words as 
may {weeten and moderate the temeritie of our propolitions, 
as, It may be, It is ſaid, I chinke, It ſeemeth, and the like: and 
inanſwering, Ivnderſ(tand itnot, What is thatto ſay? It may 
be, Ir is true. I will ſhut vp this generall part in theſe few 


The conclafen. words ; To haue the countenance and the outward ſhew open 


and agrecableto all, his minde and thought couered and hid 
from all, his tongue ſober and diſcreet, alwaies to keepe him- 
ſclfe to himſelfe,and to ſtand on his guard, frons aperta, lingua 


parca, 
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wens clanſa, null fidere , His force open , his tonone ſilent ; 
en Ge cudcomafacey, to (ee and nos. of to 
ſpeake little, to iudge of all, Vide, audi, indica, 
Let vs come to the other conſideration, and kind of con- 


verſation moreſpeciall , whereof the inſtruftions are thele. The ſecend port 


The firlt is toſeeke, to conferre, and converſe with men of »f fprciall con- 


conltanciec and dexteritieztor thereby the minde is confirmed **/*ti9s. 


and fortified, and is elcuated aboue it (clfe, as with baſe and 
weake ſpirits it is debaſed, and vtterly lolt : the contagion 
. hcerein is, as in the bodice, and alſo more. 

Theſecondis not to be aſtoniſhed at the opinions of ano- 
ther, for how contraric ſocuecr to the common fort , how 
ſtrange, how friuolous or extrauagant they ſeeme, yet they 
areſutable tothe(pirit of man, which is capable to produce 
all chings , & thereforeit is weaknes to be aſtoniſhed at ther, 

Thethird is,notto feare orto betroubled with therude in- 

- Civilitie and bitter ſpeeches of men, whereunto he mult har- 
denandaccultome himſelfe, Gallant men beare themwith 
courage;this tendernes,and fearefull & ceremonious mildnes 
isfor women, This ſocictic and familiaritie mult be valiant 
and manly,it mult be couragious both to giue hard ſpeeches, 
and to endurethem, tocorretand to be correRted. It is a fa- 
ding pleaſure, to haue todo with a people that yeeld, flatrer, 
and applauda man in all things. 

The fourth is to aime alwaics atthetruth, to acknowledge 
it, ingenuouſly and cheerefully to yeeld vnto it, of what (ide 
ſocuer it be, viingalwaies and in all things linceritie, and not 
as many or_ pedanties, by right orby wrong to de- 
tend bimfelfe, and to quell his aduerſarie, It isa fairer vio- 
ric to range himſelfe according to reaſon, and to vanquih 
himſelfe,than to ouercome his aduerſaric, whereunto his own 
weakneile doth many times helpe , being farrefrom all palli- 
on. Toacknowledge his fault, roconfetle his doubt and ig- 
norance, to yeeld ou there is occalion , are ates of ;udge. 
ment, gentlenes and lincerity, which aretheprincipall quali- 
ties of an honeſt and wiſe man 3 whereas obſtinacie in opi- 
nion acculeth a man of many vices and imperte ions, 


The fift is, 1indiſpucation not to imploy all the meanes thae | 


a man may hauc,but ſuch as are beſt and fitteſt, that are more 
pertinent 
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pertinent and preſling, and that with brevitic, for even in 4 
good cauſe a man may ſay too much, for long diſcourſes, am< 
plications and repetitions are a teſtimonie of oltentation, 
deſire toſpeake,and tedious tothe whole companie, 

The ſixth and principall is, in all things to keepe a forme, 
ordcr and aptnes. O what atroublcſome thing itis to diſpute 
and conferre with a foole, a trifler, that vtrereth nothing but 
matter impertinent to the matter | It is the only iult excuſe ro 
cut off all conference : for what can a man gaine buttorment, 
that knowesnorthow, or what to ſpeake as be ſhould 2 Notro 
vnder(tand the argument that is made, to wed himſclfero his 
owne opinion, not to anſwer direRly,to tic himſelfe ro words, 
and toleauethe principall, to mingle and trouble the confe- 
rence with vaine aimplitcations, to denieall, notto follow the 
forme of diſputation, to. vie vnproficableprefaces and'digref. 
lions, to be obſlinate in opinion, and' ro mouth it out, to tie 
himſelfe to formes, and never to diucinto the bottome, are - 
thingsthatare ordinarily praftiſed by pedantics and Sophi- 
ſters. Sce heere how wiſdomeis diſcerned from follie ; this is 

reſumptuous, raſh, obſtinate, aſſured; thatneuer ſatisf:cch ie 
{cif is fearefull, aduiſed, modeſt : ehis pleaſcth itlelfe, goes 
foorth of theliſts merily and glorioully, as having wonne the 
victoric, when it neuer came necrc it, | 

The ſeucnth, if there be place of contradiQtion, hee muft 
take heed that hee benat bold, obſtinate, bitter ; for cither of 
theſethree makes it vynwelcome,and'doth more hurt himſelfe, 
than another. That itmay winae good entertainement ofthe 
companie, it multariſe from that very houre of the contro- 
werſie that is handled,from the preſent occaiion,and nos from 
elſewhere, nor from any former precedent ground ; neither: 
muſt it couch the perſon, bur the matter onely, with ſome 
commendation of the perſon, if there he caule, 


Cuay. X. 
Ts cary himſelfe wiſely in bu affaires. 


Ax doth properly belong to the vertne of prudence, 
whereof wee ſhall ſpeake in the beginning of the booke 


fallowing, where [ball bee ſet downe in particular divers 
"M counſcls 
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tounſels and adviſements according to the diuers kindes of 
e and occurrents in our affaires, But 1 will heere (ct 
downe the principall points and heads of wiſedome, which 
aregeneral and common aduiſementsto inſtru ingroile our 
diſciple, tocarric himſelfe well and wiſely inthe trathicke and 
commerce of the world,and the managing of all affairesz and 
they are cighe. 
T he firlt conliſtethin vaderſtanding, that is, well coknow 
the perſons with whom a man hath todeale, their proper and 


y_ nature, their humour, their ſpirit, inclination, de- yy - =—oqj and 


gnement , and intention, their proceedings : to know 
likewiſe che nature of the bulinetle which hee hath in hand, 
and which is propoſed vato him, not onely in their ſupertici- 
all and outward appearance, but to penetrate into the inlide 
thereof, not onelytofſce and know things in cthemſclues, bur 
the accidents and copſequents that belong thereunto. T he 
better to doc this, he mult looke intothem with all maner of 
vilages, coaliderthem in all ſenſes, for there are ſomethatin 
one lide arevery pretious and plealing, and on the other baſe 
and pernicious. Now it is certaine, that according to the di- 
uers natures of the perſons and atfaires, wee mult e our 
ſtileand maner of proceeding, like a Sea-man,whoaccordi 
tothe diuers ſtate of the (ea, andthe diuerlitic of the windes, 
doth diuerſly turne and guide his ſailes and his oares, For he 
thatin all things ſhall dire and carrie himſclfe after one and 
the ame faſhion, would quickly marre all, play the foole, 
and make himſclfe ridiculous, Nowthis twofuld knowledge 
of the perſons and attairesis no calic matter, ſo much is man 
diſguiſed and counterfeited ; but the way to attaine thereunto, 
istoconlider them attentiuely and aduiſedly, reuoluing them 
many times in our mindes, and that without pallion, 
Wee mult likewiſc learne to elteeme of things according 


ny 


2 
to their true worth, giving vnto them that price and place sfimerjes of 


which appertaincth vnto them, which is the true office of »bagy. 


wiſedome and ſufficiencie, This is a high point of philoſo. 
phic ; butthe berter to attaine thereunto, wee mult take heed 


of paſſion, andthe iudgement of the vulgar ſort. There are Ne according 


[ix or ſeuen things which mooucand leadevulgar ſpirits, and ,,, 


make them to eltceme of things by falſe cnſignes , _—_ 
wiſe 


— 
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wile men will take heed z which are, noueltie, raritie, ſtrange. 
nelle, difficultic, Art, invention, abſence, and privation or 
deniall, and aboue all , report, ſhew, and prouilion, They 
eſtecmenot ofthings if they be not poliſhed by Art and (ci- 
ence, if they be not pointed and painted out, The ſimple and 
naturall, of what value ſocuer they be, they attend not ; they 
eſcape and drop away inſenlibly , or at lcaft are accounted 
plaine, baſe, and foolith, a great teſtimoay of humane vani- 
tic and nbecillitic , which is paied with winde, with falſe 
and counterfet money, in (tead of currant, from whence it is, 
that a man preferreth Art before nature, that which is ſtudi. 
ed and dirhcult, beforethat which is calie ; vehement moti- 
ons, and impuliions, beforecomplexion, coaltitution,habit ; 
the extraordinary before the ordinary; oltettation & pompe, 
beforetrueand ſecret veritie ; another mans, and that which 
is ſtrange, which is borrowed, before that which is proper 
andnaturall. And what'greater follie can there bee than all, 
this ? Nowtherule of the wiſe is, not to ſufferthemſelues by 
all chis, to becaught and carried, but to meaſure and iudge 
and eltceme of things, firſt by their true, naturall and eflenti- 
all value, which is many times inward and ſecret, and then 
by their profit and commoditie; therelt is but deteitor moc- 
kerie, This isa matter of difficultie, all things being ſo diſ- 
guiſed and ſophiſticated : many times the falſe and wicked 
being more plaulible, than the true and good. And Ariftorle 
faith, [507 aa are many falſhouds, which are more proba- 
ble, and haue a better outward appearance,than verities. But 
as it is difhcult, ſoisit excellent anddiuine : $: ſeparaxerts pre- 
troſum 4 vile, quaſi os menm eris : If thou wilt ſeparate the pretions, 
from thoſe things that are baſe and w1le, thou ſhalt be as it were my 
meuth, And necellaric before all workes ; quam neceſſarmm 
pretia rebus wmponere ? how nece ſari 1s it to put a price vpon things? 
for to ſmall purpoſe doth a man endeuour to know the pre- 
cepts of a good lite, if tr{t he know not in what ranke to place 
things, riches, health, beautie, nobilitic, ſcience,and ſo foorth, 
with their contraries. This precedencic and preheminence of 
things is a high and excellent knowledge, and yet diffcult, e- 
ſpecially when many preſent themſclues ; for pluralitie hin- 
dreth, and hcerein men are neuer of one accord, The panty 
ar 
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lartaſtes and iudgements of men are diucrs, and it is firand 
commodious it ihould be (o, tothe end that all runne not to- 
gether after one and theſamething, and fo be a let or hin- 
drance toanother. For example, let vs take the eight princi- 

| heads, of all goods ſpirituall and corporall,foure of cach 


Finhe prin-ip.:l 
heids of yoads 


þ ritwall 11nd 


ind, thatis to (av, Hone/ty, Health, Wiſelome, Bearty, eAbilu ') corporal, 


or Aptn:ſe, Nobilty, Science, Riches, We doe heere take the 
words according to the common ſenſe and vſc,Viſedome tor 
a pru.Jent and diſcreet maner of life and carriage with and to- 
wardsal! ; Abilitie for (utkcienciein atfaires ; Science for the 
knowledge of things acquired outof bookes : the other are 
cleare enough Now touching the ranging of theſe cight,how 
many diucrs opinionsarethere ?{ hauc told my owne, and1 
hanemingled and 1n ſuch ſort enterlaced them together, that 
aſrer and next vatoa (pirituall, there isa corporall correſpon- 
dentthereunto, tothe end we may couple the ſoule & the bo- 
dy together, Healtit is inthe body, that which honeltieis in 
theſoule ;the health of the ſoule, is the honeltic of the body: 
Mens jana m corpore [ano : A perfett mind m a/ound body : Bea. 
ty,isas miſdome, the meaſure, proportion, and comelinetle 
of the body, and wiledoine a (pirituall beauty. Nobil ty isa 
great aptactle & diſpolition to vertue, Sciences are the riches 
ot the ipirit Others doe range thele parts otherwiſe, (oine 
place all che (pirituall fr(t, betorerhey come to the firlt cor. 
porall, andthe [call of the ſpirit aboue the greatelt of the bo- 
die: fomeplacethem apart,andall diuerſly,cucry one aboun- 
deth in his owne fenle, . 

After and frow this {uthciencie and part of prudence, to 
know well how to clteeme of things, doth (pring and ariſe 
another, chat is to know well how tocl uſe, where not ouly 
theconſcience, but alſo the ſuttciencic and prudence is like- 
wiſe many times ſhewed. There are choices very calie,as of a 
ditticultie, & of a vice, of that which is honelt, and that which 
5 commod:ous. of duticand of profit : tor the preheminence 
of the one is ſo great aboue the other that when they cometo 
encounter, honeſticalaies winneth the ficld, except {it may 
be) ſome exceptionvery rare, and with great circumltance, 
and in publike atfaires only, as {hall be (aid heercafter inthe 
. Vertue of Prudence: but there are other choices farre more 
L . hard 
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hardand rroubleſome, as when a man is caught or driven in; 
to 2 narrow (trait between: two vices, as was that Door 
Orin, either to become an [:lolater,or to proltitute himſelfe 
torccarvall pleaſure of a bale impure &thiopian, Therule 
is, that when aman t.ndeth himſelfein anv doubtor perplexi- 
tic touching the choice of thoſe things that are not evill, he 
mult chooſe that part thar hath molt honeſticand julticein 
it, for though i: fatl out otherwiſe than well, yet it ſhall bee al- 
waiesſomecomfort and glorie ty a man to haue choſen the 
bercer ; and belides,a man knorcth nce(if hee had choſen the 
comrarie pait) what would hauc hapacd, or whether hee had 
eſcaped h.sdeltinie : when a man coubreth which is the bet. 
ter and thortelt way, hee mult take the (traitelt, And in 
thofe things that are euill (whereof chere is neuer any choice) 
a man mult auoid the more baſe and vaiuſt : this isa rule of 
conſcience,and belongeth to honeſtie, But ro know which is 
the more honeſt, jult, and protitable, which the more dilho- 
nelt, vniult, and vaprobeable, it is many times very difficult, 
and belongeth to prudence and (utt:ciency, It ſeemeth that in 
ſuch like (traits and extremities the ſurer and better way is 
to follow nature, andto iudge that the moreiuſt and honeſt 
which commeth neerelt vnto nature, that the more vniult 
aid diſhonelt which is farthelt from it, Before wee leaue this 
diſcourſe of the choice & eletion of things, in two words let 
vs remoue this queſtion : From whence commeth in our 
ſoulesthechoice of two inditterent things in all things alike? 
The Stoicks ſay, from an extraordinarie,immoderate,(trange 
andraſh operation of the ſoule. Buta man may fay, that ne- 
uer do two things preſent themlelues vnto vs, wherein there 
is aotlome difterence or other, beit neuer (olittle, and that 
there is alwaies ſo:nething in the one, which moucth vs to 
chat choice, although it be inſenlible, and ſuch as wee cannot 
exprelſe. He chat is equally ballanced betwixt two delircs, 
can never choole z tor cuery choiceand inclination doth in+ 
ferrean incqualitie, 

Another preceptin this matter, is to take aduice and coun- 
(ll of another: for, for a manto belceue himfclfe,and to trult 
only in hin {:ltc, is very dangerous, Now heere are required 
two adueriiſemeants of Prudeace, theone-is in the choice - 

- chole, 
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thoſe,towhom a man mull addreſſe himfelfe for counſell;for 
thereare ſome whoſe counſell wee ſhould rather auoid, and 
flie from. Firſt they mult be honeſt and faithfull men(which 
is h[cereall one) and ſecondly, menſenſible,aduiſed, wiſe,and 
of experience, Theſe are thetwo qualities of good counſel- 
lers, end ſufficiencie. A man may adde a third, and 
that is, that neither they northeir necreſt and inward friends 
haucany particular intereſt in the bulinelle; for although a 
man may lay, that this cannot hinder them to giue good 
counſell, being, as is ſaid, honeſt men: yet I may anſwer, that 
belides that this ſogreatand philoſophicall honeſtic, which 
isnoway touched with ic owne proper intereſt, beevery rarc, 
itisalſo a great point of follic to bring it into doubt and anxi- 
etic, and as it were to putthe finger betwixt,two (tones, The 
other aduertiſement is, well to heare and entertainethe conn- 
ſels, receiving them without attending the eucnt, with judge- 
ment and gentlenelle, delighting inthe free deliuerie of the 
truth, Hauing entertained and followed it as good, and com- 
ming from a good hand and a friendly, hee mult not repent 
himſelfe of it, although it ſucceed notwell, and according to 
expeRation, Many times good counſels haue bad eucnts But 
a wiſe man mult rather content kimlelfe to haue followed 
good counſell which hath brought foorth bad etfeAs, than 
bad counſel] which hath had a happie cuent, as Afarins; ſic 
corretti Mary temerit as gloriam ex cxlpa inuentt, So the raſne(ſe 
and temeritie of Marius received glorie and honour exen from his 
fault, and not todoe like fooles, who having aduiſedly delibe- 
rated and choſen, thinke afterwards to have choſen the 
worſe, becauſe they weigh only the reaſons of the contrarie 
Opinion, neuer counterpoiling them with thoſe which firſt 
induced them thereunto. T hus much breefly bee ſayd of 


thoſe that ſeeke counſell : of thoſe that vive it, wee ſhall Lib. 3. ca. 2. 
ſpeake in the vertucof Prudence, whereot the counſell is a **+ *7* 


great and ſufticient part. 
The bft aduice which I here giue, to carie him(elfewcll in 


his affaires, 1s a temperature and mediocritic betwixt t00 Temp, 
great aconfidence, and diſtruſt, feare and atlurance. T otrull bw x: feare 
and (ccure himſelfe,doth many cimes hurt, and to dillruſt of. 44 4j41axe, 


fendeth : hemult rakeſpeciall heed of making any (11ew of 
L 2 d:(truſt, 


6 
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di(trvft, cuen when there is cauſe ; forit diſpleaſeth, yea of. 
Fendcth much, and many times maketh a triend an encinyie, 
But y<t a manis not to be ouer.credulous, and confident, ex. 
cept it be of his beft atiured friends, he mult alwaics keepe 
the bridlein his hands, holding it neither'too looſe nortoo 
lreigt.t Hee muſt neverſpeakeall,and let thatwhich heſpea- 
keth be cuertrue. He muſt never decciue, but yertlet him take 
hecd he be not deceived. Hemult ever temper and moderate 
that columbine inizocencieand limplicitie, in nor offending 
any man with lis ſerpentine wiſdome and ſubtileie, and kee. 
ping himſclfe vpon hs guard , and preſeruing himſclfc from 
the dece;ts.trealons, and ambuſhments of another, Subtiltic 
to defend, is as commendable, as it is diſhonelt to offend.'/He 
muſt ncuer thercfere aduance and engage hinwelfe {o farre, 
but chat he hauc alwaics a meane when he will, and when it 
ſhall beneceſſarie toretire himſelfe without great dammage 
or diſlike. Hemult never forſake his owne hold,nor ſo much 
deſpiſe another, and preſume of himſelfe , that he fall intoa 
kind of preſu;mption and careleſnes of his aftaires, like thoſe 
that thinkethat no man ſces lo cleer as theniſclues,that looke 
that cuery man (i.ould yceld vito them, that no man thould 
darc toentertaine a thought to diſplcaſc them, and by that 
meanes become ditlolute, and calt away care , and in the end 
they are blinded, ſurprifed, and deceiued, 

Another aduiceand very important,istorake all things in 
their times and (caſons, and to good purpoſe, and for that 
cauſe,he muſt aboue all things auoid precipitation,an enemie 
towiſdome,the [t-p mother of all good ations, a vice much 
tobefeared in yong and yourhfull people. Iris in truth the 
worke of a skiltull and ative man, to applie euery thing to 
his true end, well ro man+pge all occalions and commoditics, 
to make vſe both of the times and the mecanes. All things 
hauetheir ſeaſons, and eucn the good which a man may doe 
without purpoſe. Now too much (ſpeed and precipitation is 
contraric heereunto, which troubleth, marreth,and confoun- 
derh all ; Canis foilinans cxcor facit catulor, A fornard buch 
brmneth forth blind whelpes. It proccedeth c6 nonly from that 
pallion which carieth vs, Nam qui cupit feftmat : qui feſtinar e- 
wertst : unde feſtinatio mprouida & Ceca : duo adurrſſſima retle 


multi 
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mes celeritas & ira: For who ſo deſires doth haſten, who baſteth, 
defproyeth : haſtineſſe therefore vs dens and blande- —_ 


and anger are rwo of the greateſt {aries to 4 diſcreet minde : 


and often enough from inſutfhciencie. The contrarie vice, 1d/e»ſf. 


lazineſle, ſloth , careleſnelle, which ſeemeth ſometimes to 
hauveſon.c aire of maturitie and wiſdome, is likewiſe perniti- 
ous and dangerous eſpecalliein the execution, For itisſaid, 
that it is lawtull to be ſlow and long in deliberation and con- 
(ulation, but not in the execution ; and therefore the wiſclt 
ſay, That a man mult conſult ſlowly, execute ſpeedily, delibe- 
rate with leifure, and with ſpeede accompliſh. Irtalleth out 
ſometimes that the contrarieis practiſed with good (uccelle, 
andchata man is bappie in the cuent, though he have been 
ſuddaincand ralh i akis deliberation ; Swbuts confilys, encnts fe- 
licer: Sudden counſels, happie exents : butthis is very (eldome, 
and by chaunceor fortune, according to which we mult noe 
rule and direR our ſelues, but take heed leſt enuic and eimula- 
tion ouertake vs ; for commonly a long and vnprofitable re- 
pentance is the reward of headlong haſltinelle, Behold then 
two rocks and extremities which we mult equallie auoid ; for 
it is as great a faultto take occalions before they be teadie, 
whilelf they be greene and raw, as toſuffer them togrowtill 
they be ouer-ripe & palt che caking, The firlt fault, yoong 
men and forward hot-(purres commit, who for want of pati- 
ence, giueno leaſureto time and the heauens to do any thing 
for them, they runne, but they catch nothing : The ſecond, 
heauie,lazie and dull fpirited men docommonly tall into. T o 
know the occalion , and to take it, a man mult haue his ſpi- 
ritvaliant and vigilant, and licewiſe patient : hemuſt forelee 
it, watch, attend it, ſee ir comming, and preparefor it, and ſo 
take it iuſt at that inſtant when it is readie, 

Theſeventh advice js, well to cary himſelf: withtheſe two 


malters &ſuperintendants of the affaires of the world,which 7, 4«frie 
arc induſtricor vertue, and fortune, Itis anancient | — aud Fortune. 


which of theſe two hath molt credit, force, and authoritic: 
for itis out of all doubeghat both hauczand it isclearely falſe, 
thatoneonly dothall, and the other nothing, Ir were per- 
hapsto be wiſhed that it were true , and thatone only had the 
whole empire, the bulinelſewould go the better,a man would 
Z 3 wholly 
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wholly attend that, whereby it would be the more cafiezthe 
difficultic is to ioyne them together,and toattend them both. 
Comonly they that ſettle themſclues vnto the one, contemne 
the other, the yonger & bolder ſort reſpedt & erult ro fortune, 
hoping much good from it,& many times by them it worketh 
great matters, inſo much thatit ſeemes to tauourthem ; the 
more ancient & (tajed, truſt co cheir induſtric ; & thele ofthe 
two, hauethe morereaſon. If we ſhould comparc them, and 
chuſe one of the two, induſtric is the more honelt , the more 
certaine, glorious; for though fortune be contrary to it, and 
ſhall makeall induſtric and diligence vaine, yet neverthelelle 
there remaineth great contentinent, in thata man hath not 
kept holy day, hath performed his ofhce or duty, hath caricd 
himſclfelike a man of courage. They that follow the other 
part,are in danger to atteJin vaine, & though perhaps things 
ſucceed according totheir owne delires, ye they want that ho- 
nor & glory thatthe former hath. Now the aduice of wildome 
is, notwholly, arid fo much to (ettle our (clues to the one,that 
we contemac, & exclude the other;for they hauc both a good 
part,yca many tunesthey help, & do mutually attend one the 
ocher. Awileman then mult cary himſclfe with them both, 
but yer vnequally, for the aduantage and preheminence mult 
be giuen, —_ been laid,to vertue, indultrie ; Yrtate dace, 
commute fortuna. }: rite the guid, fortune the companion the follower, 
This aduice likewiſe is required, to keepe diſcretion , which 
ſcaſoneth and giuetha taſte or retiſh toall chings; this isnot 
a particular qualitic, but common, which mingle Kelte in 
all : Indiſcretion marreth all, and taketh away thegrace from 
the belt actions, whether it be to doe good to another for all 
gratifications are not well beſtowed vpon all ſorts of people; 
or to excuſe himſelfe ; for inconliderate excules (erue for ac- 
cuſations, or to play the part of an honelt & curteous man,tor 
a man may exceed & degenerate into rulticity,or whether it be 
to olter, or to accept, 
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+ is the maſter day,and judge ofall other 
daics, the triall and touchſtone of all che ations of our 

life. Then doe we make our | wy "7 4 and gather the 
whole fruit of all our ſtudies, Hethae jiudgeth of thelite of a 
man, mult looke how hecarieth himſclfear his death; for ehe 
end crowneth the worke,and a good death honoureth a mans 
whole life, as an evill-defameth and diſhonogrethit : A man 
cannot well iudge of any, without wronging of him, before 
hee hath plaied the laſt a& of his Comedie, which is with- 
out all doubr the molt dithcult. Epeminondas one of the wile 
men of Greece, being demanded whos of three men heeltce- 
me1 moſt, himſelfe, Chabrias , or Iphicrates , anſwered, We 
mult fr{t ſee all three die, before we reſolue that queſtion: 
thereaſon is, becauſe in all the reſt a man may be masked,but 
in this la(t part, it is ro no purpoſe rodillemble, 

Nam vere voces tum dem pettore ab ono 

Egciuntwr, & eripuur perſona, munet res, 

For then true ſpeaches from the heart are caſt, 

The maths remowd, the truth remamn's at (att, 

Fortune from farre ſcemeth to watch , and lie in wait for 
vs, againſt this laſt day , as a day long lince named and ap- 
pointed , to (hew her power, and in a moment to ouerthrow 
all that wee have buile, and gathered together in many yeers, 
andto make vs crie out with Labernu , Nimrum bat die vna 
plus vixs myhy, quam vinendum frat : Surely | hane lyucd more to 
my /elfe in this one day , then in all the time before, Ando wasit 
well and wiſcly (aid of Solon, to Creſicz eAnte obutum neneo be. 
an, Before death no man is happie, 

Itis an excellentth-ngto learne todie, itis the ſtudicof 
wiſedome, which aimerh whollic at this end : hee hath noe 
ſpent his life ill, that hath learned co diewell ; and he hath 
loſt his wholetime, that knowes not well how toend it, Ada- 
le vinet, quiſquir neſeiet bene mori : non fruſtra naſcitur qui be- 
ne moriney ; nec inutileer wieit , quis falueuter derr + CAlori to. 
ia vita diſcendum oft , co precipuum ex vite officys eft, Hee 
lueth badly , that h not how to die well ;, hee was not 
borne in vaine, that dyeth well 3 neither hath hb: lined wnpro- 
fuably , that departeth happily : To die, is the ſindre and lear. 
mu* of all our lite , and the chieteſt thing , and dtie of life. He 
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ſhootes not well, that logkes not onthe marke z and heecan- 
notliue well that hath nat an cicto his death, To bee briefe, 
the ſcience of dying is the (cience of libertic, the way to feare 
nothing, to liye well, contentedly and peaceably ; without 
this knowledge theres no more pleaſure in life, than in the 
fruition of thatthing whicha-man feareth alwaicsto loſe. 

2 Firſt and abour all, wee mult cadevour, that our linnes dic 
: before ourſelues : Secondly, that wee be alwaies ready and 
prepared for death. O what an excellent thing isit fora man 
to end his life before bis death, in ſuch ſort, that at that houre 
he haue no otherthing todoe, but ro die | that hee have no 
more need of any thing,not of time,not of himſelfe,but (weet- 
Lc andcontentedly _ this life, laying: 
Wixi, & quem dederat Cur ſmm fortuna perept : 
T lu'd that race orepaſt, where fortune bad me pla'ſt, 
Thirdly, wee muſt endeuour, that our death be voluntarie; 
for to die well, is to die willingly. 
Ie ſeemeth that a man may carrie himſclfe in death fiue di- 
A fieefold ma. Urs waics ; He may feare and fie it, as a very great evill ; at- 
ner of cariage tend it{weetly and paticntly,eq a thing naturall,inevitable,rea- 
ep ſonable ; contemneit, as a thing iuditkerent, and of nvgreas 
importance ; delire and ſecke after it, as the only haven ot relt 
from all the torments of this life, yea a very great gaine ; giue 
itto himſclfe, by takingaway his owne life. Of thele fiue, the 
three middlemolt aregood, behtting a good and (ctled ſoule, 
although diverſly, and in a different condition of life zthe two 
extremes arevitious and out of weaknelle, though it be with 
divers viſages. A word or two of them all. 
The firſt is notapproued by men of vnderſtanding,though 
= PU leah, by the greater -_ icbe praRiſed: a teſtimonic of great weake- 
nefſe. Againlt theſe kindeof men, and for your better com. 
fort, cither againſt your ownedeath, or the death of another, 
thus much briefly, There is nota thing that men feare more, 
or hauc more in horrour than death : neuertheletle, there is 
not a thing wherethere is lefle occalion or matter of feare, or 
that contrarily yeeldeth greater reaſons to perſwade vs with 
reſolution to accept of it, And therefore wee mult (ay, that it 
isa meere opinion, and avulgar errour that hath woone the 
Einopinies, world thus tothinke of it, Wee giuetoo much credit to the 
inconlidegate 


—* 
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incopfiderate vulgar ſort, who tell vs, That itis a very great e- 


vill, and to little credit ro wildome it ſelfe which teacherh vs, 
that itis a freedomefrom all evils and the hauen of life, Ne- 
ver did a preſent death doe hurttoany man z and ſome that 
haue madetriall, and partly knew whatitis, complainenot of 
it : and if death be counted an cuill,itis of all the cuilsthe only 
that doth no harme, that hath no euill in it ; it is the imagina- 
tion only of death before it come, that maketh vs to feare it 
when itis come. Iris then but opinion, not veritie ; and it is 
truly where opinion bandeth ie (fe molt againſt reaſon, and 
gocth about to deface itin vs, withthe maskeof death : there 
cannot be any reaſon to feare it, becauſe no man knowes what 
it is,that he ſhould feare it : for why,or how ſhould a man feare 
that he knoweth not? And therefore wiſely (aid he, that of all 
others was accounted the wiſeſt, that to fearedecath is ro make 
ſhew of greater vnderſtanding and ſuftciencie than can be in 
a man, by ſeeming to know that, that no man knoweth : and 
what heſpake he practiſed himſelte ; for being (ollicited at his 
death by his friends, to pleade before the Iudges, for his iuſti- 
fication, and for his lifc, this oration he made vnto them : My 
maſters and friends, if I ſhould pleade for my life, and delire 
youthat I may nor die, I doubt I may (peake again(t my (elfe, 
and delire my owne lotle and hinderance, becaulc I know not 
whatitis to dic, nor what good or illthere is in death : they 
that fearetodie preſume to know it, asfor my ſelfe I am verer- 
lie ignorant what it is, or what is done in the other world per. 
haps death is a thing inditterent, perhaps a good thing, and to 
bedefired. Thoſe chings that I know to be cnll, as to offend 
my neighbour, I tlic and auoid ; thole that I know not to bee 
evill, as death, I cannot teare. And therctore I commit my 
ſelte vnto your (clucs ; and becauſe I cannot know whether it is 
more expedient for mee to die, or not to die, determine you 
thereof as you hall thinke good, 

Fora man totorment hiinſclte with che fcare of death, ir is 


firlt great weakneile and cowardlineiſe : There is not a wo- ** 


man that in few daies is not appealed and content with the 
death, yea the molt painetull thatrray be, ce:cher of her huſ. 
band or her childe ; And why ſhouldnot reaſon and wiſdome 
doe thatiaan houre, ataniaſtant (as we haveathuuland cx- 


amples) 


6 
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aimples) which time in a foole, in the weakeſf 
ſex ? What vſc 18 there of wiſdome and conſtancic in 

to what end ſerue they, if they (peed him not in a good aRti- 
on, ifhe can do uo more with their help, than afoole with his 
folliez From thisweaknes it is, that the molt partot men dy. 
ing, cannot reſolue therſelues, thatit is their laſt houre, and 
thereisnet any thing where this decertfull hope doth more 
bulie man, which, it may be, doth likewiſe proceed from this, 
that we account our death a great matter, and that all chings 
haucan intereſt in vs, and at our death mult ſuffer with vs, 
ſo much do weeſteeme our (clues. 

Againe a man ſheweth himſelfe heerein vniuſt , for if death 
be a good thing, as it is, why doth hefeare it? If an cuill thing, 
why doth he makeit worſe, and adde vnto death euill vpon 
euill, ſorrow & griefewhere there is none ? like him that being 
robbed of a part of his goods by the enemy, ca(tcth thereſt in 
tothe ſea,to let mE knowhow little he isgrieued with his loiles 
Finally to feare death, is for a man to be an enemy to him. 


T's be enemyt» ſelfe, & to his owne life: for he can neuer live at caſe & conten- 


bu «wne life, 


redly, that fearethto die, That man is only a free man,which 
feareth nor death ; & contrarily, life is but a ſlavery if it were 
not madefree by death : For death is the only ſtay of our li- 
berty, the common & ready receptacle of all cuils: Iris then a 
miſery(& miſerable are all chat doit)to trouble our life with 

the care & feare of death, and our death with the care of life: 
Bur to (ay the truth, what complaints & murmuring would 
there beeagainſt nature, if death were nor, if we ſhould haue 
continued heere, will we, nill we, with and againſt our owne 
wils ? doubtletle men would haue curſed nature forit, Imagin 
with chy ſelte how much more inſupportable, and painctull 
adurable life would haue becne, then a life with a condition 
to leaucit. Chiron refuſed uwnmorralitie, being informed of 
the conditions thereof by the god of Time, Sarwrne his father, 
Doubtlele death is a very beautifull and rich invention of 
nature, eprimunm natare inuentnm uu/quam (at laudatam, The 
beſt muention of nature, nener ſufficiently to be praiſed, and a very 
proper and profitable,necefiary to many things ; It it were 
= taken from vs, wee ſhould delire it more, than now wee 
carc it, yeathirſt after it more than lite it (clfe ; luch aremedy 
is 
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is if againſt ſo many cuils : ſuch a meaneto ſo many 
What were it an the ocher hde, if there were not mingled with 
death ſome little birterneile ? doubeletſe men would runne 
vnto itwith great delireand indiſcretion. To keepe therefore 
a moderation, that is, that men might neither loue life roo 
much, nor flic it, feare death, nor runne after it, both of them, 
ſweetnellc and ſharpnelle, aretherein tempered together. 
Theremcdicthar the vulgar ſort do giue heerin, is too (im- 
ple;and that is, neuer tothinke or ſpeakethereof: Belides that 


20 
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ſucha kind of careleſnetſe cannot lodgein the head of a man feere death, 


ofvnder(tanding, it would likewiſe at the laſt coſt him deere : 
for death — vnawares, & vnexpected,what torments, 
outcryes, furies and diſpaircs are therecommonly ſeene?Wil. 
dome aduiſcth much better, that is,to attend & expe death 
with aconltant foot, and to encounter it : and the better to do 
this, it giveth vs contrarie counſell tothe vulgar ſort, that is, 
to hauc it alwaics in our thoughts, to practiſe it, to accuſtome 
our {clues vnto it,to tame it,to preſent it vnto vs at all houres, 
to expeR it, not only in places ſuſpefted and dangerous, but 
mthe middelt of feaſts and ſports : that the burthenof our 
ſong be, Remember thy end , that others are dead,that thoughe 
to haveliued as long as our ſclues ; that, that which hapned 
then tothem may happennow to vs z following heerein the 
cultome of the Egyptians, who in their ſolemne banquets pla- 
ced the image of death beforetheir cics ; and of the Chriſti. 
ans and all other, who hauc their Church-yards neere their 
temples, and other publike and frequented places, that men 
mightalwaics (as faith Licwrg«s) be putin mind ofdeath. Is 
is vncertaine in what place death atrends vs,and therefore let 
vs attend d<ath inall places, and bealwaies ready to receiuc it- 
Omwmemn crede tibs dluerſſe ſupremmn, 
Grata[uperwemet que non ſperabitur hora. 
Thinks exerie day the laſt bath ſhone on thee. 
The howre, thou hop'ſt not for will wellcome be, 
Butletvs conſider the excuſes and greeuances that theſe 


poore people alleadge to couer and colour their complaints, xz, 

which arcall vaine and frivolous : Irgreeueth them to die andexcnſc:of 

young, and they complaine as well in regard of others as feeref»Umen 
[2 


ues, that death preuenteth them andcutterh them off 2%" 
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in the flowre and ſtrength of their yeares, The complaint of 
the vulgar fort, who meaſure all by the ell, and account nos 
thingpretions, but that wh.ch is | and durable, whereas 
contrarily,things exquilice and excellent are commonly thin, 
fine,and delicate. It is the markeof a skiltull worke.malter to 
encloſe much 1n a littleſpace: and a man may ay, that it is fa- 
tal! to great and glorious men,notto liue long; Great vertue, 
and greator long life do {cldome or never meet together. Life 
is meaſured by the end, prouided that thatbee good, and all 
the relt hath a proportion thereunto : the quantitie is no» 
thing to make it moreor lefſe happie,no morethan the great. 
nes of a circlemakesthecircle more round thanthe letle ; the 
hgure heere doth all : Alicnleman is as pertet a man as a 
greater : Neither men nor their lives are meaſured by the ell, 

Againe, ittroublcth them to die farrefrom their friends, 
orto be ſlaine, and to remainevnburied : theydetireto dicin 

eace, intheir beds, amonglt thcir friends, being comforted 

ythem &comforting thein, All they that follow the warres, 
and ride polt co bein the battell, are noc of this minde: theſe 
menrunne willingly to theirend, and (ceke a toimbe amongſt 
the dead bodies of their enemies. Littleciiildren feare men 
whenthey are masked ; y:{couer their faces, and they feare 
them no more : And euen ſo belecuc it, tre and (word alto- 
niſh vs, when we thinke of them ; take off cheir maske, the 
death wherewith they threaten vs, is but the ſame death 
wherewith woinen and children die. 

They are troubled to thinke they mult leaue all theworld, 
And why ?They haue ſcene all, one day is like another, there 
isno other light, nor other night, nor other ſunne, nor other 
courſe of the world, One ycare telleth vs thatall things grow 
euery yeareworle and worſe, they haue ſcene the childhood, 
the youth, thevirilicy, the old age of the world : there is no 
arte, no way to begin againe, 

Yea, but they leauetheir parents and their friends, Where 
they goe they ihall ind more, and ſuch as they have neuer yet 
ſcene, and thoſethey leaue behind them and delireſo much 
ſhall ſhortly fellow them. 

Bur what (hall become of their ſmall children and orphans 
left without guide, without fupport ? As if thoſe their _ 
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dren were more theirs than Gods, or as if they could loue 
them more than he that is their firſt and their eruclt father ; 
and how many ſuch fo lefr haue rifen to higher place and 
greater abiliticthan o:her men? | 
Butt inay be they feare togoalone, This is great ſimplici- 
ty,ſo many people dying with che, & at theſ(elte-ſame houre. 
| Finallie,they go into a place where they ſhall nor delire 
this life, How delire it? It it were lavfull ro reſume it, they 
would refuſe it, and if a man were worthie to know what it is 
b.fore he recciueth it, he would ncuer accept of it, Firam nemo 
aceyperet, [i daretur ſerentibus. No man would accept of lite, i he 
hnew what he receined, Why, or has ſhould they delireit, 
ſince they are either wholl:e nothing as miſcreants belecue, 
or 1n farre better [tatcrhan before, as the wiſelt of the world 
doathrme ? Why thenare they oFended with geath , lince it 
guitsthem of all gricte ? The ſeclte-ſame journey they haue 
made from death, thatis to lay, from nothing to life, without 
pallion,withour ferre,they make againe from lite varo death; 
Renerts onde wenerts , quid graue oft ? To returns from whence 
thou Came ſt , what burden, wh.t orzefe 1 ut 7 
But it may be thattheſpeRacle of death diſpleaſeth them, 
becauſe they that Lie looke galtly. Iris true, but this is not 
death,but the maske of death, that which is hid vnder it,is ve- 
ry beautifull, for death hath nothingia it that is fearefull: we 
haue ſentidie& poore {p.cs, ro know it, who report not what 
they haue (cene,but uw hat chey have heard, & what they feare. 
Butitraketh our of our hands ſo-many things, or rather ta- 
keth vs from them, aad vs from our ſelues, it caketh vs from 
that we know, and haue been accuſtomed vnto, and bringeth 
vs toan eſtate vaknowne, At horromus 19nota; But we abhorre 
ths; onknozn* zittaketh vs fromthe light, tobring vs into 
darknes ; and to conclude, it is our end, our ruine, our ditlo- 
lution. Theſe are the we ghr.elt obietons: whereuntoina 
word a man may an{were, thatdeath being the incuitable law 
of nature ( as ſhall be ſaid hereafter) we necde not diſpute fo 
much thereof, tor it is a follic to tearechat which a man can- 
not auoid, Dementu oft trimere mortom , quiacerta expettantar, 
dabia metuwnt wr, mort habet neceſſitatem <quam Cf wnttam, It 
Wn meere foie 19 feure death, becanſe things certame are exyeited: 


donbtfull 
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doubtful things are feared, the neceſſitie of death ts moſt inſt and in- 
wncible, Buttheſckind of people make not their countwell, * 
foritis quitecontraric tothat which they ſay , forin ſteed of 
taking any thing from vs,it giueth vs all zin (tcad of taking vs 
troour ſelues,it ſcts vs in libertic,& makes vs free to our (elues; 
in ſteed of bringing vs into darknes , it taketh itfrom vs, and 
puts vs intothe light, and it doth the ſame to vs, that we do to 
all fruits, ſpoyling them of their barks, their ſhells, their fol- 
dings, their ſperes, their skinnes, to bring them into light, vie, 
nature ; /taſolet fiers, pereunt ſemper velamenta naſcentium ; So 
i w.45 wont to be done, for alwaies the weile and conrring of exery 
thing doth periſh , it taketh vs froma ſtrait, incommodious, ru. 
matikedarke place,where we ſee but a ſmall part of the hea. 
uens, and the light but afar off, through thetwo narrow holes 
of our eyes;to bring vs into an open liberty,an aſlured health, 
a perpetuall light, into ſuch a place , ſuch an eftate, where we 
may wholly ſcethe whole heauens , & the light in his naturall 
place ; »f£qualiter tibs ſplendebu omne cls latus, totam Ince (us 
loco prope rotrus aſpicies quam nwnc per angnuſtiſimas oculorum vias 
procul intweris & miraris. Emery part of heauen ſhall together ſhine 
won thee, who wholly ſhalt behold all the glorie thereof m his due 
place, which now through the ſtreight & narrow paſſage of the ſight, 
thou doeſt but ſee and diſcerne a far of, To concludeittaketh vs 
from that death, which beganin the wombe- of our mother, 
& now enderh , to bring vs to that life which ſhall neuer end. 
Dies iſte qui tanquam extremia reformidas, eterninatalis eſt, This 
day which thou feareſt as thy laſt 13 the birth day of eternity, 

_— Theſccond maner ofthe cariage of man in this matter of 
Te attend death death, is of a good , (weete ,and moderate ſoule, and is iultly 
wwged, prattiſedinacommonand peaccablelife, by thoſe that with 

reaſon make account of this condition of life, and content 
themſcluesto indure it, but goucrning them({clues according 
to reaſon,and accepting of death when it commeth. This is a 
well eempered mediocritie, ſutable to ſuch a condition of life, 
berweenethe extremities (which are to deſire and fare, to 
ſeckeand to flic, vitiousand faultic, Summrum ne meruas diew 
wee optes ( mortem _—_— , & timentes eque obu gat Epi- 
enrns ) Feare not thy laſt day, neither wiſh for it ( for both to deſire 
death, and ve feare it, is alike condemned by Epicure: ) it they be 

not 
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not couered and excuſed by ſome reaſon, not common & or- 
dinaric, as ſhall be ſaid in his place, To ſceke and defiredeath 
is ill; it is injuſtice rodeliredeath without a cauſe, & to be out 
of charitie with the world, which our lives may be beneficiall 
ynto, It is to be vnthankfull co natureto contemne it, & not 
to makethe belt vſethereof ; tobe ouer anxiousand (crupu- 
Jous, and notto endure that eſtate that is not burthenſome, 
and weare called vnto, To flic and fear death onthe other 
fide, isagainlt nature, reaſon, juſtice, and all dutie. 

For to dieit isa thing naturall,nece(larie,and incuitable,iuſt 


T3 


and reaſonable ; Naturall, for it is a part of the order of the P**b * 
whole Vniuale,& of the hfe of the world: wilt thou thenthat ***"**: 


theworld be ruinated, and a new made for thy fclte 2 Death 
holdeth a high place in the policie & great common-wealth 
of the world, and it is very profitable tor the ſuccellion and 
continuance of the workes of nature: the fading or corrupti- 
on of one life, is the pallage to a thouſand others: Sic rerun 
ſumma nonatur: And it is notonly a part of this greatwhole 
Vniuerſe,but of our particular ellence,notletle eflentiall chan 
toliue, to be borne. fi flyingdeath, thou flieſt thy (clfe: thy 
elſence is equally parted into theſe two, life an death, it is the 
condition of thy creation, It it grieueth thee to die, why wert 
thou borne? Men come not into the world with any other 
purpoſe but to goe foorth againe,and therefore he that is not 
willing to goe foorth, let him not comein. Thefirſt day of 
thy birth bindeth thee , and (ctteth thee as well in the way to 
death as to life, p 

Na/centes morimur, fini{g, ab origine pender. 

ei we are borne we die, 

The end to the entry hath atie, 

Sola mor ts equumeſt generis humant , vinere nobvit qui mo- 
r1nm vault , vita cum exceptione morts dataeft, tam ſhultus qui th= 
met more, anam qus/enethutem, Death only is mans due right 
he ſm: 1d not defire to lime, that would net deſire to die y, life u graen 
-q b exception of death ;_ As foolyſhis be that feareth todie, as to 

e old, 

To beymillingto die, isto be vnwilling to be a man, for 
all men aremontall, and rherefore awiſeman ſaid, and that 
without pailion, having recciued newes of the death of his 
lonnc1 
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ſonne ; I knew I begot, and bred him vp a mortall man, 
Death beingehen a et:ing (o naturall and etlentiall, both for 
the world in grolle, and for thy (elf in particular, why ſhould 
it be horrible vato thee? Thou goelt againſt nature;the feare 
of aricfeand paine is naturall, but not of death : for being 
ſoferuiceable to nature, and nature having im{titured it, ro 
what end ſhould it imprintin vsa hatred and horror there. 
of ? Children & bealts feare not death,yea many times they 
ſuffer it cheeretu ly : itis not then nature that teacheth vstro 
feare it, but rather coattend and receiuc it, as being ſent by it. 
Secondly,it is necellarie, fatall, incuitable ; and this thou 
Neo knowelt that fearelt and weepelt. Wha? greater fullie can 
*  therebe, than fora man to torment himſeltctor nothing, and 
that willingly and of purpoſe, to pray and importune him, 
whom he knowes tobe mexorable ; to knocke at that dore 
that cannot be opene4 2? Vhat is there wore inexorable and 
deafcrhan death 2 Wee mull therctore feare things vnoer. 
taine, doe our belt endeuours in things that arc not remedi- 
Ietle ; but ſuch as arecertaine, as.Jcarh, we mult attend, and 
grow reſolute in things palt remedie, The fot fearcth and fl 
eth death, the foole (eckes and runs after it ; the wiſe man 
attendeth it : Iris follie ro gricue at that,chatcannotbe2 men- 
ded ; to fcare that, that cannot be auoided, ; Feras non culpes, 
quod vitari non pore? Wilt thou not beare the blowes thoucanſt not 
auwoid?T he example of Dawd is excellent,who vuderſtanding 
of the death of his deare childe, pur on his belt apparell, and 
made himſelfemerry, ſaying to tho'e that wondered at this 
kinde of carriage, that whileit his ſon lived, hee importuned 
God for his recoucric,but being dead, that care was ended,and 
therewas no remedy. The foole thinks hee maketh a better 
anſwer to ſay,that that is the caule of his gricfe, and that hee 
tormenteth himſclfe, beeaule there is noremcedic, but hee 
donbleth and perteReth his owne folly thereby, Sci-mter fru- 
fra mit extreme dementie oft, [t is extreame madne(ſe to labow 
wittingly, and on ſet purpoſe myaine. Now death being ſonccel- 
farieand incuitable, it isnot only tono p.rpole to teare, but 
making of nece(litie a vertue, we mult welcome it and recciue 
it kindely ;for it is better for vs to goto death, than that death 

ſhould come to vs, tocatchthat, before that catch vs. 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, todicis a thing reaſonable and iult, itisreaſon to 
ariueto that place, towards which we are alwaics walking 
and if a man feare to come thither, let him not walke, but ſtay 
himſelfe, or eurne backe againe, which is impoſlible to doe, It 
is reaſon that thou giue place to others, lince others haue gi- 
uen place to thee : It thou haue madethycommoditic of this 
life, thou muſt be ſatiscd and be gone, as he that is inuited to 
a banquet takes his refeion anddeparteth. If thou haue nor 
knowen howto make vie and proke thereof , what needeſt 
thoucare, ifthou loſe it, or to what end wouldeſt chou keepe 
it?It is a debe that muſt be paid, a pawne that mult berelto. 
red, whenſoeuer it is demanded. Why pleadeſt thou againlt 
thy own (chedule,thy faith,thy duty ? Iris then againlt reaſon 
to {purne againſt death, (ince that thereby thou acquirelt thy 
ſelte of ſo much, and diſchargelt thy ſelfe of {o greatan ac- 
count. Itis a thing generall and common to all to die, why 
then troubleſt thou thy ſclfe 2 Wilt thou hauea new priui. 
ledge, that was yet neuer ſcene, and bee a lone man by thy 
ſelfe ? Why feareſt thou cogoe whither all the world goeth, 
where ſo many millions are gone before thee, and ſo many 
millions thall follow thee?Death is equally certaine to all,and 
equality is thefirſt part of equity, ewes codems cogumur : on- 
num verſarur na : ſerus ocyus ſors exitura, re, Wee all are 
drinen thereunts : men daily die , enen as thei lotte falles 
foorth, cc, 
The third is the part of a valiant and generous minde, 


9 
lofl and reaſon- 
able, 


16 


which is practiſed with reaſon, in a publike, elevated, difti- Toconceamne 


cult, and buſlie condition of life, where there are many things 
to be preferred before life, and for which aman ſhould not 
doubttodie. In ſuch acaſe howſocuer matters go, a man mult 
more account thereof chan of his life, which is placed vpon 
the ſage and ſcaffold of this world : hee muſt runne his race 
with reſolution,that he may giue aluſtre to his other ations, 
and performe thoſe things that are profitable and exempla- 
ry. Heeimuſt lay downe his life, and ſetit runne his fortune, 
He that knoweth noe how to contemne death, ſhall neuer not 
only performe any thing of worth, but he expoſeth himſelfe 
to divers dangers ; for whilelt NG keepe his life 
ſafe and ſure, hee laicth open and bazardeth his deuoire, his 
Aa honour, 


death goed, if 
it be for a thing 
that deſerwer is, 
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honour, hisvertue and honeſtic/ The contempt of death is 
that which produceth the boldeſt, and moſt honourableex- 
ploits whether io good orevill, Hee that fearcth not to die 
feares nothing: he doth whatfocuer he will, hee makes him- 
ſelfe a maſter both of his owne life, and of anothers : the 
contempt of death is thetrue and lively ſource of all the beau. 
titull and generous ations of men : from henceare deriucd 
the braue reſolutions and free ſpecches of vertue vttered by 
ſo many great perſonages, Fhudines Prices whom the Em. 
perour Feiþaſian had commanded nottocometo theſenat, or 
comming, toſpeake as he would haue him, anſwered, That 
as he was a Senator it was ft he ſhould be at the Senate ; and 
if being there, he were requiredto giuc his aduice, hee would 
ſpeake freely that which his conſcience commaunded him. 
Being threatned by the ſame man, that if hee ſpake he ſhould 
die ; Did I cuertcll you (faith he)that I was immortall? Dog 
you what you will, and I will dowhat Iought : Ir is in your 
_ to put me vniultlicto death, andin metodieconſtant- 
y. The Lacedemonians being threatned much hard dea. 
ling, it they did not ſpeedily yecld themſclues to Phily the 
father of «Alexander, who was entred intotheir countrie with 
a great power ; one for the reſt 2nſwered, VVhat hard dealing 
can they ſuffer that feare not to dic? And being told by the 
ſame Philip that he would breake and hinder all cheir delign- 
ments; What,lay they,will he likewiſe hinder vs from dying? 
Another being asked by what meanes a man may liue free, 
anſwered, By contemning death. And another youth being 
taken and fold for a flauc, ſaid to him that bought him, Thou 
ſnaltſee what thou haſt bought, I werea foole to liue a ſlaue 
whileſt I may befree, and whileſt heſpake,caſt himſelte down 
from thetop of the houlc. A wiſe man ſaid vato another,deli- 
berating with himſelfe how he might take away his life,to free 
himſelte froman cuil that at that ime prefled him fore, Thou 
doelt notdeliberate of any great matter : it is no greatthing 
to liue, thy ſlaucs, thy bealts do live, but it is a great matter to 
dic honellly, wiſely, conſtantly, To conclude and crowne 
this article, our religion hath not had a more firme and atlu- 
red foundation, and wherein the authour thereof hath more 
inliſted, than the contempt of this life. But many R__ 
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that make a ſhew of contemning death, when they feare ir. 
Many there are that carenot to be dead, yea they wiſh they 
were dead, but it greeueth them todie. Emorinolo, (ed me eſſe 
mort wum nibils eſtumo. I would not die, but I =y lutle acconnt of 
death, Many deliberate in their health and (oundelt iudge- 
ments tou fer death with conſtancie, nay to murther them- 
ſclues, a part played by many, and for which end Heliogabalus 
made many (umptuous Larne» z but being come to the 
point, ſome were terrified by the bleedingof their noſe, as L«- 
Ccins Domitins, who repented that he had poiſoned himſelfe, 
Others haue turned away their eyes and their thoughts, as if 
they would (tcalevpon it, (wallowing it downe inſenlibly as 
men take pilles, according to that ſaying of Car, that the 
belt death was the ſhorteſt , and of Plime, that a ſhort death 
wasthe happieſt houre of a mans life, Now no man can bee 
faid to bereſolute to die,that feareth to confront it,and to ſuf. 
fer with his eyes open, as Socrates did, who hadthirtic whole 
daics to ruminate & to digelt the ſentence of his death, which 
he did without any paſlion or alteration,yea without any ſhew 
of endeuor,mildly and cheerfully, Pomponies Atticus, Twllue 
Mearcellinus , Romans, Cleantes the Philoſopher, all three al- 
moſt after one maner:for having allayed to die by abſtinence, 
hoping thereby to quit themſclues of thoſe maladies that did 
tormentthem, but tinding themſclues rather cured thereby, 
neuerthelefle they would not deſiſt ill chey had ended that 
they went abour, taking pleaſure by littleand littleto pine a- 
way,and toconliderthe courſe and progrelle of death, Orhe 
and Cato having prepared all things fit for their death, vpon 
the very point of the execution fetled themſclues to ſleepe, 
and ſlepe profoundly,beingno more aſtoniſhed atdeath,than 
at any vther ordinaric and lightaccident. 

The fourth is the part of a valiant and reſolute mind, pra- 
Atiled in former times by great and holy perſonages, and that 
intwocaſes,the onethe more naturall and lavfull is a paintull 
and troubleſome life, or an apprehenſion of afar death: 
To be briefe, a miſcrable eſtate which amancannotremedy. 
Thisis to defire death astheretrait and only hauen from the 
torments of this life, the ſoueraigne of nature, theonly 
ſtay and pillar of our libertie. It jsi litie to yeeld vnto 
Aa 2 cuils, 
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euils, but it is follie to nouriſh them. It isa good time to dies 
when to liue is rather a burthen than a blelling, and there is 
more ill in life than good for, topreſerue our lite, to increaſe 
our torment, is againſt nature. T hereareſome that ſay, that 
we ſhould delire to die, to auoid thoſe pleaſures that are ac. 
cording to nature; how much morethento flic thoſe miſcries 
that are againſt nature ? There are many things in life farre 
worſe than death, for which we ſhould rather die and notliuc 
atall;than liue. Andtherfore the Lecedemonians being cruelly 
threatned by Antipater , if they yeelded not to his demand, 
anſwered, If thou threaten vswith any thing that is woorſe 
than death, death ſhall be wellcome vnto vs. And thewilſeſt 
were woont to ſay, That a wiſe man liveth as long as hee 
ſhould, notſolong as he can, death being moreat his com- 
mand andin his power, than life. Life hath but one entrance, 
and that toodependeth vponthe will of another, Ourdeath 
dependeth on our owne willes, andthe more voluntary itis, 
the more honorable ; and thereare a thouſand waics vntoir. 
We may want meanes whereby to liue, but not to die. Life 
may bee taken away from cucry man, by cucry man, but not 
death, vbiq, mor: ef?, optime hoc canit deus, eripere vitam nemo 
nen homint poteit, at nemo mortem : mille ad hanc aditus patent, 
Death i exery where, God beft foreſaw this ; one man may bereaue 
another of life, but of death no man ; whereunto there are mfouce 
wayes and meanes. T he molt fauourable preſent that nature 
hath beſtowed vpon vs, and that taketh away from vs all 
meanesof complaint, is, that it hath left vato vs the key of the 
cloſet, liberticto die when wewill, Wherefore complainelt 
thou in this world? it holdeth thee not : it thouliue in paine, 
thy idjenelle and feareis the cauſe; forto die,there is nothing 
necellary, buta will. | 

Theother caſeis aliuely apprelienſion and deſire of the 
lifero. come, which maketh a man to thirlt after death,as after 
a great gaine, the ſeed of a better lite, the bridge vnto paradiſe, 
theway to all good, and ancarneſt penny of thereſurrion. 
A firme beleete and hope of theſe things is incompatible with 
the fcare and horror of death : it perfwadeth vs rather to bee 
wearic of this life, andto delire death, wram babere in patientia, 
C& mortem in de fiderie, To endure our life wh patience, but ratber 


is 
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ro deſire death, to haue life in affli tion, & death in affeRion: 
their life is a crolle, their death a comfort, and therefore their 
yowes and their voices are, cupio di/ſolur; mubi mors lucrum: quis 
mr liberabit de corpore mortis hun ? 1 deſire to be diſſolned : for 
death is profitable unto me : who ſhall then free me from death! And 
for this cauſe thoſe Philoſophers and Chriſtians haue beene 
juſtly reproched(which is to be vnderſtood of thoſe that arc 
weakeand idle, & not of all)that play the publikediliemblers, 
& donot inverity belecue that which they do ſo much talk of 
& (ſo highly commend tuuching that happy immortality,and 
thoſe vnſpeakeable pleaſures 1n the ſecond lite, lince they 
doubt,& tearedeath (o much, the necellaric pallage therunto. 
The fift and laſt, is the execution of this precedent deſire, 1,$ 

which is for a man-tobe his owne exccutioner, and the au- Ts kit bunſelfe, 
thour of his owne death. Thisſcemeth to procced trom ver. 

tue, and the greatncile of a mans courage, havi ng beene anci- 

ently practiſed by the greateſt and molt cxceilent men and 

women of cuerie nation and religion, Greekss, Romans, Eryp- 

tians, Perſians, CMedes, French, Indians, Philoſophers of all 

ſets, /ewes,witnes that good oId man Raz,called the father 

ofthe Iewes for his vertue; and his wives, who vnder eAnt0. 

chu, having circuncxiſed their children,calt themſclues head- 

long fromthe rocke with them : And Chriſtians roo,witnetſe 

tholetwo canonized Saints, Pelaguu and Sophroma, whereof 

the fir(t, with his mother and liſters call himſelte into the 

river, and the other killed hirſelfewith 1 knife, to auoid the 

violenceof Maxentizs the Emperour : Yea witnelle divers 

people and whole cities, as Caponain [taly, Aſtupa, Numantia 

in Spaine beſieged by the Romans; the eAbideens enforced by 

Philip, acitic in /»dia belieged by Alexander, Burt this reſolu- 

tion hath been likewiſe approoucd and authorized by many 
common-weales, by lawes and rules eſtabliſked thereupon, 

as at Marſciles, inthe Ile of Cea;in Nigropont, and other nati- 

ons, as inthe Hyperborean Ilands, andiultified by many great 
reaſons, drawen from the precedent article, which is of he 

iult deſireof death, Forifit be permitted to delire, to aske,to 

ſecke after death, why ſhoulditbee anill a to giue it vnto 

our ſelues ? If a mans owne death bee iuſt in the will, why 

ſhouldit not be as iuſt in the hand, andthe execution? Why 

Aa 3 ſhould ” Oy 
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thould Texpe&that from another, which I cap domy ſclfe? 
and why ſhould irnot bebctter togiueit, than to ſuffer ano- 
thertogiueitz to meet, than to attend it?for the faireſt death 
is the morevoluntarie, Finally, I oftend not che law made a- 
gain{t theenes and robbers, when I take but my owne goods, 
and cut but my owne purſe ; neitheram I guiltieof the lawes 
made again(t murtherersby taking away my ovwnelife. But 
this opinion is reprooucd by diuers, not only Chriſtians, but 
Jewes, as /oſephs difpureth again{t his captaines inthe caue 
du Puts :and Philoſophers, as Plars,Stzpis, who held this pro- 
ceceding not only fora vice cf cowardlines and impatiencie, 
for it is for a man to hide himfelte fromehe blowes of fortune, 
Nowatrueand lively vertne mult never yeceld, for euils and 
crotles are nouriſhmentsthereunto, and itis greater cofh(tan 
cic well to vic the chaine wherewith wee are tied, than to 
breake it zand more fetled reſolution in Regw/ns, than in Cate, 
Rebus in aduer ſir facile eſt contemnere vitam, 
Fortins ille facut, qui muſer eſſe poteſt, 
$1 fraftius labitur orbis 
Impamdrm feruent Yume, 
Tis eafie in hard fortume hfe toſcorne ; 
Afore ſtout he is, whoſe mſerie x5 well borne, 
If al! the world ould broken on him fall, 
Strike him wnterrified the ruine ſpall, 
But alſo for a fault of deſertion ;for a man oughtnottoaban- 
don hs charge withour the expres c omandement of him that 
aue it himzweare not here forourſelues,nor our own maſters. 
his then is nota matter beyond all doubt or diſputation, 

It is firſt beyond all doubr, that wee are not to attempt 
this laſt exploit without very great and iult caule (nay I can- 
not ſee how any cauſe ſhould begreatandiult enough) tothe 
cndthatitbe as they ſay i-aogsr ci23454, an honelt and reaſo- 
nabledeparture. Itmult not then befor any light occalion, 
whatſocoer ſome (ay , that a man may die for light cauſes, 
lincethey thathold vs in life are not weightie, It is ingrati- 
tude to naturenot toaccept and vſc hir preſent, itis aligneof 
lighraes to be too anxious and (crupulous, to breakecompa- 
nic for matters of no moment, and not for {uch as areiult and 
lavfull,if therebeany ſuch, And thereturethey had poo ſuf. 

1cne 
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ficient excuſe, and iuſt cauſe oftheir death ,of whom I made 
mention before, Pomponins Atticus, Marcellmus,and Cleantes, 
who would not (tay the courſe of their death, for this onely 
rcaſon;becauſe they were alreadie neerevnto it, T hewiues of 
Petus, of Scawrus, of Labio, of Fuluins the triend of eAworitas, 
of Seneca, and diuers others, who died only to accompanie 
their husbands in death,or rather to encourage them therein, 
Catoand others, whodied becauſe their bulincile ſuccecded 
not well, and becauſe they would notfall into the hands of 
their enemies , notwithltanding they feared no ill viage at 
their hands, T hey that have murthered themiclues becaul2 
they would not liue at the mercie, and by thegrace and fauor 
of thoſe whom they hated, as Grams Silnanus, and Statins 
Proximus,bcing pardoned by Nero. I hey that dieto recoucr 
aſhameanddithonor palt, a5 that Romane Lecreria, Sparz4- 
pxerthe ſonne of Queene 7omyres, Boges the Lieutenant of 
King Xerxes. They that for no particular caule, but only be- 
caulethey (ce the weale-publike ina bad and declining eſtate 
murther- themſelues , as Nerna that great Lawyer, Vibins 
['irews, Inbellius inthe takingof Capona, T hey that are weary 
with liuing, or for private cauſe loath, to liue any longer. 
Neicher isitſuthcient that the cauſe be great and iult, but that 
it benecellarieand remediletlc, and thatall maner of meanes 
to preſerve life be fir(t put in practiſe, For precipitation and 
amicipated deſpaireis very vitious, as in Zratrs and Caſſirs, 
whokilling themſelues before the time and occalion, loſt 
the reliques of the Rumane hbeatic whereqt they were prote. 
ors. A man,ſaith { Teomenes,mult manage hi+ life, aad make 
vſe thereof ro the vtrermolt : for to take it away, a man ncuer 
wants time, it isa remedy which he hath alwaics in his owne 
hands ; but the (tate of things may change and grow better. 
Toſeph and diuers others haucto their great benefit practifed 
this counſell: things that ſceme altogether deiperate,do many 
timesCchange and hauca happicſuccelle ; a/rquis carmfict [u9 

ſuperſtes frat, Some men haue out-lined their milerres, 

Multa dies varin(que lavor mutablis ei 

Retmlut in melins. 

Time and the duer: pames of changing age, 

Haxe many things browght 9 abetter ſtage. 
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A ma: mult crric himſelte in his place andcalling as a de- 
fenlant again(t him that aflaileth him, cam moderamine incul- 
pat : 11-1. mith the gourrnment of blameleſſe protetiion : he mult 
tric all ;naner of meanes before hee cometo this extremitie. 
Secondly, and without doubt it is farre better and more com- 
mendable to ſuiter, and tro continueconſtant and firmetothe 
end, than fearfully and cowardly to flie or dic : but forafmuch 
as1t is a gift not giuen vnto all no more than continencie is : 
Non omncs canumt veroum i/ſtu1, unde melins nubere quam vr: 
A! mn i» not this ayins, Better to marie than to burne :the que« 
ſtion is, whether an inſupportable and remedileſle evill hap» 
ning, which may vrterly vado & turne toplie-turuie our whole 
reſolution, and driuevsintodeſpaire, deſpite and murmuring 
againlt God, it be more expedient, or a lefſecuill for a man 
couragioully to deliver himſelfe, having hisſenſesſound and 
ſcrler, than by (tanding toir, for feare of tailing in his dutie,cx- 
poſe himſelfe to the danger of linking and being vtterly loſt, 
ttis not a [ele cuill ro quit theplace, than to be obſtinate and 
periſh, toflie,thanto be taken, Itis truethar it ſeemerh by all 
humane and philoſophicall reaſon to be praRtiſed, as hath 
beene fad, by ſo many famous people of all countries and cli- 
mates, But Chriltianitic doth no way approouc it, nor allow. 
etch chereinany diſpenſation, 
Finally, itis a great point of wiſdome to learne to know the 
oo and period, rochuſca fit houretodie : Eucry man hath 
is tine and ſeaſon todie z ſome prevent it, others prolong it: 
there is weaknetTe and valour in them both, bue thereis requi- 
ed diſcretion. How many men haueſurujued their glory,and 
by 4 defire to lengrhen their life but a little, have darkencd it 
againe, and liucd ro helpe burietheir owne honour? And that 
which laſtly ſticketh by chem, hath noreliſh or feeling of what 
is palt, butcuntinucth like an old fhithiecloutſowe'l ro the 
hemme of arich and beautitull ornamenr, T hercis a time to 
gather fruit from the tree, which if it hangtoo long, itrotteth 
and groves worſeand worſe; and the tofle 18 as great roo, if it 
begathered too ſoone. Many ſaints ard holy men hauec fled 
from deach, becauſe they are ver profitable tothe Clurch and 
weale-publike,though in reſpec of their 0»ne particularthey 
cuuld be coutent to die. It is aa at cf charit.c todelire ro lwe 
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for the benefit of another : Sipepuls two ſum neceſſarins, non re. 


caſo laborens : If I ans needfull ro thy people, [refuſe net labour. 
Death hath diuers formes, ſome more caliethan other,and 


eaketh divers qualities according to the fautalic of every one, Formes of 
Among thoſe that are naturall, they that proceed from weak- 4tath: d.vers, 


neile and a numnetle of the members are the (weetelit and the 
calieſt : among thoſe that are violent, the belt is the ſhorteſt, 
and thelealt premeditated. Somedelireto make an exempla- 
ric and demonltrative death of con(tancie and ſutfciencie ; 
this is toconlider another thing,and tu ſceketheir &wne rcpu- 
cation : but this is vanitie, for this is no at of (ocietice, but of 
oneonly perſon,who hath enough todo with himſclfe,to mi- 
niſterto him(ſelfeinward comfort,and hath no need totrouble 
himſeltewith what belongeth to anuther, eſpecially all the in- 
rereſt he hath in his reputation,cealing with his death, That is 
the belt death which is well recolleRed in it ſelte, quier,ſo'ira- 
x16, and attendeth wholly to that, which at that time is fitre(?. 
That great aſli(tance of parents and friends, bringeth a thou- 
ſand diſcommodities,it uppretſeth and ſmoothereth him that 
is dying, onetormenteth his cares, another his cies, another 
his mouth ; theircries and complaints,ifthey be true, (tifle the 
heart ; if fained affit and torment it, Many great perſonages 
haucſougheto die farre from their friends, to auoid this in- 
conuenience, accounting ita childiſh thing, and a tooliſh hu. 
mour, to be willing by their miſeries to- moouec ſorrow and 
compallion intheirtriends; we commend conſtancieto ſuffer 
bad fortune, we accule and hate it in our friends, and when it is 
our owne Cale, it is notſuftcicntthat they ſufter with vs, bu 
they mult attli& chemſclues too : A wiſe man that is iicke 
ſhould content himſclte with the ſctled countenance of his al= 


liftants. 
Cunan XI 


To maintaine himſclfe im true trangun. 1 of ſpurit, the fruit 
and crowne of wiſedome, and the coucluſicn 
of this Booke, 


] He trar:quill:tie of the ſpirit is the ſoucraigne good of 
wan. T tus is that and rich treaſure, which che wi- 


ſelt ſecke by {ca and by laud , on foot and a horſcbacke þ all 
our 


266 To maintaine himſelfe in true tranquallitie 
our care ſhould trend thereunto, it 1s the fruit of all ourlabors 
and ſtudies, the crowne of wildomc. But leſt a manſhould 
miſtake himſelfe heerein, you muſt know that this tranquilli- 
ties not a retrait or vacation from all affaires, a delighefull 
ſolitarine!ſe and corporally plcafant, or a profound carele(- 
nelle of all things : if it were ſo, many women, idle, ditlo. 
Jute and voluptuous perſons, would at their pleaſure enioy as 
greata good, as the wilſeſt can aſpire vato with all their (tu. 
die : Neither multitude nor ſcarlitie of bulinetle doth any 
thing heercin. Iris a beautifull, (weete, equall,iult, irme and 
pleaſant eſtate of the ſoule, which neither bulinetlenor idle. 
nelle, nor good accidents, nor ill, nor time can any way trou- 
ble, alter, mend,or depretle ; /eratranquuiit as non concnts, No- 
thmg troubles true tranguullitie, 

The meanes toattainethereunto, to get and preſerue it, are 
the points that I haue handlcd in this ſecond booke,whereot 
this is a briefe colletion. T hey conlilt in freeing and disfur- 
niſhing of a man from all lets and impediments , and furniſh- 
ing him with thoſethings that entertaine and preſerue it. I he 
things that doe molt hinder & trouble the reſt and tranquil- 
litieof the ſpirit, are common and vulgar opinions, which 
forthe molt part are erroneous ; and (econdlie delires and 
paſſions, whick ingender in vs a kinde of delicacy and dim- 
cultie : which are the cauſe that a man is neuer content, and 
theſe arekindled and ſtirred in him by thoſe two contrarie 
fortunes, proſperity and aduerlitie, as with two violent and 
mightie winds: and finally that vile and baſe captiuity where- 
with theſpirit(thatisto ſay, the iudgement and will) is cn- 
thralled likea bealt vnder the yoke of certaine locall and par- 
ricularrules and opinions. Now he muſt emancipateand free 
himſelfe from theſe ([tockes and vniult ſubicRions, and bring 
his ſpirit into libertie, reſtore himſclte to himſelfe, free, vni- 
uerſall, open, {ecing into all, and wandring through the beau- 
tifulland vniuerſall circuit of the world and of nature. In com- 
mune genitus mundum vt vnam domum ſpettans, totr ſe inferens 
mundo, C in omnes eius attns contemplationem ſuam mittens, He 
that is begotten generally, holds this world but as one hoyſe, apply- 
ing himſelfe to the whole world , and exercyſing his comemplation 


in all the atlious thereof. Th 
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Theplace being thus trimmed and madeready, the firſt 
foundations that are tobe laid, arc a true honeltic, and to liue 
inſuch an ellate and vocation whereunto a man is br, The 
rincipall parts wherwith he mult raiſe, allure, and ſertlethis 
building, are hrſt eruepicty, whereby, with a ſoule not alto. 
nillfed, but ſer!ed, pure, free, devout, a man contemplateth 
God, thegreat, ſoucraigne, and abſolute work-malter of all 


things, who can neither be ſeene nor knowen:but yetWþ@mult & & 


be knowen, adored, worſhipped, (cruced with thewhole heart, 
from whom heis to hope for all maner of goud , and to feare 
nocuill :afterwards he mult walke roundly in limplicity and 
truth, according tothe lawes and cultomes, live witha hicart 
open bothto the cies of God and theworld , Conſciertians 
ſuam aperiens ſemper que tanquam mn prblicouimens, ſe mags vert- 
1149, quam alios, Shewmg his conſcience, and alwazes lying as it were 
ws publicke, more afeard of himſclfe , then of others, Againe hee 
mult keepe in himſelfe and with others , and generally in all 
things, in histhoughts, ſpeeches, delignments, ations, a-mo- 
deration the mother or nurſe of tranquillne, laying alide all 
pompe and vanity, rule his delires , content himſclte with a 
medioeriticand ſufhciency, 2rod jit efſe velit, nibilg, malit, re- 
ioyce in his fortunes. A tempelt hath a greatdealcletle torce, 
and doth letle hurt!\when belailes are taken downe, than 
whentheyare hoiſcd vp, and laid open to the windes. He 
mult bee conltane agaialt whatſoeuer may wound or hurt 
him, raiſe himſelfe aboue and beyond all teare, contemning 
all the blowes of tortune, of death, holdingit as the end of all 
euils, and not the cauſe of any, Comemptor onmun , quibus 
ror quetiy uid , ſupra oma MC com mygunt accidun que CNM- 
nens, [mperturbatus , mtrepidus, eA contemugy or deſpiſer of 
all things, where with mans life may be afjitted,, raiſms hin 
felfe ab one all things that may channee or happen , without per- 
turbation, withome feare, And ſo hold himfelfe firme- vnto 
himſelfe, agreewith himſclfe, live atcale without any paine 
or inward contention, tull of ioy , of peace , of com- 
fort and content in himſelfe ; Sapicns plenus gaudio, hi- 
laris , platidus cum dijs ex pars init : Sapientie effeltns ren 
dy equalitas , ſolrs ſapiens gaudet : A wiſe 'man is full of wy , 
merri , peaceable , liueth im equall pleaſure with the gods : the 
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363 To maintaine himſelfe in true tranquillitie (xc. 
effett of wiſdome us the equality of icy , wherem only a wiſe man de- 
bgbreth : He muſt I (ay entertaine himſelfe, and continue c6- 
cent in himſelfe,which is the proper fruit & effe of wiſdome; 
Niſi [apienti ſua non placent: ommnis ſtultitia laborat faſtidio ſui, Non 
et beatus, eſſe ſe qui non pmtat. No man, but a wiſe man is content 
with his owne : enery fooles trauels diſlikes him, No man ts happie, 
but he that (0 thinkss himſelfe. 
? Tow8ncludeto this tranquillity of ſpirit 2.thingsare necel- - 
farie, innocencie & a good conſcience, this is the firſt & prin- 
cipall part which doth maruellouſly arme and confirme him 
with atlurance; but this is not alwaiesſufhcient, in the force of 
thetempelt , as it is many times ſeeneindiuersthat arc trou- 
bled &lolt : Erit tantatribulatio ut ſeducantur initi. There ſhall 
be ſo great tribulation , that exen the righteou ſhall be ſeduced, 
And therefore the other is likewiſe necetlarie, which is force 
and conſtancie of courage, as likewiſe this alone werenot ſuf- 
ficient : for the force _ reliſtance of the conſcience is mar- 
uellous, it makes vs to betray, toaccuſe our ſelues, & for want 
of other witnelles, it is as athouſand witnelles againlt vs. 

Occultum quatiens animo tortore flagellum., 

Shaking a whip that's hid withm 

His mind, the torturer of his fine, 
It frameth an enditement, condemneth & exccuteth vs,there 
is nocloſet cloſe enough for wicked men, faith Epicurms, be- 
cauſe they neuer can allure themſclues to be hid}, their owne 
conſcience alwaics diſcouering them to themſelues, Primaeſt 
hec vwitio, quod ſe indice nemo necens abſoluitrr, Solikewile nei- 
ther a weake & fearetull ſoule,beit neuerſo holy, nora ſtrong 
and couragious, if it benot ſound & pure,can neuer entoy this 
ſorich & happietranquillitic,but he that hath them all wor. 
keth wonders,as Socrates, Epaminondas, Cato, Scipio, of whom 
thereare 3. admirable exploits touching this ſubieR. Theſe 
two Romans being publikely accuſed , made their accuſers 
to bluſh, woon the Judges and the whole atſemblie being 
{trucken with an admiration. Hee had 'a heart toogreat by 

nature, faith Titws Linins of Scipio , to know how to be 
faultic, and to debaſe himſelfe ſo much, asto 
defend his owne innocencie, 
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Wherein are handled the particular 
aduiſements of Wiſdome , by the foure * 


morall wvertues. 
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Tre PrhEFACE. 


TP Oraſmuch as our purpoſe in this Booke, is 
BNET b le to inftruR vato wiſedome 
| y peccemeale , 
mie giue the particular aduiſements after 
the generall handled in the Second Booke, 
! that we-may the better hold a certaine courſe 
" andorder therein, we have thoughtthat we 
cannot do better, than to follow the four miſtris and morall 
vertues, Prudence, Luſtice, Fortitude, and Temperance for in 
theſe fourealmolt all theduties of our lifeare comprehended, 
Prudencezis as a generall guide and condu of the other ver- 
tues, and of our whole life, though properlieit be exerciſed in 
the affaircs that belong thereunto. Juſtice concertieth the 
perſons of menzfor it is togiue vnto cuery one that which be- 
longeth vnto him, Fortitude and temperance, concerneth 
all accidents good and cuill, pleaſant and painefull, good and 
yl fortune, Now in theſe three, perſons, affaircs, ny co 
ents, 


4 
Piffewlt. 


- Senec. 
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Obſcure: 


370 | of Prudence ingenerall, 
dents,is conteined all our lifeand humane condition,and the 
tratticke ofthis world, 


Of Prudence, the firſt vertue. 


Cuavy. IL 
Of Prudence in generall, 


| 3 mar 7 is with reaſon put inthe firſt rancke, as thege- 
nerall Queene, ſuperintendent , & guide of all other ver- 
tucs, eAurigavirtmtom ; without which there is nothing good, 
beautifull, fie, and decent; it is theſalt of our life, the lultre, 
the ornament,the ſauiceor ſeaſoning of our ations,the ſquare 
and rule of our affaires ;and in a word, the Arte of our life, as 
phylickethearte of our health, 

It is the knowledge and choice of thoſe things wee mult 
either delireor fliezit is theiult eſtimation and triall ofthings, 
it is the eyethatſecth all, that direeth and ordaineth all. It 
conliſteth in three things, which are all of one ranke;tocon- 
ſult and deliberate well , coiudge& reſolue well, toconduRt 
and exccute well. 

Itis a vniuerſall vertue,for it extendeth it ſelfe generally to 
all humanethings, not only in grotſe, but by peecemeale to 
euery particular thing, & is as infinite, as arcthe individuals, 

It is very difficult, beth by reaſon of the aforeſaid infinit- 
neſſe, forthe particulars are without knowledge, as without 
number, Si qua finirs non poſſunt, extra ſapientiam ſunt ; Things 
infinite and that cannot be defined , are beyond wiſdom 5 Andof 
the great vncertaintie and inconſtancie of humaine things, 
which are the greater by reaſon of their accidents, circum- 
ſtances, appertenances, dependancies, times, places, perſons; 
in ſuch ſort, thatin thechange of one only, andthat the lea(t 
circumſtance, the whole thing ie (elfe is altered : And likewiſe 
in the officethereof,which is thegathering together and crea 
perature of contrariethings, the diſtinion and triall of thoſe 
that are like oneanother ; the contrarictic and reſemblance 
hindereth much, 

It is very obſcure, becauſe the cauſes and juriſditions of 
things arevaknowne, the ſeeds & toots are hidden, and (uch 
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as thenature of man cannot find, nor oughtto ſeekeafter. Oc- Plin. in 


cultat eorum ſemina Deus, & p_ bonorum malorumg, can V3: 
Ti 


/e ſub dinerſa ſpecie latent. Their ſcedes God keepeth unknowne, 
and for the moſt part the cauſes of good andemill lie hid under diuers 
mmltudes, Moreoutr, fortune, deſtinic, ( vſe what words you 
will ) a ſoucraigne, fecret,and vnknowne power and authority 
hath alwaies che aduantage, and maintaineth it againſt all 
counſels, forelights, and preuentions whatſocuer : where. 
by it many times comes to patle , that the belt counſels haue 
the worſt iflues, that one and the ſame counſell doth very 
happilicſucceedeto one, vahappily to another, in oncand 
the ſamecaſe, and with one and the ſame man, things wene 
luckihe yeſterday , vnluckily to day. Ic is an opinion iultlic 
receiued , that wee ought not to judge of counſels, nor of the 
ſufhciencie and capacitie of perſons by the euents. And 
therefore one anſwered thoſe well that maruelled and were 
aſtoniſhed at the ill ſuccelle of their balineſle, conſidering 
with how wiſe and mature deliberationthey were vadertaken, 
T hat they were maſters of their deliberations, not of the ſuc- 
celle of their affaires : for that was in the power of fortune, 
which ſeemeth to (portit ſelfe with all our faireſt deſign- 
ments and counſels, ouerthroweth in a moment that which 
hath a long time been proieRedand deliberated,and ſeemeth 
to be (tronglic fortified , choking,as they (ay, our artillarie. 
And indeed fortune toſhew it authority in all things, andte 
abate our preſumplien,not being able to make men wiſe , that 
are not apt thereunto, maketh them nevertheletle happie in. 
deſpite of vertue,waereby it many times comes to palle, that 
ſimple men bring toa happie end great matters both publike 
and private, Prudencethen is a ſea without cither bottome 
or brinke, and which cannot be limitted and preſcribed by 
preceptsand aduiſements, Itdoth but compalle things and 
_ about them), like a darkecloude, many times vaine and 
rivolous. 

Neuertheleſle it is of ſuch weight and neceſlitie, thatalone 
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and of it ſelfe it ean do much, and without it all the reſt is no- Ne0oe. 


thing, nonot riches, meanes,force, Vis conſuy expers mole rut E 


ſua, Mens na ſapiens plurimuns vincit mani. Et nmita que 
narera impedits ſunt , conſilis expediuntur, Strength woide of 
counſell 
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counſel falleth tornine exen of « ſelfe, One wiſe mind onercommerh 
the hand of many , And many things that are hindred by nature, 
are ended by connſell. And the principall cauſe of this neceſſi. 
tieisthe peruerle nature of man, the rougheſt and hardeſt to 
tame of all other creatures ; [mpatiens og nedumy ſerniatic ; 
Impatient of equity, much more of ſeruitude ; and which mult be 
handled witharteand indultrie, for it doth not more willing. 
ly ſet it (elfe againſt any, than againſt thoſe that would con. 


Xenophon.in ternneit, Now prudence is thearte to haadlcit, and a gentle 


paxlag, 
7 
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bridlc,that holdeth it within thecompalleof obedience. 

Now though the ſeed of Prudence, as of other vertues, be 
invs by nature, yctitis acquired and Icarnt more than any 
other , and that in ſome ſort by precepts and aduiſements; 
this is the Theorick:but much better & principally ( though 
with more time ) by experience andpractiſe, which is two- 
fold : the one, and thetrue, is that which is proper and perlſo. 
nall, whereof ittakes the name; this is the knowledge ot thoſe 
things which we haue ſeeneand handled: the other is (trange 
by theaRe of another ; this is hillorie which we know by re. 
lation or by reading, Now experience and vſe is more firme 
& moreallurcd ; V/+«« efficariſſtmns O 111178 YETMII magiſter, Vie 
and experience isa moſt effettuall maiſter of all things, the father 
and miſtris of all the artes, but more long z it is old, Ser: ve- 
wit ſus ab annis, Experience cometh in a mans latter daies, more 
dithcuit, painefull, rare, The knowledge of hiſtory , as it is 
lefſe firmeand aſſured, fo is it morecalic, more frequent, 0- 
penand commonto all. A man is made more reſolute and 
allured at his ownecharges , butit is more calic at the charge 
ofanother. Now from theſe two properly, Experience, and 
Hiſtoric, doth prudence ariſe, YJis me genuut anater peperit me- 
moria, ſanmemorie anima & vita hiſtoria, Experience begat me, 
my mother memorie bare me ; the ſoule and life of menuorie us 
hiſtorie. 

Now Prudence may and mult be diuerſlie diſtinguiſhed 
according tothe perſons and the affaires. In regard of the per- 
ſons there is priuate prudence, whether it be {olitarie and in- 
diutduall, which can hardlie be tearmed prudence ; or (oci- 
able & Occonomicall amonga (mall companie, & prudence 


publike and politike. This more high,excellent, dithcult,and 
vnto 
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vnto whichthoſe foreſaid qualities doe properly belong z and 
ie is twofold, peaccable and militarie, 

In regard of the atfaires, foraſmuch as they arc of two ſorts, 
the one ordinarie, calie ; the other extraordinarie. T hele are 
accidents which bring with them ſome new difhcultie and 
ambiguitic, A man may likewiſe ſay that there isan ordinazic 
and calie prudence, which walketh according to the lawes, 
cuſtomes, and courſe already eſtabliſhed, another extraordi- 
narie and more dithcule, 


There is likewiſe another diſtin&ion of prudence both in _ 
[U1US, 


Cicero. 


reſpeR of the perſons, and ofthe affaires, which concerneth 
rather the degrees, than the kindes thereot, that is to ſay, pro- 

er prudence whereby a man is wiſc, and taketh counſell of 
biaG elfe ; the other borrowed, whereby a man followeth the 
counſell of another, T he wiſeſay,that there are two ſorts and 
degrees of wile men; the firlt and chiefeſt isof thoſe that haue 
_ inſight into all things,and know of themſelues how to 
findethe remedics and helps; but where aretheſeto be found ? 
Doubtleſle they arerarc and lingular : the other is of thoſe 
thatknow how to take, to follow, to make vſe of the good 
counſels of another ; for thty that know neither how to giue, 
nor to take counlcll, are fooles, 

The generall and common aduiſements, which belong to 
all ſorts of prudence, all ſorts of perſons and affaires, hath 
becne touched and briefly deliuered inthe ſecond booke, and 
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they are cight ; firlt, knowledge of the perſons and affaires; Chap.to, 


ſecondly, eſtimation of things z thirdly , choice and cleRi. 
ons ; fourthly, from them to takecounſcll vpon all ; fifth- 
lie, temperature betweene feare and allurance, conhdence 
and diftdence z (ixthly, to take all things in their ſcaſon, 
and toſcaſe vpon the occalion ; ſeuenthly, to carrie himlelfe 
well, with induſtrie and fortune ; laſtly, diſcretion in all. We 
mult now handle the particulars, firſt of publike wiſedome, 
which reſpeReth the perſons, afterwards of that whick re- 
ſpeReth the affaires. 
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His doQrine belongeth tu ſoueraignes and gouernours 

of ſtatcs. Iris vucertaine , infinite, dift.cult, and almoſt 
impolſiibleto be ranged into order, to be Jimited and preſcri- 
bed by rules and precepts : but wee muſt endeyvour ro giue 
ſome (ſmall light, and briefe m{truftion thereof. VVee may 
referre this whgle doatrine to two prircipall heads, which 
arctherwo duties of a ſoucraigne, I he one comprehendeth 
and intrearcth of the props and pillars of a (tate, principal and 
clſentiall parts of publike government, as the bones and (i 
newes of this great bodic, to the end that a ſouereigne may 
prouide for himſelfe and his (tate; which are feuen principall, 
that isto ſay, knowledge of the (tate, vertue, mancrs and fa- 
ſhions, counſels, oo forces and armes, alliances, The 
ehree firſt are in the perſon of the ſoucreigne, the fourth in 
him and neerc him, the three latter without him. T he other 
is to act, well ro empley and to make vſe of the atforcaid 
meanes, thatis eo fay, in grolle, and in a word, well to go- 
uerne and maintaine himfeltc in authoritie, and the louebotrh 
of his ſubics and of (trangers, but diftinAily z this part is 
twofold, peaceable and milicarie. Behold hcere {ummarily 
and gruilely the worke cut out, and the firlt great draught» 
that are tobe handled heercafter, Wee will diuide then this 
politicke matter, and of (tate, into two parts ; che hir{t ſhall be 
of prouilion , that is to ſay, of the ſeuen necetlaric things 
the ſecond, and which preſuppoſeth the frlt, ſhall be of the 
action of the prince. This matter is excellently handled by 
Lipfis, according as he thought good : the marrow of his 
booke is heere : I haue not taken, nor wholly followed his 
method, nor his order, as you may already (ee in this generall 
diuition, and more youſhall heereafter : | hauehkewile left 
ſomewhat of his, and added ſomcthing of my ownez and 0+ 
ther mens, 


CHan, 


80 gonerne flates. 
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The firſt part of this politicke prudence and gonern- 
ment of ſtate, which us of prouiſion. 


6 Fo frlt ching that is required before all others, is the 
knowledge of the ſtate : forthe firlt rule of all prudence 
conſilteth in knowledge, as hath beene ſaid in the ſecond 
booke. The firlt in all things, is tv know with whoma man 
hath codeale. For in as much astchisruling and moderating 
prudenceof [tates, which is a knowledge and ſufhciencie to 
gouerne in publike, isa thing relatiue, which is handled be- 
tweene the ſoueraigne and the ſubjects ; the firſt dutie and 
oftice thereof is in the knowledge of the two parts, that is, of 
the people, and the ſoueraigntie, that is to _ of the Nate. 
Firſt then the humours and natures of the people mult be 
knowen. This knowIcdgeformeth, and giueth aduice vnto 
him that ſhould gouerne chem. The nature of thepeople in 

enerall, hath beene deſcribed at large in the belt buoke, 
light, inconſtant, mutinous, vaine, alouer of nouelties, fierce 
and inſupportable in profperitie, cowardly and deiefted in 
aduerſitic) butit mult likewiſe be knowen in particular : ſo 
many cities and perſons, ſo many divers humours, There 
are people cholericke, audacious, warriers, fearctull , giuen 
to winc, ſubiet ro women, ſome more than others : Noſcenda 
natura vale oft, & quibus mois temperanter habeatur : The ua. 
ture of the uulgar ſort is to be knowen, and by what meanes it may be 
remperately ruled. Andinthisſenſe is that ſaying of the wiſc 
to bee vnder{tood : Hee that hath not obeiced , cannot tell 


I 
The hiefe Joi uy 
of thu prowfu- 
ow, is bmw 


the flare, 


how to command : Nemo bene mperat , niſi qui ante paruerit Senec. 


1mperio, Not becauſe ſoucreignes ſhould or can alwaies take 
vponthem the name of ſubics z for many are borne kings 
and princes : and many ſtates are ſucceſſive : but that he that 
will well command,ſhould acquaint himſclte withthe humors 
and willes of his ſubieas, as it himſelfewere of their ranke, 
and irvtheir place, Hee mult likewiſe know the nature of the 
ſtate, not onely ingenerall, ſuch as it hath beenedeſcribed, 
but in particular that which he hath now in hand, the forme, 
eltabliſhment, birth thereof, chat 8 tolay, whetherit be old 
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or nov, fallen by ſucceſſion, or by elefion, obraincd by the 
lawcs, or by armes,of what extent it is, what neighbors,means, 
power it hath, For according to thee and other circumitan. 
ces, hee mult diuerſly manage the (cepter, icole and iraiten 
the raincs of his government. 

After this knowledge of the (tate, which is as a preamble, 
ene firlt of thoſerhings that are required, is vertue, neceſſarje 
inaſoucraigne, as well for himfelfeas for the (tate. Ir is tr(t 
necellaric and conuenient that hee that is aboue all ſhovld be 
betterthan all, accordingrotheſaying of Cyrns. And then it 
{tandeth him vpon for his credit and reputation. For con 
mon fame and report gathercth and fpreadeth abroad the 
ſ»ceches and ations of him that gouerncth, Hee is inthe cie 
of all, and can no more hide himſelfe than theſun : and there. 
torewhat good or ill ſocuer he doth, ſhall notwanrt mcanesto 
blaſen it, thall be talked of enough. And it importeth him 
much, both in reſpeR of himſcite and his ſtate, chac his ſub- 
ics hauc agood opinion of him, Now a foucraigne ought 
not only in himſelfe,and in his life and conuerſation to be ver- 
tuous, but hee mult likewiſe endcuour that his ſubieAs be like 
vnto himſelfe. For as all the wiſclt of the world haue cuer 
taught, a (tate, acitic, a companie cannot long continue nor 
proſper wher2 vertue is baniſhed , and they doe groſly equi- 
uocate, whothinke that princes are ſo much the more allured 
intheir [tates, by how much the more wicked their (ſubics 
are, becauſe, ſay they, they are more proper, and as it were 
borne toſcruitude and the yoke, parrmiores ſermitat io, quos nou 
decer mii eſſe ſernos : Very patient of ſermitnde, whom it becommeth 
mat to be other than ſernamts, For contrarily, wicked men beare 
facir yoke impatiently ;and they that are good and debonaire 
feare much more than their cauſe is, Peſſromr quiſque aſperrime 
reftorem patitnr + Contra facile imperim in bonos, qui meruentes 
mis quam m:ruendi, Now the moſt powerfull meancs toin- 
ducethem, and to formethem vnroverrue, is theexampleof 
the Prince, for as experience telleth vs, all men doe trame 
ehemſclucs tothe paterne and model! of the Prince, Therea- 
ſon is, becauſe example pretſerh more than law. It is a mute 
lay which carricth more credit than a command, nec tam w- 


perio nobis opus quamexemple': of mitins whetur exemplo : Net- 
ther 
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ther doe we {6 much need commandment , as cxampley awd it is more 

let command by example, Now the eycs and thoughts of 
the lelſer are alwaics vpon the grear; they admire and hmply 
belecue, that all is good and excellent that they doe: and on 
the other (ide, they that commaund, thinkethey ſuthcientlie 
enioyne and bind their imfcriors to imitate them by ating 
only, Vertue then is honorable and profitable in a (oue- 


raione, yea, all vertne. 
eſpcciallic aud aboueall, Pietic, Juſtice, Valour, Cle- 


mencie. Theſe arethe foureprincipall and princely verwes */**«&5 


in principalitne. And therefore thatgreat Prince eAugnitne 
was wont to ſay , that Pictic and Juſtice did deihe Princes, 
And Seneca (ſaith,thatclemencie agreeth better with a Prince, 
than anyother. Thic pjeticof a ſaueraigne conliſteth in his 
cate for the maintenance and preſeruation of religion , as the 
orthereof. This maketh for his owne honor, and pre- 
f of himſclfe: for they thar fcare God, dare not at- 
tempt, nay thinke of any thing either againſt their Prince, 
who is the mage of God vpon earth, or againit the ſtate. For 
as Lafknntiu doth many times teach , it is religion that main- 
taineth humaine ſocictic, which cannot otherwiſe (ublilt, and 
would ſoone be filled with all maner of wickednesand ſauage 
cruelties, ifthe reſpeand feare of religion did not bridlc 
'men and keepethemin order, The ſtate of the Romans did 
increalc, and flouriſh moreby religion, ſaith Cicere himlelfe, 
than by all other meanes, Wherefore a Prince mult take care 
and endeuor that religion be preferued in it puritic,according 
tothe ancient lawes and ceremonics of the countric , and hin- 
derall innouation, and controverſies therein, roughliechalti. 
lingthoſe that goe about to breake the peace thereof, For 
doubtletle change in religion, and a wrong done thereunto, 
draweth with it a change and declination in the Common- p;Qq, 
wealth, as Afecenas vell difcourſerh to Auguſtine. 

After pictiecommeth Juſtice,without which ſtates are but 


4. vertucs, 


robberies , which a Prince muſt keepe and practiſe both in w_, 


himſelfe and others : In himnſelfe, for he mull derelt all choſe 
tyrannicall & barbarous ſpecches, which diſpence with (oue- 
raignes, quitting them from all lawes, reaſon, equitic, obliga- 
tion ; which tell chem that they are not bound vnto a__ 
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ther dutie,than to their owne willes and pleaſures ; that there 
is nolaw forthe ; that all is good and iult that (eructh their 
rurnes ; that their equity is their force, their dutie is in cheir 
power. *Princypileges nemo ſeripſit : ler, ſi libet, In ſama forty. 
na, 1d aquins quod validus : mbil wnnſtwm quod frallnoſmm. : 
Santlua, pict as, fides, prinata bona ſunt * qua innat reges cant, 
None hath written lawes fer the Prince : his will tt hus Jaw. Inthe 
bughcſt degree of fortune, that is moſt ruſt, that 1s of moſt farce;No. 
thing ur nun? that i profitable : Santtny , picty, fauh are pronate 
mY and poc that way that me) benefit the Prmee, And he muſt 


egpak againſt them thoſe excellent and holy counſcls of the 
c, 


wile, that hethat hath moſt power in him to breake lawes, 
(ould take molt careto kreperhem, aud live molt in order, 
T hegreatelt power ſrould be the Graightelt bridlegtherule of 
power is dutic : mm decet libere, cu mmuon tices, non f.u pp. 
temtes poſſe, fiers quod nefas. Hee that hath power to doe t b, 
ewoht to be leaft free , it 1s mot lawſall that mightie men Agfd doe 
that , which is unlawful to be done, The Prince then mult firlt 
beiult, keeping well and inuiolablie his faith, the foundation 
of iulticeto all and cuery one whoſocuer he be, T hen he mult 
cauſe that his juſtice be keptand maintained inothers, for it is 
his propercharge, and for that cauſc heis inſtalled. He muſt 
vnderſtand che cauſcs and the perſons, giue vrito eucry one 
that which appertaineth to him, wltly accordingto rhe lawes, 
without delay, labyririths of ſuits and controverſies, inuolu- 
tion of proceile, abolithing that villanous and pernicious 
myltery otpleading, which 1s an open faire, or marchandize, 
a lawfull and honorable robberie, conce ſums [atrocurmum ; auOi- 
ding the multiplicitic of lawes and ordinances, a teſtimoniec of 
a licke Common-weale, Correpriſſime reepublice plarine leger, 
Plenty of lawes cauſe moſt corrupt common-weales, as medicines 
and plaiſters of a bodieill diſpoſed : and all this, to the end 
that that which is eſtabliſhed by good lawes bee not de- 
firoyed by too many lawes. But you muſt know, that the iu- 
{tice, vertue, and probitic of a (oueraigne gocth after another 
manner, than that of priuate men ; it hath a gate more large 
and more free by reaſon of the great weight and dangerous 
charge which hee caricth and (wayeth , for which cauſe it 
is fitco march witha paſe, which (cemeth to others wy 
| An 


dndirregular, bu yer is necellarie and lawful for him, He, 
moſt ſomerimes ſtep alide, andgoe out of the way , mingle 

withitiſtice, and es they ſay, couer him(clfe with the 
skirme of the Lionif that of the Foxe ſerue nor the eurne. Bur 
this is not alwaies ro be done,and in all cafes, but with theſe 
three conditions, that it be for the euident and important ne- 
cellicie of the weale publike, ( that is to ſay , ofthe State and 


For ibs 


of the Prince, which are things conioyned ) vnto which he ** 


muſt runne; this is a natural! obligation , and notto bedil- 
penſed with: and to procurethc good of the Commou-weale, 
is butto doe his durie, 

Salus populi ſuprema lex e790, 

Be 44 ſupreme lawe awardes, 


To heepe the people ſafely puardea, 


That it be to defend, and not to offend ;to preferuc himſelfe, For defence and 
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and not to increaſe his greatnes, to ſaue and (hield himſelte 
cither from deceits and (ubtilcics, or from wicked and dange- 
rous enterpriſes , and noe to-practiſe them. It is lawfull by 
ſubeiltie to prevent ſubciltic and among foxes to counterfet 
the fox, Theworld is full of arte and malicious couſcnage, 
and by deceits and cunning (ubrilties, ſtates are com ie 
ouerthrowne, ſaith eH»yforle. Why then ſhould it not be law. 
full, nay why ſhould it noe beneceflarie ro hinder, and to 
divert (ach euill, and to (aue the wweale publike by the ſelfe- 
ſame meanes that others would yndermune and ouerthrow it? 
Alwaics to deale mplic and plainly with ſuch people, and to 
follow the {treight line of true reaſon and equitie, were many 
times to betray the State, and to vndoit, 

Thirdly it muſt bewith diſcretion, to the end that others 


- 5 
abuſc it not, and ſuch as are wicked take from thence occa- Diſcreetly 


l109to give credit and countenance to their owne wickednes, without wic- 


For it is never permitred to leaue vertueand honellic, totol- X<* {* 


low vice and diſhoneſtie. There is no compolition or com- 
penfation berwixt theſe two extremities. And therefore a- 
way with all injuſtice, creacheric, trcaſon, and diſloyaltic. 
Curſed be thedoRtrine of thoſe, who teach ( as hath beene 
ſaid ) thatall things are good and lawfull for ſoueraignes : but 
yetitis ſometimes necctlarie and required, that he mingle 
prohtwith honeſtic, and that he enteriato compolition with 
Bb 4 both, 
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both. He muſt neverrurne his back to honeſt y,but yet ſome. 
times gocabout and coaſt it, employingtherein his skill and 
cunning, which is good, bonelt and lawtull, asfaith that great 
S, Baſil, xl x; inurl mayer ; and doing for the weale- 
publike as mothers and phylitians, who fecde their children 
and (ick with faireſpeeches, & deceive them for their health, 
To be briefe,doing that cloſely which he may not do openly, 
ioyne wiſdometo valor, arte and ſpirit, where nature and the 
hand ſufticeth not;be,as Pinder laith, a Lyon in his blowes, 
a Fox in his counſcll ; a Douc and a Serpent as diuine vericie 
ſpcaketh, 

6 Andtothis matter more diſtinQly, there is required ina 
Difireft »:9ei- (oucraigne,diltruſt, and that he keepe himſelfeclole, yet (o,as 
red in « Prone that he be fill vertuous and iuſt, Diltcult,which isthe firlt, is 

wholly necetlary, asthe contrary, which iscredulitic, anda 
careletle truſt or couftidence, is vitious,and very dangerous in 
a(oueraigne, He watcheth ouer all, and mult anſwer for all, 
his faules arc not light, and therefore he uſt be well aduiſed, 
It he erult much, he-diſcoucsech himſclfe, and is expoſed to 
ſhame, and many dangers, #pporrunus fir mnurrie, yea, he encou- 
rageth ſuch as are falſe and treacherous, who may with little 

X danger, and much recompence commit great wickednelſle, 

_—_ aditum nocend; perfide preft as fides, Truſt makerb way for the jrea- 
cherous to doe miſchiefe. It is negeflary therefore that he couer 
himſclte with this buckler of diitrult, which the wiſclt haue 
thouglit tobe a great partof prudence, and the ſinowes of wit 

Fiche, = Jome, that istolay,that he watch, belecue nothing, take heed 

Euriptd. of all : and heercunto doth thenature of the world induce 

Cicers, him, wholly compoſcd of lics, coloured,countertcir, and dan- 

porous, namely ſuch as arencere vnto him in-the court and 

ouſes of great perſonages. Hee muſt then erult bur few,and 
thoſe knowen by long experienccand often trials : Neither is 
it necetlary that he abandon them, and in (uch ſort leauc all 
the cord, that he (lill hold it not by ane end, and haue an eye 
vnto them : But he mult cover and diſguiſe his dithdence, yea 
when he diſtruſteth , he muſt make a (hew and countenance 
ofgreattrult and confidence. For open diſtruſt wrongeth,and 
inuiecth as much to deceiue, as an ouer-carclefle conhdence, 
and many by making too great a [hew of tare to be ma 
10W 


and gouernnent of fate, which ts of proviſion. 481 
ſhow the way or gy mrs Aelrifablere docue- 
rant dun tient falls : Alany hawe tawght to decor, whileſti 

nave 18 be decoined : acectag and open truſt, 
Fatt takers away the delire co deceiue, hath obliged to loyal- 
ty,and ingendred hdelicie z ww/t qur/que ſibs cyeds, > babua fides 
1p/am plerrxanque obligat fidem. Enery man would be belrewed and 
to be credited for the moſt part bindeth traſt the mare, 

From diſtruſt comes diflimulation the (cience or ſeed ther- 
of; forif that were noe, andebac chere weretruſt and fidelitie 
inall, diſſimulation which openeth the front, and couereth 
the thought, could haue no place. Now giflimalation which 
is vitious in priuat perſons, is very necellaric in Princes, who 

otherwiſe coald not kriow how to reigne, or well to com- 
maund, And they muſt many times diilemble nor onely in 
warre, with ſtrangers and enemies, but alſo in time of peace, 
and with their ſubieRs, though more ſparingly. Simple and 
open men, and ſuch as cary, as they ſay, their heartsin their 
forchezds, arc not in any fort fie for this myſtericof comman- 
ding, and betray many times both chemſclucs and their (tate: 
But yet he mult play this part with arte and dexterity, and to 
the purpole, neither ſo openly nor ſolimplie as that it may be 
diſcerned. For to what purpoſe doelt thou hide and couer 
thy (elfe, ifa man mayſeethee obliquely or lidewaics; Wilic 
deceipts and cunning ſubtiltics , are no more deceits and 
ſubtilties when they are knowen and vented out, A Prince 
then the better tocouer his arte, mult make profeſſion of lo- 
uing ſimplicitie, mult make much of freeaud open minded 
mei,as being enemics,to difhmulationzand in marters of letle 
importance he mult proceed openly; tothe end he may bee 
taken for (uch as he ſeemeth, 


Senec. 


7 
And diſſimwula- 
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$ 
All this is in omiſlion, in —_ aQing: but Prathye. 


it is Iikewiſe required ſometimes that hee patle farther and 
cometoacion, and this is two-fold, Theone is to make and 
frame ſceret practiſes and intelligences, cunningly rowinne 
anddraw vnto him the hearts and ſeruices cither of the ofti- 
cers, ſeruants, and cruſtic(t friends of other Princes and for- 
raine Lords, or of his owne ſubies. This is aſubtiltie which 
is much in requelt and authoritie, and very co:mmon among 
Princes, and a great point of prudence, faith (icero, It is 
wrought 


9 
Subiilties, 


Plato. 
Plia. 
Val. Marx. 
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wrought in ſome ſort 
1 gated. 


pre- 
Ge. 
friends 
and fauorites, haue been thereby drawne to giue aduice, and 
eo divertche delignments of their maſter, yea, captaines 
eo giue their helping hand in the warre, but alſo wiucs hauc 
beene woontodiſcouerthe ſecrets of their husbands, Now 
this ſubtile policic is all allowed and gy by many 
without difhcultie or (cruple, And to fay the truth, if itbea- 
ainſt an cnemic, againſt aſubict whom he {uſpeReth, and 
ikewiſe againſt any ſtranger , with whom he hath no alliance 
nor league of fideliticand amitie, it is not greatlie tobe doub. 
ecd : But againſt his alliance, his friends and confederates, je 
cannot begood ; and it isa kind of trecherie, which is neue 
permitted. 

T he other isto winne ſome aduantage, and to obtaine his 
purpoſe, bycloſc and couert meanes , by equiuocations and 
{udtiltics, to circumuent by faire {peeches and promiles , let- 
ters, amballages, working and obtaining by fubtile meanes, 
that which che difhcultie of times and afftaires will not permit 
him otherwiſe to doe, and to doe that cloſely which hee can- 
not doe openly ., Many great and wiſe men fay that this is 
lawfull and to be permitted , Crebro ppendacio & fraude wiiins. 
peravites debent ad commodun ſubdutorum, Decipere pro morebus 
remporum, prudentia eſt, Great commanders ought to w/e lyme and 
fraude for the commeditie of their ſubiets, To p nr according to 
the ftate and condition of timer, u wiſdeme, It were ouerboldnes 
ſimply to affirme thar it is permitted. But a man may ſay, that 
ina caſe of great neceſlttie, in troubleſome and tumultuous 
time, when it is notonly to procure the great good, but to di. 
uert a great muſchiefe from the (tate, and again(t ſuch as arc 
wicked and traiterous, that it is nogreat fault, if it be a faule. 

But there is a greater doubr and diftficultic in-othes things, 
becauſe they haue a (ſmell of much iniuſtice in chem. I (ay 
much, and not wholly, becauſe with their iniuſtice there are 
mingled inthem ſome graines of juſtice. That which is whol- 
ly and apparently iniult , is reproued of all, cucn of the wic- 
ked, at lea(twiſe in wagd and = , if not in carnelt and in 
deede. Butofthele aRions ill mingled , there are fo may 
. IcCALOnNsS 


as, wivebis of prodifies. 385 
reaſons and authorities onthe one lide and the other, thata 
man hardly knowcth how to refolue himſclfe. I will reduce 
them heere to certaine heads. To diſpatch and ſecretly to 
todcath,or otherwiſe without forme of iuſtice, ſome cer- 
taine man that is troubleſomeand dangerousto the (tate, and 
who well deſerueth death,but yet cannot withouttrouble and 
danger be cnterpriſed and repretled by an ordinaric courſe 
heerein there is nothing violated but the forme, And the 
princeyic he notaboue formes? | , 

Tocutthe wings, and to lelſenthe great meanes of any 
one;lat (hall raiſc ard fortibe himſelte too much in the (tate, 
and waketh himſelfe fearctull to his ſouerargne ;z not (tay- 
ing till hee bee inuincible and able co attempt any thing a- 

inſt the Rate, and the head of his ſoueraigne when it plca- 

h him. da: | 
- Totakeby authorine the riches of the richeſt in a great 
neceſlity and pouertie of the late. 

To weaken and cancell the lawes and priuiledges of ſome 
fubiets, who hold chem to the preiudiceand diminution of 
the authority of the ſouereigne, 

To take by prevention, and to polleile himſclfe of a place, 
city or prouince, very commodious for the ſtate, ratherthan 
to ſuffer another ſtrong and fearcfull neighbour to take and 
polleſſe it, to the ether bietiion and perperuallalarum 
of the ſaid (tate. 

All theſethings are approucd as iuſt and lawfull by many 
_ and wiſe men, prouided that they ſucceede well and 


appily ; of whom theſe are the ſayings and ſentences : To Pluarch. 


doc iuſtice in great matters,a man may ſometimes goe aſtray 
in (mall and T 

doewrong by retaile : for commonly the greateſt ations 
and examples haue ſome injuſtice, which ſarisfieth particular 
men by the profit which ariſeth toall.in generall , Onme ma- 


0 execute juſtice in grolle, itis permitted to +, .. 


gram exemplum habet aliquid ex iniquo , quod aduerſus fmngulos ,  q. 


viiktate puublica rependitur That a prudent and wiſe prince 
fhould not only know how to command acccording to the 
lawes, but alſothe lawes them(elues, if neceſhticrequire;and 
they mult make the lawes to will it, when they cannot doe 
that ggey would, Inconfulcd and deſperate affaires, a prince 


muſt 
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mult noe follow that which may be well ſpoken of, but that 
which is neceflaric to be executed. Neceſhtie, a ſup. 
port, and excuſe to humane fragility, infringeth all law, and 
therefore heis not very wicked , that doth ill by conſtraint. 
Neceſſitas magnum imbecills aris humane patrociutum, ones t« 
gems frangut : non eſt nocent quicunque nou e eff nocens, If a 
princecannot be wholly good,itſufficath if he be halfe good, 
and that he be not wholly wicked : T hat it I—_— be 
that good princes ſhould commie no injuſtice. LoallthisL 
would addefor their 1uſtification,or diminutis of their faults, 
that princes finding themſelues in ſich extremities, they 
ought not to proceed in ſuch ations , but with great vnwil. 
lingneſle and gricfe of mind , acknowledging that itis an in- 
felicity and a disfauour from heauen, and ſo carrying them. 
ſclues therein as a father when hee is enforced to cauteriſe or 
cutoffa member of his childe, to ſaue his life, or to plucke ous 
a tooth to purchaſecaſe, Asfor other ſpeeches more bolde, 
which referre all to profit, which they citherequall or pre- 
_ before honeltic, an honelt man muſt cuer abhorre 
them. 

Wee haue ſtaied long vpon this point of the vertae of iu- 
ſtice, becauſe of the doubts & difhculties that ariſe from the 
accidents aad neceſſities of ſtates, and which doe many times 
hinder the moſt reſolute and belt adviſed, 

After iuſtice commeth valour, I mcane that militarie 
vertue, wiſedome, courage; and ſufhciencieto play the war- 
riour, necellarie in a Prince for the defence and fafctic of 
himſelfe, the [tate, his ſubieRs , of the publicke peace and 
libertie , and without which heecan rat deſcrue the name 
of aprince. 

But let vscome tothe fourth princely vertue, which is cle- 
mency , avertue which enclineth the Princeto a (wect kind 
of mildneſle and lenity, whereby he leflencth and qualiticth 
the rigor of iultice, with iudgementand diſcretion, It mode- 
rateth and ſweetly manageth all things, deluereth thoſe that 
arefaultic, reclicucth choſe that arefallen, ſaucth choſe that 
are liketo be lo(t, It is that in a prince,which humanitic is in a 

common perſon. Ir is contrarie to crueltie, andextreame ri- 


gour, not te iultice, from which it differeth not much , bur it 
ſweetneth 


and government of flute . which is of prozifion. 185 
ſweerneth and moderateth it, It is necetlarie by reaſon of bur 
humane infirmity, the frequency of offences, the facilir.e to 
offend ; for an ouer great and continuall rigour and feuerity, 
ruinateth all, and makertizehaſtiſements contemptible ; Sexe- 


ritas amittit a{ſidunate amthoritatems : It (tirreth malice and Senee. 


rancor moucth rebellions , and men by diſpite are made 
wicked For tcare that keepeth men in their durie, mult be 
ſweet and temperate zif it betoo ſharp and continuall , it is 


changed into rage and reuenge, Temperatns timor eſt 9m cohg. Senee, 


bet, aſſiduns c+ acer m vindictam excitat. Temperate feare u that 
which reffraineth, but rommuall ſtirreth vp revenge, It is likewiſe 
very profitable to a Prince anda State, itwinneth the louc & 


good willes of his ſubies,and conſequently conftirmeth and T1, x :4;v4 
allureth the ſtate, Formiſſimum id imperum quo obedientes gau- cap. 3+ in the 
dent, That Empire is myſt firme, which the obedient dee imoy, beginning, 


as ſhall be ſaid heereafrer. It is likewiſe very honorabletoa 
ſoucraigne, for his ſubiets will honour and adore him as a 
god, as their tutor, their father, and in ſtead of fearing him, 
they will feareall for him, lelt any ill happen vneo him. T his 
then ſhall be the letſon of the Prince,to know all chat palleth, 
not to belecucall,yea, many times to diflemble, withing ra- 
ther to be thought to haue found good ſubieRts,than to have 
madethem (uch,to pardon light taules,toletlen the rigour of 
the great : not to be oucr-{treight and exact in puniſhing, 
( which is as grear adiſkonor andinfamie to a Prince, asto a 
Phylitian many paticnts that die vnder his hand ) rocontene 
him(elte many times with repentance asaſufficient chaſltiſe- 
ment, 


wno/cere pulchram 
[am nuſero, paneque genus videſſe precantens. 

T*u praiſe to pardon him who hath long wretched been, 

He's puni/ht in a kind, who on his knees is ſeene. 
And let him notfeare that v hich ſome object very vntruly, 
that it debaſeth, vilifeth, and weakneth the authoritic of the 
ſoueraigne and of the (tate ; for contrarily it fortificth it , and 
gives credit and vigour thereunto : Anda Prince beloucd, 
ſhall do more by loue,than by feare , which makes men feare 


h Tacir. 


and treinble, but not obcy : and as Saivft diſcouried to Ceſar, $,1yR, 24 


No 


thole (tates that are gouerned with feare, are neuerdurable. Czfar. 
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No mancan be feared by many , but he mull likewiſe feare 
many, and that feare which he would put vpon all, falleth 
vpon his owne head, T hatlife is doubtfull wherein a man 
neither before nor bchinde, noron any hide is couered, but 
isalwaics in agitation,in danger,in feare. It is true as hath been 
ſaidinche beginning, thatit mult be with judgement ; for, as 
tempered and well conducted it is very venerable, {o bcing 
too lool?, too remitle, it is very pernicious, 

13 Atrer theſe foure principall and royail vertues, there are 
After which Allo others, though letſe worthie and necellarie, yet in a (e. 
«rer:q»rr4d 41- Cond placevery prohtable, and requilit in a foucraigne, that 
ſoirberalmie. js tolay, liberalitic, ſo he and necellaric for a Prince, as it is 

teſlebebitring him to be vanquiſhed by arme, than by magni- 
hcence, Bur yet there is hecrein required a great diſcretion, 
otherwiſe it will be more hurttull, than commodious. 

* Tiberalitierws= There isa two-fold liberalitic, the one conlilterh in charge 

fold, and ſhew, and this (erues toſmall purpoſe. For it isan idlc 
thing in (oucraignes,and to little end, to indeuor by great and 
excellivecharges to make ſhew of thcm(ſclues, orto increaſe 

their credit eſpeciallie with their ſubicts where they haue 

power todoe whatthey liſt, Iris a teſtimonie of pulillanimi-. 

tic, andthat they vnder{tand not what theyare, and belides 

chat, irſcemeth to their ſubiets, the (peators of theſe eri- 

vwphs, that they make this glorious ſhew with their owne 

ſpoiles, that they fealt it at their charges, that they feede their 

eycs with that, thatſhould feede their bellies. And againea 
Princethould thinke that he hath nothing properlie his : hee 

oweth himſelfeto another. T hc other liberality,conliſteth in 

gifts beſtowed vpon another, and this is farre more commo-» 

dious and commendable, but then it mull be well gouerned, 

and he muſt be well aduiſed to whom, how, and how much 

heewult give. Heemult giue to thoſe that haue deſerued it, 

that have doneleruiceto . weale-publike, that hauerunne 

their fortunes, and (ſpent themſelues in the warres, No man 

will enuy them, if they bee not very wicked. Whereas con- 
trarily,grcat gifts, beſtowed without reſpect and merit, ſhame 
the giver, and purchaſe enuieto the receiver, and isreceiucd 
withoutthanktulneſſe and acknowledgement, Some tyrants 
hauebeene ſacrificed to the malice ot the people, w_ by 
ole 


and gouernment of fate, which is of proviſion. 585 
thoſewhom they haue advanced, railing on them with rhe 
reſt of the people, and ſecuring their goods, by making 
knowen how much they contemne and tate him from uw hom 
they received them. Againe, this 1;beralitie muſt bee with 
meaſure, for if it be not, and that he give vnto all,and vpon all 
occalions,the ruine of the (tate and ſoucraigne mult needs en- 
ſue : This is to play, and co loſeall, For men will never be fa- 
tisfied, but bee as excelliuein asking as the Princeſhall bee in 
giving , framing themſclues not according to reaſon, but ex- 
ample ; ſo that when the common trea(urie ſhall taile, he (all 
be enforced ro lay hands vpon the goods of znother,and ſup- 
plie by iniuſtice, that which ambition and prodigahrie did 
diſlipate, qy0d ambuione exhanfium , per ſcelera ſupplendum, 
Now it is farre better not to giueat all, thanto take away to 
giue; for a man (hz 1] neuer enioy inſohigh a degreethe loue 
and good will of thoſe whom hee hath clothed, as che hatred 
andill will of thoſewhom he hath robbed and ſpoiled. And 
againe, this libcralitic without meaſure, worketh the ruine of 
himſelte,tor a fountaine dricth vp,it it be ouer-much drawen. 


Liberalttate liberaluas perit. By hiberalty, liberaluie periſheth, Hieronyns. 


Liberalitie likewiſe mult be ſpun witha gentle thread by little 
and lirtle, and not all ants: Hun for thatwhich is done oucr- 
(pcedily, be it ncuer (o great, is in a maner inſenlible, & ſoone 
forgorten. Pleaſant and plealing things muſt bee exerciſcd 
with caſe &leaſure, that a man may hauetimeto taltethem: 
Things rude and cruell (ifthey muſt needs be%one) mult 
contrarily be executed (peedily. There is then arte and pru- 


dence in giuing, and in the practiſe of liberalitic, Fallwntur Tacit, 


quibius lnxwuria ſpecre hberalitat:s unpont : perdere multi [Clumt ao. 
nave neſcuumt. Thry are decemed whom riot blindeth in ſhew of libe. 
raluy many know howto waſte, but not how togme, Andto laythe 
truth, liberality 1s not properly any of the royall vertucs, for it 
agreeth & caricth itſclfe well with tyranny ic (elfe, And fuch 
as arethe gouernours of yoong Princes Co wrong in working 
fo (ſtrong an impreſlion of this vertue of bouktic in their 
minds and willes, that they ſi.ould refuſe no meanes to put it 
in practiſe, and thinke rothing well employed but that u hich 
they gue (this is their common language) but they doe it ci- 
tha tor their owne benefit, or elle they know not to whom 
they 
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they ſpeakc it. Forir is a dangerousthing to imprint libera« 
lity inthe mindeof himthat hath meanes to furniſh himſclfe 
as. much as he will at the charges of another, A prodigall or 
liberall Prince without diicretion and mcalure, is worſethan 
acouctous: but if this liberal:tic be well ruled and ordered, 
as hath been ſaid, it is well beſceming a Prince; and very pro- 
htable both to himſclfe and the (tate. 
14 Another vertuc requiliteina Prince in a ſecond degree, is 
M 43nar4 nite Magnanimitic, and greatnes of courage, to contemne iniurics 
and mederation and bad ſpeeches, and to muderate his choler ; neuer to vex 
- nanny himſclfe tor the outrages and indiſcretions of another, mag- 
"_ nam fortunam magniu animiu decet : [niurias & offenſrones (u- 
perne deffucere indi gnu {oſrus ire, A great mide becommeth a 
great fortune ;, and higbly ro deſyuſe 1nuries and offences, which be 
vnworthy the anzer of Ceſar. For a wan toafflict himſelfe, and 
to be moucd, is to confetle him(lelte to be faulty, whereas by 
Tacit, ncgleR and light account it calily vaniiheth. { anuitia ſeiraſea- 
re, aqnita v1dentur : ſpreta exeleſcunt, And if there be he place, 
anda man mult be angry; letitbe openly and withour diſli. 
mulation, inſuch ſort that hegiue not occalion toſuſpedt a 
| hidden grudge and purpolcot revenge:thisis a token of a bad 
Tacit, and incurable nature,and belt befittingthe baſer ſort : Obſcwrs 
C wremocabiles reponunt 0414 : See Cogitarionss indicuum ſecrets 
ſno ſatiari. Baſe per/ons and vnreconerable doe conceale their has 
treds : It ir atoken of a barbarous and crnell mmde, to bee glutted 
with ſecret gruage. It doth better become a great perſonage to 
offend, thanto hate, The other vertues are leile royall and 
more common, 
The third veed After vertue come the maners, cariages, and countenances 
#fcby provifi- that become and belong vato Maieſtic, very requilite in a 
0 7 hementr} Drince, 1 will not ſtacd vponthis point : only (ay asitwere 
of the Prince. . 26 VPON TNIS POINT 7 TONY 2) 
paſling by, that not nature helpcth much heereunto , but 
alſoarteand ſtudic, Heereuntodo cy Pm; and 
beautifull compoſition of the viſage, his port, pale, ſpeech, 
habilliments, The generallrulein all thele points, is alweet, 
moderate and venerable grauitie, walking betwixt feare and 
loue,worthy of all honor and reverence. Thercis likewiſe his 
reſidence and conuerſation or familiarity. Touching his re- 


lidence or abode, lctit be in ſome glorious, magnificent,& e- 
mineat 


and gonerment of flate; which ic of proxifion. 389 
minent place, and as neereas may becin the middlcot the 
whole (tate, ro the end hee may haue an eycouer all, hkerhe 
Sunne, which from the middle ofheauen guueth hghe to all: 
for keeping himfelfe at one end, he giueth ««calion rothele 
that arefartheſt from him to riſe againlt him, as he chat (tary 
deth vpon one end of a table, maketh the other endto rifevp, 
His conuerſation and companie, let it be rare;ztor toſhew and 
to communicate himſelfe roo much, breedeth contemprand 
deieeth maitcſtic, continue afþeclms mmnikes verendes mages Lucius, 
homines wſa Jatictate farit, Mateſtati maior 'ex longingue rewes 1 cit - 
rentia, quia onme ignoterm pro paynifico eft. Ofren and daily = 

ſpeft canſeth great men the lefſe robe feared But the rareneſſe of 

their preſence procures the greater rexerence, becauſe allſtrangs 

and nkwowen things ſcenes ſtately and magniticent. ' 


. 
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After theſerhreethings, knowledge ofthedtate, vertueand 0 16 
maners, which are in the perſon of the prince, come thoſe g_ w—__ 
things which are neere and aboutrhe prince 4 Thatis rolay, 7 mn 
in the fourth place Counſelhchegreat aud principall pointof | 
this politique doftrine, and ſointiporrant;thar it twitra maner 
all in all. Iris the foule of che ſtare, and rhefpine that giuerh 
lifemotion and action toal the other parts:and for that cauſe 
it is (aid,;that the managing of atfairesconliſterh in prudence. * 
Now it were to be wiſhed that a Prince haul infhindelte coun- * 
{ell and prudence ſuthcient togouerneand toprovidetor all, 
which is the firſt and higheſt degree of. wiſedome, ashath (+, 
beene ſayd ;andif ſo itwere, theattaires would goe farre bet- 
ter : butthis israther to bee withed chan hoped tor, whether 
it befor want ofagood nature, ora good inſtieution 4 and it 
is almolt impoſſible that oneonly head (hould be futboicntly 
furniſhed for ſo many matters, Ne que prmceps ſire ſceentia - 
Cuntia completts, nec vmns mens tants molis eſt Capax, The Prince 
cannot comprehend allthings by ic ont knowledge, neuher the 
minde of one alone capable of ſo much rreatne ſe.» Alone wan 
ſceth and heareth but little. Now kiags have necdt of nia- 
ny eyes, and many eares ; and great burthens, and great af- 
faires haue ncede of great helpes, And therefore itisrequ.lic 
that he provide and furnilh hin:ſclte with good countcil, and 
ſuch men as know howto gineit : for he, wholocuer hee bes, 
thacwill take all vpon hindeltc, iszather hid to bee proud, 
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than diſcreet or wiſe, A Prince then had necde of faithfull 
friends and (eruitours to. be his alliltants, qwor aſumar mpar- 
ter.curarum.. Whom he may take to beare part of bus cares, Thiele 
arc hiseructreafures, and profitable in{trumentsot che ſlate: 
Inthe choice whereof hee ſhould cſpecially labour and im« 
ploy his whole wdgement, to the end hee. may haue them 
good. Thereare twoſarts of them, the one aidethe prince 
vath their dutie, counſell and tongve, and are called Cuunlcl. 
lers ptheother ferue him with their hands and. actions, and 
way bee called Officers, The f(t are farre more honou- 
rable : for the two greatelt philoſophers (ay, that it is a 
ſacred and diwnethivg, well ro deliberate, and to giue good 
counell, = | 

Now Counſellers muſt be belt faithfull, that is: to fay ing 


T he condition + f yard, honctt men, Optumiens quermque fide liſſimam pute., Excrie 


good counſellers, 


F deline, 
Pl:n. _ 
Suffeciencie, 


Cuctiuvs, 


Libert. 


Tacit, 


manthat is truly honeſt, [ho(d to be moſt fauhfall, Secondlyghey 
mult beſuffticientin this point, that is to ſay,-$kilfull in the 
{tare, djucrſly experimented andtried (for dift:cuirics and at- 
fictions are excellent: keflons and 4aſteutions 4 mh: fortwne 
multts reb:8 ereptus ofimy dodut bene: ſwadends, Fortune hawing t4- 


ken from me many things, bath given me the facultie of well per ſwa- 


' ding.) And ina word, thev mult bewile and prudent,inditfe. 


rent quicke and-notouer ſharpe : for ſuch kind of men arctoo 
moucable,r11nqnd:s quam gorendiprebus aptiorarugen ths renea. 
Theſe firie wits are futer for mnouation, thay adrumil/ation, And 
that they may beſuch, it is requilite, that they be old & ripe, 
for beſides that yoong men by reaſon of theſott and delicate 
tendernetle of their age, arecalily decciued,they doe as cally 
beleeue and recciue cuery impreſiion, -Itis good thatabout 
Princes there belome wile,ſoame ſubtile;but wuch. more luch 
asare wiſe, who arc requires tor honour and tor all times, the 
ſubcile only ſometimes for neceilicy. Thirdly,'it is necellary 


- that in propoling aud giuing good and holcfome counſel, 


they carrie themtclycs frecly and couragioully, withour Hat- 
teric,orambiguity,or i accommodating thcir 
langnage to the prelent (tate of the prince ; Ne cum fortine pos 
1x45 princupis loguantur quam cum ip/o, Liſt they ſprakratber with 
the fortune of the prince,than with bunſelfe, but without ſparing 


therruth,ſpcake chat which-is fit & requilic, For although li- 
berty 


and government of flate , which is of proniflon. 29t 
berty, roundneſſe of ſpeech and fidelitie, hurt and offend tor 
therime , thoſe againſt whom it oppalcth it ſelfe, yer after- 
wards it is reucrenced and eſtecmed. /» preſenrys quibus reſiſts, 
offendis, deinde illis inſis ſuſpucitur laudaturque. For the preſent, 
thou offend: ſt them whom thaw comraditteſt, but afterward thou 
art even of them refþetted and praijed, And tourthly conttant- 
ly, without yeelding, varying andchanging at euerie meeting - 
to pleaſe and follow the humour,pleaſuseand pallion of ano- 
ther, but without opinariue ob(linacie, and a ſpirit of contra- 
dition, which truubleth and hindercth all good deliberati- 
on, he mult ſometimes change his opinion, which is not in- 
conltancy but prudence, For a wiſe man marcheth not al- 
waies with one andthe ſame pale, although hee follow the 
ſamewaie, heechangeth not, but accommodatcth himlclte ; 


non Jemper in uno gradu,ſellyma via ; non/e mutat, ſed aptat. As Senee- 


a good rvariner ordereth his ſailes according tothe times,and 
the winde, it is necc{ſaric many times toturneand winde, and 
to arriue to-cthat place obliquely ,-by fetching a compaile, 


when he can not doc it diretly,and by a (traight line, Againg Silexee. 


areligious dexteritie to keepeſccret the countels and dclibe- 
rations of Princes, is 4 thing very neceſlarie in the managing 
of attaircs, res manne ſuſtiners nequeunt ab co cnt tacere graxe eſt, 
Great afſſaires cannot be ſuſteined by him, who cannot be ſecret, 


Anditſuffceth not to bee (ſecret, but hee mult norprieand ©,,;.. 


ſearch intothe ſecrets of his Prince, this is an il], and a dange» 


rous thing ; exquirere abdiros proneipus ſenſms ilhicutwons & an+ Tacir, 


ceps: yea he mult bevnwilling and avoid all meancs-to know 
them, And theſearethe principal good conditions and qua- 
liries of acounſdller, as the euill which they muſt warily a+ 
voi {are preſumptuous contidence, which maketh a man to 
deliberate and derermine over -boldly and obſtinately ; 


for a wite man in deliberating , thinketh and rethinketh, The wices ther 
redoubting wharſocuer may happen,thit hee may bethebolF «»/cders m: 77 


der toexecute, Naw anim verers qnsſcit [cut ruty ag greds., For 
the minde that hnoweth how to feare, knoweth bow wah ſafetie t8 
execute: Contrarilythe fooled hardic & violent in his delibe- 
ration : bur when he comes to the itſue; his noſe falles a blge- 
ding, (onfilia calida & andacia prima ſpecie kata ſunt, trattats 
dara enents triſlia, Hattie: and audacious counſels at the firit 
Ce 2 frew 


36935 » Theft fpart off AS ps or 
[ew ave plieſible , but in rhe managing prooxe hard, and inthe end 
Paſſion, fulldfſdi/romemt. Secondly, allcaſon of choler, envic 
auarice, concupiſcence; and all priuatcand particular affej. 
on, the deadly poiſornof iudgement,-and all good vnderſtan. 
Tacit, ding, primar. res ſemper offecere officuemgqrte pa bviicis conſilys, peſſi. 
mucus von affettus 5 indicy venenum na cnnue viditas, Private 
Affaires bane cer been: hurifull, and doe hinder publike comnſelr, 
and ects y mons pariienar profit u the worſt poiſon of true affeftion 
Precipit 1tion, ahA adam at.” Lattly , procipitation an enemic. to all 
Scelibz, eburifUllandonly trrodoemaſchicte. And thus you ſee what 
To oy maner of men good countellcrsought to be. 
19 Now aprince aut make choice of ſuch as aregood, cither 
The det: of the by bisowneknowledge and judgement, or if Hee caunot (o 
prince inchus do6, by their reputation, 'whuch dorh ſcddome decciue 
ſug 204d ana- whereupon one of eheindaid to his prince, Hold vs for ſuch as 
ſelers, wearcelteemed robe, Nam ſmngul drcpere &> decips poſſumt, ne. 
mo omnes, nownrnm omnes feſellerunt |: For every one may deceine 
and be devtiuryd, ne man all ; at bane deceined none. And let him 
take heed chat hechuſe not his minions and fauorites, courti- 
ers,flacterers,ſlaues who thame their maſters and betray them, 
There is nothing moredangerous thartthe counſel of the ca. 
biner. And hauingchoſen and found them, hee mult wiſcly 
makewvic of them, by raking counſell of them at due times and 
houres,notatrendiag che cucnt andexecution, and loling the 
timewhilctt hc harkneth to theno z and this mult he doe with 
iudgement;not ſutfering himſclteto be caried ouer-loofely by 
theircounſels,as that Gmple Emperor Clapdine was ; and with 
mildnctle, wichout coughnetls, being mare rea{anable,asthat 
wile Afarc, Antonius was woont tolay, to:tollowehe countell 
ofa good number of friends, thanſuch as arecon{traincd to 
bend vato his will. And makingvfe of them,doe it with af in- 
different authoritie, neither rewarding| chem with preſents 
Tor their goodcounſell, left by the hope of the like preſents 
| heedrawiſuchasare wicked vnto him ,: nor vie-them ouer- 
roughly for their bad counſels ; for he (hall hardly fade any 
togiue himcounſell, if there be danger-in giuing it : and 4- 
gaine, many times bad coun(ell hath a betrer (ueceſſe than 
good, by the prouident careand direRian of the (oueraigne. 
And ſuch as giue good counſell,that is to ſay, happic and cer- 
| taine 


Curtius. 


and gonernment of ſtate, which i of proviſion. 39+ 
taine,arcnot therefore alwaies the beſt, and moſt faithfull ſer. 
wtours, norfor their libertie of ſpeech neither, which hee 
ſhould rather agree vnto, looking into ſuch as are fearcfull 
and flattcrers with a warie cie. For miſerable is that prince 


with whom men hide or diſguiſe the truth, cam awres ita for- Tacit, 


mate ſunt, vt aſpera que viiha, & nilmſs meundum & liſrrm 
accipiant : whoſe cares are ſo framed, that they will not hearken to 
profuable things that are harſh, nor any thing but what us pleaſing 
though hurtful. And laltly, he mult conceale his owne iudge- 


ment and reſolution,ſecrecie beingtheſoule of counſell : Nul- Veger. 


la melwraconſilia, quam que 19norauerit aduerſaring antequam fie- 
rent : They are the beſt counſel; which the aduerſarie knoweth not 


before they be effected. 
Astouching officers which are inthe next place, and who 


ſcrue the Prince and ſtate in ſome charge, hee muſt make Gf 0Scers, 


choice of hone(t men,of good and honelt families Itisto be 
thought that (uch as ſcrue the Prince, are the belt (ort of 
people, and it is not ht that baſe people ſhould beneere him, 
and command others, except they raiſe themſelues by ſome 
= and lingular vertue, which may (upplie the want of No- 
ilitie : but by no meanes let them be infamous, double,dan- 
erous, and men of ſome odious condition, So likewiſe they 
thould be men of vnderftanding, and emploied according to 
their natures. For ſome are ft tor the aftaires of the warre, 0. 
thers for peace. Some areof opinionthatit is beſt to chooſe 
men of a {weet cariage, and indifferent vertuz, for theſe excel- 
lentſurpafling (pirits, that keepe themſclues alwaies vpon the 
int, and will pardon nothing, are not commonly fit for af. 
aires, ut pares negetys, neque ſupra : ſint relts, non eretti, 
After counſcll, we placetreaſure, a great & puitſant meane, 


This is the linewes, the feet, the hands of the ſtate. There is 75+ f/th bead 


no ſword fo ſharpe and penetrable,asthat of {iluer, nor maſter 
ſoimperious, nor orator that winneth the hearts and willes of 
men, or conquer Caltles and Cities, as riches, And therefore 
a Prince —_ prouide that his treaſurie neuer faile, ncuer be 


of prowy/i0m : 
Treaſere, 


dried vp. This ſcience conliſteth in three points, to lay the pechequer 
foundation of them,toimploy them well,to haue alwaies arc> knowicdge in 
ſeruation, and to lay vp ſome good partthereot for all needs three points, 


and occalionsthat may happen. In all theſe three a Prince 
Cc 3 muſt 
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The fat p4#t of this polieicke prudence 
mult auoid twothings, iniuſtice, and baſe nigardlines, in pre. 
ſcruing righe towardsall, and honor for himlelfe. 

Touching the hrlt, which is tolay the foundation and to 
increaſethetreaſury, thereare diuers meanes, and the ſources 
arediuers,which arc not all perpctuall,nor alike allured, thae 
is to lay, the demaineand publicke reuenue of the (tare, which 
muſt be managed and vſed, without the alienating of it in any 
ſort,foraſmuch as by naturc it is ſacred and inalienable, Con- 
guelts made vpon the enemie, which mult be profitably em- 
ployed, and not prodigally diſlipated, as the ancient Romans 
were woont to doe, carying to the Exchequer very great 
fummes, and the trealuries of conquered cities and countries, 
as Livy reporteth of Camillus Flaminius , Panlus Emillins, of 
the Scipioes, Lnewins, (ſar; and afterwards receiving from 
thoſe conquered countrics,vhether from their naturall coun- 
tries left betund them, or from colonies (ent thither, a cer. 
taine annuall reucenue, Preſcnts, gratvities, penſions, free do. 
nations, tributes of friends,allies,and ſubieds, by teltaments, 
by donations amongll the liuing, as the Lawyers tearme it, or 
otherw:(c. Theentrance, comming and going, and pallages 
of merchandize, into docks,hauens,riuers, as well vpon (tran- 
gers as (ubiets, a mcanes juſt, lawfull, ancient, generall, and 
very commodious with theſe conditions : Not to permit the 
tratticke and tranfportation ot things necellary for life, that 
the ſubiets may be furniſhed, nor of raw vnwrought wares, 
totheend che ſubiet may beſet on worke, and gaine the pro- 
hc of his owne labours. But to permit the erathcke of things 
wrought and dreiled, and the bringing in of ſuch wares asarc 
raw, and not of fuch as are wrought ; and in all things to 
chargetheſtranger much morethan the ſubict. Fora great 
forraine impolition increaſcth the treaſure, & comforteth the 
ſubie&t : to moderate nevertheleile theimpolts vpon thoſe 
things that are broughtin, neceilarie for life. Theſe foure 
meanesarenot only permitced, but iuft, lawtull, and honeſt. 
Thetiftwhich is hardly honeſt, isthe trafhckewhich the (0- 
ucraigne victh by his factors, and is praiſed indiuers ma- 
ners moreor lelle baſe;but thevileſt and moſt pernitious is of 
honors, cltates,othces, benefices. T here is a meane that com- 
meth neereto trafhcke, and therefore may bee placed in => 


and government of tate, which is of proviſion. 795, - 
ranke, which is not very diſhoneſt, and hath becne practiſcd 
by very great and wiſe princes, which is, to imploy the coine 
efthetreaſure or exchequerto ſome (mall profit,as fue inthe 
| hundred,and to take good ſecurity for ie,cither gages, or ſome 
other ſound and ſuthcient aflurance. This hath a three-fold 
ve, it increaſcth the treaſure, giueth meancs to particular 
mento traffick and to make gaine zandwhichis belt of all, it 
ſaucth the publicke trealuretrom the pawes of our theeuing 
courtiers, the importunate demaunds and Hattcrics of fauo. 
rites, and the oucr great facility of theprince. And for this 
only cauſe, ſome princes haue lent their publiketreaſurewith- 
outany prohe or intereſt, but only vpon paine ofa double 
forfeiturefor not paimentat theday. T helixt and laſt is in 
the lones and (ublidics of ſubics, whereunto hce mult nat 
come but vawillingly, and then when other meanes dofaile, 
and neceſſity prefleth the (tate. For inthis caſe it isiuſt, ac- 
cording to that rule, Thatall is iuſt thatis necellary, But itis 
requilit, that theſeconditions be added, atter this firſt of ne. 
cellity, Tolcuy by way of lone (tor this way will yeeld moll 
ſiluer, becauſcof the hope men haveto recouer their owne 
.againe, and that they ſhall loſe nothing , belides the credit 
they receiue by ſuccoring the weale-publike) and afterwards 
the neceſlitie being palt, and thewarres ended, to repay it a- 
gaine, as the Komans did, being put to an extremitic by Ha- 
nibal, And if the common treafurie beſo poore that it cannot 
repay it, and that they muſt needs proceed by way of im 
lition, it isnecellary that it beewith the conſent of the ſub« 
jets, making knowen vnto them the pouerty and neceſlitie, 
and preaching the word of that King of Kings, Dominus ts 
opus haber, The Lord kath need of them, inſormuch that they 
make them ſee, if need bee, boththe receir, and the charge, 
And, if it may be, let perſwalion prevailewithout conltrainr, 
as Themiſtocles (aid, Impetrare melus quam imperare, It is better 
to obtaine by requeſt than by command, Itis true that the praicrs 
of ſoucraigncs are commandements,Sats imperat qi rogat po- 
tentia, armate ſunt preces regum ; He commandeth ſufficiently that 
mreateth with power, the requeits of kings are armed ; but yet 
letitbee in theforme of a free donation, at the leaſt that they 
bee extraordinaric monics, for a cetaine pretixt time, and 
Cc 4 not 
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not ordinarie ; and ncuer preſcribe this law vpen the lubieAs, 
except it be with their owne conſent. T hirdly, thatſuch im- 
politionsbeleuied v ou the goods, and not the heads of men 
(capitation being odious toall honelt people) be reall and 
not perfonall(being vniult that the rich, the great,the nobles, 
ſhould not pay at all, and the poorer people of the country 
ſhould pay all,) Fourthly that they be equallie vpon all, Ine. 
qualiticatfli&teth much, and to theſe ends theſe monies mult 
be beſtowed vpon ſuch things as the whole world hath need 
of, as ſalt, wine, tothe end that all may coatribute to the pre. 
ſent neceſſity. Well may a man, and he ought, to lay ordina- 
ry impoſts and great, vpon ſuch marchan9gize& other things 
as arc vitious, and that (cruetono other end, than tocorrupt 
the ſubicRs, as whatſocuer (crueth tor the increaſe of luxury, 
inſolency,curiolity, (uperfluity in viands, apparel, pleaſures, 
& all maner of licentious liuing, without any other prohibiti. 
on of theſethings. For thedeniall of a thing ſharpeneththe 
appetite. 

Fhe ſecond point of this ſcience, is well to employ the 
treaſure, And theſe in order arethe arricles of this employ- 


ment and charge ; The maintenance of the kings houle, the. 


pay of men of warre, the wages of otficers, the iult rewards 
of thoſe that haue deſerued well of the Common-weale, pen- 
hons and charitable ſuccorsto poore, yet commendable per. 
ſons. Theſehue are necellary, after whichcome thoſe that 
are very prohtable, to repaire cities, to fortifie and to defend 
the frontiers, to mend the high waies, bridges, and paſſages, 
toeitabliſh colledges of honour, of vertue, and learning ; to 
bu.}d publicke houſes, From theſe hue ſorts of reparations, 
fortibcations, and foundations, commeth very great profit, 
belidesthe publicke good : artesand artificers are maintai- 
ned; the enuicand malice of the people becauſe of the lcuie 
of monies ceaſeth, whenthey (ce them well employed ; and 
theſe ewo plagues of a common-weale, idlencileand pouerty, 
are driven away, Contrarily, the great bounties,and vnreaſo- 
nable gifrs,to ſome particular fauorites ; the great, proud,and 
vanecellarieedifices, ſuperfluous and vaine charges are odi- 
ous tothe ſubiets, who murmure that a man ſhould ſpoile a 


thouſand rocloath one ; that others ſhould braucit with their 
ſubſtance, 
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ſubſtance, build vpon their bloud and their labours. 
T he third point conlifteth in the reſeruation, which a man 


muſt make for neceſſity, tothe end he be notcoaltrained at a ; 7, make ſpare 
need to haue recourſe to ready, vniult & violent means & re- «ad reſersation, 


medies : this is that which is called thetreaſury or exchequer, 
Now as to gather together too great abundance of treaſure of 
gold and ſiluer,though it be by honelt and wſt meanes,is not 
alwaics the belt, becauſe it is an occalion of warre attiue or 
palliue, either by breeding enuie in others toſceit done, when 
thereisnocaule, there being plenty of other meanes, or cle 


becauſeit isa baitto allure an enemy to come, and it were Eſay 30, 


more honourableto employ them as hath beenſayd : Soto 
ſpendall and to leaue nothing in the Exchequer is far worſe, 
for thiswereto play toloſe 2ll ; wile princeytake heed of this, 
The greatelt treaſuries that haue beene informer times, are 
that of Darus the lalt king of the Perſians, where eAlexander 
found foureſcore millions of gold. T hat of 7iberww 67, mil- 


lions zof Traian 55. millions keptin Egypt, But that of Dawid 2. Paralip, 


did farre exceed all theſe(a thing almoſt incredible in ſoſmall 
a ſtate) whereinthere were {ixe ſcore millions, Now to pro- 
uide that theſe great treaſuries be not(pert, violated or rob. 
bed,the ancients cauſed them to be melted,and calt into great 
wedges and bowles, as the Perſians and Romans : or they put 
them into the temples of their gods as the ſafelt places, as the 
Greeks inthe temple of eLpollo, which neuertheletle hath bin 
many times pilled and robbed ; the Remans in the temple of 
Satwrne, Butthe belt and (ecurelt way and molt profitable is, 
as hath been ſaid, to lend them with ſome ſinall profit to par. 
ticular perſons, vpon good gages, or ſuthcient ſecuritie. So 
likewiſe for the ſafer cuſtodie of the treaſures from thecues 
androbbers,the managing of them,and the exchequer othces 
mult not be ſoldto bale and mechanicall perſons, but giuen 
to gentlemen and men of honour, as the ancient Romans were 
accultomed to doe, who choſe out yoong men fromamongſ(t 
theirnoblesand great houſes, andſuchasaſpired tothe grea- 
telt honors and charges of the common-wealth. 


24 
After counſell and treaſure Ithinke it not amille to put The xt head of 
armes, which cannot ſubliſt, nor be well and happily leuied >» provifen, 


and conduQted without theſetwo, Now an armed power is 7 
very 


In the ehapter 
following. 
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very neceſlarie for a prince, toguard his perſon and his late; 
for it isan abuſe ro thinke to gouerne a (tate long without 
armes. There is neuer any ſurety betweene the weake and 
theſtrong ; and there are alwaies ſoinethat will bee ſtirring 
cither within or without the ſtate. Now this power is either 
ordinaric atall times,or extraordinaricin times of warre. The 
ordinarieconliſtethin the perſons and places ; Theperſons 
are of two ſorts; the guard for the bodie arid perſon of the 
foucreigne, which ſerue not only for the (urety and conſerua- 
tion, but alſo for his honour and ornament : for that good 
laying of «Meeſelaw is not perpetually true, and it were too 
dangerous totrie& trult vnto it, Thata prince may liue ſafc- 
ly enough withoutguard , if hecommand his ſubiets, asa 
good father doth hischildren ( for the malice of man (tayerh 
not itſelfe in (o faire a way ). And certaine companies, 
maintained and alwaics ready for thoſe necellities and ſudden 
occurrences that may fall out. For at ſuch times to be bulicd 
in leuying powers is great imprudencie, Touching the pla- 
ces, they are the fortreiles and cittadels in the frontiers, in 
place of which, ſome, and they ancientroo, doe more allow 
of thecolonics. T he extraordinaric forceconliſtethin armes, 
which he mult leuie and furniſh in times of warre, How he 
ſhould gouerne himfelfe therein, that is to ſay, enterpriſe and 
make warre, it belongeth totheſecond part, which is of the 
action : this firſt belongeth to proviſion, Only I heere (ay, 
that a wiſe prince ſhould belides the guard of his body , haue 
certaine people alwaies prepared, and experienced in armes, 
either in great number or lefſe, according to the extent or 
largeneilcof his ſtate,to repreſle a ſudden rebellion or com- 
motion, which may happen cither without or within his 
ſtate, reſcruing the railing of greater forces , vntill hee mult 
make warre, cither offenliue or defenliuve, willingly and of 
rpoſe;& inthe meane timekeeping his arſenals and (tore- 
ouſes well furniſhed , and provided with all ſorts of often(iue 
and defenl(iucarmes, to furniſh both foote and horſcmen, as 
likewiſe with munitions, engins, and inſtruments for warre. 
Such preparation is not only necelſarie to make warre, ( for 
thcſethings are not found and prepared in a ſhort time ) but 
tolet ns it. Forno manis (o foole hardy, as toat- 
tempt 
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tempta ſtare, which he knowerh to be readieto receive him, 
2nd chroughly furniſhed, A man mult arme himſelfc againlt 
warres, to theend he may not be troubled with it , 21 cupur 
pacemy , paret bellum. Hee that deſireth peace , let kim, promade 


or warre. 
Aﬀeerall theſe neceſſarie and eſſentiall prouiſions, we will 


laſtly put alliances orleagues, which is noſmall proppe and 7%e ſearmb 


ſay of aſtate, But wiſdome is very necellarie in the choice 
thereof, to build well and to take heede with whom and how 


hejoynein alliance; which hee muſt doe with thoſe that are !:o2ues. 
neighbours and puillane: For if they be weake and farre off, Wb whom, 


wherewith canthey giue aide ? It israrher likely, that if they 
be allaulted, that from their ruine ours may follow: Forthen 
arewee bound to ſuccour them, and to toyne with them be- 
cauſe of this league, whoſocuer they be, And if there be dan- 
gerin making this alliance openly , let it bedone ſecretly, for 
itisthepart ofa wiſe man to treat of peace and alliance with 
one, in the view and knowledge of all, with another (ſecretly 
but yet ſo, as that it be without treacherie and wickednelle, 
which is vtterly forbidden, but not wiſdome and policie, el- 
pecially for the defence and ſurety of his (tate. 


Finally, there are many ſorts and degrees of leagues or al- 2, How, 


liances : the lefſer and moreſimple is for commerce and traf., 
tkeonly., but commonly it comprehendeth amitie, com- 
merceand hoſpitalitic;zand itis either defenliuc only , or de- 
fen{ive and offenlive together, and with exception of certaine 
princes and ftates , or without exception. The more (trait 
and perfeR is that which is offenſiue and defenſive towards 
all, and againſt all,robea friend to his friends, and an cnemie 
to his enemics: and ſuch itis good to make with thoſe that 
are ſtrong and puilſant, and by equall alliance. Leagues are 
likewiſe either perpetuall , or limited to certaine times z com- 
monly theyare perpetuall, but the better and ſureld is, to 11- 
mitittocertaine times, tothe end he may haue meancs tore- 
forme, to take away, or adde to the articles, or wholly to de- 
part if needebe,as he ſhall ſce it moſt expedient. And though 
a man would judge them to be fuch, as ſhould be perpetuall, 

et it is better to renew them ( which a man may and mult do 
orethe time be expired) than to make them pegs, 
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For they languiſh and grow cold,and whoſoeuer findeth him- 
ſelfe aggricued will iooner breake them, it they be perpetuall 
thanit they bee limited , in which calc he will rather (tay the 
time. And thus much of theſe (cuen necellarie provilious, 


Cuay, IIL 


The ſecond part of this politike prudence and gouernment 
of the ſlate, which concerneth the attion and 
gonernment of the Prince, 


Hi: diſcourſed ofthe prouilion, and inſtructed ao. 
ueraigne with what and how he ſhould furniſh and de- 
fend himſelfe and his ſtate, let vscome to the aRion, & let vs 
ſee how hee ſhould emploie himſelfe, and make vſe of theſe 
things, that is toſaie,in aword,well to command and gouern. 
But before wecometo handle this diltinlie, according to 
the divilion which we haue made, wee may fay in grolle that 
well to gouerneand to mamtaine himſelfe in his ſtate, conli- 
ſeth inthe acquiſition of two things , good will and authori. 
tic. Good will is a loucandafteRion towards the ſoucrargne 
and his ſtate, Authoritic isa great and good opinion, an ho. 
nourablecſteeme of the ſoucraigne and his (tate. By the firſt, 
the ſoucraigne and the (tate is loued , by the ſecond feared. 
Theſe are notcontraricthings,but difterent,as loue and feare, 
Both of them reſpeR the ſubics and (trangers , but it (ce- 
meth that more properlie,Beneuolence belongeth to the ſub- 
ie, and authoriticto the ſtranger ; e Amorem apud populares, 
metun apud hoſtes querat, Toſpeakelimplic and abſolutelie, 
authoritic is the more ſtrong and vigorous, more large and 
durable. Thetemperatureand harmonie of both is a perteR 
thing,but according tothe diuerlitic of ſtates,of peoples,their 
natures and humours,the once is more calic and more necella- 
ric in ſome places thanin others. The meanes to attaine them 
both, arecontained and handled in that which hath becne 
ſaid before, Upecially of themaners and vertue of a ſouc- 
raigne ; neucrtheletle of each we will ſpeakealittle. 
Beneuolence or good will (athing very profitableand al- 
moſt wholly necellaric, infomuch that of it (elfeit preuaileth 
much,and without itallthereſt hath but little aſſurance) - 
attaine 
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attained by three meanes, genelenes or clemenctie,not only in 
words and deeds, but much more in his commaunds and the 
adminiſtration of the ſtate, for ſo doe the natures of men re- 
quire, who are impatientboth of ſeruing wholly ; and main- 
taining them(ſclues in entire libertic, Nec totam ſernitatem pats, Tacit. 
wee toramu bibertatem, Neither to dure wholy ſernitude , nor al. 
tagetber libertie. T hey obey willinglic as (ubieRs,not as (laues, 
Domusut pareant, nou vt ſerniant. And toſaythetruth, a man 

doth more willingly obey bins which commanderh gentlie 

and mildly ; Rennſſins imperants melins paretur : qus vult ama. Sencc, 
ri languida reqnet manu, He that will be belowed , let kimraione 

with a ſoft hand. Power ( faith Ceſar a great door in thiy 
matter) indifterentlic exerciſed preſcrueth all ; but he that 
keepeth not a moderation in hiscommaunds, is never belo- 

ued nor aſſured. But yct it mult notbe an overlooſe, and 

ſoft effeminate mildnes , Ic{t a man thereby come into con- 
tempt, which is worſe than feare. Sed mcorrupes ducis hanore, | cit. 
is the part of wildome to cemper this , neither ſeekingto be 
feared by making himſelfe terrible , nor loued by roo much 
debaling himſelte, 

Thelecond meaneto attaine benenolence is beneficence, 

I meane firlt towards all, eſpecially the meaner people, by z,,,4.ace, 
prouidence and good policie, whereby corne andall other 
necellarie things for the (ſultenance of this life may not be 

wanting, but ſold at an indifferent price , yea may abound if it 

be »ollible, that dearenetle and dearth aftlit notthelubic, 

For the meaner ſort haue nocare for the publike good, but 

for thisend, } wlgo wna ex republica ennone cura, The only care Tacit, 
the vulgar (ort hane of the commuon-wealth i the promiion of wittu- 

pas ar{.s nece(ſariec, 

I hethird meaneis liberalitie ( beneficence moreſpeciall) 4 
which is a bait, yea,an enchanement, to draw, towinne and Liberalitie, 
captivatethe willes of men: So [weetea thing is ittoreceiue, 
honorableto giue. In ſuch ſort, that a wiſe man hath ſaid, 

That a (tate did better defend it ſelfe by good deeds, than by 

armes. T higvertueis alwaies rcquilite, - eſpecially in the 
entranceand in a ncw ſtate, Towhom, how much, and how Ch 
liberalitie muſt be exerciſed , hath beene aid before, The 7: ®* 
mcanesof bencuolence haue beene wiſely praiſed by eu- 


guſting 


art. "TO 


Tait. 


Autheritie, 


By what ir 


1s acquired, 
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Severe, 
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guſts quimulitent dons, populum annona , cunttos dulcedime oty 
pet: xit, Who wanne the ſouldiers with giftes , the people with pro. 
wiſionof viltuals, and all with the (weetnes of reſt and peace. 
Authoritieis another pillar of (tate, arftas wnpery, ſalue 
tis tmel1yThe mar ſtic of Empire u the gardian of ſafty, Thein- 
uvinciblec tortretle of a priace,whereby he bringeth intoreaſon 
all choſc, thaedare toconteinge or make head agaialt him: 
Yea becauſe of chisthey dare nor attempt, and all men delire 
to be ingrace and fauor with him. Tr is compoſed of feare and 
reſpet, by which two a princeand his (tate is fearcd of all,and 
ſecured. To attaine this authoritie , belides the provilion of 
things aboue named,there arethree meanes which mult care- 
fully bekept in cheforme of commaunding. | 
The firlt is (euerctie , which is better, more holdſome, 
ailured, durable, than common lenitie, and great facil- 
tie, which proccedeth firit from che nature of the people, 
which-as »-orle faith is notho well borne and bred,asto be 
ranged into duticand obedience by louec, or ſhame , but by 
forceand tzarc of punilhment; and ſecundly from the gene. 
rall corrupticn of the maners,and contagious licentiouſnes of 
the world, which a man mult notthinketo mend by mildnes 
and lenitic, which doth cather giue ail ro ill atcemprs. Irin- 
gendreth contempe, and hope of impunitie, which is che - 
plague of Com:mon-wealcs and ſtates, H{ecebra pecrands maxi- 
ma pes impunitatis. Hope of tmnpunitie us the greateſt allurement 
to offend. It is a fFauour done to many,and thewholeweale-pub. 
like fomctimes well ro chaflice fume one, And hee mult 
ſornetimes cut oft a bnger, let che Gangreene ſpread it felfe 
through the whole arme, according to that excellent anſwere 
of a king of Thrace, whom one telling that he played the mad 
man, and not the king, anſwered, That his madnetle made 
his {ubrets found and wife, Seueritic keepeth officers and 
magittratcs in their douoire, driueth away Harrererscourtiers, 
v icked perſons, impudent deimaunders, and petytyrannics. 
VVhereas contrariwiſetoo great facilitic openeth the gateto 
all theſe kind of peeple, whereupon followeth ah — 
ot the treaſures, impunitie of the wicked , impoueriſhing 
the people, as rheumes & fluxesin a rheumatikeand diſeaſed 
bolJic,fall vpon thoſe parts that are weakeſt, The yore 
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of Pertinax , the licentious libertic of Heliogabalus are 
thought to haue vndone and ruinatedthe Empire: The ſcuc- 
ritic of Sexeras, and afterwards of Alexander, did reeſtablith 
it, and broughtit into good eſtate. But yet this (eueritie mull 
bewith ſome moderation,intermifſion,and to purpoſe, to the 
end that rigour towards a few might hold the whole world 1n 
feare,vs pand aA paucos,metus ad omnes. Andthe more (cldome 
puniſhments ſerue more for the reformation of a ſtate, ſaith 
an ancient writer, than the more frequent. This istobevn- 
derltood, if vices garthernotf{trength, and men grow not opi- 
natively obſtinate in them; for then he mult noeſpare either 
(word or fire, Cradelem modicum md emperans eger facit, An in- 
temperate ſick» per/on, maketh a cruell phyſutian, 

The ſecond is conſtancie, which is a (taycd reſolution, 


whereby the prince marching alwaies with one and the laine c,nfany. 


pafe, without altcring or changing, mainte:nethalwaies, and 
enforceth the obſeruationof the ancient lawes and cultoines. 
Tochange and to be readuiſed, beiides that itis an argumene 
of incon{tancie and irre{olutiohyit bringeth both ro the lawes 
and tothe ſouerargne, and tothe (tate contempt and liniſter 
opinion, And this isthe reaſon why the wiler ſort do ſo much 
forbid thechange,and rechange of any thing in the lawes and 
cultomes, though it werefor the better : for the change or re- 
moue bringeth alwaies more cuil] and diſcormodirie,belides 
the vncertaintieand the danger, than the noucltie can bring 
good. And therefore all innouators areſulpeted,dangercus, 
and to be chaſed away, And there cannotbe any caule or oc- 
calion (trong and ſuthcicnt enough to change, it it be notfor 
a verygreat, euident, and certaine vtilitie, or publikenccellt. 
tie, And inthiscaſfc likewiſe he mult proceed as it were lica- 
lingly, fweetly and lowly , by little and little and almolt in- 
ſcaliblic, leutter & lente, 

Thethird isto hold alwaics falt in the hand the ſterne of 
theltate, the raines of gouernment,chat is to fay, the honour 
and power tocommaund and tro ordaine, and not to trult or 
commirieto another, referring allchings to- his coun(cll, to 
the endeliat all may hau< their eve vpon him, and nay know 
that all dependerh ypon him, That ſoucraigne that lofcth 
neuer (0litcle of his authoritie mareeth all. And therefore vc 
ltaadcah 


Ariſtat. 


Senec, 
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ſtandeth him vpon, not ouer-much to raiſe and make great 
any perſon, Communtis cuſtodsa proncipat us, nOMINeNL num 
mannum facere, The common and ſwreſt rard of principalitie is to 
make no one man too great. And ifthere bh alrcadic any ſuch, he 
muſt draw him backeand bring him into order, bur yetſweer. 
ly andgently ; and never make great and high charges and 
offices perpetuall or for many yeares, tothe end a man may 
not get meanes to fortifie himſelte againlt his maſter,as it ma« 
ny times falleth out. Nil ramy vile , quam breuem poteſiatem 
eſſe, que magna fit, Nothing ſo profitable, as ſhort aut horitee, if it be 
rear. 

Behold heere the juſt and honeſt meanes in a ſoueraigneto 


Ar-ift waivſt maintaine with beneuolence and loue his authoritie, and to 
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make himſclfero be loued and feared altogether: for the one 
without the other is neither ſecure nor realonable. And ther- 
fore we abhorre a tyrannicall authoritic,and that feare that is 
an enciny to loue and beneuolence,and iswith a publike hate, 
Oderint quem metwant, They will hate whom they feare,which the 
wicked (ceke after abuling their power, The conditions of a 
good prince& of a tyrant are nothing alike,& calily diſtingui- 
thed, They may beall reduced to theſe two points, the one 
to keepethe lawes of God and of nature, or to tramplethem 
vnder foot ; the other todoall for the publike good and pro. 
ſitof theſubicRt , orto employ all to his particular protie & 
pleaſure. Now a Prince that he may be fuch as he ſhould, 
mult alwaics remember,that,as it is a fel:citieto have power to 
doe what a man will, ſo1t is true greatnelle to will that that a 
man ſhould; Cars cum omna licent, propter hoc mania licet : 
wt farlicutatis eft poſſe quantum velis, ſic magnundins velle quantum 
poſſes, wel potucs quantum debeas, Seemg all things are lawful for 
Ca/ar to doe, it u therefore the leſſe lawful! for bim to doe it :+ At 
it is afelicitie 10 be able to doe whaiſoeuer thou wilt, ſo it is @ point of 
greatnes to will what thou ſrouldeſt , or rather what thou oughteſt, 
The greateſt infelicitiethatcan happen to a prince, is to be- 
leevechat all things are lawfull that hecan , and that pleaſcth 
him, Soſooneas he conſenteth to thisthought, of good he 
is made wicked, Now this opinion is ſetled in them byche 
help of Hatterers, who neucr ceaſe alwaics to preach vnto 


them thegreatnes of their power and very fow faichfull ſerui- 
tours 
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tours there are, that dare to tell them what their duty is. But 
there is not in the world a more dangerous flattery, than that 
wherewith a man flattercth him(ſclte, when the flattcrer and 
Aatrered is one and theſame z there is no ren2dic for this dil- 
caſe, Neuerthelefle it falleth out ſometimes in conlideration 
of the times, perſons, places, occalions, that a good king mult 
doe thoſe _ which in outward appearance may (ceme ty- 
rannicall, as when it is a queſtion of repreſling another tyran- 
ny, that is to ſay, of a furious people,the licentious libertic of 
whom, is a true tyranny: or of the noble and rich,who tyran- 
nizeouer the pooreand meaner people : or when the king is 

re and needy, not knowing where to get liluer, tora:ſe 
——_— the richeſt. And we muſt noethinke that the (e- 
ucrity of a prince is alwaics tyranny, or his gards & fortreiles, 
or the maiclty of his imperious commands, which arc ſome. 
times profitable, yeanccetlary,andare more to bedelired than 
the ſweet prayers of tyrants, 

Theſcare the two true (ayes and pillars of a prince,and of 19 
aſtate, if by them a prince know howto maintaine and pre- Bate and cone 
ſeruc himſelte from the two contraries,which arcthe murthe. !emps 1wo mor. 
rers of a princeand (tate, that is toſay hatred and contempr, erenef 
whereof the berter to auoid chem, and to take heed of them,a 
word or two, Hatred contrary to bencuolence, is awicked 
and ob{tinatcatfection of ſubicdts againſt che prince; and his Arif. lb. 5, 
(tate : It ordinarily proceedcth from feare of what is to come, Pol. 
ordeſire of revenge of what is palt, or from them both, This #<"*< 
hatred when itis great, and of many, aprince can hardly c- 
ſcapeit, Mnltorum odys nnlle oper poſſunt reſiſtere, No power or 
riches can reſit# the hatred of many, He is expoled toall, and 
thereneeds but oneto make an end of all. Malt ili manu, 
uls ona cernix, They have many handes, he but one necks. Itſtan- 
deth him vpon therefore to preſerue himſelfe, which heſhall 
doby flying thoſethings that ingender it, that is tofay, cruel- 
ty and auarice, thecontraries to the aforclaid inſtruments of 
benevolence, _s 

He mult preſerve himſelfe pure and free from baſe cruclty, tamed proces. 
vnworthy greatnelle, very infamous to a prince : But contra- deth from er6- 
rily hemult arme himſelfe with clemency, as hath beene ſaid 1. 
before, inthe vertucs required in a prince, But foraſmuch as _ - 
puniſhments 
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aiſhments, though they be juſt and neceſſary in a Nate, 
—_ ſome image of crueltie, hee muſt rake heed tocarie him» 
ſelfe therein with dexterity, and for this cad I will give him 
this aduice : Let him not put his hand to the ſword of iuſtice, 
bur very (cldome and vowillingly : Abonremget ama gui cx : 
ergo ill par ſimona etzam wiliſims ſanguinss : Fe condemneth wil. 
lmgly, that dorh «t hattily : therefore heuto bee ſparing exen of the 
biſoft bland, 2. Enforccd for the publicke good,and rather for 
example, and to rerrificorhers from the like offence: 3, That 
it he to puniſh the faultic, and that without choler, or joy, or 
other pailion : And if he mult necdsſhew ſome paſlion, that 
it becompatlion : 4. That itbe according tothe accuſtomed 
mance of the country, and not after a new, tor new —_ 
ments are teſtimonies of cruelty : 5. Without giving is alli. 
ſtance, or being preſent at the execution : 6, And if hee muſt 
puniſh many, he mult diſpatch it ſpeedily, andall at a blow, 
torto make delayes, and to vic one correion after another, 
is a token that hetaketh delight,pleaſcth and feedeth himlclfe 
cherewith, 

He mult likewiſe preſerue himſelfe from auarice, a ſinneill 
beheting a great perſonage. It is ſhewed erther by exacti 
and gathering overmuch, or by giuing too little, The h 
doth much diſpleaſe the people, by nature couetous, to 
whom their goods arcas their blood and their life : Theſe. 
cond, men of ſeruice and merit, who haue laboured for the 
publicke good, and haue reaſon to thinkethat they deſerue 
{oine recompence. Now how aprince ſhould gouerne him- 
{elfe heerein, and in histreaſureand exchequer affaires,cither 
in laying their foundation, or ſpending or preſeruing them, 
hath beene more at large diſcourſ:din the ſecond c 
I will hcere onely (ay, = rince mult carefully —_— 
himſclfe from threethings : Firſt fromreſembling, by ouer 
great and exceſlive impolitions , theſe tyrants , ſubieR- 
mongers,canibals,qu1deworant pleben ficut eſc am panis SvauiCoryiy 
QUOTWIL, 4747 1199) foliar mrs Cum Cruent arwmg, predarum ri- 
ceptaculunm, Who denoure the people a4 4a morſeht of bread; and 
whoſe ſtorehnuſe us the receptacleof the ſpoiler of the citizens, and 
bloodie pretes, tor this breeds danger of tumult, witneſle 
ſo many cxamples , and miſcrable accidents : __— 
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from baſe vnhonelt parſimony, aswell in gathcring toge- 
ther,/ ndignumeg lacrumyg ox emmy occaſione odor ariyc> 3 Aicuny, 

etiam 4 morine anferre ;To met rmworthie game out of exery #cca- 
fon, and a1 it is ſayd, to rake away ewen from the derd, and there- 
fore he mult not (crue his turne heerein with accuſations, 
conhſcations,vniull (poiles) as in giving nothing,or too little, 
and that mercenarily, and with long and importunate ſuite : 
T hirdly, from violence inthe leuic of his provition, and that 
ifit be poſſible, he neuerſeiſe vpon the moucables and veen- 
fils of husbandry. T his doth principally belong toreceiucrs 
and purueyers, who by their rigorous courſes, expoſe the 

ince tothe hatred of the people, and dilhonour him; a pev- 
pleſubtile,cruell, with [1x hands and three heads,as onefſa:th, 
A princetherefore mult prouide thatthey be honelt men, & 
if they faile in their duties, to corret them ſeucrely, with 
rough chaſtiſement, and great amends, tothe end they may 
reltoreand diſgorge like ſpunges,that which they hauc ſucked 
and drawen vniultly fromthe people. 

Letvscometo the other worſe encmie, contempt z which 
isa ſiniſter, baſe, and abie& opinion of theprince, and the 
ſlate : This is the death of a (tate, as authoritic is the ſoule 
and lifethereof. What doth maintaine one onely man,yea an 
old and worne man, ouer ſo many thouſands of men, if not 
authoritie and the great efteeme of his perſon ? which if it be 
once loſt by contempt, the prince and [tate mult necetlarilic 


$) 
Conte my. 


fall tothe ground. Andcuen as authoritie, as hath been ſaid, **" 


is more ſtrong and large than beneuolence, ſo contempe is 
more contrarie and dangerous than hatred, which darerh 
not any thing, being held backe by teare, it contempe which 
ſhaker off feare, armeit not, and giue it courage to execute, 
Ic is rruethat contempt isnotſocommon, eſpecially it he be 
atrue and lawfull prince, _ he bee ſucha one, as dorh 
wholly degrade and prollitute himſelte, & videatur exire de 


0, eAnd ſceme to give oner his empire, Neucrtheletle we 
mult ſee from whence this contempe doth come, that wee 
may the better know how to auoidit. It proceederh from 
things contrarie tothoſe meancs that winne and ger authori- 
tie, & eſpecially from three, that is _ from too loole,ctte- 

| | e, or very light m__ 
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outa (tate, vnder ſuch princes the ſubietsare made bold, 
and inſoleat, all chings being permirted, becauſe the prince 
take>carcof nothing, Aſalum principem habere, ſub quo mibil 
vir liceat : peins ſub que omma ommibius. It is an ex! thing ro hame 4 
prince, wnder whom nothing i: lawful for any man : But worſe to 
have himw1der whom all thinss are lawful for all men, Secondly, 
from cheill hap and infclic:ty of the prince, whether it bee in 
his affaires, which ſucceed nut well, or in his line and itlue, if 
he haue no children, whoare a great proppe and (tay to a 
prince, or in the vncertainty of his ſuccetſours, whereof e- 
lexand:y the great complained, Orbuas mea and fine hiberit 
ſung, ſprenitur : Munimen auls regy liberi, CMy want of chul. 
dren mk thme to be d:iÞiſed: Royailchildren ave a defence to the 
kings k fe. Thirdly, trom maners, ſpecially diſlolute,looſe 
"and voluptuous, drunkennelle, gluttonie, as alſo rulticitie, 
ch:1diſhnetle, (currilicic. 
Thus in groſle haue ] ſpoken of the ation ofa prince, 


The þþ 1 Tohandleit more diltintly and particularly, wee mult re. 
of the altimef member, as hath beeneſaydin the beginning, that it is wo- 


4 prines, 


fold, peaceable and military ; by the peaccable I heere vader. 
ſtand that ordinary ation, which is cucric day done, and at 
all times of peace and of warre ; by the military, that whichis 
not exerciſed, but in time of warre, * 


Of the prares® FT hepeaccable and ordinarie ation of a ſoucraignecannot 


ble. 


An 2dnice, 


be wholly pre'cribed, it is an infinite thing, and conlilterh as 
well intaking heed to doe, asto doe. Wee will heere giue the 
principall and more necetlary aduiſements. Firl(t therefore 
a Prince muſt provide that he be faithfully and diligently ad- 
uertiled of all things. This all things may becreduced totwo 
heads, whereupon there are two ſorts of aduertiſements and 
aducrt:iſers, who mult be faithfull and atlurcd, wiſe and ſecret, 
thoughin ſome there be required, a greater liberty andcon- 
ſtancy than in others, Some are to aduertiſe him of his honor 
and duty, of his defeats, and to tell him the truth, T here are 
no kind of people in the world, who haue ſomuch need of 
ſuch friends,as Princes haue ; who neicherſee nor vnderitand 
bue by the cies and cares of another. They maintain and hold 
vpapublike life, arcto ſatisfic ſo many pevple, hauc lo mm 
| 
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hid from them, that beforethey be aware, they fall in- 
to the hatred and dereſtation of their people, for marrers that 
would be calily remedied andcured, if they had becne1n time 
aduertiſed of them. On the other {ide free advertiſements, 
which are the belt othces of rruc amuty,are p<nillous about ſo- 
ueraignes,though Princes be over delicate & ſhew great infr- 
mitic, if for their good and profit, they cannot endure afrec 
aduertiſcment, which enforceth nothing, it being in their po. 
wer, whatſocuer they heare, te do what they liſt, Others are 
to aduertiſe the Prince of whatſoever pallcth, not onely a- 
monglt his ſubieRs, and within the circuit of his (tate, but 
with his bordering neighbours. Ifay of all, that concerneth 
either a farre off, or neere at hand, his owne ſtate or his neigh- 
bours. Theſe two kindof people anſwer in ſomeſort tothole 
two friends of eAlexander, Epheition and Crateras, of whom 
theone loued the King, the other Alexander,that isto ſay,the 
one the (tate, the other the perſon, 

Sccondly, a Prince mult alwaics haue in his hand a little 5 
bookeor memoriall containing three _ heſt and princi- 2 ofthe 
pally a bricfe regiſter of the aftaires of the [tate: tothe end he , gc, 
may know what he mult doe, what is begun to bee done, and 
thatthere remaine nothingimperteR, and il] executed : A ca- 
talogue or bedrowle of the moit worthy perſonages that 
have well deſerued, or are likely todeſerue well of the weale.. 
publike: A memoriall of the gitts which he hath beſtowed,to 3 ®®- 
whom and whercfore ; otherwiſe without theſe three, there 
mult necetlarily follow many inconueniences, T he greateſt 
princes and wiſeſt polititians haue vſed it, Auguſt, 7 iberms, 

Ueipdfian, Traian, Adrian, the Antomes, 
hirdly, in afmuch as one of the principall duties of a 16 
prince, is to appoint and order both rewards and puniſh- 3 79 <pprer r6- 
ments,the one whereof is fauorable,the other odious,a prince *7* <4 te 
muſt retainevnto himſelfe thediltribution of rewards, as e- 
ſtates, honours, immun.cies, reſtiturions, graces and fauours, 
and leaue vnto his officers, to execute and pronounce con- 
demnations,fortcitures,contiſcations,depriuations,and other 
ourthly in the diſtribution of rewards, gifts, and To diftri 
deeds, he mult alwaics be rcadie and willing, give tem be rewendy | 
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forc they be asked, if hecan, and notto looke that he ſheuld 
retuſe them zand he mult giuethem himſclfe, if it, may be,or 
cauſethem to begiuen in his preſence. By chis meanes gifts 
and gocd turaes ſhall be better receiued, and giuento better 
purpole, and he ſhall auoid twogreat and conunon inconue- 
niences, which depriue men cf honour and worth of thoſere. 
war. ls thai are duevntothem : the,one is along purſuit,difi.. 
cult and chargeable, which a man mult vndergoe, to obraine 
that which he would, and chinketh to haue delerued, which is 
no {mall gricte to honorable minds,and men of fpirit : The o- 
ther,that after a man hath obtained of the prince a gilt,before 
he can pollcieit, itcoſterh the one halfe, and more, of that it 
is worth, and many times comes to nothing, 

Let vs come tothe militaric ation, wholly necellary for 
the preſeruation and defence of a prince, of the ſubics, and 


x 


18 


O/the militarie 


atwn which the whole (tate, let vs ſpeake thereof briefly, Allthis matrer 
conſefferh in or ſubiet may bee reduced to three heads, To enterpriſe, 
three peimt9., make,hinith warre. Intheenterpriſethere muſt betwo things, 


Toenterpriſe, Witice and prudence, and an auoidance of their contraries,in- 
whererwse ivulticcandtemeritie. Firlt, the warre muſt be jult, yea iultice 
thararere- mult march before valour, as deliberation before exccution, 
qorred. Theſe reaſons mult be of no force, yea abhorred, T hat right 
conliſteth in force ; T hat the illue or event decideth it ; T hat 
the ſtronger caricth it away. Bur a prince mult lookeinto the 
cauſe, into the ground and foundation, and not into the itlue ; 
Warrc hath it lawes and ordinances as well as peace, God fa- 
uorcth iult warres, and giueth the vitorie rowho:n itplea- 
ſeth him, and therefore we mull hrft make our (clucscapable 
ofthis fauor by the equity of the enterpriſe, Warte then mult 
not be begun and vadertaken for all caules, vpon euery occa- 
Plumin Pan, ion, now ex emm occaſione quarere trump bum : Not ts ſeche 11+ 
mph for exery occaſion: And aboue all a prince mult rake heed 
chat ambition, avarice, choler, poiletle him not and cary him 
beyond reaſen, which arc alwaies, to ſay the truth, the more 
ordinarie motiues (0 warre : 24 & 64 vers cauſa belland: ct 
profunds cupido impery & drnitiar nm  maximam gloriam mm- 
ximo unperio putant : Rupere fadus impins lucri furor, & wa pr e- 
ceps, One, and that an ancient tauſe of warre the greedie deſire of 


rale and of riches ; they efteeme the greate#? glerie inthe greateft 
£0 g 
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command : the wicked rage of g.1ine breakgth leagues, and ftarres 


wrath, 

That a warre may beinall pointsiuſt, three _ are ne- i19 
ceſfarie, that it bee denounced and vndertaken by him that —_— _ 
hath power to doc it, which is only the ſoueraigne. prije fe. 

That it be for a juſt cauſe, ſuch as a defenfiue war is, which 20 
is abſolute iuſt, being juſtified by all reaſon amongſt the wile, 
by neceſlitieamong(t barbarians, by natureamongſt beaſts: Cic. pro bil, 
Ifay defenſiue, of himelfe, thatis, of his life, his liberty, his 

arents, his countrie: of his allies and confederates, in regard 
of that faith he hath giuen ; of ſuch as are vniultly oppretled, 
Duinon defendit, nec obſiſtut, ſi poteft, murie, tam} eft invitie, In oficis, 
994m fi parentes, ant parrians, aut ſocior deſerat. He that defen. 
deth not, vor reſiſteth inuarie ,if be can, ts as much infant, as if hee 
betrayed his patents , his countries or his friends, Theſe three 
T4 of defence are withinthe bounds of iuſtice, according 
tos, Ambroſe, Fortitudo, que per bella tmetnr a barbaris patrians, 
veldefendu un fir mos; wel a latrombus ſocior, plena inſtitie eff. It u 
fortitude full of [ wfttte "which 6 y” Warres defendeth the country from 
barbarians, or protelteth the weake, or companions and friends from 
robbers, Another more briefly, diuideth it into two heads, 
faith and health z Nallum bellum 4 ciitate optima ſuſcipitur , nift 
ant pro fide, aut pro ſalmte : No warre 11 undertaken by any worthie 
citie, but ether for faithfulneſſe or for ſafety : and to offenſive 
warre he puts two conditions; T hat it proceed from ſome for. 
mer offence giuen, as outrage or vſurpation, and having ree- 
manded openly by a herald that which hath beene ſurpriſed 
and takenaway (poſt clarigaturns ) and ſoughtit by way of iu- 
ſtice, which mult eyer goe formolt. For it men be willing to 
ſubmitthemſclues vnto juſtice, and reaſon,there Jetthem hay 
themſclues ; it not, the laſt, and therefore nccellarie, is iult 
and lawfull, inftumy bellur , qnibus meceſſarium ; pra arma 
quib ug nulla mi 1” Armi: relmguitur ſpes. That warre is wff to 
whom, it is necefſarie ; armes are honeſt andrichteous to them, 
that haue no other hope or refuge left but onely in arm*s, 
Thirdly toa nod end, that is roſay, peaceand qvictnelle, 
Sepientes pacrs canſa bellum gerunt,  laborem ſpe oth ſuftentant : 
wt #n pace ſine inixria vinant, Wiſe men wage warre for peace 
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ſake, and ſuft aine labour mhope of reft ; that they may line inpeace 
without mur1e. 

After iuſticecommeth prudence, whereby a man doth ad. 
viſcdly deliberate before by ſound of trumpet hee publiſherh 
thewarre. And therfore,that nothing be done out of pallion, 
and ouer-raſhly, it is necetlarie that heconlider of the points: 
of forces and meanes, as well his owne, as his enemucs ; ſe. 
condly of the hazard and dangerous reuotution of humane 
things, eſpecially of armes, which are variable, and wherein 
fortune hath greateſt credit, and exerciſeth more her empire, 
than in any other thing, wherein the ilſue may beſuch, that in 
an houreitcaricth all : Simul parta ac ſprrata lecora uns bore 

fortuna exertere poteſt : The fortune of one houre may onerthrow all 
honour both gotten and hoped for, 

Thirdly, of thoſegreat cuils, infelicities, and publike and 
particular miſeries, which warre doth necctlarily bring w.th 
it, and which be ſuch asthe onely imagination is lamentable, 
Fourthly of thecalumniecs, malcdiions, and reproches that 
areſpred abroad againſt the authours of the warre, by rcaſon 
ofthoſe cuilsand miſcries that follow it. For there is nothing 
more ſubie to the tongues and iudgements of men than 
warre. Butall lighteth vpon the Chictetaine, /niqnrſſima bel- 
lorum conditio hec eſt, proſpera ommes ſibs vendir ant, aduerſa vn 
imputantur, This 1s a moſt uninſt condution of warre, when all doe 
challenge to themſelues the proſperous euents, and the unhappie ſuc- 
ceſſes are imputed toone alone, All thele things together make 

ciuſteſt warre that may be,deteſtableſaith S. Auo»ſtme ; and 
therefore it (tandeth a ſoueraigne vpon, not to enter into 
warres but ypon great necelſliric, as it is {aid of Augntus ; and 
not toſuffer himlſelfe tobe caricd by thoſe incendiaries and 
fire-brands of warre, who for ſome particular pa(lion, are rea- 
dietokindle and enflame hin: : qguabus in pace drying [ermit um 
eſt, inzd nati, 1t nec ipſi quieſcant , neque altos ſinant ' They to whous 

ſermice ts bard in peace, are borne to this, that neither themſelues 
ran be quiet, nor yet ſuffer others. And theſe men are commonly 
ſuch, whoſe noſes do bleed when they come tothe fa itſelte. 
Dulce bellum inexpertis : Warre u ſweeteſt to them that haue not 
knowenit. A wile ſoucraigne will keepe himſelte in peace, nei- 
ther prouoking, nor fearing warre, ncither dilquicting _ 

is 
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his owne ſtate, or anothers, betwixt hope and feare, nor com- 
ming to thoſe extremities of periſhing himſelfe, or making 0- 
thers to periſh. 
The feond head of militarie ation, isto make war,where- 24 
unto arerequired chree things;Munitions, Men, Rules of war. The /ecood 
Thefirſt is prouilion and munition of all things necellarie for *«d ts mals 
warre, which mult be done in good time and at leaſure, for it noms "ogy 
were great indiſcretion in extremities to be emploied about things on i 
the ſcarch and prouilion of thoſe things which hee ſhould guired. 
haue alwaics readic. Das apparandum eft , vt vineas celering : Proviſion, and 
It muſt be long preparing, that thow maiſt the __ Onercome, *anitien, 
Now of the ordinarie and perpetuall prouilion required for 
the good of the prince and the ſtare at all times, hath beene 
ſpoken ia the firlt part of this Chapter, which is wholly of this 
fubieR, T he principall prouilions and munitions of warre are 
three, Money, which isthevitall ſpirit, and linewes of warre, 
whereof hath beeneſpoken in the ſecond Chapter. 2. Armes 
both oftcnliue and defenliue, whereof likewiſe heeretotore. 
Theſetwo arc ordinarie, and at all times, 3, Vicuals, with- 
out which a man can neither conquer, nor live, whole armies 
areoucrthrowen without a blow (trucken, ſouldiers grow li- 
centious, and vnrulie, and it isnot poſſible to due any good. 
Diſciplmam non ſernat 1eiunus exerentns : eA faſting and bungrie Cafſiad, 
armie obſerneth no di/ciplme, But this is an extraordinary proui. 
lion, and not perpetuall, and isnot made but for warre, It is 
neceſlarie therefore thatin the deliberating of warre, there be 
= ſtore-houſes made for vials, corne, poudered tel, 

oth for the armie which isin the held,and for the gariſoas in 
the frontiers, which may bebelieged, 

Theſecond thing required to make warre, are men ft to +, 
aſſailcand co defend : we mult diſtinguiſh them. The firſt di- Mes. 
{tinton is, into ſouldiers, and leaders or captaines, both are 
necellarie. The ſonldiers are the bodie, the captaines the 
ſoule, the life of the armie, whogiuemotionand ation : wee 
will peake firſt of the ſouldiers who make the bodie 1n grolle. 

There ace diuers ſorts of them: There are footmen and horſe- 
men z naturall of the ſamecountrey, and (trangers; ordinarie 
and (ublidiarie, Wee mult fir(t —_— them all eogcrher,to 


the end wee may know which are the better, and to be pre- 
terred, 
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ferred, and afterwards we will fee how to make our choice, 
and laſtly how to gouerne and difciplinethem, 

: In this compariſon all are not of 0:3caccord. Some,eſpeci. 
rakes .M allic rude and barbarous people, preterre horlemen before 
ths berſe, Foormen;othersquirecontrarie, A man way lay that the foote 

are limplie and abſolutely the better, for they (erue both 
chroughoutthe warre, and in all places, and at all occalions ; 
whereas in hillie , rough , craggie, and (trait places, andin 
ſicges,the caualarie is almoſt vynprofrable, T hey arelikewiſe 
more readicand le(lechargeable : and if they be well led and 
armed, as itis fit they ſhould , they endure the chocke of the 
horſemen, T hey are likewiſe preferred by ſuch as are doors 
inthis arte, A man may (ay that the caualarie is better ina 
combar; and for aſpeediediſpatch ; Equzeſtrium virtumy pro. 
prinm cito parare, cito cedere oittoriam. It us proper to the troupes 
of horſemen quickely to get , and qwickely toloſe the wnttorie, For 
the foote arc not ſo[peedic, but what they doe, they pertorme 
morelſurely. 

26 As for naturall ſouldiers and (ſtrangers, divers men arelike- 
And nateres Wile of dwucrs opinions touching their peecedencie but with- 
thes firanzers, Out all doubt thenaturall are much better, becaule they are 
more loyall then mercenaric (trangers, 

Venaleſq, manus, 161 fas, vbr maximamerces. 

Hand; ſet at ſale, there chiefeſt right, 

Where greateſt pay doth ca#ro fight. | 
More patient and obedient, carrying themſelues with more 
hgnor and reſped towards their leaders, more courage in 
combats, more aftefionto the vicoric, and good of their 
countrie : They colt letle, and are morereadicthan (trangers, 
who are many times mutinous, yea in greatelt neceſlities, ma- 
king moreltir, than doing (eruice, and the moſt part of them 
are importunate, and burthenſome to the Common-weale, 
cruell tothoſe of the countrie,vhom they forrage as enemies, 
Their comming and departure is chargeable, and many times 
theyareexpected and attended with great lofle and incon- 
uenience, If in ſome extremitie there be neede of them, beirt 
fo, but yetlct them be infarrelelſenumberthan the naturall, 
andlice them make buta member and part of the armie, not 
the bodie. Forthere is danger that ifthey thall ſeggheml; _ 

| eq 
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uall in force, or more ſtrong than the naturall , they will 
make themſelues their maſters that called them , as many 
times it hath fallen our, For hee is malter of the ſtate, thatis 
maſter of the forces, And againe, if it be poſhible, letthem be 
drawne from allies and contederates , who bring with them 
more truſt and ſcruice than they that are implie (trangers, 
For to make more vle of (trangers , ortoemploy them more 
than naturall ſubieRs, is to play the tyrants , who feare their 
ſubieRs, and bccaule they = them like enemies, they 
make themſclues odious vnto them , whereby they tearcto 
armethem orto employ them inthe warres. 
As touching ordinarieſouldiers and ſubltdiaries, both are 


necellaric, but the difference betweene them is, that theor- 41 well erdine- 
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dinariearc in lciſe number, arc alway a foote and in armes - a /v"idre- 


both in peace and in warre : and of theſe we haue (pokenin * 


the prouilion,a people wholly deltinated and conbned ro the 
warres, formed toall exerciſc of armes, reſolute, This 1s the 
ordinaric force of the prince, his honor in peace, hisſafegard 
in warre: ſuch werethe Roamane legions, 1 hee ſhould be di- 
uided by troopes in times of peace, to the end they raiſeno 
commotions. The ſublidiariesare in farre greater number, 
but they arenot perpetuall, and wholly deltinated to warre : 
they hauc other vocations : At a neede and in times of warre 
they arecalled by the ſound of a trumpet, cnroled, multred, 
and inſtructed rothe warres zand intimes of peace they re- 
turne, and retire themſelues ro their vocations. 

We haue vnderitood their diftintions and differences, 


28 


we muſt now conlider of the good choice of them : A mattey”** to chooſe, 


whereof we muſt be carefullic aduiſcd , not to gather many, 
and in greatnumbers, for number winneth not the victoric, 
butvalour ; and commonly they arc but few that giue the 
ouerthrow, An vnbridled multitude doth more hurt than 
good, Nonvires habet ſed pondics , potinns wnpedunentum quam 
auxilum. It 1s not of force, but a burarn a hinderance rather then 
_ ViAoriethen conlifteth not in the number, but in 
the force and valor, AMmbus 0P144 eſt belle, non mult is nominbus. 
In warre there is need of hands, not of many names, There muſt 
therefore be a great care inthe choice of rhem ( not preſling 
them pell-mell ) that they bee not voluntarie adventurers, 
iBnorant 
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3 Bodies, 


5 Condition, 
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ignorant of warre, taken forth of cities, corrupt, vitiousdiſſo. 
lute in their maners, arrogant boalters, hardie and bold to 
pillage, farre enough off trom blowes,leuerets in dangers, A/. 
ſmers latrocings bellorum, inſolentes , galeati lepores , purgamenta 
wrbium, quibus ob egeftatemL & ſtagitia maxima peccands neceſſ.. 
tudo, Accuſtomed ro pillage, and the robberies of the warres, inſo. 
lent , armed hares , the of-/cume of the citty, on whom want and 
the crimes they be ſubiett unto , haue brought @ neceſſitie of 
offending. 

Tochuſethemwel, thereneeds iudgement, attention and 
inſtruQion, and to this end tiue things mult beconlidered of, 
that is toſay, the place of their birth and education, They 
mult be taken or of the fields , the mountaines, barrenand 
hard places, countries neereadioining to the ſea, and _ 
vpinall maner of labor. Ex agrs /upplendum precipue ro 
exerciutuns, aptior armis ruſtica plebs ſub dio & in laboribus enu« 
trita, ipſo terre ſue ſolo & calo acrins animantur, Et minus more 
tem. timer, qui minis deliciarum nou in vita, The ſtrength of the 
army is chiefly to be ſupplied out of the fieldes ; countrie people are 
fitter for armes, being tramed vp abroad in the aire, andin labours, 
and are more egerly encouraged by the ſoyle , and open aire of the 
fielder. And be Lak death leaſt, who hath leaſt taſted of de. 
lightes mh life, For they thatare brought vp in Cinics, in the 
pleaſant ſhadow and delights thereof , in gaine,aremore udle, 
inſolcnt, effeminate z Vernaculo multitudo, laſcinie ſueta , labs- 
rum intolerans. The home-bread multitude, vſedto ſloth and wan. 
tonne ſſe, are impatient of labour, Secondly the age, that they be 
eaken young, atcighteene yeares of age, when they are molt 
pliant and obedient: the elder are polletied with many vices,& 
not ſo fit for diſcipline. Thirdly the bodies, which ſome will 
haueto be of a great ſtaturc,as Marin & Prrrhu: but though 
it be burindiffterent,ſo the body be ſtrong , drie, vigorous, li- 
novie, of a fierce looke, it 1sall one, Dura corpora ferith artus, 
mmnax uvult us, maior ann vigor. ard bodies, well knit roynts, 
a fierce and threatning countenance,oreat courage & vigor of ſpurt, 

Fourthly the ſpirit,which muſt beliuely,reſolute,bold,glo- 
rious, fearing nothing ſo much as diſhonour and reproch. 
Fiftly the condition, which importeth much ; for they that 
arc of a baſcand infamous condition, of diſhonelt qualities, 

or 


and gouernment of the late, which concerneth,C5c. 41 7 


orſuchas are mingled with effeminate artes, ſeruing for deli- 
cacic and for women, ate no way ht for this profeſſion. 

After thechoiceand eletions commeth diſcipline: forit 
is notcnough to haue choſen thoſe that are capable, and like. #7 41/ci- 
ly to proouegood ſouldiers , ifa man make them not good 
and it he make them good,if he keepe and continue them noe 
ſuch. Nature makes few men valiant, it is good inltitution Vege 
anddiſciplinethat doth it. Now itis liard to ſay how necel- 
faricand profitable good diſcipline is in-warre: This 1s all in 

all, it is this that made Rome to flouriſh, and thatwoon it 

the ſe;gnorie of the world : yea, it was in greater account, 

than the loue of their children. Now the principall point of 
diſcipline is obedience, to which end (crued that ancient 
recept, that a ſouldier muft more feare his capraine, than 


is encmie, 


Now this diſcipline muſt tend to twoends ;to make the WW... "oo 
ſouldiers valiant, and honeſt men : and therefore it hath two ws rarts. 
parts, valour,-and mancrs, Tovalour three thit 
quired z daily excrcife in armes, whereja they mu 
keepe them(cluesin practiſe without intermiſſion; and from 
hence commeth the Latine word Erercnwa, which lignifieth 
an armie, This exerciſe in armes, is an inſtruction to manage 
and vſe them well, to prepare themſelues for combats, to 
draw benefit from armes, with dexterizic to defend them- 
ſelues, to diſcouer and preſent vnto them whatſocuer may fall 
out inthe fight, and come to thetriall, as in a ranged battell : 
to propoſe rewards to the moſt apt and actiue, to enflame 
them.. Secondly, trauell or paines, which is as well to harden 2 Tract. 
them to labour, to ſweatings, to dult , Exercitxs labore proficit, 

o110 conſeneſeit , An armie profueth by labour , and decaieth with 

eaſe and idlenes, as forthe good and ([cruice of the army, and 
fortification of the field, whereby they mult learncto digge, 

to plant apalliſade, roorder a barricado, to runne, tocarric 
heauicburthens, Theſe are necellarie things, as well to de- 

tend themſelves, asto offend and ſurpriſethe enemie. Third- 

ly order, which is of greatvſe, and mult bekept in warre for 3 0:4. 
divers cauſes, and after a diuers maner. Firlt, in th- diltri- 

bution of therroopes, into batrallions, regiments, cul 
camerades, Secondly, intheſituationof thecaupe, 


ArCcTre. 1. alowr which 
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be diſpoſed irto quarters with proportion , having the pla- 
ces, entries, itlues, lodgings fitted both for the horſinen 
and footemen , whereby it may bee calie for eueric man 
to finde his ye , his companion. Thirdly , in the 
march in the field , and againſt the enemie, that cueric one 
hold his ranke ; thatthey bee equally diſtant the one from 
the other, neither too necre, nor too farre from one an 0- 
ther. Now this order is very necellarie and ferues for many 
purpoſes, Ir is very plealing to the eie, cheereth vp friends, 
aftomiſheth the enemie, ſecurcth the armie, maketh all the 
remooues , and the commands of the captaines ecalie ; in 
ſuch ſore, that without (tir, without confulion the Gene- 
rall commmandeth, and from hand to hand his intents and 
purpoſescome euen to the leaſt.” [mperium ducis ſimul omne 
copi ſentiy it ; 5 ad nutum regents ſine trunultu reſpondent. All the 
armie together know their leaders command, and anſweer without 
tiemwult the will of the Generall. To be briefe, this order well 
kept, maketh an armie almoſt invincible z and contrarilic, 
many haue loſt the ficld for want of this order , and good 
iatelligence. 

32 The ſecond part of this nulitarie diſcipline concerneth ma. 
Maners the ſe= ners, which are commonly very ditlotute and inarmes hard- 
cond parvff [y ordered, Aſſidwe dimicantibus defficile morum cuſt odire menſu- 
Gſciplim. om. It 1a hard matter for ſouldiers that are in continuall emploi- 

went to keepe a meaſure in their maners, Neuerthelelle there 

 _  muſtbepaines taken, and eſpecially to enſtall ( it it may be) 
Continencit. threevertues ; Continencic, whereby all gluttonie, drunken- 
nelle, whoredome, and all maner of diſhonelt pleaſures are 

chaſcd away, which doe make a ſouldier looſcand licentious. 

Tacit, Degenerat arobore ac virtute miles aſſmetudine voluptatum ;»A 
ſouldier degenerateth from courage and vertue , by cuſtome of ſen- 

ſuall pleaſures ,witnelle Hannibal who by delicacie and _— 

ina winter was effeminated, and he by vice was vanquiſhed, 

Medeflie, that was invincible, and by armes vanquiſhed all others. Mo. 
deſtiein words, driuingaway all vanitie, vaine boaſting, bra- 
ucrie of ſpeechyfor true valour ſtirrcth notthetongue, but the 
hands, doth not ſpeake but execute. Yirinatimiluie falls mag- 
ni, ad yerborum lingueg, certamina rudes : diſcrimen _ cert a- 
munic defferunt : vir1 fortes, in opere acres,ame id placidi, Men thas 
| are 
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ave borne for warfare be flout in deeds , and rude inwords: protons 
the danger of the conflict : valiant men are fierce m execution. An 
contrarily great ſpeakers are (mall docrs, Nimy verbs /mngua 
eroces. Now the tongue is for counſell, the hand for combar, 
faith Homer ; Modelii ination, (that is, altmple andreadie 
obedience , without merchandizing or contradicting the 
commands of the captaines) Hee /wnt bone mulitie, velle ,yerert, 
obedire, Theſe things are fit in good ſouldzers, to ſtand in feare and 
readie to obey, Abltinencic , whereby ſouldiers keepe their 
handscleane fromall violence, forraging, robery, And this is 
a briefe ſumme inthe militarie diſcipline ; the which the Ge- 
nerall muſt ſtrengthen by rewards and recompences of ho- 
nour towards the good &valorous , & by (euere puniſhments 
againſt offenders: for indulgaicevndocth ſouldiers. 

Let this ſuffice of ſouldiers : Now a word ortwoof cap- 


Abſlinencie, 
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taines , without whom the ſouldier can doe nothing :- they Of «aptone. 


are a body without a foule, a ſhip with oares withouta malter 
to hold the (terne. Thereare two ſorts,the Generall and firſt, 


and afterwards the ſubalterne, the malter of the Campe; Col- Of the General. 


lonels: But the Generall ( who muſt neuer be but one, vnder 
paineof loling all ) isall ina!ll. Andtherefore iis ſaid ; that 


an armiecan doeas much as a Generall can doezand as much T,.;. 


account mult be made of him as of all thereſt, Plas im duce re. 
panes, quam. in exercitu. Repoſe more in the Generall , then mn the 
armie. Now this Generall is cither the prince himſelfe and 
ſoueraigne, or ſuch as hee hath commirted the charge vnto, 
and madechoiſeof. The preſence of aprince is of greatim- 
|— to the obtaining of a vicorie z it doubleth che 
orceand courage of his men z and it ſcerncth to bee requi= 
litewhen it ſtandeth vpon theſafegard and health of his ſtate, 
and of a province, In warres of lefle conſequence hee may 
depute another : Dabys prehorumy exemtng ſumme rerum. 
& impery ſeipſum reſeruer, Finallie,a Generall muſt haue theſe 
qualities, he muſt be wiſe and experienced in the arte milita- 


Tait, 


rie, having ſeene and ſuffered both fortunes : Secmndarwnw Tie, 


- 


— rerun ſciens eaque micrritns, Hang taſted both 
good and bed fortune, and therefore PR Secondly , hee 
mult be prouident and well aduiſed; and therefore (taid,cold, 
and ſetled ; farre from all temerity and precipitation, which is 
not 
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Certori.in DX Only fooliſh, but vnfortunate, For faults in warre cannot 

Pluc, be mended ; Now licet in bells bis peccare. Faultes may not rwice 
be committed in warre, And therefore hee mult rather looke 
backe, than before him, DucenL oporter porine reſpicere, quam 
proſpicere. T hirdly, he mult be vigilant and aftiuc,and by his 
owneexample,tcaching hisſouldiersto doc his will. Fourth. 
ly happie,good fortunecomes from heauen,but yet willingly 
it followeth and accompaaieth theſethree brit qualities, 
' After the munitions and men of warre, Ict vs come to the 
Th-t21-4 beat Fules. and generall aduiſements to make warre. Thus third” 
of the rules and POINK i8a very greatand necellaric inſtrument of warre, with- 
counſels to male out which both munitions and inen, are but phantalies, Plura 
GIN conſilo quam, viperficiuntur, More things are brought to paſſe by 
counſel! than by force, Now to preſcribe certaine rules and 
perpetuall ,:it is impollible, For they depend of ſo many 
things that areto be conlidered of, & whereunto a man mult 
accommodate himſclfe, wherupon it was well ſaid, That men 
giue not counſell to the affaires, but the atfaires to men, 
that a man mult order his warre by hiscic. A man muſt take 
hiscounſcll inthe field, Conſilizms in arena ©: for new Occur. 
rents yeeld new counlels, Neuertheletle there are ſome (© 
generall, and certaine, that a mancannot faile in thedeliverie 
and obſeruation of them. VWewill brieflic ſet down (ome few 
of them, whercunto a man may adde as occalions fall fall 
out, Someareto be obſerued throughout a warre, which we 
will ſpcakeof in thefirſt place, others are forcertaine occali- 
onsand affaires. 

a ts The firlt is carefully to watch and to meetthe occaſions: 

whole time of Nt toloſeany,nor to permit, if it be pollible, the enemie to 

warre, take his: occaſion hath agreat placc in all humane aftaires, e- 
ſpecially in warre, whereit helpeth more than torce. 

2 To makeproht of rumours and reports that runne a- 
broad, for whether they be true or falle, they may doe much, 
eſpecially inthe beginning. Fama bella conflant , fama bellnum. 
conficit in ſhem metumue impellit anos. By fame or report warres 
continue , fame endeth warre and moneth mens mind; euher to hope 
or feare. 

3 But when a man is entred his courſe, let not reports 


trouble him : he may conlider of them, but let them not yr 
er 
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der himto doethat heſhould, and what he can, and let him 
Rand frmetothat which reaſon hath counſclied him. 

4 Aboueall, henwſt cake heed of toa great a confidence 
whereby hegrowes into-concempe of his enc. 


and 

ic, and thereby beeames negli and carcicfde 4 itis the 
— evill chat — in warre. Hethat con- 
temneth hisenemie, diſcoucreth and berraycth himelfe, Fre- 
guentiſſimum intiam calanatu [ecurunas. Nems celerwa oppre- 
mitur quan qui nen tines, Nil tmes in. hoſe deſpreunr ; quem 
fpreneru, valentiarem neg/igent 1a facies, Sreaurnie t the moſt com. 
mon beginning of calamitie. No man u [ooner owercome, then he 
that feareth not ; Nothing ſafely is to be deſpiſed in an enemie : thou 
TIAL him whons thew deſpþiſeſs more ſtrong 
an valiant, T here is nothing inwarrethat mult be deſpiſed : 
for therein there is nothing lietle: and many times that which 
ſcemeth to a man tobe of (mall moment, yeeldeth great cf- 
fects. Sepe parnie momentis magnicaſus : vt mbil tmmends, fic mhil 
contemnends, From things of /muall moment oftentimes ariſe gow 
euents: As nothing to be feared, ſo natbing to be comenned, 

5 To enquirevery carefully, and to know the eſtateand 
affaires of the enemic, eſpecially theſe points ,/ x. The nature, 
capacitic,and delignments of the Chiettaine. 2, Thenature, 
maners,and mancr of life of his encmics. 3. T he lituation of 
the places, & thenature ofthe countric where he is. Hanmbal 
was excellentin this. 

6 Touching thehght or maine battell , many things are 


aluiledly to beconlidered of, when, where, again!t whom, , tbe fs, 


and how, tothe end it benoe 10 faall | e& And a man 
mult nat cometo this extremitic, but with great deliberati- 
on, but rather makechaice of any other meang, and ſeeke to 
breake the force of lus enemie by patience, and toſiuffer him 
to beate himſclfewith — ce, with the wane of 
manythings; beforhe come to; this hazard. Fortheilſueof 
LES 13 VCTy: VNCErtaine, and dangeraus : /nrerts exumny prge 
naruns. CAlar:i communis, qu (pe ſpohantem & 14m exultarem 
enerry ; & percnulit ab abiefto, The ifſne and exent of warre ts yn- 
dud nos 

Seth, new tr uyorpe th, nnd confournderb and L.<01 him 
the abrelt, and by bum that mas vanquiſed, y » 
E e s Aman 


With and 4- 


gornſt whom. 
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75 A man then muſt not cometo the batrell, but ſeldomg 


thatis to (ay, in neceſlirics, or for ſome great occaſion, 
In neceſſity as if the difficulties grow oa his part ; his viands, 
his treaſure faileth ; his men begirrto diſtaſte che warres, and 
will be gone, and heecannat long continue, caprenda rebaui in 
mals preceps via eſt ; In extreamities a ſudden courſe 1s ro be taken, 
upon gregt occalion,asif his partbeclearcly the ſtronger;that 
the viorie ſcemeth to offer it{elfe, chat the enemie is weake 
and will ſhortly bee , and will offer the battell 1 


that he is out of doubrand and thinketh his enemie far 
of; that he is weary and faint, reuiualleth himdelfe; his hor- 
ſes feed vpon the litter, | 


$ Heemuſt conlider the place, for this is a matter of great 
conſequence in batrels, Ingenerall, he muſt not attend (ifhe 
may preventit) his enemy till he enter within his owne terri 
ritories, He muſt gocfoorth to meer him,or at [calf ſtay him 
inthe entrance, And if he bealready entered, not hazard the 
battell, before he haue anorherarmy in readine(le, to make a 
ſupply, otherwiſe he puts his (tate in hazard. More particu+ 
larly hee moſt conſider the field where the batcell is to bee 
fought, whether it be fiefor himſelfe, or his enemy : for the 
field many times gives agreat aduancage, T he plaine cham. 
pion is good for the 3 ſtraiteand narrow placcs,(et 
with piles, full of ditches, erees, for che infanterie. * 

9 Hemult conſider with whom he is to fighe, not with che 
ſtrongeſt, I meane notthe Rrongelt men, butthe ſtrongeſt 
and ſtouteſt courages. Nowthereis not any thing that giueth 
more heart and courage, than neceſhry,an enemy inuincible, 
And therefore1 ſay,that a man muſt never bghe with ſuch as 
arc deſperate, This agreeth with the former, that is, not to 
nn = 7 Ir countrie, for an enemy be- 
ing entered peratly, knowing if hee bee vanqui- 
ſhed, ps elcape d nagar any 
place of retraitor fuccor, wide neceſſita; wn lov, foes ivireme, 
ſalns ex vittoria, When neceſſitie is in place, hope ic in conrage,and 
reſolution, aud ſafety ont of ittorie, | 

10 Themaner of 6ighethatbripgs beſt aduantage with it, 
whatſocuer it be, is* he beſt z wherker ir be ſurpriſe, n_ 

' " c 


and gonernment of the flate, which concerneth C0. 42.7 
cloſe and covert faining to feare, tothe end he may draw the 
enemie , and catch him in his ginne, fe wilterie mdecere, wt 
winrantur ; To bring him into hope of vittery, that he may bee van- 
qnifeed ; to watch and marke his overſights and Gln, chat he 
may the better preuaile againſt him, and giuc the charge. 
For ranged battels theſe things are required. The firſt and 
incipall is a good andcomely ordering of his people, 2. A 
pplic and ſuccour alwaies ready,butcloſe and hi 
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o the ele for ran. 


end that comming ſuddainly and vnawares, it may aGtonith-3** bettaiey, 


and confound the enemie. Forall ſuddaine things though 
they bee vaine and ridiculous, bring feare andaltoniſhmene 
with them, 
Primi in ononibus prelijs oculs vincuntur Cf Aures, 

In rhirmiſoe; and battels all 

The eyes and earts are firſt that fall. 
3. Tobechiſt inthe field, and ranged inbattell ray. This a 
Generall doth withſo much the more caſe, and it much in- 
creaſeth thecourageof his ſouldiers, and abateth his cnemics 
for this isto make himſelte the atlailant, who hath alwaies 
more heartthan the defendant. 4. A beautitull_ gallant, bold 
reſolued countenance of the Generall & other leaders. 5, An 
oration to encourageehe ſouldiers,andro lay open vntothem 
the honor,commuoditie & (ccuritie that there is in valor; That 
diſhonor, danger, death,are the reward of cowards : ma ti- 
mori minis pericuts, audacian pro mure eſſe, effugere mortem, 
qn1 eam contenmit. The le ſſe feare the leſſe danger conrage 1s 4 wall 
of defence, he anordeth death that comenmerh it, 

_ to hand-(trokes, if the army waver, the Gene- 
rall my 
and brauce man at armes, runne before bisa(tonithed (ouldi- 
ers,[tay them recoiling, thruſt himfelfe into the throng,make 
all toknow, both his owne, and his enemics, that his hcad, his 
hand, his tonguetremblcth nor. 

And ifitfall outthat he hauc the better, and the held bee 
his, hee muſt (tay and with-hold them, leſt they ſcatter and 
disband them(clues, by too obſtinate a purſuit of the vanqui- 
ſhed. That is to bee feared, which hath many times comero 
palle, that the vanquiſhed gathering heart, make vie of def. 
paire, gather to a head, and _— the vanquilhers, for this 

e.2 


necellitic 
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hold him firme, do the duty of a reſolute Leader, -m—_ 4 
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42:4 © Theſecond part of this politicheprodence ' 
neceſlineis aviolent (choole-miltris. Clauſes ex deijerations 
creſcit andacia: & com ſpeinbil eſt, ſunt arma formido. The cou. 
rage of thems that are incloſed groweth out of deſþaire + and when 
there ic no hope, fearerakerh armes. Itis better to giue pailage 
vntothemand to remone all lts & hinderance that may ſtay 
their flight, Much lefſe muſt a Generall ſuffer himſelfe or 
his men toattend the booty, or to be allured therby ouer ha- 
ſtily, ifhebe conqueror, He mult vic his victorie wilely,Jeſt 
the abuſethereofturne to his owne harme. And chereforehe 
muſt notdefile it with cruclty depriving the enemy of al hope 
forthereis danger in it. [gnaui.zm neceſſitas acun ; ſepe deſperatia 
ſpei cauſa eſt, graniſſin: ſunt morſus irritate neceſſtatis, Neceſſi« 
tie ſharpeneth cowardiſe : defparre is oftentimes the cauſe of hope, 
moſt bitter are the bitings of wrged neceſſitie,. But contrarily, he 
muſt leaue ſome occahion of hope, and ouerture vnto peace, 
not ſpoiling and ranſacking the countrie which he hath con- 
quered ;for furicand rageare dangerous beaſts, Againe hee 
muſt not taint his viorie with infolency, but cary himſelfe 
modeſtly,and alwaiesremiember che perpetual flux andreflux 
of this world, and that alternatiuercuolution, whereby from 
aduerlity ſpringeth proſperitie, from proſperity aduerline. 
There areſome that cannot digelt a goed fortune, Magnams 

farkicitadems concoquere non poſſunt : fortuna vitrea eſt, tune cum.) 

ſplendet franguur : O infidam ſiduciam! & ſepe victor viltus, They 

Cannot beef, great felicatre : fortune is brittle, and ſupperie, when x 
ſhineth it break+th : O faithleſſe confidence, that often the vittor us 
vanquiſhed, If he be vanquiſhed, wiſdome is neceſlariewell to 
waighand conſider of his lofle, itis ſottiſhnetlc ro make him- 
ſeltebclecucthatit is nothing, and co feed himſelfe with vaine 
hopes, to ſupprelile the newes of the overthrow, Hee muſt 
conlider thereof as it is at the worſt, otherwiſe how ſhall he re- 
medic it; And afterwards with a goodcourage hope for bet- 
ter fortunes, renew his forces;make a new leuy, (ceke new (uc+ 
cours,put good and ſtropg garriſons mto his(trongelt places. 
And though the heauens becoutrary vnro him, as ſometimes 
theyſceme to oppoſe themſcluesto holy and iult armes iris 
neuerthcletſe*neuer forbidden to'die in rhebed of.honour, 
which is farreberterrhan toliucin diſhonous, | 


And thus wee haue cnded theſecond head of this _ 
whic 


XUN 


and | we 4 17 2, ve math cc. Ye 
which ts ro make warre, exceptone ſcruple that remainerh* 
Thatis to ſay, whether it bee lawfull to vie ſubriltie, policie, 
ſtratagems in warre, There bte ſomethat hold it negatively, 
that it is vnworthie men of honour and vertue, rejecting chat 
excellent ſaying, Dole, an virric quits im boſterequaras ? Whether 
decent or conrage is moſt requiſit in an enemie ? Alexander 'would 
take no aduantages of the obſcuritie of the night, ſaying, that 
heliked not oftheeuing viRories, mus me fortune pigeat, quam 
vittorie pudeat. I had rather be ſorie for myfortame, then wittorie 
ſhould fhame mee, So kkewile the firſt Romanes-([ent their 
ſchoolemaſter tothe Phaliſcians 5roPyrrbus his traiterous 
Phyſitian, making profeſſion of vertue, dilauowing thoſe of 
their country that did agg theſubrilty of the 
Greekesand Aphricanes, atid texting that crue vicorie- is 
by vertue, que /aina fide & mie gra trgnitare pararin Which i gor- 
renwith aſafe taith, and true honor, thatwhich isgotren by wit 
and ſubtiltic, is neither genersus, nor honorable, nor ſecure, 
The vanquiſhed hold not themſelves tro be weltvanquiſhed, 
non vireyte, ſed vetnſione of art thats ſt HH Was, of $0 won fran. 
de ner, occwltit ſed: palm &- armettwirnboftes for wlti/es, Thanks 
not themſelues ro be conquered by comage, but byocraſion, and by 
the cunning and ſubrilty of the Generall : Therefore they would nor 
be revenged on their enemies by dereit, or ſecret fraud, but openiic 
andy fone of armes, Nowall this s'w&Haid and truc; but to 
bevnderſtood intwocaſes, in privat quarrels, and again(t pri- 
uat enemies, or where faith is not giuen, ar a league and alli- 
ance made. Bur without theſe two caſes, that is tolay, in war, 
and without the prejudice of a mans faith, it is permitted by 
any means whatſocuer to: conquer the enemy that isalready 
condemned. This, beſides the wdgementofthe greateſt war- 
riers (who contrarily have preferred the yitoric gotten by oc- 


calion, and by ſubtile ſtratagems, before that which is woon ,, uy gy 


by open farce ; whereupon tothat they haue ordained an oxe 


forafacrifice, to this only a cocke)is the opmiotiof that great Aug. quzſt. 
Chrittian Dotor, Cum inſlam belkm faſcoprur, wt aperre puy- up. tolue, 


wer quis, aut ex mſidys, mbil ad wſtitiamy imerefl. When a inf 
warre 1s undertaken , it 1s no preindice to riftice , whethey 4- 
ny fight openty , or lying in waite , and by wiles. Warrehath 
naturallie reaſonable —_—_ x of __ 

ez A 


A geſtion of 
the fraray'm 
of ware, 


Poly b. 


Plur. in Marc. 


Prob. 


Intime and place it is permitted to make vſe and advantage 
of the ſottiſhnelle of an enemy, as well as of his weakaceile or 
idlenelle. 

Let. vs come to the third head of this militarie matter 
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The third be-4 more ſhort and pleaſing thanthe reſt, which is to 6niſh the 


of this military 
Joe to riſe 00d in 


Wal Fe, 


Of peace in ve- 
ſpe of ihe 
Turge!ſhd. 


warre by peace. The word is(weet, the thing pleaſant, and 
reſpeRs, pax optima rernm quis homins nowi(ſe da. 

tum oft. P ax una triump his numer; potior, Peace us the Fo Wow 
that 1s ginen to mangOne peace is better then wnumerable 11 mamphe, 

andvery commodious to buth parts, the conquerours and 

conquered, But firſt tothe yanquilhed, who arethe weaker; 

to whom I doc firſt giue chiscounſ(ell, rocontinue armed, to 

make ſhew of ſecurity, aUlpranceand xefolution, For hee that 

delircth peace. muſt be ahwaies.ready for warre, whereupon it 
hath beene ſayd, Thattreatiſcs of peace doewell and bappily 

ſucceed when they are concluded vndera buckler, But this 
peace mult bee honelt, and vpgn reaſouable conditions : 0- 

therwiſe, thought beſaid, that a baſe. peace 1s more profitg» 

blechanawſtwarre, yetitis better to dig freely aniluirh ho. 

nour,than toſerue diſhonourably. And againe it mult bepure 

and free, without fraud and hypocrilie, which finiſhcth the 

warre, deferreth it not,p«ce ſutþettn tatins bellums. Warre is more 

ſafe , than a dowbrfull and ſnijuczous peace, Neuertheleile in 
times of neceſlitic a man muſt accommodate him(clte as hee 

may.When a pilotfeareth a ſhipwrack,he caſtcth himſclfe in- 

to the (ea to ſave himſelfe; and many rimes it ſucccedeth 

well, when a mancommitteth himſeltc to the deſcretion of 


Inriſpeft of the , generous aduerſary, Uittores qui ſmnt alto animo ſecunde res 


n4angquiſbers. 


in miſcratwonems ex ira vertums, Fertunate and goad (cceſſt 
turzeth the minde of a noble and generous congueronr from wrath 
to mercie, Tothevanquiſhers I giue this counſcll, that they 
bee not ouer hardly perſiaded to peace, for though perhaps 
it be lc{Teprofitable vatochem, than to the vanquilked, yet 
fomecommadity it bringeth, for the continuance of warre is 
odiousand troubleſome, And Lycurgus forbidgdeth to make 
warre often agaialt. oneand the ſame enemies, becauſe they 
learne therby to defend them(clues,& in the end toallaile toa, 
The bicings of dying beafts are mortall, Frattis rebus wolcn- 
tier vinna wirins. The lait courage is more yioleut in a ſtats 

onerthrowen. 
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and j0uernment of fare, which concerneth 6:6: p27 
flatronrrbrowne. And againe the iſſue is alwaies vncertaine, 
Meclur tmior que certapay fperata vittoria, cha in tna , herin de- 
oram manu ef}, Better and more ſafe 1 acertaine peace; thine 

d for vittorie, the one is m thine exne hand , the arher; inthe 
handof God, And many times the poifon licth in the taile; 
and the more fauourable fortuneis, the more it is to be fea- 
red : Nemo /e tuto din —_ offerre tam cxcbru poreſt, No man 


ran with ſafety preſent bimſelfe lang to often danger 1. But it is tru. Honorable. 


ty honorable, it isa glory auingavictoricinhis hands,to be 
facill and calily per{waded vnto peace: it is to make knowen 
that he vndercaketh a warre juſtly, and doth wiſely finiſh it, 
Andcontrarilie, to refuſe it, and afterwards by ſome ill ſuc- 
ceiſe to repetitcherefulall, it is very diſhonourable, and will 


beſaid thar glorie hathvndone him.;'Hee refultd peace; and 5 55904, 


would haue honour, and fo hath loſt them both. But he mult 
offer a gratious and a debonaire peace, to the end it maybe 
durable, For if it be ouer rough and crucll, at the firſt aduan- 


tage that may be offered , the vanquiſhed will revoult.: $i 40. Livius, 


nam dederites, fidam o& verpetus ; fi malam , hand dimturnan, 
If thou ſhalt graunt 4 909d prac”, it will be faubfull and perpetual, 
if ewill , it will not laſt long. It is as greatgreatneſletoſhewas 
much lenitie toward the ſuppliant vanquiſhed, as valour a- 
gain(t the enemie- The Romanes did veric well put this ia 
practiſe, and it did them no harme, 


Cnavy. IIIL 


Of that pradence which i required in difficalt affaires and 
il accidents, publicks and prinate,” > ( 
THz PagrACE,. 


Aving ſpoken of that politickeprudence required in a 
| © Foo ovens the re ot hi riſelfe and his good go- 
vernment , wee will heere ſeucrally ſpeake of that prudence 
that is nece(larie for the preſervation cf hiniſelte, and che re- 
medying of thoſe affaires, and difficult and dangerous acci- 
_ ich may happen cither to himſelfe,or his particular 


| Firltthelc affaires and accidentsare very diucrs : they are The dinifes 
ER "7 —_— 


£x8 af vhraxile and ucchdenceithua dorthreaes 4, 


of chi; mver cither pablike or particular : cither tocome, & luch as threa- 
by bftintlion +f por vs,ot preſent and pre(ling vs : the one are onely doubtfull 
——_= anibiguous, theorher dangerous and important, becauſe 


of cheir violence, And they that ave the greater and more dif- 
ficulr, are cither ſecret and hid 4 and they are two, thatisto 
ſay, conſpiracy againlt the perſon of the Prince, or thellate, 
and erealon againlt theplaces and companies : or manifeſt & 
' open, and theſeareotdiuersſorts.. For they bee either wich- 
ourforme of warrcandcertatne order, as popular commoti+ 
ons for finall and light 'occa/ions, factions and leagues be-- 
twcencſubicts, of the one zgain(t che- ather , in ſmall and 
great number, greatorliethe ; (edrtionsof the people againſt 
the prince or magettrate; rebellion againlt the authorigicand 
head ofthe Prince :or they :arexripeand formed into a warrey 
dndarecaliedciuill warrete which are of ſo many kindes, as 
the aboue named troubles and commotions, which are the 
cauſes, foundatians. and (cedes of them : but have growen, 
and arecomeintoconſequence and continuance. Of them 
all wee will ſpeake diltiacly, and wee will give aduice and 
counſell, as well to ſoucraignes, as particular perſons, great 
and(inall, how tocarrie themſclucs wiſely therein, 


1. Of the exils and arridents that doe threaten v5, 


Þx thoſecrolle and contrarieaccidents, whereuntowee arc 
ſubieR,there are twodiuers maners of cariage : & they may 
be both good, according to the diuersnatures both of the ac- 
cidenes, anti of thoſe to whom thicy' h The one is 
ſtrongly to conteft, and tooppolca mans (elfeagainlt the ac- 
cident, coremouecall things that may hinder the diuerting 
thereof, or at lca(t to blunr the point, to dead the blow there- 
of, cither to eſcapeit, or to force it. This requireth a ſtrong 
and ob(tinate mand, and hath necd of hard and painfull gare. 
The other is incontinently to takeand receiyethelcaccidents 
at theworlt, and to re{olue hinifelfe to beare chem ſweetly 
and paniently , and in the meane time to attend peaceablig 
whacſocuer thall happen, without tormenting himſclfe, or 
hindering it. The former (tudieth how to range the accidents; 
chis him(clte, T hat (eemeth to be morecouragions;this more 
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Of the ewils and actidents that doe threaten ws. 439 
ſure. Thatcontinucth in fuſpence , is toſſed herweene feare 


endhope; chic prrenth himlclfe into (afetic, and lieth ſo low 
that he cannot fall lower, The lawelt march is the ſure(t, and 


the ſeat of conſtancie. T hat labourcth to eſcapezthis to ſutter; 
and many timesthis maketh the better bargaine, Often times 
it fallcth out , that there is greater inconueniecnce and lotle in 
pleading andeontending, than in loling ; in flying for ſafy- 
ty, than inſuffering, A couctous man tormenteth himlelte 
more thana poore, a zealous than acuckold. Inthe former, 
prudence is more requilite , becauſe hee is in ation in this 

jience. But what hindereth ,but that a man may performe 

thin order :and that where prudence and vigilancie can 
do nothing, there paticnce may lucceed ? Doubcleile in pub- 
like cuilsa man mult ailay the firſt , which ſuch are bound to 
doe, as hauethecharge and can do itz in particular lct cuery 
one chuſethe beſt, 


II, Ofemils and accidents preſent, preſſing, 
and extreame, | 8 

_—_ proper meanestolighten euils, and to ſweeten pa(li- 

ons, is notfor a man to oppole himſclfe, for oppolition 
enflamcth and increaſeth them much more. A man by the 
icaloulie of contention and contradiction ſharpneth and ſtir- 
reth theeuill: butitis cither in diuerting them elſe-where, as 
Phylitions vſeto doe, who knowing not how. to purge, and 
wholly ta cure a diſcale, (ceke to dwuert it into ſome —_— part 
letle dangerpus, which muſt be done (wectly and inſcaliblie, 
This is an excellent remedic againſt all cuils, and which is 
practiſed in all things, if a man marke it well , whereby we are 
made toſ{watlow the ſowreſt morſels, yea death it ſelfe ; and 
* thatin(cnliblic: Abdecend aus anmus oft 4d alia ſindia, 10 45,e- 
goria, lors demigne mutarione tanquans egroti nom connaleſcemes 
Jepe cxrandau off, The mind is to be led away to other fludics, carer, 
buſme ſe , laſtly with change of place , hke picks perſons not reconer- 
ing, « often cxred. Asa man counſelleth thoſe that arcto paile 
over ſome fearefull deepe place, either to (hut or to divert 
their cies, When aman hath occaſion to launce a ſore ina 
child, he flattercth him, and withdraweth his mind to ſome 


430 Of cuils and accidents preſent, prefſing, ec. 
other matter, A man mult praQtiſe the experiment and ſub. 

tiltie of Hypomenes, who torunne with Arlexte, a dam- 
ſell of encullaie beautie,andto loſc his life if heloſt the goale, 

to marrie the dainſell if he woon it, furniſhed himſclfe with 

three fairc apples of gold, which at divers times he lerfall, to 
Ray the courle of thedamſell whileſt ſhe tooke them vp, and 
ſaby diverting hir, gotthe aduantageof hir, and gained hir 
ſeltc : (o it theconlideration of ſome preſent vnhappie acci- 
dent, or the memorie of any that is palt do much attii vs, or 
ſome violent pallion,which a man cannot tame, do moueand 
torment vs, we mult change and rurne ourthcughts toſome 
thing clſe, and ſubſtitute vnto our ſelues ſome other accident: 
and pallion lefle dangerous. If a man cannot: vanquilh it, he: 
mult eſcape it, poc out of the way,deale cunningly, or weaken 
and diflolue it, with other thoughecs and alicnations of the 
mind, yea breakeitinto many pieces ; and all this by diuer. 
liens. Theother aduice, in the lalt and more dangerous ex- 
tremitiesthatarein a maner palt hope; isa hetleto calt downe 
the head, to lend vnto the blow, to. yecld vnto necellitie, for 
there is great danger, that by too much obſtinacic in norre- 
lenting atall,a man giueth occalion to violence to trample all 
vader tout. Ir is better to make the laves to will that chty 
" Can, fincethey cannetdoethatthey would, Itwas a reproch 
vnto Cars to haue been ouer-rough in the civill warres of his 
time, and that he rather ſuffered the common-weale to runne 
into all extremitics, than ſuccoured it by tying him(ſclfc ouer- 
ſtrictlierothe lawes. Centrarilic Epamwmondas ina necellitic, 
continued-/his charge beyond histime , thoughthe law'vpon 
the paine of his life did prohibit him : and Philapamenes is 
commended, that being borne tocommand, he did not only 
know how togouerne according tothe lawes, but alſo com- 
mandchelawes them(clues, whea publike neceſbitie did re- 
quire it. A Leader at a neceſlitiemult ſtoupe a little, applic 
himſclteto the occalion, turnethe table of the law, if nottake 
it away, goc a little outof the way , that he loſe not all zfor 
this is prudence, which is ao way contraric cither to reaton 
or iulticc, 


Sn ad 


Naubti a —_ _- 


fTATES. 43 I 
111. Donbrfull and ambiguous affaires, 


N things doubefull', where the.reaſons are ſtrong on all 
parts, andthe inabilitie to (ee and choole that which is 
moſt commodious, bringeth with ic vncertaintic and per- 
' plexitie, thebelt aud (afelt wayisto leane to heaped e 
there is molt boneſtic and juſtice: for notwithſtanding ic fall 
not out happily , yer there ſhall alwaies remaine an inward 
content, and an outyard glorie to haue cbolen the better 
part. Bclides, a man knowerh not, if he had taken the contra» 
ric part, wha would hauc hapaed , and whether he had eſca- 
ped his deſtinie. Whena man doubecth which isthe bettex_ 
andthe (ſhorter way, ct himtake che treighter, 


TITI. Difficult; and dangeraus affaires, 


PP difficult affaires,as in agreements, to be auer-carefull to 
makethem over-lureys to make them leile firme, leiſeallu. 
red, becauſca man employ«ththerein more pa wx ot pun? 
ple arc hindered, morethings , more clauſes are mingled and 
interpoſed, than are needfull , from whence ariſe all differen. 
ces, Adde heereunto, thata manſeemeth heereby roſcorne 
fortune, and to exempt hiiſelfe from hir iurifdiction, which 
cannot be, Vim ſueorum imgruentemrefiings non wilt, He will not 
weaken their approchmg force, Jtis better tomakethem briet- 
ly and quiethe with a little darger, than tobelo exact and 
curious, 

In dangerous affaires a man mult be wiſe and couragious, 
he mult toreſee and know all Jangers, make them ncither 
leſſenor greater thanthey are by want of wwdgenent, thinke 
that they will not all happen, or (hall nor all hauethcir cf. 
tes, that a man may avoid many by indultric or by dili- 
gence, or otherwiſe, what they are from whom he may re- 
ceiveaideand ſuccour, and thereupon take courage , grow 
reſolute , not fainting for them in an houelt eneerpriſe. A 
wiſe mag is couragious, for hee thinketh, d.ſcourteth, and 
Preparetii hinalclke cor all , aid a couragious man null likes 
wile be wilc. 

WV. Coniwratint 
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V E are comenow to the greate(t, molt important, and 
dangerous accidents, which we will handlein order, 
exprelly deſcribing them one after the other, giving after: 
wards in euery oncof them ſorne aduiſements fit for a ſoue- 
raigne, and in the end for every particular perſon. 
oatracen is a conſpiracie and enterpriſe of one or many 
EET of the prince of the ſtate; It ira dangerous 
thing hardly avoiJed orremedicd, becauſtre is clofe and hid. 
den. How ſhould 2 man defend himſclfe againſt a court e- 
Hemie, ſuch a one as caricth the countenance of a molt offi, 
cious friend ? How cana man know the will and rhoughts of 
another? And againe, hee that cotttemneth his owne life, is 
walter of the life of another, comtemmir onmmes ile, qui mortents 
prins, He contemneth all men that firff contemmeth death. In ſuch 
ſort rhat the prince is expoſed to the mergie of a privat man, 
wholocuerhebe.. 
* Machiaxell(erteth downeat large, how aman ſhould frame 
and order, and condu& aconſpiracy ; wee, how it may be 
broken, hindered, preuented. 

1 Thecounſcls and remedics hereupon are, firſt a priuie 
ſearch and countermineby faithfull and diſcreet perſons fit 
for ſuch a ppc who are the cics and cares of the prince; 
Theſe muſt arſcuver whatſocucris ſaid and done, eſpecially 
by the principall ofhcers. Conſpiratours doe willingly here 
and there defame the prince, or lend their eares to thoſe, that 
blame and accuſehim. Theirdiſcourſe and conference then 
touching the prince muſt be knowen, anda prince muſt noe 
ſticketo be bountifull in his'rewards and immunities toſuch 
diſcoucrers : But yet hemuſt not ouerlightly giue credit to 
all reports , He muſt lend his careto all, not his beliefe, and 
diligently examine, tothe end hee oppreſſenortthe innocent, 
and ſopurchaſe vnto hitafclfethe hatred and hard fpeech of 


Peoges 

2 Theſecond adviceis, that he endeuor by clemencieand 
innocenciets winne the [oue of all, cucn of hizencmics,fids//i- 
ma cuſtedia principu mnocentia, Innocency 7 the mo#t farhbfull 


/afegerd 
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4 of the Prinee. By offending no man, a man taketh 

Go keoffendes by none : And it is to (mall purpoſe 

foraman to ſhew- his power by wrongs and outrages. Cat 

wm (wan poieftas, alorum conumelys experitur : Power dath ul 
make proofe of u force, by the comennpe of others. 

3 Thethirdis to make agood ſhew, to ſhew a good coun- 
tenance according to theaccultormed maner, not changing or 
oo thing ; and to publiſh in all places, that hee 1s 

| perſwaded of thoſe meetings and allemblies that men 
appoint, and tomake them beleeuc that he hath them not in 
the winde,that he deſcrieth nottheir plors and purpoſes. This 
was an experiment which Deny: the tyrant made good vic of, 
againſt an enemic of his, which colt him deere. 

4 T he fourth is toattend without altonithment and trouble 
whatſocuer may happen vnto him. Ceſar did well put in pra- 
Riſe theſe three latter mcanes, but not the firſt. Ir is berter, 
faith he,to die once, than toliue, nay to die alwaies ina trance, 
and a continuall teuer of an accident, which is palt remedie, 
and muſt be wholly r&crred vnto God, T hey that hauvera- 
ken another courſe, and haue endeuored to preuent it by pu- 
niſlhments and revenge, have very (cldome tound it the belt 
way, and haue not for all that —_ the danger, as many 
Romane Emperours can well witnetle, 

But che con(piracie being diſcovered, the truth found out, 


what is to be done ? The conſpiratours mult rigorouſly be Poniſhment of 
puniſhed : Toſpareſuch people, is cruelly to betray the weale. $29 ir019r1,and 


publike. T hey arc cuemics te the libertic, good, and peace © 
all : Iuſtice requireth it. But yet wiſdome and diſcretion is. 
neceilaric heercin; and a man mult nor alwaiescarie himlſeclfe 
after one and the ſame maner. Sometimes hee mult execute 
ſuddenly, eſpecially if the number of the conſpiratours be 
lnall. But whetherthe number be lietle or great, he mult not 
tecke by tortures toknow the confederatcs (if otherwiſe and” 
ſecretly he may know thera, andto make as chough hee knew 
them not,is good) for a man (cekeththat which he would not 
hnde. It is ſuthcient that by the puniſhment of a (mal number, 
goa ſubiedts arccomincd intheir dutie; aud they diverted 
fromeheir att that either arenor, or thiake not chem- 
ſclues bewraied, T'o know all by turtures deth perhaps [tirre 
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"vÞ hearts againſt him. Sometimes hee mult delay the 


pinWhmene, but yet never bee ſlow in procuring his (aferie. 
Burtyer the confpiratours may be ſuch, and the treaſon diſco. 
ered at ſuch a time,that a man muſt not diflemble,and to 
niſh chem inſtanely is to play and loſeall. The belt way of all 
others is,to prevent the conſpiracie, to fruſtrate it, faining ne- 
werthelctle not to know theconfpiratours, but ſo to cary him- 
felfe, asif hewould prouide for another thing, as the Cartha- 
ginians did to Hannon their Captaine, Optumams  ſolum [eye 
wrſidiarum remedium, ſi non imelluantur : The beſt, and ofren tuner 
the only remeedae of trecherier us that 4 man ſeeme not to know them, 
And which is more, aprince mult ſometimes pardon, clpeci- 
ally if he be a great man, that hath deſcrned well ofthe prince 
and ſtate, and to whom they are boch in ſome fort bound, 
whoſe children, parents, friends,arc mightic. For what ſhould 
hedoe? How ſhould hce breake this band ? If with (afetic hee 
may, let him pardon, or atlea(t Jeflen the puniſhment. Cle- 
mencie inthis caſe is (omerimes not only glorious to a prince, 
nil glorioſing princype tmypamt loſe ; but it helpeth much for lafery 
rocome, diverteth others from the like delignments,and wor. 
keth cicher ſhame in them or repentance ; the example of Au- 
guitis towards Cinna is very excellent, 


Vi, Treaſon, 


2 _—_ is a fccrer confpiracic or enterprife againlt a 
place, or a troupe or compame : it is as a coniurationa (o- 
cret euitl, dangerous and hardlyauoided : for many times 2 
traitour is inthe middle and boſome of che company, or place 
which heeſelleth and berraieth, To this vnhappic mylterie 
arewillingly fubiet, ſuch-as are ceuctous, light fpirics, by- 

rites : and this 1s commonly in them, chat they make a 
faire ſhew of truſt and tidelitic, ehey commend and keepe it 
carefully im (mall matters, and by that mcancs cendeuouring 
tocouer, they diſcover themſclues, Ir is che marke whereby 
to know them. 

The aduiſements arealinolt the ſame, thatbelong tocon. 
iwrations : except in the puniſhmens, which hcere mult be 
tpeedic, gricuous,and irremiſlible : for they arca kinde of peo- 
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VII, Commetiens of the people, 


Hereare many forts, according to the diuerlitic of the ' 
| b—— perſons, manner and continuance, as wee ſhall ſee 
hereafter : tation, confederacie, (edition , tyrannic , ciuill 
warres, But wee will ſpeake heere ſimply andin of 
choſe chat are raiſed in a heat, as ſudden tumules, ans ohgt 
not long. The aduiſementsand remedies areto procureſome *4romedns 
one or other to ſpeake, and (hew himſelfe vnto them, va is 
ng grankiomingied with g ore an induliſ 
autre wit 
ſpon to winne the ple; for archo at tho __ my fuch a 
man, as at a ſudden li rk e grow calme and 
quiet ; 
Uelmts wagn0im popmls clam ſepe coorta 
Sedxtie off, (cant qud nm wgnobule unlrua, 
poor png OF ſaxavolan : furor arma mini/trar 
rn ns rs 
Cenſpexere, ſilent, arrefliſq, anribus adſtart, 
. Wlleregirditiu anmmeor, rr wane 
TT —— 
with furionrra doe inficlviearis, 
Then ftones and fire, and allthings foe abeur, 
as furrie ful the bands of that baſe rout : 
end of by chance a man both graue and /agc, 
of good deſert, and renerenc's far bu age, - 
They hap toſee, then filem ——_—_—_— 
wh lifining ear 01 bu words to under, 
He with ſwees word; their anger doth aſpwage, 
keledflayraciadercctduboatebatrints; 
Somctimes thecapeaine himſcife mult vndertake this bu- 
ſinciſe, Butir muſt bedone with an open front, a ſtrong aſ- 
lurance, hawi rm — imagination 
of death, rr vnto him : _—_— ro 
verry he yp celine 
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ſeife, and to dociictle good, T his Gaſe did excellently pix 
in praQtiſe vpon thoſe mutinous legions and armies that roſe 
vp apain(t him, 
fterut ag gere falti 

Ceſpitis intrepid vultu, meruit g, timer 

Nul nmetwens, 

On hugh won a heape of turffes he flood, 

Vadarnted courage in bis lorhes appeared, 

And fearleſſe, formed bum worthy to be feared. 

And Azraſtus did as much to bis Atiac legions, faith 
Tarwas. There are then ewo meancsto quiet and 'T 
mooued and furious people : the one is by rough viage, and 
po_ ieand reaſon. This isthe berrer and more no- 

le, and becommerh acapraine, if it ſtand him vpon 4 butyet 
hemuſt cake heed how he doe ir, as hath becne (ſaid. The 0. 
ther more ordinaric is by flatterie and faire (| es, for hee 
mult not make an open reliſtance. Sauage beaſts are -neuer 
tamed with bluwes : and therefore a man mult noe be {paring 
of good words, and fairepromiſes, In this caſethewilc haue 
permitted a man to lie, as men vfe-todoe with children and 
licke folke, Herein Pericles was excellent , who woon the 
people, by the cies, the cares, and the bellic, that is to ſay, by 
Ihewcs, comedies, feaſts, and hereby did what heelilt. This 
meancs more baſe and fcramle, but yer necellaric, mult be pra- 
Qtiſed by him whom the captaineſcadeth, as Adenemw Agrip. 
pa did at Rome, For if he thinke to winae them by maine force, 
when they are withoutthe bounds of reaſon, no way yeelding 
vnto them, as Apprws, Cormlanus, Cats, Pbocrentydcuoured 
to doe, he is miſtaken, and deeciucth himdelte. 


VIII. Fattion and coufederacie. 


| 2 16 vm or confcderacie is a complot and adſociation, of 
oneagain(t another betweene the fwbrodid; whether it be 
berweene the great or the ſmall, in great numbers of lietle, It 
ariſcth ſometimes from the hatreds that are betweene private 
men and certaine familics, but for the molt paryfrom ambiti- 
on (the plague of Gates) cucry ane .coucting the felt ranke, 
That which tallcth out berweeae great: pertondges, 44 more 
pernitious. 
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There are (ome that (tick< not to lay, that it is uw 
oae ſort profitable for a ſoucraigne, & it doth che (elfe ſame 
ſeruice to a common-weale, that brawles ot (eruants doe in ta- 
miljes, faith Cats. But that cannot be truce , except it bee in 
tyrants, who feare left their (ubiects ſhould agreetoo well , or 
mſmall and light quarrels berwcene citics, or berweeoe ladics 
of the Court to know newes . But not important factions, 
which mult bee extinguiſtied in char firlt birch with cheir 
markes, names, habilunenes , which arc many timesthe (ceds 
of villanous effects, witneile that great deflagration, and 
thoſe bloudy murthers happened in Conſtanemople,tor the co- 
lours of greeneand blew, vnder [»ffrian. The aduilements 
hecreuponare, that if the factions be betwixttwo great per- 
ſonages, the Prince mult endeuour by good words or threat» 

ngs comake peaceand atonement betwixtthem, as «Alex- 
«»ler thegreat did betwixt Epheſtion and Craterwe, and «Ar- 
chidamms ixt ewoof his friends. If he cannot doe it, let 
him appoint arbitrators , ſuch as are free from ſuſpition 
and pal The like heſhould do, ifthe fation be berwixr 
divers ſubies, orcitics and communities. And it it fall out 
that it be necetlarie that hee ſpeake himſelte, hee mult doe it 
with counſell, being called, to auoid the malice and hatred of 
choſe that are condemned. If che faction be betweene greac 
multitudes, and that itbe (o ftrong, that it cannot be appea- 
ſed by iuſtice, the prince is to employ his force for the veter. 
extinguilhment thereof, But he mult cake heed that hecary 
himſclfeindifferent,nor more affeRioned to one than to ano- 
ther ; fortherein there is great danger , and many haue vn- 
done themſclues : And to fay the truth, it is vaworthicthe 
roment of a prince,and hethat is malter of all ro make him- 
elfe a companion tothe one, & an enemieto the other : And 
if ſome mult needs be puniſhed, ler ir light vpon thoſe that 
are the principall heads, and letthatſufhce. 


IX, Sedation, 
Edition is a violent commotion of a multitude againſt a 
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ottence, feare puniſhment ; others chinke & feare they ſhalbe 
opprelſed, and both of themby the apprehenſion of an cuill, 
areltirredroſcdition to prevent the blow. Itlikewiſe (prin- 
geth from a liccatious libertie , from want and necefhtie, in 
luch ſort, that men fit for this bulinetle,, arcſuch as arc indeb. 
red, malecontents , and men ill accommodated inall thingy, 
light perſons, and ſuch as are blowen vp, and fearciultice, 
Tt helſc kind of peoplecannot coritinue long in peace: peace 
is warre vinto them, they cannot (lcepe but 1a the middeſt of 
{edition , they arenot in hbertie bur by the meanes of coutu- 
lion, The better robring their purpoles to palle,thcy confer 
rogerher in ſccrer, tlicy make great complains, vic doubetull 
ſpeeches, afterwards (pcake wore openly, teeme zealous of 
theirlibertic,and of che publike good,and cafe of the people, 
and by theſetaire prerencesrhey draw many vntothem, The 
aduiſements and remedics are. Firlt,theſclfcſamethatſcrued 
for popular commotions, to caule ſucir to ſhew themſclucs 
and to (peake vnto them, thataret:;rfor ſuch a purpoſe, as 
hath been ſaid. Sccondly,it that profit not,he mult arme and 
fortise himſclt,and tor all thatnot proceed againſt chem, bur 
rather give thei lealure and time to put waterin their wine, 
to the wicked to repent, tothe good to revnitetheinſelues, 
Tine is agreat Phytttian, eſpecially in people mare readyto 
mutine aid re>cll,than t@ hight. Ferocor plebs ad rebellanduas, 
quam bellendm »+ textare manu quam tzert libertatem, Tie coms 
won-people are more flout for rebel/ion , thou for battell : apter ro 
aſſay,then to defend their ibertie, T hirdly,he mult in the mean 
timetry all meancs ro ſhake and ditfolue them, both by hope 
and feare ; forthelcarethe 2, vaies, [pew offer anerrnm intende, 
Fourthly,cndeuour to diiivine them, and to breakethecourle 
of their intelligence. Fiftly,he mult winne and draw vnto him 
vnder hand, ſome few amongſt them by faire promiſesand 
ſecret rewards,wherby ſome ot then: withdrawing thera(clues 
from their companie, and comming vato him, others remai- 
ning with them to ſcrue him and to give intell:;gence of their 
cariages and purpoſes, they may the better be broughta ſleep, 
and their heat be ſomewhat allaied. Sixtly,to draw and winne 
thereſt, by yeelding vnto them (ome part of that which they 


demand , and thatwath faire promilcs and doubtiull _— 
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Jt ſhall afterwards be caſe, iuſtly to revoke that,which they 
have iniultly by (edition extorted, /rrwa facies que per ſedutio- 
new expreſſerin , and to make all whole with lenicie and cle. 
mencie, Laſtly, if they returne vnto reaſon and obedience, 
and become honeſt men, they mult be handled gently, and a 
man muſt be contented with the chaltiſemeut and correcti- 
on of ſomefew of the principal authors and firebrands,with- 
out any further inquiric into the reſt of the contederatcs,that 
all maychinke themſclues in ſafety and in grace and fauour. 


X. Tyrannie and rebellion, 


Yrannie, that is to ſay, a violent ru!z or domination a- whe 


1 gaiolt che lawes and cuſtomes, is many tirnes thecauſe 
of great and publike commorions, from whencecommeth 
rebellion , which is an inſurrection of the people againlt the 
Prince, becauſe of his tyrannie, to the end they may driue 
him away and plucke him from his throne. And i diftereth 
from (edition in this, they will not acknowledge the Prince 
for their maſter ; whereas (edition proceedeth not (o farre, 
being raiſed only from a diſcontent of the government, com- 
plaining and deſiring an amendment thereof. Now this ty- 
ranny is practiſed by people 1ll bred, cruell, who loue wicked 
men, turbulent ſpirits, tale-bearers, hate and feare men of ho. 
nefty and honour, qu: ſenoper aliena virtus formidelr/a, nobs. 
bilitar, oper, omiſſi geſtique honores pro crime , ob vtmres cer- 
tiſſunmum exitiam : ( non minus ex magna fame quam mala, To 
when other ment vertne ts ener fearfull nobilitie yuches honor: are 
acconnted for crmes 1 for verinestheyrender moſt aſſured deſtru- 
(lon : and no leſſe ont of good, as emill report, But theycary their 
prin withthem : being hated of all,and cnemicsto all, 

hey live in continuall feare and apprehenſion of terrorthey 
luſpet all things : they are pricked and gaulced inwardly in 
their conſcicnces, andat laſt diean cuill death, and thatvery 
- foone; For an old tyrant is (cldome ſeene, 

The aduiſements and remedies in this caſe, ſtall bee ſet 
downe at large hereafter in his proper place. The counſcls 
are reduced totwo, at his entrance to (tay and hinder him 
leſt he get the maſtry , being enltalled and acknowledged, to 
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uffer and obey him. Itis berter to tolerate him,thanto move 
fedition and civil] warre, Pe/us, deterinſg, tyrannide, fine ininfbe 
mmperuo bells crmle , Cri warre u worſe i tyranny or muſt 
gomerment , forthere is nothing gotten by rebelling or ſpar. 
ning againſt him , but it rather incenſeth wicked princes and 
rakes them more cruell : Nibiltamy exaſperat feruerem wautue.. 
14, quam ferendirmpatientia. Nothing ſo much exaſperateth the 
beate of the wound . as 1mpatience im ſuffering = Modeſtic and 
obedience allaieth and pacificth the fhercenature of aprince: 
for theclemency of a prince, faith that great prince Alexax. 
der, doth not onely conlift in their ownenatures, butalſoin 
the natures of their ſubiets, who many times by their ill ca- 
riage and bad ſpeeches, doe prouokea prince, and make him” 
farreworſe, Obſequio mitigantur imperia , (* contracontuma ll 
rnferiornm lenitatemm imperit ant is Auminu : CONTUMNACIaN Cum per. 
micie quam obſeqrum cum ſecurtate malunt, Soueraigne aut bors- 
ties are mittioated by dxtif.ell [ermice ; and contrarimiſe the mildnes 
ef: the ſonermone ts diminiſhed by the CONT mary of ſubrefts They 
rather lowe diſobedience with deftruition, then dmtifalnes with 


fecrratee, 
Y]. { mill warrer, 


Hen one of tlieſe forenamed publikecommotions, 
popular inſurreftions , faction , ſedition, rebellion, 
comes to fortificitſelfe, andro continue vnrill itget anordi. 
naric traine and forme, it is a ciuill warre : which is no other 
tinng, bura preſſe and condutt of armies by the ſubjects, c+- 
theramongſt themſclues ; and this is a popular commorion, 
or fationandconfederacy » or again(t cheprince, the ſtate, 
the magiſtrate ; and this is ſedition or rebellion, Nowthere is 
not a miſchiefe more miſerable, nor more ſhameftull, it is a ſea 
of inftticitres. And a- wife man ſaid very well, Thatitisnoc 

opethy warre, bur a maladie of che ſtare, a fienie [ickenelle, 
and frenſie, And to ay the truth, hee that is the authorrhere- 
of, ſhould be put our from thenumber of men, and baniſhed 
Out of the borders of humane nature. T here is no kjnd of wic- 
kednelle tharit is freed from, impietie and crueltie betweenc 
parents themſclues, murtherswith all maner of impuniric, 
Occrdrre palam, 1ynoſcere non m/s fallends liset, non 4145, non drge 


Pall % vr 


wits protegit , nobilitas cunn plebe peri , lateg, vags 

es Gilerfalokl openiy , but | pardon Pa a 41 
ng : No age, no diguitie protelteth any man ; the nobiluie periſh 

pr. ww h he common as the freed wandereth farre aud 

wide. All kindof difloialei, diſciplineaboliſhed ,; Im emmef as, 

nefaſque anidos aut venales , nonſacro, non prophano abſlinentes, 

Greedie and mercenarie in all miſchiefe , abſt wen her from 

ſacred nor prophane, The inferiour and baſelt (ort are com- 

panions with the beſt. Rhexs mubs Caſar in wade dar erat, his 

focixs, Face ques inquinat, equat. Ceſar was both my Captaine 

and companion on the ruey of Rhene, Them whons niſchi:fe 4 

deth, it makgth equal, Hedarcth not to open his mouth, for 

is of the (ame profeſſion, though he appreoue it not, Obnexys 

ducibus & probubere non auſis. It is a horrible confulion, Mea 

ae neceſſitate bus ullnc mutantur,, With feare and neceſſinethey are 

changed hither and thether. To conclude, it is nothing but 

miſerie, But there is nothing ſo miſerable as the viorie, For 

hifall intothe hand of him that hath the right on his 

lide, yet there followerh this inconueniencic, that it maketh 

him inſolent, crucll, inhumane, yea h he were before 

of a mild and gencrous nature. So much doth this inteſtine 

warre fleſh a man in bloud, yea, itisa poiſon that comſumerh 

all humanitic. Neicher isitin the power of the captaines to . 

withhold thereft. | 
There arctwo cauſes to be conſidered of civill warres, The - 

one is (ecrer, which as it is neither knownenorſeene, (o it can- py, 

not ng -_— zle is __ willof Gad, 

who will chaſtiſe or wholly di aſlate. /nfe magna rw- 

nt letis hunc namana reb us Creſtemds poſmere modumy. They bring 

great runes othemſtlues ; God hath ſet thus ftap 16 their grown 

proſperitie, The other is well vnderitood by the wile, and 

may happily beremedied, if men will, andthey to whom it 

appertaineth (er to their helping hand. T his is chediſloluti- 

on and generall corruption of maners, whereby men of ng 

worth, & that hauenoching to do , endeuorto turneall topl! 

turuie,to put all into combultion , cover their wounds wich 

the hurt of the (tate, for they loue betterto be overwhelmed 

with che pulbikeruine, than theit owne particular, Miſcere 

ennela &- priate vwluer a On : ——_— 
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442 Aduiſements for particular perſons touching 

haber, wt publica rnina quiſqae malit quans ſua proteri , & idem 

paſurus minus conſpics. They confound all things, and coner priuat 

wounds by rhe exils of the common-wealrh : for the caſe ſo ſtands, 

that exery one had rather bee troden downe inthe pnblicke ruine, 

then in hu owne, and to bee leaſt ſeene when they ſuffer the 
ame. 

: Now the adviſements and remedies for this miſchicfe of 
Threownſels Ciuill warre, areto endit as{oone as may be,which is dane by 
«nd remeUits. two meaties, agreement and vitorie. The brit isthe better, 

although itbenot ſuch as a man delireth, timewill helpe the 

relt. A man ſometimes mult ſuffer himſelfe ro be deceived, 
tothe end he may end a ciuill warzas it is (aid of Amriperer, bel. 
lum finire eunenti, opxs erat decips, He that d:fireth teend the war, 
had needeto bedeceined, Victory is dangerous, becaulc it is to 
be feared that the conqueror will abuſeit, whereby a tyranny 
may enſue. Totheend a man may cary himfelfe well heerein, 
he muſt quie himſelfedt allthe authours of croubles and o- 
ther commotions, and (uch like bloud. ſuckers, as well oa che 
one part a> the other , whetherit beby (ending them far off 
wich ſomecharge, or vnder ſomefaire pretext, and ſo diuiding 
themzor by employing them againit che — zand hand- 


ling the meancr (ortwith lenity andgentleneile,  .; _ --, 
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YI TI. «Adaiſement: for particular perſons toutbing 
the fore)aid pubidts dinifions. 


_—_— we hate ſcetie mary} kindes of publiketrouhles and 
- A ' djtifiens, forwhich and.eucry ane of theta, we hauc gi- 
ven counlelvand remedies in refpeRt of: the Prince, it remai- 
nech tharwe now giuethein for patricular perſons. This can- 
not be determined in a word :! there are twa queſtions ; the 
one; whethetiebe lavfull foran hoacſt wants tome lyumſelte 
ro one part, or to remaine-quiet and indifferenc. ; the{ecoud, 
how @ man'mult carry him fein both caſes;that is tolay, be- 
T wo queSiqus, Ing toyned to one part, or not ioyned to either, Feuching the 
ket point, iris propoſed far (fuch as arefree, and are npt yer 

thgaged to any partyforifthey be, cbis brit queſtion belongs 

Theft, mnottothem, buewefendthemtra:the ſecond.” T his I ay, be- 
cauſe a mau may ioyne hinſelfc to the one part , not of pur- 

' c 


* 


the foreſaid publike dewiftens. 443 
poſe and by eletion, yea to that part which hee approucth 
not, but onely becauſe hee findeth himſfelfe caricd and bound 
with ſtrong and puilſane bands, which hee may noe ealily 
breake, which carywichthem afufticientexcuſc, being natu- 
rall and cquivalent. Now therfirit queſtion bath contrarie 
reaſons and examples. It ſcemeth on the one (ide, that an ho-- 
neſt man cannot do better thanto keep himſelfe quiet, for he 
knoweth not how to berake himſelfe to either part without 
offence , becauſe all theſe diviſions are inthcir owne naturey 
vnlawfull, and cannotbe caried, nor ſublilt without inhuma+ 
nicicandiniuſtice, And many goed people haue abhorred it, 
as Aſmnius Polio anſwered Auguſta , who delived himto tol- 
low him againlt Marc Anthome, On the other lide, is it net a 
thing reaſonable fora manto ioyne withthe good, and (uct 
as haueright on their fide 2 Wiſe So/ox hath indged athrima- 
tively, yea roughly chaſliſed him, that retireth himſelte and 
taketh not part. Theprofellor of yertue Caro, hath likewiſe 
put itin praRice,not being content ro take one part, buecom- 
manding it, To determine this doubt, it ſcemeththat men of 
worth and renowme, who haue both publikechargeand cre- 
ditand (uthciencic in the (tate,may and oughtto rangethem- 
ſelucs into that part which they ſhall judge the better : for 
they wult not þ ror in a tempeſt cho ſterne of thatſhip 
which ina calme ſea they are content to gouerne ; eſpecially 
being an honorable partto provide for the ſafctic of theſtatez 
And {econdly that privat men,and ſuch asare of a lower de- 
gree in the charge of the ſtate , ſhould (tay and retire them- 
clucs into ſome peaccable and ſecure place, during thediut» 
lion: and both of them ſotocary. them(elues as ſhall-be faid 
licerafter. Finally couching the chaice ofthe part; ſometimes 
there isno difhculty , for the one is ſovniult, and ſo vnfortu- 
nate, that aman cannot with any reaſon ioyne himlelfc there- 
ante + But at another time che difticulty is very great, and 
thereare many thingsto be thought of belides the wultice and 
cquity of theparts, | 
 Letvacome totheother point , which conccrneth theca- rhe ſreoad. 
riage of all, This i#derermined inaword,by thecounſell and 
rulgot moderation, following the example of Articws, ſore- 
nowned for his modellic and prudence inſuch tempelts, al- 
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Moderate. 


Nymers, 


Judge. 1. 
Tic.Lmn, 


( omen. 


Om'r iy10we, 


waies held to fauour the good part, yet never troubling, noe 
intangling himſelfe with armes,and without the offence of the 
contrarie part. 

1. Forthey that are knowen to be of one part, mult not be 
mouned over-much,but cary themſclues with moderation,nor 
buſying themſclues with the affaires, if they be not wholly 
caried and pretſed vnto it, and in this cafe caric chemſelues in 
fuch order andremperature, that thetempeſt being palled 0. 
wer their heads, without offence they hauc not any part in 
theſe great diſorders and inſoloncies that arecommitted, bur 
comrarily ſweetningand dwerting them as they can, 2.They 
that are not ingaged to any part (whoſe condition is (weetelt 
and belt) chough i may be inwardly and in atteRion they 
incline rather to one than another, muſt nat remaine as neu- 
rers,that is,taking no care of the ifſue,and of the (tate of cither 
the one or the other, liuing tocthemſclucs, and as ſpeRators in 
a T heater,feeding vpon the miſcrics of other men; Theſe kind 
of men are odioustoalland at the laſt they runne adangerous 
fortune, as wee read of the Thebancs in the warre of Xerxe:, 
andot labes Gilead, Nentrald as nec amicos par it , nee mminicos role 
lit. Nemtralitie neu ber getteth friends, nor taketh away cnemues, 
Neutralicic is ncither faire nor honeſt, if it be not with conſent 
of parts, as { «ſar, who held neuters for his friends, contrarie 
to Pompey, who held them tor enemies z or that he be a (tran- 
ger, or ſuch a one, as for his greatnes and dignity ought not to 
mingle himſclte with fuch arout, but rather reclaime themit 
he can, arbitrating, and moderating all. Much letſe muſt 
menin ſuch a ca(e be jnconltane, wauering mungrels, Pro- 
thees, farre more odious than neuters, and offenlivetoall. But 
they muſt (continuing partakers in affeQion if they will, for 
thought and afteRion is wholly our owne) bee commonin 
their ations, offenlueronone, ofhcious and gracious to all, 
complaining of the comunon infelicitie. Theſe kind of people 
neither get enemics, nor loſe thar friends, They arefitto be 
mediators, & louing arbitrators,who are better chan thecom- 
mon, So that of ſuch asare not partakers, who are foure, two 
are cuill,neuters,and inconitant perſons, two 
and mediators: but alwaies the one more chanthe other, as of 
partakers there are two (orts, heady outragious,and moderate, 
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| pricace divifions a man may commodioully and leyally 
cary himſclfe betweeneenemies, if not with equall affeRtt 
on, yet inſuch a temperate maner, as that he engage not him. 
ſelfe ſo much to one more than to another, as that cither pare 
may chinke they have more interelt in him, and ſocantenting 
himſclfe with an indifferent meaſure of their grace, report no- 
thing but indifterentthings, and (ſuch as are knowen, or that 
ferucin common to both parts, (peaking nothing to the oue 
that he may not ſay tothe other in it due tim ing only 
the acccent and the forme thereof, 
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- Of litice, the ſecond roertue. 


Cuayr. V. 
Of Inflice in general. 
| agree, 5 rr appertaineth vnto 


duticof a man towards another in the ſecond place, bue fr 
ſhewethand ruleth it according to the paterne of that dutic 
and love he owerh towards himſelfe: for as the Hebrewes ſay, 
a man mult beginne charitie with hiraſelfe. 

The beginning then of all iſtice,the firſt and molt ancient 


I 
him, to himſelfe firft, and afterwards to others ; ſo that it The deſcription, 

comprehenderh altthedutics and oftices of cuery prninees 

perſon : whichare two-fold, rhe fait ro himſelfe, the ſecond 

to another, and they are contained in that generall comman» 

dement, which is the ſummarie of all juſtice, Thew foait love 

thy neeghbour as thy ſelfe, which doth not anely (er downe the 
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commandement, is that of reaſon oucr ſenſualicie, Before a The ff and 


mancanwellcommand others, he muſt learne to command *"3/*<l i»flice, 


himſelfe, yeelding vnto reaſon the power of commanding, 
and ſubduing the appenite, and making it pliant to obedience. 
Thisis che het origiaall, inward,. proper, and molt beauti- 
full iuſticechat may bee, This command of the Spiric ouer 
the brucall and (enſuall part, from whencethe pallions 4 

1 r e 
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riſe, is to an eſquire or horſeman, who by reaſon 
thathek bis tiorfe and mounreth himoſten,and is cucr 
in the ſaddle, he turneth and manageth him at his pleaſure* 
3 To : oP tht aſticEwtiicl is outwardly prafiifed 
The diflinttion arid wiehatiothen/wernuſt ft keriow that there isa tweebold 
ef inftice. iuftice;theoneratorall, vniverſall,noblephiloſophicall;the 
otheratter aſorcareificiall, particular, pohitike, made and re. 
rained tothe necethry of policies and thates ; Thathath ber. 
rerrules is mote _— irrd bexrifull; butiriseuc of vſe, 
voprobableto'theworld (uthas itis 4 Ver: EP 13 PETWBARE ne 
inflne ſolitlam & expry [ſam effigiemurnltanm tenemm 4 wmbri O 
ea7 int biy immer; Be bold ne ord and irue [Image of reght and 
perl Initice , we only v/e the fpudew and nmagizaramtboreef” it 
isnot ina maner capable therof,as hath been ſaid. T hatis the 
rule of Pohzclerws, inflexible, inuariable.. Thigis more looſe 
and flexible accommodating it felfero humane weaknes, and 
vulgar neceſlitie, It isthe leaden Lesbian rule,which yeeldeth 
and bendeth itſelfe as there igmecd, ahd as thetimes, perſons, 
affaires,and accidentsdQ require. T his permitteth vpon a ne- 
cellity, and approueth many things, which that wholly rcic- 
Reth and condemneth, Ithath many vices lawfull, and ma- 
ny good ations vnlawfull, FT hatrdpeReth wholly & pure- 
Iyreafon; honeltic,Fhisptoticroyming tas much as may be 
with honeſty: Ofthar, wihich is bat an-JIdeaand, in contemn- 
plation we ſhall notneedeofpeake. 7:6 
4 * The vſnall ijuftice;and which 1s practiſed in theworld, is 
I»tice in pre- firſt two-fold, thatis roſay}1cquall,.bound,-and reſtraincd to 
n [e4fingn- thetearmesbfrhelawy acoordingto which ivdges androagh- 
" ſtates are toproceed: the ocheriuſtand conſcionable, which 
not enthrallingit ſelteto the words of the law, matchah more 
frecly, according to*theexegencieot thecaſe, yea ſometimes 
againit che words: of the law. Nowto ſpeake better, ithand- 
lethand rulerhielic lawasnecd requireth; Andtherctoreſaith 
awife man, thetawes themſclues and iuſtice have need to bee 
ordered andhandlediultly, that is £o, fay, with cquitic, gae ex4 
poſne the emoridatio le tic.goft, expanit ſonſurm, emendat defetium.}, 
Which i an 6+ poſirion and amending of the. law; expowndeth tht 
meaning ud amirderks ehrdefrile Thiriche fine floure of jus 
ftice,whichis inthe hand of that iudge in ſoucraignty. Again,' 
to 
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ts ſpeake rmore particularly ,chereiva rwo- told iuſtice; theene 
commiutatiue, berwixtpriuate- men, which is handled and-pra- 
aAfed: by Arithmeticke propertion/4'the other diltribytiue, 
poblikely adminiltzed by' Geometrical propartion,.it hath 
two patty, reward, and puniſhment. er flac; | | 
Now this vſuall and praftiſed juſtice, is not truly and per. 


5 
fetly iuſtice : humane nature is not capable thereof no more There no 
than of all other chings intheir puricies. As humane iultice is perks 


mingled with ſome graine of iniuſtice, fauous; rigour, rod 
much, of toolittle,” andchere is no pure ard eruemeiocritic 
from whence hauc ſprung theſeancient prouerbes, That he is 
enforcedrodo wrongby reraile,that will doe iulticeingrolle; 
and iniuſtice in (mallchings that will do juſtice in great:/-Law+ 
yers to giue courſe and pallage to commutatiue iuſtice, doe 
covertly and (ilently fulfer thernſclves to decciue one ano- 
ther, and that in acertaine meaſure, ſothat they,palle notthe 
moitie ofthe iuſtprice zand thereaſon is, becauſe they know 
not howto doe barer.- And in diltributuciutiive, how napry 
innocents ars apprehendedand conderahed, how il- 
tie quitand ſet at libertie, and that without che fault, ot the 
Iudges, never dreaming cither of that too much, or too little, 
which'is almoſt porpetuall in thepurcy tufice: 2:lullice is a lct 
and hindrance co it (tft, and humane hifficienciecanngt ſc 
and prouide torall.'' And heerewe maytakenariceamong o- 
ther thatters, ofa great defect ia diltributiucjultice, in char it 
puniſheeh onely and rewardeth-not, although theſe are the 
two y_mame the twe Handeof iuftice: i but av itiscommouly 

faciſed,t is fame, and mclineth;whatly. ynte punillment, 
Thegreateltfaugur that a marvtcoriueth from it, is inden- 
nitie, whichis' a play too thort forfuch as deſerve better than 
the common ſort.” Bur yet this:is not all. 4 for if a man bee 
fallelyaeeyſced pand vpon that acculatio!committed, hee is 
ſureroendurepunithmeantfufficient 2 at the lalt bis innocen- 
Cie beingknowen, he eſcaperb-perhaps Jus vitermolt puniſh- 
ment;/borwirhour amends of that wrongfull attlition hce 
hath indured, even ſuch. perhaps as ſhall neuer leaue him, 
And theacculerinthe meanetime, be thecolour and ground 
Of his accuſation neverſalight(which is calie to.doe) elcapeth 
without puniſhment zſaſpariog is iuſtice i rewarding, as that 
| it 
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448 . of the nice mddagy of nuntewards himſel/e. 
ie conſiſtcch wholly in chaſticement, whereof that common 
ſpeech ariſeth, T hat to doeiuſtice, and to be (ubic vnto iu- 

ice, is alwaies to be vnderſ{tood of puniſhment, Anditis an 
calie marrer for any man that will, to bring another man into 
danger and puniſhment, cucn to ſuch aa cltate,as that he {hall 
ncuer know which way to get foorth, bur with lolle. 

Of iuſtice and duty there arc chree principall parts : for 
man is indebred tothree, toGod, to himſelfe, _ neigh» 
bour : co oneabouc bimfelfe, to himſeclfe, and to others = 
{ide himſelte-:. of his duty towards God, which is pictie and 
rdigion, hath ſufhciently beene ſpoken before, Itremaineth 
that wee now ſpeake of his dutic towards himſclfe and hig 
neighbour, 


Cnuanr. VL 
Of rhe witice and dxutic of man toward: bimfſelfe, 


Tz isſaftciemlyconteined. in this whole works ; in the 
4 fbritbpoke which reacherh a man to know kinſelfe, and 
all hamane condition ; in ctheſecond, which teacheth a man 
£0 be wiſe, and to that end giucth aduiſements and rule ; and 
in the reſt of this booke, eſpceially in the verrues of fortitude 
and temperance.- Neuertheletle I will heere fummarilic (a 
downe ſome aduiſcinent, more expreiieand formall, 

The firſt and fundamentall aduiceis, to reſolue not to liug 
careleſly, after an vhcertainefaſhion, and by chance and ad- 
venture, asalmoſt all are accultamed to doe, whe ſeeme to 
mocke and deceiue ehem(lclues, and nat to live in good car- 


neſt , nor leading the life ſeriouſly and attentively , bu li- 


uing from day today, asitfalleth oue, They talte not, they 
polletle not: they enioy not their life : but they vic it to make 
vic of other things. Theirdefignments and accupations doe 
many-timestrouble, and hurt thar life more than doe it ſer- 
uice, Theſckind of 9 doc all chings in good carnelt,cx- 
cent it betoliue, All cheirations,and theleilcr of their 
ſcare ſerious, but the whole body thereof pallcth away as if 
they thought not thereof : it is a bare (uppatition, chat is nor 
worth thethmking of. T hat which is but an accident is gow 
cipall vatothem, and the principall as an accellaric. mo 
ancy 
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affect and inclinethemfciues toml[l things, ſorme to get know- 
tedge, honours, dignities, riches : others to take their plea- 
ſures, to hunt, to (port themſelues, to paſle away the time , 
othersto ſpeculations, imaginations, inventions : others to 
manage and orderaffaires : others to other things; but to live 
is the leaſt they thinke of,” They liue as it were-inſenlibly, 
being wholly addiRted, and faltning their thoughts vpon 0- 
ther things. Life is vnto them but asatcarme, and a procra- 
ſtination or delay toemploy itabout other things. Now all 
thisis very uniult, it is an infelicity and treaſon againlt a mans 
ſclfe : it1s for a man to loſe hislife, and to goe againſt that 
which euery man ſhould doe, that is, liueſcriouſly, attentiue- 
ly, and cheerefully, bene winere & latari : ſibs ſemper walere & 
vieere doftum,Tolue well ani cheereful.y:encr to dor good to him- 
ſelfe and ro line fearned, totheend hee may livewell, and well 
dic: itis the fault of euery man. A man mult lead andorder 
his life, asif it-were 2 bulineſle of great waight and con(c- 
quence, ard as a bargaine made whereof he mult giue an ac- 
count exactly by parts andparctls. Ittsour greateſt bufinelle, 
mreſpet whereot all the reſt are but:reies, things accellary 
and ſuperficial]. T here arc ſomethatdeliberate and purpoſe 
to doe it, but it is when they muſtlive no longer, wherein they 
reſemble thoſe that pur of their buying and ſellingrtill the 
markerbe paſt, and when they ſeetheir follie,theycomplaine 
laying, Shall I never haue Jeifureto make my retrait, to live 


vnto my felte ?,uam (erum off inemere vinere cum deſimenduinyg Srelib, 1. cap, 
y yuan | per Pp 


eft ? quam ftulta mortaluatis oblimio ? dum differtur vita trancur.. 36. 
rit, Howlatewiwtto begnne to lime, when a man muſt ceaſe to line ? 
bow fooliſh us it to farger onr mortaluty?wk eſt it deferred life pad. 
ſeth away. Andthizisthereaſvn why the wiſecric out vnto vs, 
well to vſe rhe tinagremport parce ; T hatwee have not need of 
any thing ſo much as time, faith Zenon. For life 1s ſhort, and 
arte is long ; not thearteto heale, but rather toliuve, which is 
wifdome, Tothis firlt and principall aduice, theſe following 
doe ([erue : 

Tolcarneto dwell, to content, to delight himſelfe alone, 
yea to quit himſelfe of the world if necd bee, the greateſt 
thing is for a man to know how to bee himſelfe, vertue is 
content 
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conter.twich ir ſelfe, let vswinne ſomuch of our ſelues, as to 
beableingood carneſt and willingly toliucaloneand to live 
at ourcaſe, Lervslearne toquit ourſclues of allcthoſebands 
that faſten and binde vs to another,and that our contentment 
depend ofour ſelues, neither ſecking nor diſdaining or refu« 
ling conipanie , but cheerefully to goe on, with or without 
company, as cither our owne, or anothers need doe require : 
but yet norſoto ſhutvpour clues, and to ſettlcan1 eſtabliſh 
our pleaſure,as ſome thatare halfe lolt being alone. Aman 
mult have within himſeltewherwith to entertatne and content 
himſelfe, © in mu {uo gandere, eAndro reiaice within himlelfe, 
He that hath woon this point pleaſcth himſelte in all places 
and inalthings. He muſt cary a countenance conformablets 
thecompany & the affaires that arcin hand & preſent them» 
{eclues,and accommodate him(ſelte vneo anvther,be (ad if need 
be, but inwardlyo kcepe him(cite one and ehefſame : this is 
the mediration, and conlideration, which is the nouriſhmene 
and life of the (pirit, car wivere oft cogtare, Whoſe bite 15 cogt- 
tation. Now tor the benefit of nature, there 1s not any bulinetle 
which we doe more often, continttc longer, chatis more calie, 
more naturall, and more our owne, than to meditate, and to 
centertaincaur thoughts, Butthis meditation is notin all af. 
ter one maner, bur very diuers, accordingto the diuerlicie of 
ſpirits. In ſomeit 1s weake, in others (trong ; in ſome 1t is lan« 
guiſhing idlenetſe, a vacancie and wait of other bulinelle, 
Put the greater ſpirits makeittheir principall vacation and 
molt ſerious {tudie, whereby they are neuer mor. bulicd, 
nor letſealone, (as itis ſayd of Scipre) than when they are 
alone, and quitting theinſclues of affaires, in imitation of God 
himſelfe, he liveth and feedeth himſclte with his cteroall 
thoughts and meditations. Ir is the bulancile af the gods 
(ſaith + Ariſtotle ) from whence doth (pring both cheir,and our 
bletlednelle, 
Now this ſolitary imployment, and this cheerefull enter- 


T« lawwand tainment of a mans (clte, muſt not be in vanity, much letle in 
ca;tare bumſe'f. any thing that is vitious ; but in itudy and profound know- 


ledge,and afterwards in the diligent culture of himſelfe. 1 his 
isthe price agreed, the principall, firlt and plainelt crauell of 
euery 
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man. Hee mult alwaics watch, taſte, ſound himſclte, 
neuerabandon, bur be alwaics neere, and kcepe himſclfe to 
hiaſelfe: and finding that many things goe notwell, wherher 
by reaſon of vice, and defect of nature, ©r thecontagton of a- 
nother, or other caſuall accident that troubleth bim, he muſt 
quietly and ſweetly correct them, and prouide forthem, He 
n:uſt rcaſon with himſclte, corre and recall himſcite coura- 
gioully, and not futfer hiuſelfe ro be carjedl away either with 
difdaine vr carelefnefle. 

He mult likewiſe in auoiding all idlcnetle, uw hich doth but 


4 
ruſt and marre both the ſoule and bodie, keepe himdclfe al- 7's fepe bin 


waics in breath, inotkce and coxerciſe, but yct not over bene, /*!/< 1 cx09/0, 


violentand paintull, but aboutall, hancth, verruous and &ri- 
ous. Andthat h: may the better docir,he mult quit hinzdclte 
of other bulinclie, and propaſe vnteo himſclte {uch deligae- 
ments as may delighthim, conterring with boneft men, and 
good bookes, diſpenſing his time well, and welb ordering his 
hourcs, and not liuc tumultwouly, and by chaunce and ha- 
zard. 


Again, he muſt well husband, and make profirof all. things 


that are preſented vato him, donesfaid, and make them an in- 7* _ vieeſ 
[ 1, 


{trution vnto him, appliethemvnto him(clte, without any 
ſncw or ſemblance thereof. | 
Andto parnculariſea little more, wee know that the durie 


of man towards himſelfeconliſteth in three points, according 76 946+rne his 
to his three parts , torule and gouerne his ſpirit, his bodic, ſþ-r-4, that is 
his goods, Touching his ſpirit ( the firſt and prineipall, * 4m. 


whereunto eſpecially doe belongrtheſe gencrall aduiſements 
which wee areto deliver) we know that allthe motions there- 
of arercduced to two, to thinke, and todelire, the vnder(tan- 
ding and the will ; vw hereunto doe anſwer ſcrxence and verwe, 
the ewo ornaments of the ſpirit, Touching the former, which 
is the vnderftanding, hee mult preſerve it from two things, 
1m fomeſort contranieand extteame,thatis, ſortiſhnelſe and 
folly, that is to ſay, from vanities and childiſh follies, on the 
one ide ;this ts to baſtardiſcand ts loſe it: it was not mae ro 
play the novice or baboun, now ad wenmy &- luſmn, gents fed 
ad ſeneritarem patins z Not borne to and play, bus rather for 
$ranine , and trom phantaſticall , abſurd, and extravagant 


. Opinions, 
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opinions, ea the other (ide z<his is to pollute and debaſcit. I 
mult befed and entertained with things profitable and ſeriow 
and farnilhed aad indued with found, (weer, and naturall o- 
pinions: and (o much caremult not beraken to elevate and 
mount it, to extend it beyond the reach, as to rule, and order 
it, For order andcontinencie is the etfet of wildome, and 
which giueth priceto the ſoule, and aboucall tobe free from 
preſumption and obftinacy in opinion g vices very familiar 
with tholechat haue any cxtraordiaaric forceand vigour of 
(pirit; and rather co continue in doubt and luſpence,efpecially 
inchings that are doubrfull, and capable of oppoiitions and 
reaſons on both pares, notealtly digelted and derermined. It 
15 a0 excetientrhigy, and che ſccurett way, well to know how 
co doubt;/ and to be ignorant, and the moſtnoble philoſo- 
phers, haue not beenaihameJ to make profeſlionthereot;yea 
it is the priacipall truit and etteR of (cience. 

Touching thewill, iemultin all chings be gouerned and 
ſubmit iofelteueorhe rule ofreaſon, which is the othce of ver- 
tuc, and not vnto flecting incon(tant opinion, which iscom- 
monly talſc, and much letievnto patlion, Theſe arethethree 
chat moue and gouerne our (oules, But yet this is the ditfe. 
rence, that a wiſe man rulcth and rangeth him(clte according 
to naturcaud reaſon, regardeth his duty, holdeth for apccry- 
phall, and fuſpe&s whatſoever dependerth vpon opinion, or 
pallion : and therefore heliueth in peace, patleth away his life 
cheerefully and plealmngly, is not ſubic to repentance, re- 
cantations.changes; becauſe whatſocuer falleth out, he could 
neither:doe,nor choole better,and theretore he is never kind. 
led nor ftirred , for reaſonis alwaics peaccable. The foole 
that ſuffercth himſclfe to beeled by theſe ewo, doth nothing 
butwander and warre with himfelfe, and neuer reſteth. He1s 
alwaies readuiling, changing, mending, repenting, and is ne- 
aercantented ; which, tolay the truth, belongeth to awiſc 
man, who hath reaſon and vertueto make himſclteſuch a 
one. Nullaplacidior quics mſiquans rar compoſurt, Noreſt more 
pleaſing, thenthat which reaſon hathſetled, An honelt man mult 
gouerne and reſpe& himſelfe, and feare his reaſon and his 
conſcience, which is his 6en«« genes, his good (pirit, in ſuch 
ſort that hee cannot without ſhame [Rtumbleintherr preſence, 
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raumelt, of (atis [et quiſqune vereatar. It @arare thing, that 
Ax pt fob 14th of himiſelfe, "V "7 

Astouching the body , weowe thereunto aſſiſtance, and 
condud or direQion, Itis folly togoe about toſeparate and 
ſunder theſe two principall parts the one from the other ; but 
contrarily it is fit and necellary they bevnited and jioyned to- 

ether. Nature hath giuenvs a body as a necellary inſtrument 
to life :anditis fit that the ſpirit as the principall hould take 
vponitthe guardianſhip and proteQtion of the body, Sofar 
ſhould it be from ſeruing the bedy , which is the moſt baſe, 
vniuſt, ſhamefull, and burthenſome ſeruitudethat is, thatit 
ſhould afliſt, counſecll it, and beas a husband vntoit, So that 
it oweth thereunto care , notſeruice : It muſt handleit asa 
Lord, not as a Tyrant ; nouriſh it, net pamper it, giving itto 
ynderſtand , that it liueth not forit, bur that it cannot liuc 
heere below without it, This isan inſtruction to the worke- 
man , to know how tovſe, and make vſeof hisinftruments. 
And itis likewiſe no ſmall aduantageto a man, to know how 
to vſc his body , and to make ita fitin{trument for the exer- 
ciſe of vertue. Finally, the Dody is preſerued in geod eſtate by 
moderate nouriſhment and orderly exerciſe, Hou the ſpirit 
muſt hauea partand beare it company in thoſe pleaſures that 
belong vnto it, hath beeneſaid before, and ſhall heereafterbe 
ſet downe in the vertucof temperance. 

Touching goods aiid the duty of every man in this caſe, 
there arem any and diuers offces,for togather riches,to keep 
them, to husband them,to employ them,to yeeld vatothem 
all that is fit, are different (ſciences, One iswile inthe one of 
them, that in the other vnderſtandethnothingneither is it tit 
heſhould, The acquilitionof riches hath moreparts than the 
relt, The employment is more glorious and ambitious, The 
preſeruation and cuſtody , which is proper tothe woman, is 
the arbour tocouerthem. 

Theſe are two extremities alike vitious, ta loue and affe&t 
riches : to hate and reieRt them. By riches | vnderſtand that 
which is morethan enough,and morethan isnecdfull. A wiſe 
man will do neither of both, according to that wiſh and. praicr 
of Salomon, Giue me neitherriches nor pouerty : but hewill 
hold them intheir place, C_ them as they are, a _ 

g (9 
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of it (elfe indifferent, matter of good and euill, and to many 
goed things commodious. 

The evils and miſeries that follow the affeARing and ha. 
ting ofthem, haue beene ſpokenof before, Now in kue words 
= downcarule touching a mediocriticthercin. 1. Tode- 
firethem, butnot toloue them. Sapiens now amat druttias, ſed 
manzult : "i wiſe 1.21 doth not loxe riches, but would willingly haxe 
them, As a little man and weakeot bodie, would willingly be 
higher and Crongep,: but this his delire is without care or 
paine vnto himſelte, feekingthat without paſſion, which na. 
turedelireth, and fortune knoweth not how rotake from him. 
2. And much lelſcto ſegke them at the colt and danunage of 
another, or by Art, and bad and baſe meancs, to the end no 
man ſhould complaine or cnuic hisgaines. 3, When they 
come vpan him, entting at an honeſt gate, not to reiet them, 
but checrefully ro acceptthem, and to receiue them into his 
houſe, not his heart; into his poſſeſſion, not his loue, as being 
vnworthiethereof, 4. When he polletſethrhem, roemploy 
them honeſtly and diſcreetly, to the good of other men ; thar 
their departure may,at theleaſt,be as honeſt as their catrance. 
5. It they happen to depaſt@ithout leauc, be loſt or ſtollen 
from him, that hebe notſorrowfull, but that he ſuffer them 
to depart with themſelucs, without any thing of his, Si dwnrie 
eſſluxerint non agferent mſi ſemetipſaurdf riches paſſe away, let theme 
Cary nothing wi but themſelnes. Toconclude, hee defer- 
uceth not to be accepted of God,and is vaworthie his love, and 
the profcſſion ot vertue, that makes account of the riches of 
this world, 

Aude n——_—_ opes,ch te quog, dignum finge Deo-: 
Be bold to (et at naught baſe traſh and pelfe, 
And worthy of a God frame thou thy ſelfe, 


Of the uStice and dutie of man 
towards man. 


e-An aduertiſement, 


T- dutic is great, and hath many parts, wewill reduce 
them totwo great ones.; Inthe firlt wee will placethe ge» 
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nerall, imple,and common duties requiredin all, and euery 
one,cowards all and cuery one,whether in heart,word,or deed, 
which are amitie, faith, veritic, and freeadmonition, good 
deeds, humanitic,liberaliticacknowledgment or chankfulnes, 
Ja the ſecond ſhal be the (peciall duties required for ſomeſpe- 
ciall and expreſle reaſon and obligation betweene certaine 
perſons, as between a manand his wife, parents and children, 
maſters and ſeruants, princes andſubieRts , magiltrates, the 
great and powerfull,and the lelle, 


The first part, which i of the general and com- 
mon duties of all towards all, 
and firit 
Cuae, VIL 
Of laue or friendſhip, 
ART isaſacred flame, kindled inour breaſts firſt by na- 


ture, and hath expreſſed it firſt heate betweene the hul- 74, 44coipties. 


band and the wife,parents and children, brothers and lifters , 
and afterwards growing cold hath recouered heate by arte, 
andthe invention of alliances, companies, fraternitics,colle. 
ves, and communities, But foraſmuch as in all this being di- 
vided into many parts, it was weakned, and mingled with 0. 
ther profitable & pleaſant conliderations , tothe end it mighe 
reltrengthen it (clfe and grow more fervent, it hath recolle- 
Qed i (cife, and vnited it owne forces into a narrower roome, 
betwixt ewo truce frtends. And this is perfe amitic, which is 
ſo much more feruent and ſpiritual than other,by how much 
the hcart is hotter than the liucr, and ths bloud than the 
veines. 

Amiticis the ſouleand life of the world , more necellaric 
(lay thewile) than fre and water : amnicutia , necefſimmde, anios 
neceſſary, Frund(hip, famsliaritie are neceſſarie friends. It is the 
lumme, the ſtatfe, the ſalt of our life : for withour it all is 
darknelle,and there is no ioy,no ſtay,no talte of life : awiciria 
infixia confers , nature vinculum , cinitatic prefidiam , ſencituris 

G Z 3. ſolat nw, 


456 of loner friendſhip. 
ſolatimw, vite humans porituu : £4 07ma conſtant ,diſcordia cadunt, 
Friendſhip is the companion of Inſtice, the band of nature , the de- 
fence of a cutie, the comfort of old age , and the quiet harbour of 
: mans life : By it all things conſiſt, and aiſcord decayes, And we muſt 
env ROtthinke that friendſhip is profitable and delightful to pri. 
a the wee. Vat menonly, for itis more commodious to the weale-pub. 
poblile, like : itis thetrue nurſing mother of humane ſocietie;the pre. 
ſerucr of (tates and policies, Neither isit ſulpeRted, nor dil. 
pleaſeth any but tyrants and monſters, not becauſe they ho- 
nornot it intheir hearts , but becauſe they cannor be ofa 
number, for only friendſhip ſufticeth to preſeruethe werld, 
And if it were cuery where in force, there would benoneed 
of a law, which hath notbcen ordained but as a hclpe, and 
as a (ccond remedie for want of triendfhip, tothe end it might 
enforce and con(traine by the authoritic thereof that which 
for loucandfriendihip ſhould be freely and voluntaric ; but 
howſocuer, the law heck place farre below friend{lip. For 
friendſhip ruleth the heart, the tongue, the hand, the will, 
and the eftes, the lawcannot prouide for that which is with- 
out. This is the reaſon why eArdotle (aid , that good law- 
makers haue cucr had more care of friendſhip,than of lultice: 
And becauſe the law and iuſtice doe many times loſe their 
credit, the third remedic and leaſt of all hath been in armcs 
and force, altogether contraricto the former, which is fricnd- 
ſhip. Thus we ſee by degrees the three meanes of publike go- 
ucrament_ Bur loue or friend({hipis worth morethantherelt, 
for ſccond and ſublidiarie helps are no way comparableto 
the firſt and principall. 

Thediucrlitie and diſtinion of friendſhip is great: T hat 
ea Pe 4;0;n. Of the ancients into foure kinds, Naturall,Sociable, Hoſpitall, 
flion of the cav.. V enercous,is not ſufficient, Wemay note three; The firft is 
fu, drawcn from the cauſes which ingender it, which are foure, 
nature, vertue, profit, pleaſure, which ſometimes goe together 
in troope ; ſometimes two,or three,and very often onealone : 
Bue vertue isthe more noble and the ſtronger , for that is ſpi- 
rituall,and in the heart as friendſhip is : Nature inthe bloud, 
profit ia thepurſc,pleaſure in ſome part,or ſenſe of the body. 
Solikewiſe vertue is moreliberall , morefree, and pure, and 
without it the other cauſes are poore, and idlc,and fraile. 20 
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that loueth for-vertue, is-neuer weary with loving, and if 
friezaz.iip be broken, complaineth not, He that loueth for 
probir, if itfaile, complaineth, and ieturneth eo his reproch, 
that when he hath doneall hecan, he hath loſt all. Hee that 
loueth tor pleafure,if his pleaſure ceaſe, his loueccaſeth with 
it, aod without complaint eltrangeeh himaſcltfe, , 

The ſecond diltintion which is in regard of the perſons, 


is inthreekinds, the one is in altraigheline between ſuperi- 2 of prificn 


oursand inferiours, and itis either naturall , as betweene pa- 
rentsandchildrea,vncles and nephucs zor lawfull, as between 
the Prince and the ſubieRs,the Lord & his vailals,the malter 
and hisſeruants, the door and the diſciple,the prelat or go- 
uernor andthe people, Now this kind toſpeake properly , is 
not triend(hip , both becauſe of the great diſparntic that is be- 
twixtthem , which hindreth thatinwardnetle and familiaritie 
and entire communication, which is the principall truit and 
effect of triendſhip, as likewiſe becauſe of the obligation that 
is therein , which is the cauſe why there is lelle liberticand 
leflechoice and atteion therein. And this is the reaſon why 
men give it other names than of friendſhip : for in inferiours 
there is required of them honor, refpe&t, obedience ; in (u- 
mo careand vigilancie ouer their inferiours. I he ſecond 
ind of friend(hid in regard of theperſons, is in a collaterall 
line betwcene equals, or ſuchas are neere cquals. Andthis is 
likewiſe ewo-fold, for either itis naturall , as betweene bro- 
thers, liſters, colens, and this comes neerer to friendſhip than 
the former, becauſethereis leile difparitic. But yetthere is a 
bond of nature, which as on the one lideit knitteth and faſt- 
heth,ſo on the other it looſeth: for by reaſon of goods,and di- 
vilions, and atfaircs , itis not poſlible but brothers and kin(- 
folke mult ſometimes differ;Belides that many times the cor- 
relſpondencie and relation of humours and wills, which is the 
ellence of friendſhip, is notfound amonglt them ; He is my 
brother or my kinſman, but yet heis a wicked man, a foole : 
Or it is free and voluntarie, as betweene companions and 
friends,who touch not in bloud,and hold of nothing but only 
7 friend(hipand loue : and thisis properly avd truly triend- 
ip. 

3 Thethird kind of friendſbipinregard of the perſons, 1s 
| G © MF mixt, 
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- commonand imperfect, which we may call good will, famili- 
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it is,or it ſhould be more ſtrong,this is matrimoniall of maried 
couples, which holdeth of loueor friendſhip in a ſtraight line, 
becauſe of the ſuperioritic of the husband, and the inferioritie 
of the wife ; and of collaterall friendſhip, being both of them 
companions ioined together by equall bands. And therefore 
the wife was not taken out of the head, nor foot, but the (ide 
of ran. Againe, ſuch asare maried,in all things and by turnes 
exerciſe and ſhew both theſe friendſhips, that which is in a 
ſtraigheline io publike ; for a wiſe woman honoureth and rc. 
ſpeteth her husband ; that which is collaterall in private, by 
private familiaritie, This matrimonaall friendſhip is likewiſe 
after another faſhion double and compounded z tor it is(piri- 
tuall and cerporall,which is not in other friendſhips,ſauconly 
in that which is reprooucd by all geod lawes, and by nature 
it ſclfe. Matrimoniall friendſhip then is great, ſtrong ,and puil- 
ſane, There are neverthelefle two or | no things that (ta 
and hinder it, that it cannot atraineto the perfeRion of friend- 
ſhip ; The one, thatthere is no part of mariage free but the 
entrance, for the progretle and continuance thereof is altoge- 
therconltrained, enfarced,I meanein Chriſtian meta 
euery where elſe it is lelle enforced, by reaſen of thoſe di- 
uorcements which are permitted : The other is the weaknelle 
and inſuftciencie of the wife, which can no way correſpond 
to that perfeR conference and communication of thoughts 
and judgements : her ſoule is not ſtrong and conſtant enough 
roenduretheſtraightnelle of a knotſo falt, ſo (rong, (© du- 
rable : itisasifaman ſhould ſow a ſtrong and courſe peece 
ofclothto a ſoft and delicate. This filleth nor the place, but 
vanitheth, and is calily torne from the other, Againe, this in- 
conuenience followeth the friendſhip of maried couples, that 
it is mingled with ſo many other ſtrange matters, children, pa- 
rents of the one ſide and the other, and ſo many other diſtaffe 
bulinetles that doe many times trouble and interrupt aliuely 
affection. 

The third diffinRtion of friendſhip reſpe&eth the force 


z- Of degrees, and intention, or theweakneile and diminution of friend(hip. 


Accordingto this reaſon, there is a two-fold friendſhip, the 


al * 


mixt, and as it were compounded of the other two, whereby | 
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aritie, _ acquaintance : and it hath infinite degrees, one 
more {tri&, intimateand ſtrong than another : and the per- 
fe, which is invilible, and is a Phenix in the world,yca hard- 

ly conceived by _ 

Weeihall knowthem both by confronting them together, 8 
and by knowing their differences. The common may be at- 7% 4ifrrence 
tained ina ſhort time, Of the perfed it is faid, chat wee mult of fieneſtcp 
take long time to deliberate, and chey inuſt cat muck (alt to- poured. 
gether beforeit be perteRted, 

2 The common ts attained, built, and ordered by divers 
profitable and delightfull occalions & occurrents ; and there. 
tore a wiſe man hath ſer downe two meanes to attaine vnto it, 
toſpcakethings pleaſant, and to doe things profitable ; the 
perfe& is acquired by an onely true and lively vertue recipro- 
cally knowen. 

3 Thecommoen may be with and betweene diuers,the per- 

feRt is with one onely, who is another ſelfe, and betweene two 
onely, whoare but one. It would intangleand hinder it (elfe 
amongſt many, for if twe at one time ſhould defirers be ſuc- 
—_ they ſhould requeſt of me contrary ofhces,iftheone 
ſhould commit to my ſecreciea thing that is expedient for an- 
other toknow, what courſe, what order may be kept heerein ? 
Doubtletſe,diviſien isan cacmic to perfeRion, and vnion her 
colen-germaine. . 

4 The cemmon is capableof more and lefle, of excepti- 
ons, reſtraints, and modifications, it is kindled and cooled, 
lubieR to acceſſion and receſlion,likea feuer, accordingtothe 
preſence or abſence, merits, goed deeds, and ſofoorth, The 
_ not (o, alwaies the ſame, marching with an cquall paſe, 

rme, haughtic, and conſtant, 

5 Thecommoen recciucth, and hath need of many rules 
and cautions giuen by the wiſe, wherof one is, to loue withour 
relpe& of pietie, veritic, vertue,, eAmicn v/que ad aras. An- 
other , foto loue as that a man may hate ; {oto hate, as 
that he may likewiſc loue, that is, to hold alwaics the bridle 
in his hand, and notto abandon himſelfe ſo profuſely,that he 
may haue cauſe to repent, if the knotof friendſhip happen 

tovnric, 
Againeto aid and ſuccour atanced without intreatie : fora 
Gg 4 fricad 
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friend is baſhfull, and it coſts him deare, to requeſt that that 
hethinkesto be hisdue, Againe, not to be unportane to hig 
friends, as they that arc alwaies complaining, after the maner 
of women. Now all theſe lel[ons are very wholeſome in ordi- 
narie triendſhips, but haue no place in this (oueraigne and 


e&. 
We ſhall knowthis bettcr by the portrait and deſcription of 


The deſcription perfect friendſhip, which is avery free, plaine, and vniverſall 


of perf 
freendſhup. 


confulion of twoſoules. See heere three words, 1. A contu- 
lion, not only aconiunion, and joining together, as of (olid 
things, which howſocuer they betaltned, mingled, and knit 
together, may beſeparated and knowen apart, For the ſoulcs 
of macs in this pertet amitie are 11 ſuch (ort plunged and 
drowned the one within the other, that they can no more: be 
divided, neither would they, than things liquid that are ming. 
led together, 2. Very trec,and buile vpon the purechoice and 
libertie of the will, without any other obligation,occalion, or 
firange cauſe. There is nothing moretree and voluntary than 
afteRtion. 2. Vouverſall, without any exception of all things, 
goods, honors, judgements, thoughts, willes, life. From this 
vniuerſall and full confulion it proceedeth, thatthe one can- 
not lend or giuetothe other, and there is no ſpeech berwixe 
them of good turnes, obligations, acknowledgements, thank- 
fulnctle, and other the like dutics, which are the nouriſhers of 
common friendſhips, but yet teltimonics of divilion and dit- 
ference, as I know not how to thanke my ſ(elfe for the(cruice 
I doevnto my (clteMeither doth that lovewhichTI bearevnts 
my (elfe increaſe by thoſe ſuccours and helpes Igiue vnto my 
ſclfe, And in mariage it ſelte,to gue ſome reſemblance of this 
diuinc knot,though it cume farre ſhort thereof: donations are 
forbid betweenethe husband and thewife : and if there were 
place for the one togivevnto cheother, heeixrhe giuer that 
giucs cauſeto his friend to expretle and imploy his loue, and 
he receiueth the” gvod turne, that by giuing biades his com- 
panion : for the one and the other ſecking aboue all things 
euen with a greedie delire todoe good to one ancther, he that 
Siucth the occalionand yeeldcth the matter, is he that is libe- 
all, giving chat contentment to his fricud, to ctreRt that 


which he molt delireth, 
Of 


Of this perfe& friendſhip and communion , antiquity 


yeeldertyſome examples , Bloſixs taken for a great friend of £xeepice, 


Tuberims Gy aerho theory condemned rodie , and being asked 
what hee would doefor his{akey andhee anfweringrhat hee 
wouldrefife nothing , it was demanded what he would doe if 
Gracchus ſtould intreat himto fire the Temples 2? To whem 
heanſwered, that Graechws would never intreat ſuch a macrer 
at his hands, but if heſhould he would obey him. A very bold 
and dangerous anſwer. He'might boldly haue (aid, that Grac- 
chu would neuer haverequired ſuch a marter,and that ſhould 
haue beene his anſwer, for according tothis our deſcription, a 
perfe& friend doth not only tully know the will of his friend, 
which might haueſufticed fog ananſiver , but he holdeth in 
his fleeue, and wholy polleſTeth ir. Andin that he added, that 
if Gracchus would haue required it, he would hauedoneit, it 
izas it he had (aid nothing, it neither altereth nor hurteth his 
hrlt anſwer concerning that allurancethat he had of the will 
of Gracchus. T his of willes and judgements., 3, Touching 
goods , There were three friends (this word three is ſome 
impeachmenttro ourrule, and may make vs thinke that this 
- was no perfect amity ) two rich , andone poore charged 
with an old mother, and a daughter to marry ; this man dy- 
ing made his will, wherein he bequeathed to one of his friends 
his mother to be fed and marmrained by him, tothe other his 
daughter, to be marricd by him, enjioyning him withall co 
beſtow vpon hir the beſt dowry that his ability would aftoord 
andif itſhovld happenthat the one of them ſhould die, hee 
ſhould ſubſticrure the ocher. The people made themſclucs 
merry with this Will or Feſtament, the legataries accepred 
of it with great contentment, and cachof them received vnto 
them their legacy, but hee that had taken themother , de. 
parting this lite within fue daies after, the other ſurutuing 
and remayning the (ole vniuerfall inheritour , did carctully 
intertainethe mother, and withina fewdaics after hee marri- 
edin one day his owneand onely daughter, and hir that was 
bequeathed vnto him, dividing betwixt them by cquall porti- 
ons all his goods. The wiſe according to this deſcription 
have judged that the firlt dying , expretſed greatelt loue, 
and was the more liberall , making/his friends his any, 
an 
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and giving them that contentment, as to employ them for 
theſupplic of his wants, 4. Touching life, that hiſtory is ſuf. 
kciently knowen of theſe two friends, whereof the one being 
condemned by the tyrant eq dic at acertaine day and haure, 
he requeſted that giuing baile, hee might in the meage time 
gocand diſpoſe of his domeſticall aftaires, which theryranc 
agreeing vnto vpon this condition, that if he did not returne 
by that time his baile ſhould (uffer the puniſbmene. Thepri- 
{oner delivered his friend, who entered intupriſon vpon as 
condition : and thetime being come, and the friend who was 
the bailerc{oluing to die, his condemned friend failed notto 
offer himſelfe, and ſo quit his friend of that danger, Where. 
at the tyrant being more than aſtoniſhed , and delivering 
them both from death, delired them to recceiue, and to adopt 
him in their friendſhip as a third friend. 


Cray. VIIL 
Of fanh, truſt, treacherie, ſecrecy, 
' Ll men yea the moſt treacherovs know and confeſſe 
The dognity of that faith is the band of humaine (ocicty, the foundation 
Siclay. of all iultice, and that aboue all things it oughtro bereligj- 


ouſly obſcrued. Nibil augnſtuu fide, que waititie fundamentur 
eſt,ner uila res vehementing rempublic am continer (F nitanm, San- 
Fhiſſmmum human peftoru benurm : Nothing 1s more excellent then 
fanth, which is the foundation of inſtice, neuhber dath any thing more 
mnugbtily bridle aud rule the commonwealth and the life of man, It 
u the molt ſacred good mnbe breaſts of men, 
Cie, Ame [oner generals, deny dmg, hommumg, 
| Dua ſe non tellus pacem, now equora norun, 
| Inftutie conſors, tacunmg, mpellore numnen. 
| Borne before Jupiter, of gods and men the grace, 
| Without which neither land, nor ſeas for prace kaxe place, 
Conſort ro Iuftice, in man: breaſt, 
A God-head wottobee 
= Neverthelelle the world is fall of treacheries, There are 
Fidelity re%. bat few thatdoewell and truly keepe their faith. They break 
it diucrs waics, and they ue it not, Sothey find ſome 
pretext and colour thereof, they thinke they are lafe ny 
O 
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Others ſeeke corners, euaſions, ſubtilties ; Zanerm latebr as 
wrie, Now to remoone all the difhculcics, that are in this 


matter, and truly to know how a man ſhould carrie himſelfe, = —_— of 


there are foure con(1derations, wherenhtoall the reft may be * 
referred : The perſons, as well he thargiverb faith, as he that 
receiueth irzthe ſubie whereof the queltion is made, and the 
maner according to which the faith is giuen. 

As nktrolis that giwerh faith, it is neceſſarie that he 


have power to doe it: If he be fubie to another, heecannor - —__ 


ueit, and hauing giuen it withour the Icaue and approbati- 
- of his maſter, - pots effeRt, as itdid well appeare in 
the Tribune Satwrmne and his complices , whe commi 
foorth of the capitoll ( which they had taken by rebellion) 
vpen the faith given by the Conſuls, ſubics, and othcers of 
the Common-weale, were iultly Nlaine. But euery free man 
mult kcepe his faith, how greatand honourable focuer he be: 
yeathe greater heis, the merc he is bound to keepit, becauſe 
heisthe moretreeto giueit, Anditwas wellſayd, That the 
imple word of a prince ſhould be of as great force, as the oth 
of a private man. 

As touching himto whom faith is giuen, whoſecuer hebe, 


4 
it mult carcfully bee kept, and there are but two exceptions He thee rice. 
whichare clcare enough, the one if he received itnor, and webs, 


were not contented with it, but demanded other caution and 
aſſurance, For faith is a ſacred thing, muſt limplic bee recei- 
ued , otherwiſeitis no more faith, nor trull,w hen hoſtages 
aredemanded, (uerties aregiuen z totake gages or cautions 
with faith, is a thing ridiculous. Hee that is held vuder the 
uvard of men, or wals, it heceſcapeand ſaue himſelf isnoe 
Faultie The reaſon ofthat Roman is good : Unit jibi gaiſque 
cred, & habua fides wſans ſibs obligas fidems © fides require fidueci- 
am, & relatina ſn, Entry one wou!d bawe hunſelfe to be credued, 
and fawth gimen buudetb fauth unto bing; : fanthrequweth truit, and 
hae relation the one tothe other. T he other if hauing accepred 
it, hefirſt brake it, Frangens: fidews, fide: frangatur exdens : 
do tz nue non habe; pro Senatore, necego tepro Conſule, With huw 
that breaketh faxth, let faith ale be broken : when tho beldeſt not 
me for a Senator, 1 will not hold thee for Conſull, A treacherous 
man deſerueth not by the law of nature that faith Gander 
cpe 


- 


s 
The ſubielt of 


fauh, 
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keptvnto him, exceptit be «iter an agreement, which cone. 
reth thetreachery and makerth revenge vnlawtull, Now theſe 
two calcsexcepecd. aman mult keepe hisfaith ro whomſoc. 
cuer, to his ſubieftasſhalibeſayd. 2. Toancnemy, winelle 
the at ot« Nth Regwdis, tlie proclamation of the Senat of 
Rome againlt all thoſe that had beene licenced by Pyrobus vp 
on their faith giuentodepart z and Camidtw, who would not 
ſomuch as make vie of thetreachery of anether, but rdcne 
thechildcen otche Falefſions with their malter. 3. Toathecte 
and publicke oftcader,witnetle the tat of Pompey to the pi- 
ratcs and robbers, and of Augnitu to Crocotas. 4. To the c- 
nemics of religion, according to the example of /oſ«e agaialt 
the Gabaomres. But faith ought not ta be given co thele two 
latter, checucs and heretickes ,,or. apottatacs, nor taken of 
them : for wee oug ht noteo capitulate, nor ta-treat wittingly 
of peace andalliance with fuctr &imd of pcople, except it bee 
in extreame necellicie, or for the winning of them to the 
_ orfor the publickegood ;'butbcing giuen it ought to 
e kopr, k | 

As touching thething ſubieRzif it bevriuſt or impolhible, 
a man is quie : and being vniult, tis weltdone tothe from it, 
anda doubletaulteo keepeit. All other exculcs belides theſe 
two, arc of no account, as lotle, damage, diſpleaſure, dif- 
commoduie, dithculric, as the Romances haue mairy tmes 
practiſed, who have rciected many great aduaittages to: a- 
uoid the breach of faith, anbaw ranta wile ate fides antrquier f uit: 
With whomifauth was better accounted. then (6 much profu. 

Touching the maner of giuing faith, there is ſome doube : 
for many thinke thatit it hauc beene cxtorted cither by force 
and fearc, or by fraud and ſudden ſurpriſe,a man is not bound 
vnto it, becauſe in both caſes, he that promiſed hath nota will 
wherebyall things are to be iudged, Others are of a contrary 
opinion : andtoſay the rruth, /oſa4 kept his faith and pro- 
miſe to the Gabaonites, though it were extorted trom him 
by a great ſurpriſe, and falſe intelligence, and it was after- 
wards Jcclared that he did therein what he ought to do. And 
therefore ir ſeemeth that a man may ſay, that where there is 
only a ſimple word and _ epalt,a manis not bound, bue 


if faith or promile giucen bee confirmed and authoriſed by an 


eath, as in the fat;of /o/a«, hee is bound to performe itin re- 
gard-of the name of God : bue yer that it is afterwards in 
judgement to ſeeke meanes to right himſclfe of that cither 
deceit or violence, Faith giuen withan oath, and the inter- 
poſition of the name of God,bindeth morethana imple pro- 
miſe ; and the breach thereof which includeth periury with 
treacherie, is farre worſe. Butto thinketo giue atſurance of 
faith by new and (trange oathes, as many doe, is ſupertiuous 
amongſt honelt men, and vnprobrable, if a man will bee 
diſloyall. The belt way is to ſweare by the eternall God, 
the reucnger of thoſe that vainly vic his name, and breake 


the faith.” 


* Treachery and periury is'in a certaine ſenſe, more baſe - 
& exacrablechan athciſine. The Achcilt that belecueth chere Trecchery inies 
isno God, is not ſo injurious againſt him in thinkingthere ig 7149 G46. 
noGod, as hee that knoweth him, belecucth in him, andin 
mockery and contempt doth periuriouſly abuſe his name, 
Hethar (weareth todecciuce, mocketh God, and fearcth man, 
Itis aleile finneto contemne God, than to mecke him. The 
horrour of treachery and periury cannot bee better deciphe- 
red, than it was by him thac ſaid, It was to giue ateltimony of 
thecontemptof God, and the feare of men, And what thing 
14 wore monltrous than to be acovard with men, and reſo- 
lute and yalorous with God? Treachery is ſccandly the trai- 7+ mas, 
tour and capitall enemy of humaneſociety., For it breaketh 
and deſtroieththe band thereof, and all commerce which de- 
pendeth vpon the word and promiſes of men, which if it faile 
we hauc nothing clſeto lticke vato, 
& To the keeping of faith belongerh the faithfull guard of g 
theſecrets of another,which is a charge full of inconvenience, 7% lope ſecrets 
eſpecially of great perſonages, which though it may wiſely 
be performed, yetit is good tofliethe _p—_ of them, as 
lometimes that Poet gid the (cerets of Lyſamachus, Heethar 
takes into hiscultodie the ſecrets of another, drawes a grea- 
ter trouble vpon him, than he dreams of: for belides the care 
that heetakes vntohimſelfe, to keepe them well, hee bindes 
himſelfe to faine, and to deny his owne thoughts, athing ve- 
irkſometo anobleand generous heart. Neucrthelelle hee 
takes that charge vpon him, mult keepe it religiolly, 
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3 
Fre, diffcculs » 
danger ons. 


4 
The ruloof 


tac «dmennticn jryyardnele, 


. 


androtheend he may do it well, and play the good ſecretary 
he, mult be ſuch a one by nature, not by arte and obligation, 


Cuar. IX 
Ueritie and free admonition. 


| %% ce and hearty admonition isa very wholeſome and ex- 
cellent medicine, and the belt oft.ce of amitic, For to 
wound and offend a little, to profit much, isto loue ſound. 
ly. Itis one of the principall and moſt profitable Euange. 
licall commandements : Sipeccanrrit inte frater twms, corripe 
Llnm, cc, If thy brother ſinne againſt thee, repoue him, Cc. 

All hauc{ometimes need of this remedy, but eſpecially all 
thoſethat arcin proſperity, for it is a very hard'thing eo/ bee 
happic and wife together, And princes who lead alife(o pub- 
Ickeand are tofurniſh themſelucs with ſo many things, and 
haueſo many things hid from them, cannot (ee nor vader- 
ſand, bur by the eyes and cares of another. And therefore 
they haue great need of aduertiſements, otherwiſe they may 
chaunceto runae (trange and hard fortunes, if they bee noe 
very wile, 

This office is vadertaken by very few ; There arcrequired 
thereunto (asthe wile afirme) chree things, judgement or dif+ 
cretion, couragious libertic, amitie and tidelitie. Theſe are 
_— and mingled together, but tew there are that docit, 
for teare of offending, or want of rru* amity,and of thoſe that 
do it,few there are that know how todocit well. Now if itbe 
ill gone, like a medicincill apphed, it woundeth withour pro. 
bt, and producerhaln.oft theſame effet with griefte,that Hat- 
tcry dothwith pleaſure. Tobecommended, and to be repre- 
hended vnfirtingly and to (ſmall purpoſe, is the (elfe-ſame 
wound, anda matter alike faultiein him that doth in, Verity 
how nobleſocuer it be, yet it hath not this priviledge, to bee 
imployed atall houres and inall faſhions. A whollome holy 
reprehenlion may be vitioully applied. 

Thecounſels andcantions for a man well to gouerne him- 
ſelfc heerein (i is to bee vnderllood where there is no great 

amiliaritieconfidence, or authority and power, 
tor inthelſe caſesth.re is aoplace for thecarcfull CY 
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of cheſe rules following ) are theſe: 1. Toobſcrue place and 
time z that it bee neither in times nor placesof fcalting and 
great ioy, for that were (as they ay) to troublerhe feaſt ; nor 
of ſorrow and aducrlitie, for that were apointof holtilitie, 
and the way to make an end of all ; that is rather a fit time to 
ſuccour and comfort aman. Crudels mre adwerſa, obinrgatio, 
damnare eft ebiurgare, ciom auxilio off opus, Chiding us crnell in 
adverſite, to Chide is to condemne , when helpe is nec tl. King 
Perſews (eeing him(elfe thus handled by twootk his familiar 
friends, killed them both. 2, Not to reprehend all things in- 
differently, not ſmall and light offences, this were to be enui. 
ous, and an importunate, ambitious reprchender z not great 
and dangerous, which a man of himſelfe doth ſufficiently 
feele, and fearcs a worſe puniſhmeut to come, this were to 
make a man thinkehee lies in wait tocatch him. z. Secretly 
and not before witnelle,tothe end he make bim not aſhamed, 
asit hapacdto a young man,who was ſo much abaſhed , that 
he was reprehended by Pyrbageras, that he hanged himlclfe. 
And Plxtarchis of opinion,that it was for this caule that Alc- 
xander killed his friend Chrws, becauſe hereprehended him in 
companie : but eſpecially that itbeenor before thoſe whoſe 
good opiaion hethat is reprehended delireth to retaine , and 
with whom hee delires to continue hiscredie, as before his 
wifc, his children, his diſciples, 4. Out of a fumphe carelcile 
natureand freedome of heart,without any particularintereſt, 
or pallion of the mind, be it never ſolitle. 5. Tocomprehend 
himſelfe in the ſame fault,and rovſegenerall termes, as, Ve 
forget ourſclues 5; Whatdoe wethinke of? 6. Fo begin with 
commendations,and to end with proffers of ſeruice aud help, 
this tempercth thetartnes of corredion, and giues a better 
entertainment: Such and ſuch a thing becomes you welt, bur 
not fo wel {uch and ſuch athings 7, To expretſethe fault with 
berter words than the nature of the offence doth require; as, 
You haue not beenaltogether well adviſed ; in ſteed of, You 
haucdonewickedly: Recgive not thiswoman into your com- 

anic,for ſhe wil vndo youzin ſteedof, Allure hir not, perfwade 

er 110t to yeeld to your delires,, for thergby you will vadoe 
yourſelfe: Enter notinto diſpute with ſuch amanzin ſteed of, 
Quarrel notgenuienorſucha man. 8. The alnoakion bet 
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ended, benot preſently gone, but ſtay and fall into ſome other 
common and pleaſant diſcourſe, | 


| CRAP. 
| Of flatterie, lymg, and <ſſomalation, 

' | Far rg is a very dangerous poiſon to cuecry F_—_ 
Fatterie a þ r. erſon, and almoſt the only cauſe of the ruine of a prince 
rw and the ſtate : it is worſe than falſe witnellſe, which corrup- 

* tethnetcheIudge, but deceiucth him onely, cauſing him to 
giuea wicked (entence again(t his will and judgement: but flat- 
| tcrie corrupteth the judgement , 'enchanteth che ſpirit, and 
% makes him vnapt to befarther inſtructed inthe truth. Andif 
a petney be once corrupted by flatterie, itnecetlarily follow- 
eththatall that are about him, if they will live in grace and 
fauour, mult be flatterers. Itis dierdore athing as pernicious 
as truth is excellent, for it is the cotruption of truth, It isalſo 
avillanous vice of a baſe beggerly miad, as foule and ill beſce- 
ming a man, as impudencie a woman. Ft matirona meretrici 
diſþar eru at, diſcelor, infids ſeurre diftabit amicuq : Lyoke bow 
different and wnlike a modei} matron 1 to an impudent harler, (+ 
farre diſtant is a friend = afaithleſſe iefler, Flatterersarelike- 
wiſecomparedto harlots, ſ@rcerers, oile-(cllers, to woolfes 
and F2t! wot faith, That a man were better fall among crowes 
than flatterers, 

2 Thereare twoſorts of people ſubiet to be Hattered, that 
Eſpecially ts» isto (ay, ſuch as never want people to furniſh them with this 
ewe ſertzef kind of merchandize, and calily ſuffer ghemſelues to be taken 
peopie, by it ;that is toſay, princes, with whom wicked men get credit 


thereby ; and women, for there is nothing ſo proper and orgi- ., 


nary to corrupt the chaſtity of women,then to feed and enrer- 
tainethem with their owne commendations., 

Flatterieis hardly auoided, and it isa matter of difficultic 
Hardly aui. to be preferucd from it, net on to #owen by reaſon of their 
«ed. weaknelle, and their'natures full bF vanitic and deſirous of 
praiſe, and to princes, becauſethey aretheir kinsfolke, friends, 
principall officers, whom they cannot auoid , that profeile 

this myſterie ; ( Alexander that great king and philoſopt 
could not defend himlelfe from it, and there js trot any private 
mail 
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man that would noe yeeld much more vnto it than kings,it he 
were daily affaulted and corrupted by (ſuch baſe rafcail fart of 

le as theyare) but generaily vaca all z yea to the wiſcht, 
[oh by reaſon of the ſweernetle thereof, in fach fort, thac 
m—_ man withftand it, yetitpleaferh, and though he op- 
pole himſelfe againſt ir, yer hee never ſhutterbvit quite out of 
doores : vade [ape excluſa nom/ſimerecipiaur 1 though often reie- 
Hed, yet at laſt receined: and becauſe of the hypocrilie thereob, 
whereby it is hardly difcouered : for itis ſo welt counterfrited 
andcouered with the viſage of amirie, chat it is nocabe marter 
todiſcerne it, , 


[tvfurpeththe offices, it hath the voice, it carieth the name 7 imitat-e>b 
andcounterfait thereof ſoartiticially, that you will fay that it <*4 rſemblerh 
ks theſame. It (tudjeehvrocomtentand pteale, ithonoreth and 52s 544 # 


commendeth, It bulieth irſelfe much and cakes mucts paines 
to doe ſervice, it accommodateth it (elfe to the willesand hu- 
mours of men : What more? It takes vponit even the highelt 
and mult proper point of amitie, which is to chide, and 
roreprchend. To-be briete, a flarterer will ſeeme co exceed 
inlove him that he flattereth, whereas contrariwiſe, there is 
nothing more oppolitevneo loue, not detraction, not iniurie, 
noe profeiled enmitie: It is the plague and poiſon of crucami- 
tic ; they are altogether incompatible, =on _ w4 /ixwied angico 
& adulatore wth : Thou canſt not ve me together both for a frund 
and a ſlatterer, Better are the ſharpe admonitions of a triend, 
than the kitles of a flatterer, Melioras vuinera diligent is, quears 
#ofcmla bl andientre. 

Wherfore notto miſtake it, [et vs by the tre piſture ther. 


4 
of, find out the meanesto know it, and to diſcerneit from true The deſcription 


amitie, 1, Flatterie reſpeFerh for the molt part it owne parti <*4 


cular benefit, and thereby it is knowen ; but true friendſhip ;  orem__— 


{eeleth not the good of itſelfe. 2. The Hlatterer is changeable 
and divers-in his judgements, like wax, or alooking-glalle 
that receiucth all formes : He is a Camel1on, a Polypus : faine 
to praileor diſpraiſc,and he will doe thelike, accommodatiog 
himſelfe tothe minde of him hee flattereth. Atriend is firme 
and conſtane. 3, Hee carrieth himſclfe too violently and am- 
bitiouſlyin all that hee doth, in the view and knowledge of 
him hee flattereth, ever prailingand offering his ſcruice. No» 
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warns amicitiam, ſed preterit. He doth not anvicate friendſtip, 
bus paſſe by it. He hath no moderationin hisoutward ations, 
contrariwiſe inwardly hee hath no affeion, which are 
conditions quitecootrarie to a. true friend, . 4 Hee yeeldeth 
and alwaies giucth the victorie to him hee flattereth, alwayes 
applauding him, hauing no other endthantoplcaſe, inſuch 
ſortthat he commendeth al and more than all,yea ſometimes 
to his ownecolt, blaming and humbling himſelfelikeawreft. 
ler, that {toopeth the better to overthrow his companion. A 
friend goes roundly to worke, cares not whether he hauethe 
firſt or the ſecond placgz and reſpeReth not ſo much how hee 
may pleaſe, as how hee may profit, whether it bee by faire 
meanes, or by foule, as a good Phylitian vſerth to doe tocure 
his patient, 5. A flatterer ſometimes vſurpeth the liberty of a 
. friend toreprehend ; but it is with the left hand and vatoward» 
ly.: For he ſtaies himſclfe at (mall and light matters that are 
not worthy .reprehenſion, faining want of knowledge of any 
zbutyethewill be cudeand rough enough in the cen» 

uring ot the kindred andſervants of him he flarrerech, as fai- 
ling much in that duty they ſhould doe vnto him. Or he fai, 
os. to haue vnderſ{tood ſome light accuſations againſt him, 
andthat he could not be quiet vntill he knew the truth there- 
of; andif. it fall out that he that is flattered deny them, or ex- 
cuſe himſelfe, hetaketh occalion tocommend him che more, 
I was much altoniſhed at it ((aith hc) and I could not belceuc 
it, for Ice the contrarie, For how ſhould I thinkethat you 
will take from another man, when you giueall that is your 
owne, and take more care to giue than to take ? Or at lealt- 
wiſe he will make his reprehenlion toſerue his turne, that hee 
way Hatter the better, telling him that he takes not care e- 
naugh of himſelfe, heis not (paring enough of his perſon and 
preſence lo nece(larieto the common-weale, as once a Send- 
tout did co 7iberws in afull Scnat, but with an ill ſcat anda 
badſucceile. 6. Finally, to conclude ina word, africnd al- 
waycs reſpeteth , procurcth, and attempteth chat which is 
reaſon, and honeſty, and dutic ; the Hatterer that which be. 
longseo pallion and pleaſure, and that which is already a ma» 
lady in che mind of him chat is Hattered. And therefore hee 
is a proper iaftrument tor all things that belong entre 
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and licentious libertie, and not for that which is honeſt or 
painfull and dangerous. Heis like anape, who being vnhie for 
any other ſcruice, as other bealts are, (crues for a play-game 
and to make ſport. ' 

A neereneighbour andallianceto flattcrie is lying, a baſe s 
vice ; and thereforeſaid an ancient Philoſopher, T hat it was ®f !ying,, the 
the part of ſlauestolie, of freemen to ſpeakethetruth, For n_— gy 
what greater wickedneſle is there , than for a. man to behie ; 
his owneknowledge 2 The firſt ſteppe to the corruption of 
good maners is the baniſhmentof truth, as contranly, ſaith 
Pinder, To betruc isthe beginning of vertue. It 15 likewiſe 
pernicious to humaneſocictic, Weearenot men, nather can 
weknitand ioine together in humane ſocictic, as hath beene 
faid, ifthis be ing. Doubtletde filence i124 more ſociable, 
thanvntrue ſpeech, It a lic had but ane vidage.as truth, haqh, 
therewere ſome remedie for it 3 for weewould takethe cons 
trarie to that which a herſpeaketh to bee theeertame truth, 
Butchecontrary:to truth- hath a red thouland figures, 
andan indefinite and vnliraited field: Thatwhich ig good,that 
is toſay, vertue and veritic is finiteand certaine, becauſe there 
is but one way to the marke : That which is ewill, chat is to 
ſay, vice and errour, and lying is infinite and vricertaine, be- 
cauſe there are a thouſand waies to mitlethe marke. Doubt- 
lefle ib men knew the homourgot lying, they would purlue, it 
with ſword and fire. And therefore ſuch as hauethe charge of 
youth are with all in{tance and diligence to hinder it, and to 
withſtand the fir(t birth and progreile of this vice, as likewiſe 
of opinatiuc ob(tinacie, and that in time, for they neuer leaue 


groving, 2h 

There is likewiſe a cellered and diſguiſed lie, which is hy- 6 
pocrilie and diſfimulation(a notable qualitie of Courtiersand 0f bypecriſie, 
10 as great credit among(t themas vertue)theviceof licentious 
and baſe mindes,for a manto diſguiſe and hide himſeltevnder 
a maske, as not daring to (hew himſelfe to be that which he is, 
it isa cowardly and (eruile humour. 

Now kee that makes profeſlion of this goodly myſterie, 7 
lives.in great painc, for it isa great ynquietneiſe for a man to 7he 4:fculria 
endevourtoſeeme other than that hee is, and to; hayean cie **"*% 
ynto himſclte, for feare let he ſhould be dilcouercd. It is a 
Hh 3 torment 


8 
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torment for a man to hide his oxnenature,to be difcouered,a 
confulion. T hereis nofuch pleafureas to liye according to 
hisnature, and it isbetrertobe letle elteemed andro liueo. 
penly, than to take ſo much paines to counterfait and liue 
vndera Canopic ; ({o excellent and fo noble a thing is free. 
dome. 
But che myſtericof cheſekind of menis butpoore , for dif. 
vndiſcouered, according to 
thatſaying, Things fained and violent durenorlong , and 
the reward of ſuch le 3, thatno man will truſt them, 
nor give them credit whenthey (peakethe truth , forwhat- 
ſocuer coines from them is held for apocryphall and moc- 
kerie. 

Now heere is need-of indifierendic and wiſdorae, Forif 
nature be defortmed;vitious aridoftenfine toanorher, it muſt 
bee conſtrained , androſpeakeberter, correfted, Thereisa 
difference berweene liuing treely and careleſly, Againe, a 
can mat not abvaies all hee knowes, : that is a follic, 
—_—_ he/{peaketh,' lerirbee that which hee thin 

There are two ſorts of peoplein whom diſſimulation is ex- 
cuſable, yea ſometimes requilite , but yet for divers reaſons, 
that iveo fay , in the Prince for the publike benefit, andrhe 

ood and peace of himfelfeor rhe ſtate , as before hath been 
id ; and in women for the conveniencicthercof, becauſe an 
ouer free and bold libertie becomes them not', butrather in- 
clinesto impudencie. Thoſe (mall diſguiſements, fained ca- 
riages, __ which well befit their ſhametaftneiTeand 
modeſtic, deceiue none but tooles, beſeeme them welland de- 
fendtheir honors. But yer it is a thing which they are not 
ro take great painesto learne, becauſe -hypocnilie is naturall 
inthem, They are wholy made for it, and they all makevſc 
of it,and too much, their vilage, their veſtments, their words 
countenance, laughter, weeping z andthey prattice itnot on- 
ly towards their husbands living, but after their deathtoo, 
They faine great ſorrow, and many times inwardly laugh. 
Iattantins marent que minus dolent, They munerue in ſhew , that 
griene but lirtle, 
CHnar 
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Of Benefus, obligation and thankefulneſſe, 


TE ſcience and matter of benefits or good turnes,and the 
thankfull acknowledgment of the obligation, ative and 
paliue is great,of great vie, and very ſubtile.Itisthat wherein 
wee faile molt, encither know how todoe good, nor to 
be thankfull for it. Ir ſnould ſeemethat the grace as well of 
the merit,as of the acknowledgementis decaied, and reuenge 
and ingratitude is wholly in requeſt, ſo much more ready 


and ardent are wee therevnto, Grate oners eft, vitw in quettu To, _.. 
habectur : alt ins marie quam merita deſcendant : Thankefulneſſe is Senec. 


a burthen , reuenge is accounted for gaine : Ininries ſinke deeper 
thandeſerts. Firlt then we will ſpeake of merit and good deeds, 
where we will comprehend humanitie,liberalitic,almes deeds, 
and their contraries,inhumanitie,crueltie : and afterwards of 
obligation, acknowledgement, and torgettulactle, or ingrati- 
tude and reuenge, 

Gud, nature and reaſon, doe invite vs to doegood, and to 


deſerue well of another ; God by his exarnple,and his nature, An exhortation 
which is wholly good; neither dowe know any better meanes ** good worker 
hos to imitate God , walla re proprixa ad Det naturam acceds *. divers 168+ 


mit, quam beneficentia. Deus oft mortalem ſuecurrere mortals ; a 
In nothing we come neerer to the nature of God,than in doing good, 
It is of God that ons mortall man ſuccoureth another. Nature, 
witnetleth this one thing, that cuery one delightch to ſee 
him, to whom hee hath donegood : it beſt agreeth with na- 
ture, nibil tram /ecundun naturam, quam wnare con,ortens natn- 
re, Nothing is more agreeable to nature, than to help him that par- 
toketh of the ſame nature. It is the worke of an honeſt and ge- 
nerous man to doe good, and to deſerue well of another, yea 


to leeke occalions therevntog/iberalis etram dands canſas querit. Ambeol 


It is the part of a hiberall man euen to (eeke occaſions of giuing. 
Aadit is ſaid, that good bloud cannot lye, nor faile at anecd, 
It isgreatnelle to giue, baſenelſetotake, Beatins eff dare quans 
accypere, [t 1; better th give then tor#ceme. Hethat giveth honou- 
reth himſelfe,makes himſelf malter oucr the recciuer,he that 
Hh 3 takes 


2 
-— profiting and by plealing bim : for the firſt a man is _—_ 
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takes (clles him(clfe, He, ſaith one, that kirſt inuented benefits 
or good turnes, made ſtockes and manaclesto tie and capti- 
uatc another man, And therefore diuers haverefuſed to take, 
leſt they ſkould wound their libertic, eſpecially from thoſe 
whom they would not louc, and be beholding vnto,according 
to thecounſell of the wiſe, which aduiſcth a man not to receiue 
any thing from a wicked man, [clt hee bethereby bound vito 
him. Ceſar was woont to ſay, thattherecameno ſound more 
plealing vnto his. eares, than praiers and petitions : Itisthe 
mot of greatnelle, Aske mee, /nwoca me m die tribulationte ( e. 
ruam te ) & honorificabis me : Callypon me in the day of tribulation 
{and [ will delmer thee) and thou ſpalt glorifie me. It151:kewiſe 
the moſt noble, and honourable vie of our meancs or ſub. 
ſtance, which ſolong as wee huld and poſleſle them privately, 
they carrie with them baſe and abie& names, houlſen, lands, 
money, but being brought mta light, and emploicd to the 
good and comfort of another, they are eaobled,v:ith new and 
glorious titles, benehts, liberalities, magnificences. Ir is the 
belt, and moſt commodious imploiment that may be : Ars 
qu:ſtuoſiſſima, optims negots io, whereby the principall isallu- 
red, and the profit js very great. And toſay thetruth, a man 
hath nothing that is truly h's owne, but that which hee giucs, 
for that which hee retaines, and keepesto himſelfe, benefits 
neither himſelfe, nor another ; and if he employ them other- 
wiſe, they conſume and diminilh, paſſe thorow many dange. 
rous accidents, and at laſt death it ſelfe. But that which is gi- 
uen, it can never periſh, neuerwax old. And therefore Mare, 
Antony being beatendowne by fortune, and nothing remai- 
ning to him, but his power todic, cried outthat hee had no- 
thing, but that which hee had giuen : Hoc habeo quodcungue 
dedi, And therefore this ſweet, debonaire, and readie will to 
doe good vuto all, is aright cxcellent and honorablething in 
all reſpects ; ascontrarily, there is not a more baſe and dete- 
ſtable vice, more againlt naturc, than crueltic,for which cauſe 
it is called inhumanitie, which proccedeth from a contrary 
cauſe, tothat of bountie and beneties, thatis to ſay, daſtardly 
cowardlinetle, as hath beene ſaid, 

Thereis atwo-fold manerof doing good vnto another,by 
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and' eſteemed ; for the ſecond beloved, The firlt is farre the 
berter, it regarderh the neceſliticand want of a man, itisto 
play the part of a father and true friend. Againe,there are two 
ſorts of bountics as good turnes, the one are duties, that pro- 
ceedoutof a naturall or lawfull obligation; the other are me. 
rits and free, which proceed out of purcattetion:; Theſe 
ſeeme the more noble,nevertheletle it the other be done with 
attention and afteion , though they bee dutics, yet they are 
excellent. 

Thebenefit and the merit 1snot properly that, that is gi- 
uenis (cen, ts touche ; thisis burthe grotle matter, the marke, Jawerd nd 
the ſhew thereof, bur it is the _ will. That which is out- 1949414 bene. 
ward is many times but ſmall , that which is inward very”"* 
great ; for this hath commonly with ita kind of hunger and 
attetion, and is alwaies ſeeking occaſions todoe good; Ie gi- 
weth ſo much as itcan,and what is needfull,forgetring itowne 
benehr, im beneficio hoc ſuſpiciendunm quod alteri dedit , ablaturis 
ſhi, viilutatis ſue oblitns, In a benefit this is to be conſidered , that 
what he giueth to another, he taketh away from ws.” being for. 
getfull of his owne profir, Contrarily where the gift is great,the 
grace may be ſinall ; for it is commonly given with an ill will, 
with an expeQation of much intreatic, and leaſureenough to 
conlider whether hee maygiueit orno. T hisisto maketoo 
great preparationtherevnto,and too great vſc thereof,to giue 
it rather to himſelfe, and his ambition, than tothe good and 
necellitie of the receiver, Againe that which is outward may 
incontinently vanilſh,that which is inward remainefirme:T he 
hibertie, healch, honor, which isto beegiuen,may all at an in- 
ſtant, by ſome accident or other, be taken away, the benefit 
nevertheletſe remaining entire, 

The adviſements whereby a man ſhould direct himſelfe, 4 
in his bountics and benefits hee be{toweth, according to the Rules of bene- 
rules and inſtruction of the wiſe, are theſe : Firſt, rowhom Þ* 
mult heegiue ? toall ? It ſeemeth that to doe good vnto the ** —_ 
wicked and vnworthy, is at one inſtant to'comthit many 
faults, for it brings anillnamevpon the giver, entertaineth 
and kindleth malice, giues that which belongs to vertue and 
merit, tovicealſo, Doubtleſſe free and fauorable graces are 
noe dac, butto the good and worthy ;butinatime of neceſli. 

Hh 4 tie, 
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- tic, and inageneraliticall incommon. In theſe two caſes the 


wicked and vngratefull haue a part, itthey be in neceſlitic, of 
if they be inſuch fort mingled with the good, that the one 
can hardly receiue witl.out the other, For it is better to doe 
good to thoſe that are vnworthy , for their lakes that are 
good, than to depriuethe good for their ſakes that are euill, 
So doth God good vntoall, heſuffereth theſunne to ſhine, & 
the raine to fall indifferently vpon all-Bur yet his ſpeciall gitts 
he giucth not but cothoſe whom he hath choſen for bis ; xox 
eſt bonum ſurere panem filiorum & proycere cambus : multum x. 
fert utrum ali quem non ea cludas an el7as, It ;* mor 700d totakethe 
chillrens bread, and caſt it unto dogs : It w 10 /ttle purpoſe whether 
thaw exclude ſome one, or chooſe kim. At a ncede therefore, 
in atimeof affliction and neceflitie we mult do good vnto all, 
hommibus proaeſſe natura mbet, vbicung, homimni ben: ficto locus, 
Nature commandeth to doe good unto men, whenſoeer oportunut , 
25 offered to beneft them, Nature, and humavitieteach vs, to re- 
eardandtooffer our (clues vnto them, that ſtretch out their 
armes vntovs, and not vnto thoſe that turne their backs to- 
wardsvs ; rather vnto thoſe to whom we may doe good, than 
vnto thoſe that are able rodoe good vntovs. It 1s the part 
of a generous mind to take part with the weaker hide, toluccor 
the atHited, and to hclpeto abate the pride and violence of 
theconquerour, as { he/onts once did, thedaughter and wife of 
a king, whoſe father and husband being at variance and wars, 
one againlt the other, whenſocuer hir husband had got the 
better againlt hir father, like a good daughter ſhee followed 
and (erued hir father inall things, in his afflitions ; but the 
chance turning, and hir father getting the maltrie, like a good 
wife, ſneturned to hir husband, and accompanied him in bis 
hardelt fortunes. 

Secondly, he mult doegood willingly and cheerefully, nou 
ex triſtitia aut necrſſirate ; bularemy datorem dilign dews : Bus e5t 
gratum, quod opus eft, frultro offeras, Not with dsſcontext, or ont of 
neceſſirie God lowerh acheerefull giver : that ts twice acceptable, 
that 1s needfull, and offered ofthime owne accord, not (uttering 
himſelfeto be oucr-intreated, and importuncd ; other»1icit 
will neuer be plcafing ; Nemo libenter deber quod xon accepujed 
expreſfr ; No man receinerh with that thanktwines when 1 1s not 


willingly 
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willingly giuen, but wrung out by importunity . T hat which is yeel- 
ded by force and intreatieatiid praiers is dearely (old ; non rwlit 

atis quti accepit rogans, imo mbil charing emitur, tans quod pre. 
cibus. He bath it not freely, which receiueth by imtreaty, yea no- 
thing is dearer benght, then that which « had byearneſt ſrt; Hee 
that prayeth and intreateth;, humbleth himſelte, contetlerh 
himſclte an mfcriour, couereth his face with ſhame honoreth 
him whom he intreateth:wherupon ( ſar waswont to (ay,after 
he had ouercome Pompey, T hat he lent not his cares more wil. 
lingly,nor took ſo much contentin any thing,as to be intrea- 
ted, wherby he gavea kind of hopevnto all,cuen his enemics, 
that they ſhould obtain whatſocuer they ſhould requelt. Gra- 
ces arelilken veltments, tranſparent, free,and nor con{trained. 

Thirdly, ſpeedily and readily , This ſeemes to depend 


G 
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will w herewith they are beſtowed ; Now hee that [taycs long 
before he ſuccour and giue, ſeemesto haue beene along time 
vnwilling to doe it, q#4 tarde fect, dinrnoluit,, As contrariiy, a 
readinetle heercin dobleth the benche : bus dat, qui celeriter, 
Hee gureth race, that gimeth quick/y. T hat indifterency and 
careletle regard, whcrher it be done, or not done, that is vied 
heerein, is not approued by any, but impudeat perſons. Dili- 
gence mult be vſed inall peints, Heereinthenthere isa hue- 
fold maner of proceeding, whereof three are reproued ztore- 
fuleto doe a good turne, and that ſlowly roo, is a double iniu- 
rie:to refuſe (peedily, and to give (lowly, arc almolt one;And 
ſome there arethat are le{le ottended with a quick denial; M6 
nus decypituer «xi nenatur celeriter, He is leſſe decemed that ts ſoone 
demed, T hebclt waythen is, to giue ſpeedily ; but that which 
15 molt excellent,is, to anticipate the demand, to preucnt the 
ncceſſitic and the detire, 

Fourthly, without hope of reſtitution, this is that wherein 


the force aid vertue of a benefit doth principally confilt, It it 4 7” ch1nr hope 


bee a vertne, it is not mcrcenarie : txnc ett virtus dare beneficia ef. 


nonredit:ira, Then it ts vertue to beftow bent firr,when they expett 
noreqsail, Abeneht is letle richly beſlowey, where chere is 
aretogradation and reflexion; but whenthere is no place !or 
requitall, yeait is not knoxen from whence the good turne 
counncth,thereit is inittruc lultreandylorie, Ita ian looke 

atrcr 
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after the like he will giue lowly and to few, Now itis farre 
berter to renounce all (uch _ of like returnes, than to 
ccalſeto merit,and co do good ; for whilel(t a man ſeeketh after 
that ſtrange and accidentall payment, he depriucth himſelfe 
of che true and naturall, which is that inward 1oy and comfort 
he recciueth in doing good. Againe, he mult not betwicein- 
treated for onething, Todoewrong,is in itſclfe a baſe and a+ 
bominable thing, and there needs no other thing to difſwade 
a man from it : ſoto deſeruewell of another, is an excellent 
and honorablething, andeh:cre ncedsno other thing to in. 
flamea mantoit, And in aword, it is not to do good to look 
after a like returne, itis to make merchandize & profitthere. 
of : Noneſt beneficium, quod in quattumn mittuur. That unot 4 
ben*fit that is ginen for gaine. A man (houlJ notconfound and 
mingletogether ations (o divers : dem beneficia, nonfenere. 
mus. Letvs pine benefits, but not for ſwrie, It 13 pitic but ſuch 
men ſhould bedeceived that hope aſter ſuch requitals: dignws 
eſt decips qui de recipiendo cogutaret, cum, daret. He is worthue to 
bedeceined, who looketh for a recompence of that he gane. She is 
no honeſt woman who cithcr for teare, or the —_ to in- 
Hame, orto drawa man on, refuſeth : que qua non licust nou 
dedu, ip/a dedut, She who hath not ginen bur conſent becauſe ſyee 
could not ſul doe ut, hath notwithſtanding conlented, Yo hee de- 
ſerues nothing that doth good, to recciue good againe. Gra- 

ccs are pure virgins, without hope of returne, ſaith Heſiedxs. 
Fiftly, te dogood in a proportion an{werable tothe delire 
of a man, and as it may be acceptable to himthat recciuerh it, 
tothe end he may know and find, that itis truly intended and 
donevmohim, Concerning which point, youare to know, 
that there are two forts of benefits, the one arc honorable to 
the perſon that receiueth, and therefore they ſhould be done 
publickly : The other are commodious, ſuch as fuccour the 
want, weakenelle, ſhame, or other necetliric of che receuer, 
Theſe areto be donefſecretly yeaif need bee, that hee ouly 
may take noticethat recciucth them zand if itbe fit, the recci- 
ucr ſhould not know from whence they come (becauſe it 
may bee hee is baſhfull, and the knowledge thereof may dil. 
courage him fromraking, though his needs bee great) it is 
good and expedicnt tocouceale icfrom him,and _ w_ 
encirc 
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benefit to drop into his hand, as it were vnawares. It is e- 

hehe benefaor know it, and his owneconſcience ſerue 
him for a witneile, which is better than if he had a thouſand 
lookers on. 

Sixtly, without the hurt and offence of another, and the 
preiudice of iuſtice: to doe good not doing ewill : To giueto 
oneatthe charge of another, isto ſacrifice the lonne in the 
preſence of the tather, ſaith a wile man, 

Seuenthly , wiſely. A man may be ſometimes hindercd 
from anſwering demaunds and petitions, trom retuling or 
yeelding vnto them, Thus difhcultic proceedcth from the 
ewill ature of man, eſpecially of the petitioner, who vexcth 
hinvelfe coo much inthe enduring of a repulle, be it ncuer(o 
iuſt and reaſonable. And this is the reaſon why ſomepromile 
and agreetoall (ateltimome of weaknelle) yea, when they 
haue neither power, nor will to performe, and referriag the 
avoiding of this ditkcultic tothe very point of the execution, 
they hope that many things may happen that may hinder 
and troublethe performanceof their promiſe, and ſorhinke 
toquit chemlclues of their obligation ; or if it fall out there be 

ueltion made thereof, they find excuſcesand auoidances,and 
ofor thattimecontent the petitioner. Burnoneot all this is 
to beallowed, for a man ought notto promiſe or agree toauy 
thing, but tothat which he can, will, and oughtto performe, 
And finding hir(clte betweene theſe tuo [traits and dangers, 
either of a bad promuſe, becauſe it is either vniult, orill beht- 
ting, or an abſolute deniall, u hich may ſtirrevp ſome (edi- 
tion, or miſconceit, thecounſell is, that hee ſaluc chis matter 
cither by delayiugtheanſwere, or mſuch ſort compoling the 
-promiſe in ſuchgenerall and doubtfull termes, that they bind 
nota man preciſely to the performance thereof. But heere 1s 
craft and (ubtilcie, farre differene from true freedome, but this 
_— of the pctitioner is the cauſethereof, and hee deſcr- 
UCcten it. 

Eightly, it mult proceed from a manly heart, and hartie 
afteftion, howo ſums, humani 4 me nihil ahenum puts, [ am 4 man, 
and ] think nothing belonging 1nto man ſtrange unto me, eſpecially 
towards thoſe that are atflicted andinwant, and this is that 
which wee call mercie. They that haue not this attecton, 
p | 5p 28k 
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4p & immanes arcinhumanc, and cary the marks of diſho4 
neſt men. But yetthis mult proceed from a (trong, conſtant, 
and generous, not a ſoft, effeminate, and troubled minde: for 
that is a vitious pallion, and which may fall into a wicked 
minde, whereof 1n this place wee haue aircady fpoken : for 
there is a goo and an cuill mercie. A man mult ſuccour the 
afflicted, not afflifting himſelfe, and applying the euill vato 
himſclte, derra@t nothing from equitie, aud honour; for God 
ſaich,that we mult not haue pitic of the poore in iudgment ; 
and ſo God and his Saints are (1id to ve merciful and pitifull, 

Niathly,it mult be without boaſting, and ſhew, or publike 
proclamation thereof, tor this 1s a kinde of reproch : Theſe 
kindeot vaur ts doe not onely take away thegrace,but thecre- 
dit, and make a benefit odious, hoc eſt in 041m beneficia perdu. 
cere. Andinthis(enſecit is fatd, that a benetaRor mult forget 
his good deeds. 

Hee mult continuethem, and by new benehrs confirme, 
and rcnue the old, (this inuitcth the whole world to loue 
him, and tofccke his loue) and never repent him(clte of the 
Gd, howſocuer it may (ceme, that he hath calt his {ecd vpon 
a barraine and vathanktull ground , beneficy tw erram infelici- 
tas placeat, nuſquam hec vox , veliem non feciſſe. Let exen the i 


Ay 


ſucceſſe of thy good deed; pleaſe thee : newer hae this inthy month, 


[ would I had not done un. An vuthankefull man wrongs 
none but himſelfe, and a good turne isnot loſt by his ingra- 
titude; It isa holy conſecrated thing that cannot be violated, 
nor extinguiſhed by the vice of another, Andit isno reaſon 
becauſe another is wicked , that therefore a man ſhould ceale 
to bee good , orcontinuehisothce : andethat which is more, 
the worke of a noble and generous heait is to contivueto 
doe well, to breake and to vanquith the malice and ingrati- 
tudeof another man, and to mend his manners , oprum wirs 
& ingentis animi eft tamdin ferre ingratum, donec feceru gra- 
tum : vincit males pertinax bonitas, The beſt men and generous 
mindes will beare ſolong with an -mgratefullperſon vntill wah their 
g90dnes they ſhall wake him grateſul;per/eucring goodnes ouercome- 
meth the emill, ; , 
Laſtly,notto trouble, or importune the recciuerin the fru- 


ition thereof, as they doc who having giuen an honor , .” an 
| office 


Of lengfnr, cbigation ad chettb/aln;/oe. (By 
ofcetoa man, will afterwards exconte. it themiclues-z or at 
jcaſtwiſc procure them one good , thatthey ;may reape anc- 
therthemſthies. He that is the necryuer, owghtnoe to endure 
this,and therefore ta nat vetharnkiyJ} ; andthe henetactor de- 
faceth the benefit, and cancelleththe ebligation. Oneat our 
Popes denying a Cardinall an vaiuft beone which hee de- 
manded, alleging vato him that hee was the cauſe why hee 
was made Pope, anſwered him, Vhy then. give me loaue tobe 
Pope, and take not that from me that thou haſt given me. 
Aftertheſe rules and aduiſcments concemiing good decds, 


ding. They arc: belt welcome, thatprocced fram a fticodly 


hand, fromthoſewhom amanis inghoed:t> louewirhoutehis © 


accahon ; and contrarily it isa griefe to bedbligedvnto him, 
whom a man likes not, and towhem hee would not withngly 

be indebted. Such benebts alſo are welcomethat come from 
thohandof him; thavis ary. wayheund td rbenregeciuce 3; for 
heere is a kinde'of iuftice and they bindaJetle.: :Fhele good 
deedsthataredone innecellities, and greatextremiries, caric 
with them a greater. force, they make a man forgetall iniuries 
and offences palt, i thoreware apy; and: binde. more firong- 
lie ,ascontrarily, the deniail in (ueh caſey @ very iniuriovs, 
and makes a mari fargetallbenches;palt.” Sugh benehes like- 
wiſc, as may be eequitcd with the like, are' mote gladly re- 
cciued, than their contraries, which ingendera kinde of hate ; 
tor he tharfinderh himſelfewholly bound, without any pow- 
cr or poſſibilitieof repaiment, az otter) as he feeth; bhis-benefa- 

Rour, hee thinkes hee ſecs a teſtimonie of his inabiliticor in- 

gratitude, andit is irkſome to his heart. There are ſome be- 

nefits, the more honeſt and gratiousthey are, the more bur- 

thenſome arcthey to thereceiuer, if hee beaman of credit, as 

they that tie theconſcience and the will, far they locke faſter, 

'keepe a man in his right memorie, andſorwve feareof forget- 
fulneſle, and failing his promiſe. A manis aſafer priſoner vn- 
der his word, thanvnder locke and keie. It is better to beti- 

'ed by cimll and publike bands, than by: the law, of honeſtic, 
conſcience: two-notaticsarebetter than one. Itruſt your 
word and your faith, andconſcicace : hecre is crore ay 
| one 


, $1 
wee mult know thatthere arc (omebenches more ac: le Diffinflions 
and welcome than atheys, and. which.are moxt.ar, bits. of 4aefur. 


4% Of Beweffte, oblly ation and rhntefalnsſ:. 
done tothereceiuer-; bur yerconſtraine faſtnerh, (ollicireth, 
and preſſech' much-mere , and. heete is more (afetie to the 
lender, and a man cartiettrhimſelfemwrecarcleſly, berauſe 
he doubterh not bot that the law ; and choſe ourward ties will 
awaken him, when the time ſhall ſerue, Where there is con. 
ftraint, chewill is morelooſe, where there is letſecon(traing, 

=, the" will hath letle libertic : quod we wa coget wiax 4 voluntate 
impervens, 1 can badly re queſt of my will, that whnch the law con- 

ſtrameth'\me wnts. ' | 1100391 | | 
15 © Fromabenehitproceeds an obligation, and from it a bene. 
081rationths fitz and(d it is both tnechildand thefather, theeffet, and 
mother 4uif « the cauſe, undrhere is a twofold obligation ,- ative'and: pal- 
gs of 4 : (ive; Parents;) princes andfupecriours,, bythedurie of their 
oa 4 7 9% chatge; arebound'to do good ntothuſerhar arrcomniitted 
| andcommendedvntothen, either by.tawor bymarure;and 
generally al men that have means are boundto ralczue thoſe 
that arein want, or any affliction wharfotuet, . bythecom- 
mantof nawureBrholdetre the tt obligatian) afterwards 
from bimfits.of gooddidrnes; Whethat thoybe dut,and (prin 
ging frotnchis firſt objigation,or freeand pure merits, ariſcth 
the ſccondabligations anu diſcharge, whereby the recriuers 
-archourdto avackiowledgmonranddhankfaull requitall. All 
this wiighitfizd byMHogadiu, utbharh madethe Gracesthree 
innumberhotdidg. txrhorherby vive hands; ' 1.) , 
- The'firſtawbligation is>diſcharged by the good offices of 

—__ Fe. «btix.. aery onethir ivimany charge, which (hall preſently bee di- 

tne muber  COarked: of in'the forond part; -wtiich conternerh particular 

- duties: biryerahid ebligurion afirengrianed ,: and weakned, 

- atid) tefferjed acuidentalty: by che conditions and aRtions of 

thoſe tharare the recemers. For their oftences,. ingratitudes, 
and vnworthinefle doein a manner diſcharge thoſe, thatare 
bound tohanecareof them 4.and'a man may almoſt ſay as 
njuch of their naturall detes roo. A'man may iultly with 
leiſcafetion loue that child, that kinſman, that ſubie&, that 
is not onely wicked and ynworthy , but foule, miſſhapen, 

- crooked, vnfortunate, ill borne ; God himſelfe hath abated 

. him much, froartheir nattrall price and eſtimation : but yet 

' a man mult iachisabatement of atfeRion,keepe a ivſlice,and 

' a moderation, for.this concerneth not the helps and —_ 
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Of 4 has, obll yy 1d thanks er 48; 
of necelitic, and thoſe offices chat aredue by pyblike rgalon 
but onely that attention, and afteion which is in the inward 

gation. ; 


| Theſecond obligation, whichariſcth from benefits,js that 


which we aret© Manleaorcomremingniclyeg muf{ge thisrte /: 1 
time ſet down ſomerules: 1, thelaw of dutifull acknowledgy !igetion which 
ment and thankfulnes is natural] , wituclle beaſts themſelues, « 1henkyfulxcr. 


notonly privat and domeſticalbutcruel and ſauage, among 
whom there are many exccHent examples of this acknow- 
ledgement,.as. of the LiontowardstheRoman flaye. ficia 
ctiam fere ſintinat.  Enen wild beaftc axe 4 feeling g ed offf« 
ces Aone onto them. Secondly , it isa certaine — 
and a teſtimonic of a good. minde, and therefore it is 
more to bee eltecmed than /boungie or benefit , . which ma- 
oy times proctedes from abundance ,. fram power ,.. loug 
of a'mans proper interelt ,. ang. very ſeldome from pure 
vertue, whereas thankefulnelle (pringeth alwaics from a 
heart- ; and cherefare howſocuer, the benefit may be 
more to bee delired ,.. yer kinde acknowledgement is farre 
more commendable. . T turdly, it is au calc thing, yea a 
pleaſant, and that'is in. the power of .cuery man.” hera 
is nothing more calie, than to doe according fo nature, no- 
"9" plealing,thanto bee free from bands, and to beat 
ie, 


By that which hath beene ſpoken, it is. ealie to ſce howg/ m— 


baſe and villanous a vice forgetfulnelle and ingratitude is, 
how vnplealing and odious ynto all men, Dixeru maledifia 
euntta,cum ingr atm bominem dixers y Thom ſpeakeft all the enill 
that may be ſad, when theu nameft envngr atefullman.. It iy a« 
gainlſt nature, and therefore P/4o (peaking of his diſcipls 
eAriſtele, calleth him an vngratchull-coule . It is likewiſe 
without all excuſe, and cannot come bur from a wicked na- 


ture, grave vitiaw , wntolerabile qued diſſociat hominest, «Ag. 


| vice and imollerable which breaketh the ſacietie of men, 
evenge which followeth,an iniurie, as ingratitude a good 
turne, is much more ſtrong and prelling (fot ao iniuriein- 
forceth morethan abenefit , «/tius mninrie quam merita deſcen- 
dunt ) Inixries ſake deeper mto the. minde , than deſertr, lt 
', ba yeryvioleatpaſltion, but y«rnothing(o baſe, (o Sion, 


m 


abs of . 
ted © vice as ingratirade, It is like theſceuilsthata man 
hath, chat ate riot dangerous, but yet are more gricuous and 

ainfull than they that are mortall. In reuenge thereis ſome 
ſhes of juttice,ard a man Aides not Hirſelfe,coworke higwill 
- thertir!'4 but int ingraticude there is nothing bur baſe diſho. 


me. 

20 Thankfulneſfe or acknowledgement that it may Bee ſuch 
R»'erof thanks as it (hould benult haue thefe conditions. Firtt he mult gra- 
folaefr. tiouſly tecejue & benefit, with m4 cheerefull vi. 
Senec, and ſpeech , qr grare bone fins dctiphc, promam cime 

is ſoluir. He bi reteiwerh 4 woferhankefiaty dhchergerh 
"Toy the firſt payment thereef. Secondly, he mult never forgerir, /n. 
gr at1/[omas ommiucy que oblurns , nuſqunam enm grains fieri pref, 
cm totuns beneficiary tlapſnum of, He that forgetterh 4 benefit is of 
al #thor woot in vr t bfrall 5 fOr m1 Vee an hs be made thinks 
Plin, Jab, that bath viterly ffyetten 4 gort tate,” The third office is 
© publiſh it ; igenad padored off fareri per ques profecerimns, & 
her merces authors, It 1s the part of an honeſt minde ts con. 
feſſe by whom we hawe revered prep and M14 it 44 it were a re 
».aodiorhe att hover.” As 2 hart hath found the heart, and'the 
Hartd bf ariother,open to do govd fo multhe have his mouth 
open to preach and publiſh it, and to the end the memorie 
therevt may be more firme and ſulemne, he muſt name the 
benehit,and thatby the name of the benefator. The fourth 
officcis e make relticutior , wherein hee mutt obſerue theſe 
foure conditions : That it bee not too(peedy , nor roo curi- 
ouſly ; for this carries anill ſentwith it, and it bewrajes too 
= an vnwillingnelle eo be in debt , and roo rauch haſte to 
uit of that band. And itlikewiſe giveth an occaſion to 

the friend or Benefattor , to thinke that hiscurtelie was not 
kindly accepted of ; for tobe too carefull,and delirous to re- 
pay, is ro incur the ſuſpitionof ingratitude, Ie mult therefore 
followſometime after, and it muſt not be too long neither, 
teft the benefit grow too ancient, ( for the Graces are painted 
yorg) and it mult be ypon fone apt & good occealion, which 
eſther offereth it (elfe, or 1s taken, and that without noiſeand 

* rumour. Thatit bevith ſomevſuric,and ſurpaſle thebenefir, 

like fruitfull ground, ingrate eff, qui beneficinm reddn fine n+ 
ra, He us outhankefull whoreftorerk bereſit withowr prof, _ 
ca 
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feaſt equall it with all the ſhew and acknowl ent that 
may be, of great reaſon ofa farther requitall, and that this is 
not to fatishethe obligation, but togiue ſome te(timonie that 
he forgetteth not how much he is indebted, That it bee wil- 
lingly and with a good heart, Ingratw eſt, qui metw grati eff 
He i mgratefull, whois grateful for feare, For if itwere lo giuen, 
codem animo ben: ficium debetur quo datur: errat ſi quis bene ficiuns 
lbenting accipit, quam reddit : A benefit ought to berefterid with 
the (ame minde, wherewith it was ginen : he «510 be blamed whoſoc- 
wer he be that yeceineth a bene fit more willingly than he reftoreth «, 
Laſtly, if his inabilitie be ſuch, as that he cannot make preſence 
reſtitution, yet let his will bce forward enough, which is the 
firſt and principall part, and as ir were the foule, both of 
the beneht and a:knowledgementz though there be no 0. 
ther witnelle heereof than it lelfe; and hee mult acknowledge 
not onely the good hee hath receiued, but that likewiſe that 
hath beene offered, and might haue beene received, that is to 
ay, the good will of the bencfaRor, which is, as hath beens 
laid, the principall, 


The ſecond part, which concerneth the 


ſpectall duties of certame men, by certaine and 
ſpecuall obligation. 


Th: PrkEFACK 


| dk toſpeake of ſpeciall and m—_ duties, differing 
according to the diuerlitie of perſons and their ſtates, 
whether they be vnequall, as ſuperiours and inferiours, or 
equall, we will beginne with mariedfolkes, who are mixt, and 
hold with both equalitic and inequalitie. And ſo much the 
rather, becauſe wee are firſt to ſpeake of priuate and domelti. 
call iuſtice and duties, before publike, becauſe they are before 
them ; as families and heh are before common-weales, 
and thereforethat priuateiuſtice which is obſcruedin a fami- 
lie, is the image, and ſource, and modell of a common-weale, 
Now theſe private and domelticall duties are three, that is to 
lay, betweene the husband and the wife, parents and chil. 
dren, maſters and ſeruancs, and os are the parts of a ho 
i 


488 Thi thetic of maried 
hold or familie, which taketh chefoundation from the huſ. 


band and the wife., who arethe maſters and authors thereof. 
And cherefore farlt of maried folke, 
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The dutie of maried folke, 
' Ccording to thoſe two divers conliderations that arein 
Commun duces, mariage, as hath been ſaid,that is toſay, equalitie and in- 


equalitie, there arelikewiſe two ſorts of dutics and offices of 
maried folke, the one common to both , equally reciprocall 
of like odligation, though according to thie cultome of the 
world,thepaine,thereproch,theinconvenience,benot equal: 
thatistoſay,an entire loyaltic,hdelitie,communitie,and com- 
munication of all things, and a care and authoriic over their 
tamihe, and all che gvods of their houſe. Heereof we haue 
{poken moreatlargein the firſt booke, 

2 The other are particular and different, according to that 
Particelar du. in<qualitic that is betwixt them,for thoſe of the husband are: 
ries of the baſe 1. To inſtru his wife with mildnel[- in all things that bc- 
bend. longvnto hirdutie, hir honor and good, whercof the is capa- 

ble. 2. To nouriſh hir, whether ſhe brought dowriewith hir 
orno, 3. Tocloath hir, 4. Tolie with hir. 5. Toloueand 
defend hir: The two cxtremiticsare baſe and vitious, to hold 
hir vnder like a ſeruant, ro make hir miſtris by ſubieting 
hiwſclfe vnto hir, And theſe are the principall dutics, Theſe 
followafter , tocomfort hir being licke , to deliver hir being 
captiue, to burie hir being dead,to nouriſh bir living , and to 
provide for his children he hath had by hir, by his will and te- 
ltament, 
Thedutics of the wife, 1, arc to giue honor,reucrence,and 
3 reſpe& to hir husband, as to hir maſter and lord, for ſo have 
of the wiſe. thewiſelt women that cuecr were, termed their husbands , and 
the hebrew word Baa! fignificth them both , husband and 
lord. Shethatdifchargeth hirſelfe of this duric honoreth hir 
felfe mere than hir husband : and doing otherwiſe, wrongs 
none but hir(elfe. 2, Togiue obedience in all things iult and 
lawfull, applying and accommodating hir ſelferothe maners 
and humours of hic husband,like atrue looking-glalle,which 


XUN 
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faithfully repreſenteth che face, hauing no other particular 
delignement, loue, thought , but as thedimenlions and acci- 
dents which haue noother proper ationor motion, and ne- 
uer mooue but with the bodice, ſhe applicth hir ſelfeinall 
things to hir husband. 3. Seruice,asto prouidecither by hir 
ſclfe or ſome other his viands , to waſh his feet. 4.. To keepe 
the houſe, and therefore ſhe is compared tothe Tortuis, and 
is paiiited having hirfeetnaked, and eſpecially inthe abſence 
of hir husband, For hir husband being farfrom hir,ſhe mult 
be asit were invilible, and contrarie torhe Moone (which 
appcarcth in hir greatnes when he is farthelt fromthe ſunne) 
not appeare , but when ſhecomes neere hir ſunne. 5. Tobe 
filent, and notto ſpeake but with hir husband, orby hir huſ- 
band: and foraſlmuch as a ſilent woman is a rare thing and 


hardly found, ſhe is ſaid to be a pretipus gifrof God. 6, To Fcclek. us, | 


employ hir tiu:e inthe praftiſe and ſtudic ef huſwitrie, which 
isthe molt commod.ous and honorable ſcience and ocqu 
tion of a woman,this is hir (peciall miſtrisqualitic,and which 
a man of meane jortune (ſhould c{pecially ſeeke in his mari- 
age. It is theonely dowricthat ſerueth eithereo ruinate; or 
preſcrue tanvlies,but it is very rare, There are divers that are 
couctous , few that are good huſwwes, .VVee are toſpeakeof 
them both, of houlkold husbandrie preſently by it ſclfe, 

La the priuat acquaintance and vie of mariagethere muſt 


be a moleration;that is,a religious and devout band,for that ;, ,4oi mens 
pleaſure that is therein, mult be mingled with ſome (cueritie ; vpeu the ae- 

it wult be a wiſe and conſcionable delight A man mult touch gueintexce of 
his wifedilcrerly and for honeſtie,as it is ſaid,and for feare , as #4 Ft 


eAr;totlefaith , leſt prouoking hir delires too wantonly , the 
- pleaſurethereot wake hir to exceed the bounds of reaſon,and 
thecare of healti1: for too hot and toofrequeuta pleaſure al- 
tereth theſeed, and hindreth generation. On the other lide, 
to theend (he be not ouer languiſhing , barraine, and ſubie& 
to other diſeaſes, he mult ofter himeife vnto hirthough ſel- 


dome. Slon(aith thrice in a month ; but there cannocertaine — in 5%» 


law or rule begiuen heereof. 
The doArine of houſhold husbandrie doth willingly fol. 
lowand is annexed vnto mariage. 
Ii zZ C HAPs 


Hawſbold knebandris. 


Cnay. XIIL 


Houſpeld huſbandr is, 
I Ouſhold husbandrie is an excellent, iuſt, and profi- 
Heaic occupation, It is a —_—_— ſaith P/are,for 
2 man to goe through his private attaires without injuſtice. 
T here is nothing more beautifull chan a houſbold well and 
peaceably gouerned, 

2 Itis a profeſhon which is nat difhicult,for he that is capa. 
ble of any thing elſe,is not vncapable of this;but yet it1s care- 
full, and painetull, and troubleſome, by reaſon of the multi- 
tude of atfaires, which though they be {mall and of nogreat 
importance, yet foraſmuch as they are common & frequent, 
and neucratan end, they dee much annoy and wearic a man. 
Domeſticall thornes pricke, becauſe they are ordinarie ; but 
it they came from the principall perſons of the familic, they 
gaule and exulcerate, and grow remediletle. 

3 Itisa great happineſle and a fe meaneto live at caſe, to 
haue one whom a man may truſt, and vpon whom he may 
repoſe himſelfe, which that he may the better doe, he mult 
chooſe one that is truc and loyall, and afterwards bind him co 
doe well by that trult and confidence he putceth in him : ha. 
bua ſides ipſam obligat fidem, ments fallere docuerunt dum tunent 

falli; * alys ins peccands, ſuſprcando dederunt. Faith being giuen, 
bindes faith gum_—_ haxe tanght 10 deceue ,whileſt the y feare 
to bedeceiued ; and hawe ginen occaſion unto ether; of offending, by 


Juſpeong there. 

4 The principall precepts and counſels that belong to 
frugalitie, or good husbandric are theſe : 1. To buy and 
(ell all things at the belt times and ſeaſons , thatis, when 
they are belt and belt cheape. 2. To take good hged lelt 
the goods in the houſe bee ſpoiled or miſcarrie , bee ci- 
ther loſt or caried away ; This doth eſpecially belong to 
the waman , to whom «F:iForle giues this authoritic and 
care. 3. Topronide firſt and principally for theſe three, ne- 
celſicie, cleanlinelle, order : and againe, if there bee mencs, 
ſome aduiſe to prouide for thdſethreetoo ; but the wiſer 
ſort wilb go great paines to bee taken therein ; won amphi- 


is 


i, Homſoold Haebandrie. w 
ter ſed munditer convininm : plus [alis quam ſumptus : A froſt mu 
_ coſtly but cleanely m_—_ I coſt, rum tat 
pompe, and preparation,exquilite and rich faſhion. The con- 
trary is many times practiſed in good houſen, where youſhall 
hauebeus garniſhed with (11ke, embrodered with gold,and bur 
one {imple couerlid in winter, which were'a commoditie farre 
morenecellaric. And ſoof the reſt, . 

4. To rule and moderate his charge, which is done by ta- 
king away (upertiuities, yet providing tor neceſhtic, and that 
which is at and beſeeming, Aducketin a mans purſe will doe 
a man more honour and honeſtic, than ten prodigally ſpent, 
faith one. Againe (but this requires induſtric and good (uth. 
ciencie).to make a great ſhew with a little charge, and aboue 
all, notto ſuffer the expence togrow aboue thereceitand the 
Income. 

5. To have a care andancicover all ; the vigilancie and 
preſence of the maſter, ſaith the prouerbe, fatteth the horſe 
and the land. And inany caſethe maſter and miſtretle muſt 
take acare to conceale their ignorance and inſuftciencie in 
the affaires of the houſe, and much more their carcleſnetle, 
making a ſhew as if they attended and thought of nothing 
ellc, if officers and ſeruants hauean opinion that their 
malters looke nat vatothem, they may chance to make his 
haire grow therow his hood. 


CHuae. XINL 
The datie of Parents and children, 

one mend meer mee 1 is reciprocall and reci. 
procally naturall : if that of children be more ſtrait, chat 

of parents is more ancient, parents being the firſt authours 
cauſe, and more important toa common-weale : for to 
people a (tate, and to furniſh it with honeſt men and good ci- 
tizens, theculture and pouriſhment of youth is necella- 
ric, which is theſeed of acormon-wealth. And there comes 
not ſo much cuill to a weale-publike by the ingratitude of 
children towards their parents, as by the careleſnelle of pa- 
rentsinthe m{truction of their chi : and therefore with 
greatreafonin.Lacedemonand other good & ———_ 
: It 3 (5 
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492 The duty of Parents and thildren. 
there was a puniſhment and a — laid vpon the parents 
when the children wereill conditioned. And Plato was wont 
to ſay, that he knew not in what a man ſhould bee morecare. 
full and diligentthan to make a good ſonne. And (rarer cris 
ed outin choler, To what end doe men take fo much carein 
heaping vp goods, and folittle care of thoſe to whom they 
ſhall leauc them ? It1sas much as ifa man ſhould take careof 
his ſhooe and not of his foor. What ſheuld he dowith riches 
that is not wiſe and knowes not how to viethem ? Iris liked 
rich and beautifull taddle vpon a iades backe. Parencs then 
are doubly obliged rothis duty 4 both becauſe they arecheir 
children, and becauſe they aretherender plants, and hope of 
the Common-weale : This is totill his owne land together 
with that ot che weale publicke. 

Now this oihce or dutie hath foure ſucceſſive parts, accor- 
ding to thoſe foure goods or benefits thatachild ought to re- 
ceiu2 (uccelhuely trom his parents, life, nouriſhment, inſteu- 
Qion, communication. Th. firft regardeth che rune, when 
the infant is in the wombe, vnrill his comming into the world 
incluliuely : the (ccond thetimeot hi. infancy 1n his cradle, 
varill hee know how to goe and to fſpeake : thethird all his 
yuutliz this part mult be handled more at large, and mare ſe 
riouily : che fourth concerneth their atteion; communica. 
tion an. Carnage towards their children now came to mansce 
[tatc, touching their goods, thoughts, delignments, 

Thebrlt, which ragardeth thegeneranion, and fruit inthe 
wombe is not accounted of and ob(erued with ſuch diligence 
as it ought, although it haue as much partin the good or cuill 
of achuld (as well ot char bodics as theirfonles) as theinedys. 
cation and in{truction after they are borne and come to forhe 
growth. T his is that chat giuerth the ſubliltence, the remper 
and cemperature,the nature ; the other is artificiall and acqui» 
red : and it there be a fault commirted. in this fir{t-pars, the (e+ 
cond and third can hardly repaireit, no more thauia faulrin 
the ficlt concoRtion of the (tomacke, cannot bee mended in 
the ſecond nor third, | We men go vnaduiſedly and head! 
tw this copulation, enly provoked thereunto by ur yarns, 
adclire eo disburthen our ſthies of char which ziokberty and 


preileth vs thereunes 2 ifa conception Reppin hang ey P 
y 
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by chance, for no man goeth toit warily,and with ſuch deli- 
beration and diſpolition of bodie as hee ought, and nature 
doth require, Since then men are made atadventure, and by 
chance, itis no maruell if they ſeldome fall out to be beauri- 
full, good , ſound, wiſe and well compoſed. Behold then 
briefly, according to Philoſophiec the particular adviſements 
touching this Gel point , that isto ſay, the begetting of male 
children, ſound, wiſe and judicious : for thatwhichſeructh 
for the one of theſe qualities, ſeruesfor the other. 1, A man 
mult not couple himſelfe with a womanthat is of a vile, baſe 
and dillolutecondition, orof a naughty and vitious compo. 
lition of bodie, 2, Hee muſt abſtaine from this ation and 
lation (euen or cight daics.. 3. During which time he is 
ys wm himſelfewith wholeſome —_ , more hotand 
dry than otherwiſe , and ſuch as may concod well inthe (to. 
macke. 4. He muſt vſe a morethan moderate exerciſe, All 
this tendeth to this end and purpolc, that the ſeed may be well 
concoRted and (caloned , hee and dry, brand properfor a 
maſculine, ſound and wiſe tempcrature. Vagabond, idle 
and lazice people, drinkers, who have commonly an ill 
concoQtion,cuer effeminate,jidle and ditlolucectuldren 
(as Hippocrates recountcth of the Scythians,) Againe a man 
muſt ppl y himelfe eo this encounter after oue mancr,a | 
time after his repaſt, that is to (ay, his belly being empey, po. 
he falling (for a full panch performes nothing good either 
forthe wind or for the bodice) and therefore Dwgenes repro- 
ched a licentious yorng man , for that his facher had begorten 
him being drunke. And the law of the Carthaginians is com- 
mended by Plare , which enioined a man to abſtaine from 
wine that day that helay with his wife, 6. And notncere the 
monthly tearmes of a woman , bur (ix or ſcuen daics before, 
or as much afterthem, py. And vponthepointof conception 
and retention of the ſeed, the woman turning and gathering 
hirſelte together ypon the right ide, let hir [o r<it for a time, 
8. This direction touching the viands and exerciſe mult bee 
cantinued during the time of hir burthen, 
; Tocometotheſccond pointof this off ceafter the birchof — 4 
the infant,theſe foure points are to be obſerucd, 1,T he infaue The fron? y v2 
mult beewaſbedin warme water, ſomewhat briwth ,. to ſs of the office of 
"""- 11 4 Penn, 
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494 The datic of prrents and children.” 
the members and hrme, tocleanſe and drie the fleſh 
&the braine, toltrengrhen the finewes, a very cuſtome 
in the Eaſterne parts & among the ewes. 2. The nurſe if ſhe 
be tobe choſen, let hir be young, of a temperature or comple- 
xion the leaſt cold and moiſt that may be, broughe vp in la- 
bour, hard lodging, lender diet, hardned agaiaſt cold and 
heat. Layifſhebe to be choſen,becauſeaccordingto reaſon, 
and the opinion of the wiſeſt, it ſhould be the mother , and 
therefore they cric out againſt hir, when ſhee refuſcth this 
charge, beinginuited and as it were bound thereunto by na- 
ture, whotothat end hath giuen hir milke and dugs, by the 
example of beaſts; and that loue and icaloulie that ſhe oughe 
to have of hirlittle ones, who receinea very great hurt by the 
change of their aliment, now accultomed in a (tranger, and 
erhaps a bad one too, of a conſtitution quite contrarie to the 
ormer, whereby they are not to be accounted mothers but 
by halfes, Pugd oft hoc comranaturam umperfetturs, ac dineids- 
aA AITH genus peperifſe, & fiaton — &, aluiſſe im v- 
tero ſangume ſuoneſers quad qued non : wow alere antes 
mane (ue lalte, quad videat iam winent On, 1499 bonunew, 1490 114- 
tr officua onplorant ems. It is a thing agamſt nature zmperfelt and 
balfer, for a mother to bring forth a child, and preſently ts caſt it 

ir ; 10 m0474/h in bir wonebe with bir owne blond ] yew not 

what, which ſhe (aw not, and cot aurſe with bir enithe rhar which fs 
feeth already lming, a man, and imp the dutior of a mmher, 
$. Thenouriſhment belides che dug ſhould be goates milke, 


_ orrathercreame, the molt ſubtle and acric _ of the milke, 
l 


ſod with honie and a little (ale. Theſe are things very fit for 
the bodie and the mind, by the aduice of all the wiſe and great 


Golen. mulcis Phylitians, Greeks, and Hebrewes. Butyrums & mel comedet, 


locis. 


Homer. 10, 


Id, 
Liay. 7- 


ut ſciat reprobare malum, & eligere bent, Let bimy cat 
butter and honie, nn} bee bee able to refuſe the exill, and chooſe 
_— Thequaliticof milke or creame is very temperare, 
and full of good nouriſhment ; the drinetle of the honie and 
ſalrconſumeth thetoo great humiditic of the braine, and dif- 
eth it vnto wiſdome, 4. T he infant muſt by little and lirtle 
accuſtomed and hardned to the aire,to heat and cold : and 
weare notto be fearetullthereof; forinthe Northarne parts 
of the world they waſh their children fo ſoone as they come 
out 


h 
e 
o 
| 
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out of the womb of their mothers in cold water, and arencuer 
che worſe. | ; 
The twofirlt parts of theoffice of parerazwe have ſoone 
diſpaxched , whereby it appcarerh; tharthey arenot truefa- 
thers that have noe that care, atteFrion and diligence in theſe 
matters that is fit, for they arc the cauſe and occaſion, cither 
by careleſneile or otherwiſe, of the death and vntimely birth 
of their children , and when they are born'theycare noe for 
chem, but expoſe then eo their ownfortunesy for which cauſe 
they are depriueed by law of that farherly power over them 
that is due vnto them ; and the children to the ſhame of their 
parents are made (laues by thoſe thar haue nourithed them 
and broughrthem vp, who are farrefromgaki to pre. 
ſerac then from fire and water, and all other and atHi- 
Alias that may hight them. SR LF 
The third part which concerneth the inſtruion of chil- 


aud ſhewthernſel ues, the 


memory 
begin at the fourth or fift yeare, there mult be a great careand 4» infrefus 
diligence vſed inthe well forming thereof : forthis firſttin- »07 aporrene. 


Qureand liquor hs _ 
very er. It cannot beexprodied: how moch thi : 
inprntiog cad formation of youth prevaileth, cuento the 
conquering of nature itſelfe. Nourture, faith one, excelleth 
nature. Lycw- ew: madeit plaine to all theworld, by two little 
dogsof one litrter, but diverfly _ rowhom preſen. 
ting before them in an open placea pot anda hare, 
that which was brought vp tenderiy'in che houle fell to the 


oO ——— OT 
ke theporntage andranneafter the hare, Theforce of 


this inſtruRtion proceeds from rhis,tharit enererh ealily, and Quine. 
departethwich difhcultie : for being thefirſt chat eneretb, ae.****< 


faketh ſuch place and winneth ſuch credit as a man will, there 
being no other precedent matter tocontelt with it,orro make 
head again(t it. Fhis minde then wholly new and near, ſoft 
and tender,duth calily receive that impreſlionthataman will; 
give vnto it, and afterwards doth noccalily loſeir. .... . Ta 
ow 


on weareto handle — rear 
and ro(; , and ſhall beg oy ind * 
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Nowthis is nota of ſmall importance,but a man may 
rather ſay itis the moſt difhcult and important that may bee, 
Forwhofceth not that ina (tate all depends vpon this 2 Ne- 
verthelciie (and1t 1s the greatef}, molt dangerous andlamen- 
tabletauic thatis iour policies, vated by eLHrifferle and Plea 
rarch ) wee ſee that the conduR and diſcipline of yourh is 
wholly left yntathe charge and mercy ot their parents what 
kindof menſoruce they. be, manytimes careletlce,tooliſh, wic. 
kod, andthe pablickefiacc regardeth itnor, cares not for it, 
whercby al to rwihe. Almolt che only ſtates that haue 
giuentothelawerthe dilcipline of children, werethat of La- 
v7 —_ _ emolt nes 9 of the 
world forgqut Sparraine ; and e Ageflaue 
ed:Kexopbon to! (cod bis children: thither, for: there, 
ſaith he, they may learne the molt excellent Kience of the 
wotld,,and that is ro commaund and to obey well, and there 

' *arctormed Lawyers, Emperours atarmes, Magiltrates, 
.. Citizens. \T his youth and theiriinſtruRtionabey elecmed 4 

 bawralichingi, anitcherefor peter demandingot them 
fittiechildren tor hoſtages, they anlwered hin thasthey had 
rather giuc him twice as many men at their ripelt yeares, 

\Nobw before we enterinto this matter, 1 will: here giue an 
adnertiſemenc of Game weight. T here are ſome thantake great 
_ paihestodidcoverhe jaghnations of children, and for what 
unployment theydball be molificy but this is a thing (o ob» 
ſeure, and foxixertaine, that when-a wan hach beſtowed 
what coſt, and takenwbatpainesHe can, he is commonly de- 
comedy; And therefore ngt totig our (elucs torthele weakeand 

ghbedibinationsand pragnoltications, drawen from the mo- 
tionsof their infancie, let vs indevor to giue them. an inſtru- 
ion vaiucrially good & profitable, whereby they arc made 
capable, ready; and diſpoſed ro whatlocucr, T his is togoe 
- vpon afure ground, and todoe that which mult alwaycs bce 

** done, Fhisibaltbeaghod ginore, apt to recciucall ochers. 
»i/To rhake an cntrance; into this matter, wee may referre it 


s 
The dinifonef wato three points, the forming of the (pirit, the ordering of 


che bodic, theruling of. the maners, But before we give any 
parcicular counſell. touching theſe, three, there are generall 
aduiſcrcats that belong tothe mance of proceeding in this 

T3 bulincile, 


The tary of Parner ad ebildren. = 4o7 
buſineſſe, that ſhew vs how te cary our felues worthily and 
happily therein, which mult be firit knowen as a preambleto 
the relt. 6b , | PI 407 fa 
Thebr(t iscarcfully cogard hisſoule, and to keepe-it-neat 


that it recciue not any blot nor wicked attainture. And the 
better todoethis, hee mult diligently keepe the gates, which 


are the cares eſpecially, and thenthe cies, that'ivto fay, giue 7+ gerd the 
order, that not any,no not his owne father, came neere vnto 174. 


him co buz into his tarcs any thing that iscurll} There aceds 
no more but a word, the lcaft diſcourſe that may be, to make 
an cuillalmoeſt paſt reparation, Gard thine cares aboue all, 
and chen thy cies. And tor this cauſe Plats was of opinion, 
that it was not hr that (creants and baſepertons ſhould cnter- 
taine children with diſcourſe, becauſe char ralke can bee no 
better than fables, yaine [peeches and footeries, if not worle, 
T his wereto traine vpandto teed thofe tender yeeres with fol- 
lies and fooleries. - 1 | F 
Thefecondadurceconcernerh not onely the perſons that 


10 
and free from the contagion and:corruption of the world, 75: ff row 


ral adulie towu- 
chig 1nflru- 


mult have charge of this childe; burthw diſcourſe and conte- 7h ſecond ge 


rence wherewith hee mult be entertained, andthe beokes hee 
mult zeade.. Touching the PERIOD inult be hone(t men, 


eral eadunce 


rouc hing the 
theiee of 10+ 


well borne, of a fwegrand plealingconucttation, having their Srutters. 
bead: well tramed, tuller of witdome thanbtfrience, and that Conference. 


they agree an opinion together, Teſt thac by concrarre coun» © 


{els, or adifferentway in proceeding, the one by rigour, the 
other by Hatrerie, they hinder not oneanother, and trouble 
theirchargeand delipnements.\ T heir bookesand communt- 
catian mail riorbe.at {mall,baſe;fornihfruokusmattets, but 
great and ftridus, nobloang generous z tuch as may mleand 
mrich the yader{tanding, apuzons, maners; as they that in- 
{tructamanintheknow ot ear humanccondition, the 
maenig) andmylteriesof our minds, tothe end he may know 
himfe/fcand others}. (och, ſay; as may: teach hm wharto 
trart,tolbue, todefire; what pation; what vertue, how hee 
may urge berwixe ambition and avarice, ſcruitude and ſub. 
nn WOW pero maIar> He promo chat _ 

eth that there 4s @ propornon Irit required to 
the vnderſtanding of thole cxcelient examples of Valerua 


Maxmus, 
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Maximas, and all the Greckeand Romance hiſtories (which 
1s the moſt beautifull ſcience and knowledge of che world) 
than to vnder{tand Amads: of Ganlr, and other like vaineand 
frivolous diſcourſes. That childe that can know how many 
hennes his mother hath, and who are his vncles and his co- 
ſens, will as calily cary away howmany kings there haue been, 
and how many Ceſars in Kowe. A man mult notdiſtrult the 


_ capacitie and ſufhciencie of his minde, but know howto con- 


Iz 
T he third gene 
val adnice. 
Inſireflun 
milde and free. 


Cole. ;. 


duct and manage it, | - | 
The third is to caric himſclfe towards him, and to pro. 
ceed not aftcr anaultere, rudeand ſeuere maner, bur (weetly, 
mildly, and checretully. And therefore wee doe heere altoge. 
ther condemne thatcuſtome which iscommon in all places, 
tobcatand to box, and with ſtrange words and outcrics to 
hazenchitdren, and to keepe them in feare and ſubieion, as 
the maner js in free-ſchooles and colleges, For it isa cuſtome 
too vniull, andas foule a fault, as when a Tudge or Phylitian 
ſhall be mooucd to choler againſt an offender and patient : 
— all and quite contrary to that purpoſe that a man 
ath, which is 10 - + omg ro; and ro bring them in 
, ſcience, honeſtie. Now this im- 
perious and rudecariagebreeds inchildren a hatred, horrour 
and deteRtation of thatthey ſhould louey it eth chem, 
makes them head. abateth and away their cou- 
rage , in ſuch ſortthat their mindes becomeſeruile, baſcand 
Nauviſh, like theirviage ; Parentes ne provocetus ad iracundiant 
filior veſtres, ne defpendeant animune. Parents proﬀweke not your 
children to anger, leſt they be d:ſcomraged, For ſeeing them(clues 
thus handled, they neucr performcany thingof woorth, but 
curſe their maſter and their apprentdbip. - If they doethat 
which is required attheir hands, it is becauſc the eye of the 
<*malteris alwaics vpontham, itis for feare, and notchecreful- 
ly and nobly , and cherefore not honeſtly. If they faileand 
not thartaske, toſabc, themſclues from theri 
of the puniſhment , they have xecourſeto baſevnlawfullte- 
medies, lies, falle excuſes, tcares of deſpite, fiights,triventings, 
all worſe than _ they haue commiteed, 
Dum id reſcitummrreredss tantsfper c awct 
S; fperat fore claw, rur/um adingemman reds : 


loue with vertue, wil: 


Iie, 
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Ille, quem beneficie adixngas. ex anims facit, 
Studet par referre, preſens, abſenſq, wdew er : 
While he thinks: twill be knowne, ſo long he will takes hed : 
He r# his bias twrnes, in hope "tis knowne of none : 
Me whom you winne with lowe mm deed will doe the deed , 
Deſirous torequite, preſent or abſent one. 
My willis that they be handled freely and liberally, viing 
therein reaſon, and (ſweet and milde perſwaltons, which in- 
ender intheir hearts the affetions of honour and of thame, 
he firſt wil ſerug them as a ſpurreto what is good, the ſecond 
asa bridle to checke and withdraw them from cuill. Therc is 
ſomething, I know not what, that is ſeruile and bale in rigour 
andconſtraint, the enemie to honour and true libertic, Wee 
muſt cleane contrary fat their hearts with ingenuiric, libertie, 
loue, verrue and honour. 
Pudeore && liberalitate liberos retinere 
Satin efſe creds, quan met, 
Hoc patrinm eft poting conſuefacere ſiliuns 
Su /yonte retle facere, quamalieno met. 
Hoc pater ac domnnus mtere ſt, boc qm1 ne quis 
Fateatur ſe ne/tire imperare liberty, 
T hold ut better children wp toreare 
Wuh modeſtic and bountie, than by feare, 
T”* enure achilde'titrather fathers law 
To doe well of himſelfe, than others awe, 
A father and a mailer differ ſo ; 
Sowho can not, torule ſonnes doth not know, 

Blowes are for bealts that vnderſtand not reaſon : injuries 
and brawlesarefor ſlaues. He thats once accuſtomed there- 
unto is mard for ever. But reaſon the beautie of ation, the 
deſire of honeſtieand honour, the approbation of all men, 
cheeretulnetle and comfort of heart, and the deteſtation of 
their contrarics, as brutiſhnetle,baſene(le, diſhonour, reproch 
and the improbation of all men theſcare the armes, the (purs 
and the bridles of children well borne, and ſuch as a man 
would make honeſt men, This is that which a man ſhould al- 
waics found in their cares; and iftheſe meanscannot preuaile, 
all other of r1gour and roughnelle ſhall never doc good. T hat 
which cannot be done with reaſon, wifdome, endcuour, ſhall 
Neuer 
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never bedone by force ; and if happily it be done, yetitisto 
finall purpoſe, But thele other meanes cannot bevnprofita- 
ble, it they beimploied in time, before the goodnelle of na- 
ture beſpent and (pile. But yet for all this, Ict no man thinke 
thatI approoue that looſe an flattering indulgence, and (oe. 
eiſh fcare to give children cauſe of diſcontent and ſorrow, 
which is another extrenutic as bad as the former, This were 
likethe Juic, to kill and make barren cherree wh.ch it embra. 
ccth, orthe ape that killerh her yoong with culling them : or 
like thoſethat feare to hold him vp by tne haireof the head 
thatis in danger of drowning, tor tcare of hurting him, and fo 

Eccleſ,zo. ſuffer him to periſh, Againitchis vice thewiſe Hebrew ſpake 
much, Youth muſt beheld in ovedienceand diſc:pline, not 
bodily like beaſts and madien, but (pirituail, humane, libe- 
rall according to reaſon, 

13 Weecome now to the particular and moreexprelle aduiſe- 
Particaler «d- ments of thisin{truftion, The tilt head of them is, as wee 
Nt * haueſaid, tocxercile, (ſharpen and formethe minde. VWhere- 
«bing the minde, | | | 

upon there are divers precepts, but the firſt principall and 
fundamentall of all others, which reſpeReth the end of in. 

{trudtion, and which I molt delire to mculcate, becauſe it is 

lealt embraced and followed, and cucry man runneth after 

the contrarie, which is a common and ordinarie errour, is, to 

have much more, and the chicte and princinall care to exer- 

ciſe, to husband and manure, to v{c the proper good, and 

much letle to get and to eadcuour the attainement of that 

which is [trange ; to (triue and ({tudy more for wiſdome, than 

forſ{cience and Art; rather well co forme the iudgement, and 

by conſequence tkewill, and the conſcience, than to fill the 

memorie, and to inflame the imagination. Thele are the 

three miſtrelle parts of a reaſonable (oule : But the firlt is che 
iudgement, as before hath beene diſcourſed, trowhich place I 

L. 2.c2.7, reſcnd the Reader, Now the cuſtome of the world is quite 
contrarie, which runneth wholly afcer Art, (cience, and what 

tsacquired, Parents to the end they may maketheirchildren 

wile, arcat great charge, and their children take great paines, 

7 Treit. Ut ommum reram, fic lu erarum intemperantia labor am : We are 
"A troubled with an unmoderate deſire of learning, as of all thungs elſe, 
And many times all is leſt, But to make them Ds 
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anddexterious, which isa matter of (mall charge or labour, 
they take nocareatall. What greater follie can there bee in 
theworld, than more to admireſcience, that which is acqui- 
red, memorie, thanwiſdome, than nature ? Now all commit 
noethis fault with oneand the ſame minde z ſome imply ca- 
ried by cuſtome, thinke that wiſdome and ſcience are rot 
things different, or at lcaſtwiſe, that they march alwaics to- 
gether, and that it is necc(ſarie aman haue the one to attaine 
the other ; theſe kinde of men deſeruetobe taughe : others 
goe out of malice, and they thinke they know well enough 
what they doe, and at what price ſocuer it berhey will haue 
Art and (cience : For this is a meane in theſe daies in the oc- 
cidentall parts of Europe to get fame, reputation, riches. 
Theſe kinde of people make of (cience an Art and merchan- 
diſe, ſcieyce mercenarie, pedanticall, baſe and mechanicall, 
They buy ſcience to (ell it againe, Let vs leaue theſe mer- 
chants as vacurable, Contrariwile, I cannot heerec but blame 
the opinion and faſhion of ſome of our gentlemen of France, 
(for in other nations this fault is not fo apparent) who have 
knowledgeor Art inſuchdifdaine and contempe,that they do 
leiſe elteeme of an honeſt man only for this, becauſe he hath 
ſtudied : they diſcard it as athingchat ſeemeth in ſome ſorteo 
impeach ther nobilitie, VVherein they (hew chemſclues what 
they are, il] borne, worſe aduiſed, and truly ignorapt of vertue 
and honour; which they I:kewife bewray intheir cariage,theic 
idlenetle, their impertigenciecs, their inſuthciencie, in their in- 
ſolkencies, vanitics, and barbaritics. 

To teach others, and todiſcoucr the fault of all this, wee 
mult make good tworhings ; The one, that ſcience and wil- 
dome are things very diferene ; and that wildome is more 
worth than all the (ſcience or Art of the world ; as heauen 
exceeds the price of the earth, gold of iron : The other, that 
they are not oncly different, but that they ſeldome or neuer 
goc together, that they commonly hinder one another ,; hee 
that hath much knowledge or Art is ſeldome wile, and hee 
that is wiſe hath not much knowledge. Some exceptions 
there are heerein, butthey are very rare, and of grear, rich, 
and happreſpirits, Somethere haue beene in times pall, but 
kn theſe daies there are no moreta be found, 
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The better to performe this , wee mult firſt know what (cj. 
enceand wiledome is. Science is a great heape, or accuimula. 
tion and prouilion of the good of another ;thatis,a collecti. 
onot allthat a man hath (cen, heard and read in bookes,that 
is to ſay,of theexcellent ſayings and doings of great perſona. 
ges that haue beene of all nations. Now the garneror ſtore. 
houſe where this great proviſion remaineth and is kept, the 
trealurieot (cience and all acquired good,is the memorie, He 
that hath a good memorie, the taultis his owne it he want 
knowledge,becauſe he hath the meanc. VWiledome is a ſweet 
and regular managing of the ſoule. He is wiſe that gouerneth 
himſeltein his delires, thoughts, opinions, ſpeeches, ations, 
with meaſure and proportion. Tobebriefe, and ina word, 
wiledome is the rule of the ſoule : andchat which manageth 
this rule ische iudgement, which ſectb, iudgeth, eltegmerh all 
things : rangeth chem as they ought, giuing to cuery thing 
that which belongs vato it. Let vs now ſee their ditterences 
and how much wiſedome excels the other. 

Science isaſinall and barrainegood in reſpe of wiledom, 
for it is not only nor necetlarie(for of chree parts of theworld 
two and more haue madelittle vie thereof ) but it brings with 
it {mall profit, and ſerucs to little purpoſe. 1. Itis no way fer- 
uiceable to the life of a man : Hos many people rich and 
poore, greatand (mall, l:ue pleaſantly and happily, that hauc 
never heard any ſpeech of ſcience ? There are many other 
things more commodious and (eruiceableto the life of man, 
and the maintenanceof humaneſocictie,as honor,glory.no- 
bilitte,dignitie,which neuertheletſeare notnecellarie, z. Nei. 
ther is it (cruiceable to things naturall , which an ignorant 
{ut may as well performe, as hee that hath belt knowledge : 
Nature 1s a ſuthcicnt miltrifle for that. 3, Norto honeltic, 
and to makevs better, paucts eff opus literis ad bonam mentems, 
Little learmms ts requiſite for 4 good munde, nay , it rather hin- 
dreth it, Hethacwill market well ſhall find not onely more 
honelt people, but alſo more excellent in all kind of vertue 
among(t thoſe that know little, than thoſe that know molt, 
witnetle Rome, which was more honeſt beingyong and igno- 
rant,than when it was old, craftic and cunning. Swplex wa 
& aperta Virtiau mn 0b(curdmy & ſolertem [crirntiam coſe ou 
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That ſimple aud open vertxe is twrued into obſcure and craftie 
knowledge. Science (crueth not for any thing , but to invent 
crafts and ſubtletics, artificiall canning, deuiles, and whatſoe- 
ueris an enemicto innocencie, which willingly lodgerh with 
ſimplicitieand ignorance. Atheiſme, errours, ſets, and all 
the troubles of the world haue riſen from the order of theſe 
men of artc and knowledge. The firlt cemprationof the diucl, 
faith eheſcripture,and the beginning of all cuil,and the ruine 
of mankind , was the opinion and thedelire of knowledge : 
Erutie fieut dy ſcientes bonum & malum , Tee ſhall bee as god, 
knowing good and ewill, The Sirenes to deceiue and intrap /- 
lyſſes wich n their ſnares, ottered vnto him the gitt of (cience 


and $, Pawladviſerch yonall to take heed we Rr per Solomon in 
th 


phuloſophiam. Let no man ſeduce you throng 
One of the (ufficientelt men of knowledge that euer was, 
ſpake of Science, as of athingnot only vaine, but hunfull, 
painfull, and tedious. To bee briefe, Science may miakevs 
more humane and courteous, but not morehonelt, 4. A- 
gaine, it ſerueth nothing to the (weetning of our lite, or the 
quitting vs of thoſe cuils that opprelle vs inthe world; bue 
contrarily it increaſeth and ſharpacth them,witnetle children 
and fooles,limpleand ignorant perſons, who meaſuring every 
thing by the preſent calte, run thorow them with the lefle 
oticte, beare them with bettercontent, than men of greatelt 
learning and knowledge. Science anticipateth thoſe cuils 
that come vpon vs, in ſuch ſortthat they are ſooner in the 


ear phulo/ophie. his Ecclefaf?. 


ſoule of man by knowledge, than. in nature. The wiſeman Reclefialies x, 


ſaid, that heethat increaferh knowledge, increaſerh ſorrow : 
Ignorance isa more fit remedie again(t all cuils, mers ma/orum 
remedinm 1gnorantia eft, Ignorance « the idle remedie of ex1ls, 
From whence proceed thoſe counſels of our triends. T hinke 
not of it,put itour of your head and memorie. Is notthis to 
calt vs intothe armes of ignorance, as into the belt and (afelt 
ſanAuariethat may be ? But this is buta mockerie, forto re. 
member and to forget isnotin our power. But they would do 
as Chirurgions vſcro doe, who not knowing how to hicale a 
wound , yet ſet a good ſhew vpon it by allaying the paineand 
bringingitaſleepe. They that counſell men to kill them(clues 


in their extrcam and remedilcile _ they notſend aman 
k to 
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to ignorance, ſtupiditic, inſenſibilitie ? Wiſedomeis a nece(- 
faric good,and vniuerſally commodious for all things : itgo- 
uerneth and ruleth all : there is not any thing that can hide, 
orquititſelte of the iuriſdition or knowledge, thereof : It 
beareth (way eucry where,in peace, in warre, in publike, in pri- 
vat : It ruleth and moderateth cuen the inſolent behaviours 
of men, their ſports, their daunces, their banquets, and isas a 
bridle vnte them. Toronclude, thereis nothing that oughe 
notto be done diſcreetly and wiſely ; and contrarily, without 
wiſedome all things fall intotrouble and contulion, 

17 Secondly, Science is (cruile, baſe, and mechanicall in re- 
ſpe&t of wiſedom,and a thing borrowed with paine. A learned 
man i#like a crow deckt with the feathers that he hath (tollea 
from other birds, He maketh a great ſhew in the world, but at 
thecharge of another,and he had need to vaile his bonnet of- 
ten, as a tellimonie of that honour he giuesto thoſe trom 
whom he hath borrowed his arte, A wiſe man is like him that 
lives vpon his owne reuenewes ; for wiledame is properly a 
mans owne; it is anaturall good wellrilled and laboured, 

Thirdly, the conditions are diuzrs,the one more beautifull 
and morenoblethan tie other, Learning or Science is fierce, 
preſumptuous, arrogant,opinariue, indilcreet, querulaus, /ci- 
enti4 mjlat: K nowledge puff-rh vp. 2. SCIencels talkative, de- 
{irousto ſhew itſelfe, which neuertheleiſe knowes not how to 
doc anything, is not aQtiue, but only fit to ſpeake and to dil- 
courſe : wiſdom ateth and gouerneth all. 

Learning then and wiledome are things very difterent,and 
wiſdom of thetwothe more excellent, more to be eltcemed 
than ſcience. For it is necetlarie, profitable toall, vniverſall, 
atiue,noble, honelt, gracious, cheeretull, Science is particu- 
lar, vnneceſſarie, ſeldome profitable, not ative, (eruile, me» 
chanicall,melancholicke,opinatiue,preſumptuous. 

, We come now tothe other point, and that is, that they are 
Learning and NOtalwaiestogether, but contrarily almoſt alwaics (eparated. 
w/edome ment The naturall reaſon, as hath been (aid, is, that their tempera- 
wot regecber. tures are contrarie, For that of ſcience and memorieis moilt 

and that of wiſedome and judgement dry. This alſo is ligni- 
hed vntovs, inthatwhich happened to our firſt parents, who 
as loone as they caſt their cies vpon knowledge , = Lins 
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ſently delired it, and ſo were robbed of that wiſdomewhere- 
withall they were indued from their beginning ; whereof we 
eucry day fee the like in common experience, The moſt 
beautifull and flouriſhing ſtates, Common-weales, Empires, 
ancieut and moderne, haue beene and are gouerned very 


wiſely , both in _ and watre, without ſcience, Keme the P/edome with. 
fit five hundred yeeres, wherein it Houriſhed invertueand ** *** 


valour, was without knowledge ; and ſoſoone as it began to 
be learned, it beganto —_—— trouble, and ruinateitſelfe 
by ciuill warres, The moſt beautifull policie that ever was, 
'the Lacedemonian built by Lycwgw , from whence hauc 
ſprung thegreatelt perſonages of the world,made no profel- 
onof learning,and yet it was theſchoole of vertue and wiſe- 
dome,and was cuer victorious over Athens, the molt learned 
Citie of the world,the (choole of all ſcience, the habitation of 
the Muſes, the ſtore-houſe of Philoſophers. All choſe great 
and floriſhing realmes of the calt and welt Indies, haue ſtood 
for many ages together without learning , withoutthe know- 
_ bookes or writings. In theſe dayes they learne ma- 
ny things, by the good leaue and aſliſtance of their new ma- 
ſters, at the expence of their owne libertic, yea their vices 
and their ſubtilties too, whereof in former times they neuer 
heard ſpeech, That great,and it may be the greateſt and moſt 
flouriſhing ſtate and Empirewhichis at this day in the world, 
is that of that great Lord, who likethe Lion of the whole 
earth,makes himſclfeto be fearedof all the Princes and Mo- 
narks of the world;zand euen in this ſtate, there is not any pro- 
feſſion of ſcience,nor ſchoole,nor permiſſion or allowance to 
read,orteach publickly,no not in matters of religion, What 
_ & gouerneth , and maketh this (late to proſper thus? 
t is wiſedome, it is prudence. But come weetotholc (tates 
wherin learning and ſciences are in credit, VVho do gouerne 
them ? Deubtlelle notthe learned. Letvs takefor example 
this our realme, wherein leaming and knowledge have grea- 
ter honorthanin allthe world belides , and which ſeemethto 
haue ſucceeded Greece itſelfe : Theprincipall officers of this 
crowne,the Conſtable,Marſhall, Admirall, the Sccretarics of 
the ſtate, who diſpatchall affaires, arecommonly men alto- 
.getherilliterate. And doubtlelle, many great Lawyers,foug- 
| Kk 2 ders, 
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ders, and Princcs hauc baniſhed ſcrenceasthepoyſon and pe- 
ſilence of a Common-wcalth ; Licwnizs, Valentimian, CMahe- 
mer, Lycaro:e. And thus wee fee what wiſedome iswithout 
ſcience, Let vs now ſee what fcience is without wiſedome, 
which is nothardtodoe, Letvslookea littleintothoſe that 
make profeſſion of learning , thatcome from Schooles and 
Vaiuerlities,and haue their heads tull of Arifterle,Cicero, Bur- 
rol, Are there any people in the world more vntoward, 
more ſottiſh , more vnhet for all things 2 From hencecom. 
meth chat prouerbe, that when a man would drſcribea foole, 
or an vatowardly perſon, hee callerh him Clerke, Pedante:: 
Andrtoexpretlea thing ill done, it is che mannerto ſay, Iris 
Cleark-like done. Ir ſhould ſceme that learning doth intoxi- 
care, andas it werehammera mans braines, and makeshim 
to turnefotand foole, as king «Ferippalaid to'S.P ad, Au. 
te tt litera ad inſanian adducunt, Much learning maketh thee 
11d, There are diuers menthat had they ncuer beentrained 
vpin ſchooles and colleges, they had been farremorewiſe: 
and echeir brethrenthat hauencuer applied themſeluesto lcar- 
ning, haue prooued thewiſer men : Yrowe/inu ſurfſet nan 616k. 
Cifſe : nam poſi quam dots prodierwnt , bom deſyert. So tht it had 
beene better they had nener beene learned: for after they became 
learned,th left of from bemg good, Comerothe practice,chufe 
me one of cheſe learned (chollers, bring him to the common 
counſellof a cittie, or any publike atlembly, wherein the af- 
faires of the (tate are conſulted of, or matter of policic, or 
houſhold husbandrie , you neuer ſaw a man morealtonithed, 
he waxethpale, bluſheth, coughcth, and at laſt knewes nor 
wharttolay. And if hechance to (peake,he cntreth intoa long 
diſcourſe of definitions, and diuilions of Ariftorle z ergo pot- 
lead. Marke in the (elfe-ſame coun:ſell,a merchant, a burges, 
thatneuer heard ſpeakeof Ariftorle, he will veeld a berter rea- 
ſon,giue a ſounder iuJgement and moreto purpole than thele 
(cholaſticall doors, 

Now it is not enough to hauefaid, that wifedowe and lcar- 
ning ſc14omeconcurre and meeretogether, vnletle weſceke 
thereaſon and caule thereof, not doubting thereby but (uth- 
ciently to content and to ſatisfie thoſe, that miſlike what 1 
hauclaid , orchinke me perhaps an cuemic tocrudition and 


learning. 
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learning. Thequeſtionthereofis, from whence itcommeth 
thatlcatning and wiſdome doeſeldome encounter and meete 
together in oneand the ſame man : And ghere is great rea- 
ſon why wee (hould mooue this queſtion : forit is a [trange 
thing and againſt reaſon, that a man the more learned hee is, 
thould not bethe more wile, learning and knowledge being 
a proper meanes, and inſtrument vnto wildome. Behold 
theretore two men, the one a (ſtudent, the other none ; heo 
that hath (ludied, is in ſome fort bound to be farre the wiſer 
ofthetwo, becauſe hee hath all that the other hath, that is 
nature, reaſon, iudgement, ſpirit z and belides thefe the comn- 
ſels, diſcourſes , judgements of all the greateſt men of the 
world,by reading their books. Is there not then great reaſon, 
he (hould be much more wile, more dexterious, more honelt 
than the other, lince that with theſe proper and naturall 
meanes, heattaineth ſo many extraordinarie on cucrielide ? 
For asone faith well, the naturall good cohering and con- 
curring with che accidentall frameth an excellent compolici- 
on : and yetncuerthelctle, we ſee theeontraric, as hath been 
fayd. 

Now the truereaſon and anſwer toall this, is the euill and 


ſinilter maner of (tudie and ill inſtruction, T hey learne out A» a»/wer to 


ZI 


of bookes and ſchooles excellent knowledge, but with ill 4/4. 


meanes, and as bad ſucceiſe, Whereby it comestopalle,that 
all cheir (tudie profiteth them nothing at all, but they re. 
maine indigent and poore, in the midlt of their plentic and 
x ches, and iike Tamalss, diefor hunger inthe midit of their 
daintics : the reaſonis, becauſe whilelt they pore vpon their 
bookes, they refpe& nothing ſo muchas to (tuffe and fur- 
niſh their memories with that which they read and vn« 
derſtand, and preſently they thinke rhemſelucs wile : like 
him that put his bread into his pocket and not into his bel- 
ly, when his pocket was full,died for hunger, Aad fo with 
a memory fully (tutted , they continue fooles ; Student non 
fibi & wite , ſed alys & (chole. They ſtudie nut ſor themſelues, 
and for the benefit of their life, but for others, and for the ſchoolex, 
They prepare themſclues to bee reporters z Cicero hath 
ſayd it, Aritorle, Plato hath left it in writiug, &c. but they 
for their parts know nothing. Theſe men commit a double 
Kk 3 fault, 
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fault, theone in that they apply not that which they learne, 
tothem(clues, that ſo they may forme themſelues vnto ver- 
tue, wiſdome, reſolution, by which meancs their knowledge 
is vnprofitable vnto them : the other is, that during all 
thateime, which with great paines and charge they employ, 
to the heaping together and pocketing vp for another 
without any profit to themſclues, whatſocuer they can rob 
* from other men, they ſuffer their owne proper good to fall 
totheground, and never put itin pratiſe, They on the 0. 
therlide that ſtudie not, hain no recourſe vnto another, 
take a care to husband their naturall gifts, and fo prooue 
many times the better, the more wiſe, & reſolute, though letle 
learned, letle gainers, letle glorious. One there is that hath 
faydas much, though otherwiſeand morebricfly ;Thatlear- 
ning marreth weake wits and ſpirits, perfeeth the ſtrong and 

naturall. 

23 Now hearken tothatcounſcll that Igiue heereupon ; A 
God diſcipline. man mult not giue himſelfe to the gathcring and keeping 
the opinions and knowledges of another, to the end hee may 
afterwards make report of them, or vſe them for ſhew or 
oftentation, orſome baſe and mercenary profit ; but he mult 
vſethem fo, as that hemay makethem his owne. Hee mult 
not onely lodge them in his minde, but incorporate and tran- 
ſubſtantiate chem ineo himſclte. He mult not onely water his 
minde with the deaw of knowledge, but hee mult make it c(- 
ſentially berter, wiſe, ſtrong, good, ceuragious ; otherwiſe to 
whatend ſcructh (tudic? Non paranda noby ſolunw, ſed fruenda 
ſaptentia eſt, Wiſdone 15 not onely to bee gotten by vs, but to bee n= 
wyed , Hee mult not doe as it is the maner of thoſe that 
make garlands, who picke heere and there whole flowers, 
and fo carry them away to make nole-gaics, and afterwards 
preſents, heape tugether out of that booke and our of this 
booke many goed things, to make a faireand a goodly (hew 
toothers; but hemult do as bees vie to doe, whocaric not a- 
way the Howers, but ſettle themſelues vpon them, like a hen 
thatcouercth hir chicken, and draweth from them their (pi- 
rit, force, vertue, quinte(ſenec, and nouriſhing themſclucs, 
rurne them into their owne ſubſtance, and afrerwards make 
good and (weet honic, whick is all cheir owne ; and itis no 
: more 
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more either thyme or ſwect marjarom So mult a man gather 
from bookes the marrow and ſpirit (neuer enthrawling him- 
ſcifeſo much as toretaine the words by heart, as inany vieto 
doe, much leflethe place,the booke,the chapter ; that is a ſot- 
tiſh and vaine ſuperſtition and vanitie, and makes him loſe 
the principall) and having ſucked and drawen the good, feed 
his mindetherewith, informe his judgement, inſtruRtand di- 
re his conſcience and his opinions, recite his will; and ina 
word, frame vnto himſelfe a worke wholly his owne, thatisto 
fay,an honeſt man, wiſe, aduiſed, reſolute. Non ad pompam nec T acit, 
ad peciem, nec ut nomine magmfico ſe qus otinm velis, ſed quo firm- 
or aduer ſ1u fortmita rempublicam capeſſas : Not for pompe,or often. 
tation, nor t9 the end thou wouldeſ} follow eaſe with a glorious name, 
but that thereby thou maift more ſirmely take pon thee the gonern+ 
ment of the commen-wealth agamft all accidems. 

And heereuntothechoice of ſciences isnecellarie. Thoſe 23 
that I commend aboueall others, and that beſt ſerue tothat ja" _ 
end, which I propoſe and whereof I amto ſpeake, are naturall.\, "7 weof "S 
and morall, which teachvs toliue, and to liue well, nature and /aace.. 
vertue; that which we are, and thatwhich we ſhould be : vndep 
the morall are comprehended,the Politicks, Qeconomickes, 

Hiſtories. All che reſt are vaine and fruthic,and we are notto 
dwell ypon them, but to take them as palling by, 

Thisend of the in{trution of youth and compariſon of 24 
learningand wiſdome, hath held meeroo long, by reafon of ;.7he meanes 
theconteltation. Let vs now proceed tothe other parts and * «rv. 
aduiſements of this in{truftion, The mcanes of inſtructions 
are diuers, eſpecially of two ſorts ; the one by word, thatisro 2 #14 of 
ſay, by preceprs, inltrutions and lectures ; or elſe by confe. *** 
rence with honeſt and able men, filing and refining our wits 
again(t theirs, as iron is cleanſed and beautified by the bile; 

T his meanesand manner is very pleaiing and agreeable to 
nature. 

The other by ation, that is, example, which is gotten not 25 
onely from good men by itnitation, and (imilitude, buralſo * exenpie, 
wicked,by difagreementin opinions z For ſome there arethat 
lcarne better by the oppolition and horroue of that cuill they 
ſeein another. Iris a (pecial{ vſe of Tultice, tocondemneone, 
that he may ſerue for an examplevnto others. Andold Caro 
Kk 4 was 
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waswont to{ay, That wiſe men may learne more of fooles, 
than fooles of wiſe men, The Lacedemonians the berter to 
diſlwade their children from drunkennelle, made their ſer- 
vantsdrunken before their faces, ro the end that ſeeing how 
horrible a (peRacle a drunken man was, they ſhuuld the ra- 
ther deteſt it. 

Now this ſecond meanes or maner by example, teacheth 
vs with morecaſe and more delight. Tolearnc by precepts 


-isa long way, becauſe it is a painetull thing to vnderltand 


well, and vnderſtanding torctainewell, and retaining to vſe 
and praQtiſewell, And hardly can wee promile our (clues to 
reape that fruit which they promiſe vnto vs, But example 
and imitationteack vs aboue the worke oration itſelte, in. 
vite vs with much more ardour, and promiſe vnto vs that 
glory which wee learneto imitate. Theſeed that is calt into 
theearth draweth vntoit (elfe in the endthe qualitie of that 
earth whereunto it is tranſported, and becomes like vnto 
that which doth there naturally grow : So the (pirits and 
maners of-men conforme themfclues to thoſe with whom 
they commonly conuerſe, 

Now theſe two maners of profiting by ſpeech and by ex- 


From the living ample, are likewiſe twofold, forthey are drawen from excel- 


lent perſonages, either liuing, by their ſenlible and outward 
frequentation and conference;or dead,by the reading of their 
bookes. The firſt, that is the commerce with theliuing, is 
more liuely and more naturall, it isa fruittull exerciſe ot lite, 
which was muchinvſe among(t the ancients, yea the Greeks 
themſelues, bue it is caſuall depending on another, and rare: 
Ieisa difhculr matter to mcete with ſuch people, and more 
difticultromakewſe ofthem, And this is praQiſed either by 
keeping home,orby trauclling and viliting ({trange countries, 
not to be fed wich vanities as the moſt doe, but to caric with 
them the knowledgeand conſideration eſpecially of the hu- 
mours and cultomes of thoſe nations. This is a profitable ex- 
ercile, the bodie is neither idle, nor tyred with labour, for this 
moderate agitation keepesa inan in breath, the minde is ia 
contiavall exerciſe, by marking things knowen and new. 
Thereis neta better ſchoole toformerhe life of man, thanto 
lce the diverkticof ſo many qther lives, and to talle a __ 
tua 
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tuall varietie of the formes of our nature. 

Theother commerce with the dead by the benefie of their 
bookes, is moreſure, and more neere vnto vs, moreconſtant, 
and leile chargeable. | Hee that knowes how to make vic of 
them, receiueth thercby great pleaſure, great comfort. Itdil- 
chargeth vs of the burthen of a tediousidleneſle, itwithdra- 
weth vs from fond imaginations, and other outward things, 
thatvex and troublevs : Ir counſclleth vs, and comforteth vs 
in our griefes and afflitions : but yet it isonely good forthe 
minde,whereby the bode remaineth without action, altercth 
and languilheth. . 

We muſt now ſpeake of that order of proceedingand for- 
malitie which a teacher of youth mult kecpe, that hee may 


will touch ſomeof ctherh. Firſt, hee nwſt often examine his 
ſcholler, askc his judgement and opinion of whatſocuer ſhall 
preſent it ſelfevnto him, T his is quite contrarie to the ordi- 
narie ſhle, which is that the malter doe alwaies ſpeake and 
teach his child with authoritic, and worke into his head as 
into a vellell, whatſocuer he will, in ſo much thatchildren are 
onely auditors and rcceiuers, which maner of teaching I can 
not commend,obeſt plerung, ys, qui diſcere volunt,authortit as co. 
rum qui docent, The axthoriie of them which teach, hurteth for 
the moſt part thoſe which would learne. T heir ſpirits mult be awa- 
kened & inflamed by demands, make them firlt to giue their 
opinions,& then giue them the ſame libertie,to aske others,to 
inquire& to open the way at their owne wil. If without quelti- 
oning with them a man ſpeake wholly vnto them, it is a labor 
in amaner loſt, the child isnot profited thereby , becauſe he 
thinks it belongs notvnto bim,fo long as he yeelds not an ac- 
count thereof; he lends onely his cares and thoſe coldly too z 
he ſets not forward with ſo good a pace, as when he is a partic 
inthebulineſle. Neither is it enough to makethem giuetheir 
wdgement, but thatthey maintaineit; and beeablerogiuea 
realon of thcirſayingxothe end that they ſpeake not by rote, 
butrhat they be attentiue, and carefull of thatthey ſpeake; 
andeogiuethemthe better incouragement therevnto, a man 
mult.not{ceme tonegle that they ſay, butcommend at the 
lealt their goodetlay and indeugur. This forme of tzaching 
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and to reaſon, 
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by queſtions and demaunds is excellently obſerued both by 
Socrates (the principall ig this bulinelle) as wee fee cuery 
where in Plato, where by along annexion and enfolding of 
_—_ 16. 23. Jemaunds wittily and dexteriouſly made, heſweetly leadeth 
uk. 19.% 24+ 2 manto thecloſct of verity ; andalſo by the Door ofveri. 
F tie in his Goſpell, Now theſe queſtions mult not be onely of 
. things touching ſcience and memorie, as hath beene (aid, but 
matter of judgement. For to this exerciſe all things may 
ſerue, cuen thelealt that are, as the follies of a Laquey, the 
malice of a Page, a diſcourſe at table : for the worke of 
iudgement is not to handle and to vnderſtand great and 
bigh matters, but iulthe to weigh them, and conlider of 
them whatſocuer they bee, Queſtions therefore mult bee 
mooued touching the judgement of men andtheir ations, 
and by reaſon determined, tothe end that thereby men may 
frame their judgement and their conſcience, The tutour or 
inftructour of {yrs in Xenophon for a lefture propoled this 
queſtion , A great youth hauinga littlecoat or callocke, gaue 
it to oncof his companions of a lelle (tature, and tooketrom 
him his callocke, which was the greater : vpon which fat 
he demanded his judgement, Cyr«- anſwered,thatit was well, 
becauſe both of them were thereby the bertcr firted, Bur his 
maltes reprchended him (barpely for it, becauſe hee conli. 
dered anely the fitneiſe and conueniencie thereof, and not 
the iultice, which ſhould firſt and eſpecially haue beene 
thought of, which was, that no man may be enforced inthat 
which was his owne, And this no doubt 1s an excellent maner 
of inſtruction. And though a man may recite authorities out 
of bookes, the ſayings of Cicero or »Arsftorle, yetitisnut one- 
ly corcciterhem, butto iudge of them, and ſo to frame and 
fal:ion then to all vics, and to apply them to divers ſub- 
ies, It is notenough to report asa hiſtorie, that Caro kild 
himſelfe at Urique, that heemighe not fall intothe hands of 
(ſar ;, and that Brutus and Caſſins were the authours ofthe 
death of Ceſar ztorthis is the lealt : but Twill that he proceed 
and judge, whether they did well heerein or no z whether 
they delerued well of the common-weale ; whether they car. 
r.cd themſclues therein according to wiſdome, iultice , va- 
lour;and «hereinthey did ill, whereinwell. Finally and ge- 
ly, 
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nerally, in alltheſediſcourſes, demands, anſwers, the conve- 
niencie, order, veritic, mult bee inquired into,, a worke of 
ivdgment and conſcience. Theſe things a man by any means 
mult not ditſemble, but cuer pretſechem, and hold him ſub- 
ict vntothem, * 

Sccondly,he muſt accuſtome and frame him to an honeſt 


29 


curiolitie to know all things, whereby he mult firſt haue his 5 qu adviſe. 
cies vpon euery thing , the better to conliderall that may bee ment ronching 


faid, doneor attempted concerning himſelfe , and nothing **»<#coriefris 


mult palle his hands, befure it pale and repalle his iudge- 
ment ; and then hee muſt make an enquirie into other mat- 
ters,as well of right asof ation. Hethat enquireth after no- 
thing, knowes nothing, ſaith one ; Hee that bulicth not his 
minde, ſuftcreth itto ruſt, and becoines a foole ; and there- 
fore hee mult make profit of all , apply cuery thing to him- 
ſelfe, take advice and counlcll,as well of what is palt, the bet. 
terto (ce the errour he hath committed, as of that which is 
to come, the better to rule and dire himſelfe, Children 
mult not beſutfered tobeeidle, to bring themſclues afleepe, 
to entertaine themſelues with their owne prattle ; for wan- 
ting ſufticiencie to furniſh themſclucs with good and worthy 
matter, they will feed vpon vanities ; they mult therefore be 
alwaics bulied in ſome employment, and keptin breath, and 
this curioltic mult be ingendred in them, the better to awa- 
kenthem, andto ſpurrethemforward, which being ſuch as 
- ſaid, ſhall be neither vainein it ſclte, nor ecdious to ano- 
ther. : 

He muſt likewiſe faſhion and mould his ſpirit to the gene- 


rall paterneand model of the world and of nature, make it 5 Adv, 


vniverſall, that is tolay , repreſent vnto him in all things, the 
vniuerſall face of nature : that the whole world may bee his 
booke : that of whatſubic& ſocuer a man talke, heecaſt his 
cicand his thought vpon the largeimmenſitic of the world, 
vpon ſo many ditferentfaſhions and opinions, which hane 
beene, and are intheworld touching that Yubiet, Themoſt 
excellent and noble mindes , are the more vniuerſall and 
morefree ; and by this meanes the mindeis contented, lear- 
neth notgo be aſtoniſhedat any thing, is formed to arcloluti- 
onandſtedfalt conſtancie. Tobe briefe, ſuch a man doth no 
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more admire any thing, which is the higheſt and laſt point of 
wiſdoine. For whatſocuer doth happen, or a man may re 
vnto him, he calily fingtth that there is nothingintheworl 
either new or {trangez that the conditionof man is capable of 
all things; that they haue come from others,andthatelſwhere 
diuers things palle more (trange,moregreat. And in this ſenſe 
it wasthat wiſe Socrates called himſelfe acitizen of the world, 
And contrarily,thereis not any thing that doth more deprayc 
and cnthrall the minde of man, than to make him taſte and 
vaderſtand but onecertaine opinion, beleefe, and manner of 
life. Whar greater tollie or weaknelle can there be, than to 
thinke that all the world walketh, beleeuerh, (peaketh, doth, 
lucth and dieth according torhe maner of his countrey 2 like 
thoſe barde bluck-heads, who when they heare onerecite the 
maners and opinions of forraine countries, very differentand 
contrary tortheirs, they tremble tor feare, and belecuethem 
noe, or cl{e.doc abſlurdly condemne them as barbarous, ſo 
much are they eathralled and ticd rotheir cradell, a kinde of 
people broughevp (as they (ay)in a bottle, that never ſaw any 
thing but thorow a hole. Now this vniuerſall ſpirit mult bee 
attained by thediligence of the malter or teacher, afterwards 
by travel], and communication with (trangers, and the rca- 
ding of bookes and the hiltories of all nations. | 
Finally,he mult ccach him to take nuthingvpon credit and 
by authoritic : this is co make himſclte a beaſt, and to (uffer 
himſclfero bec led by the noſe like an oxe z but toexamine 
all chings withreaſon, to propoſe allehings, and then togiue 
himleaue tochuſe, And it hee know not how tochule, but 
doubt, which perhaps is che better, ſounder, and (urer courle, 
torcach him likewiſe toreſolue of nothing of himlclfe,but ra- 
ther tocultrult his owneludgement. 
After che minde comes the body, whereof there mult like- 


An «deiſement wile beacare taken, atone ayd the ſameialtane with the (pi- 


rit, not makingewo workesthercof, Both of them make an 
entire man, Now amalter mult endeuour to keepe his childe 
free from delicacie and pride in apparel, in (Iceping, cating, 
drinking ; he mult bring him vp hardly to labour and paines, 
accultoue him to heat and cold, winde and weather, yea 
andynto hazards too ; harden his muſcles and his Jinewes, 
as 


Then Ds 5 
as welt as hisminde, tolabour, and then 16 and gricfe 
coo y For the fir(d difpoſeth wo the (exond':; Labor calurs 0b- 
ducit dolor ; Labear bardneth a man againſt griefe, Tobobriete, 
hemuſtindewovr tomake him lultic | bt fie 
to all kinde of viands, Allthis ſerueth not only for his hcatrh, 
but for pubhike attaires and feruices. 

Wee comenowto the third head whichconeemeth:mari- 3} 
ners, wherein both body and ſoule havea This is $ Anadiſe- 
fold ; To hinder the cuill, ro ingraft and e@nodicithtfie mn cy 
Theft s the more netelſary,audt thacfore chegicatercare ** 
and heed muſt betaken. © It mult cherefore be done in tune, 
for thereisnotimeroo(peedieto hinderchebirth and growth 


of i1| maners ard condin ciaſly ehefo tottowingawkich 
arcto befaartd inyvbudhl-! i 2092s ro h,non bing; nl, 
To lie, abalCvice of ſeruants and ſlaves, afslicendous I 


fearefull rmindey rhe eaufe wheroot ariſtth many times from E915 mencrs, 
bad and rudein{trucion. - 
A ſortiſh ſhame and weaknetle, whereby they feekero hide 2 
therſetues,” hold dewnetheit heads, bluth ac euery queſtion 
that is propoſed;cannbr endure 4 corretion;or a _—_— 
withoura {range alterationof countenance. Nature doth ma- 
ny - mes beate a great ſway heerein, bur it mult becorreted 
by ſtudie. 

A HWatteFationand (mgularitic in habnt,cariage,gate,ſpeech, 2 
gelture,and all other things; this isateltimoriieot vaniticand 
vaine-glory, and marrcth all the reſt,euenchat which is good, 

Licet [apere ſine pompa, ſine unu:dia : A man may be wiſe without 
pore, without enmie. | | * 
Burabaue all, choſer, ſullennefle, obftinacie ; and there- 4 

fore it is very necellaric that a childe never have his will 
by ſuch froward meanes, and that heelcarne and finde that 
theſe qualities are alcogether vnprofitable and bootletle, yca 
baſeand villancus ; and for thiscauſe hee mult never be tlat- 
rered, forthat'marreth and corrupecth him, teacheth him ro 
be ſullenand froward, if hee haue nothis will, and in the end 
maketh him infolcne, that a manſhall neuer worke any good 
vpon him. Nibil mag's reddit iragnndes, quam cducttie mollis 
& blanda : Nothing more maktth one prone to anger, than ſoft 
and C06 hrrimge duc at row, L 

By 


5s Fhe dutic of p vents and thildren. 
By the ſelfefame meancs « man muſt ingraft into him 
a__ and hone maners z And fir(t CIS 
rence God, to tremble vader that infinite and invifible maic- 
tie, ro eſeldome and ſoberly of God; of his power, eter- 
Nitic, wi will; and of his works ; not indifterently and 
vpon all occaſions, but fcarfully, with ſhame and reverence, 
Norts be over ſcrupulous in the mylterics and points of reli. 
gion, but toconforme himſelfe to-the gouernment and dilct. 
pline ofthe church. ; | | 
2 Sccondly,to repleniſhand cheriſh his heart with ingenuitie, 
freedome, candor, integritic,and to teach him to be an honeſt 
man,outof an hanorableand boneſt minde, not (cruilely and 
mecchanically for fearc, 'vr hope of any honour or profit, of 
other confideration,than vertue itlelfe. Thattwo aceelpeci- 
allyforhinaſclfe, rf! 2» ' lol 
0 For another and the company with whom hee converſeth, 
he muſt worke in him a ſweet kinde of affabilitic to accom- 
modate himſelfeto all kinde of people, to all faſhions, Omnu 
eAriftippum deat color, & flats, res : Emety commenance, 
condition and geſture became Ariftippus, Heerein Alcw1ades was 
excellent, That he learne how to be able,and to know how to 
doe all things, yea excelle and licentious behaviours if neede 
be ; but that he loue todoe only that which is good. That he 
refraine to doceuill, not for want of courage,nor (trength, nor 
knowledge, but will, Afalrnm intereſt trum peccare quis nolit, 
ant neſciat: There is great difference in not being willing to ſane aud 
wot being able, 
25 Modeſtly. whereby heconteſteth not, nor ticth himſclfe, 
cither toall, asto the greateſt and moſt reſpeRiue perſons, or 
SeeLib.z, fuchasarchis inferiorscither in condition or ſufficiencie, nor 
"_ defendeth any thing obſtinately, with affirmative, reſolute, 
commanding words, but ſweet, ſubmitle and moderate ſpce- 
ches, Heereof hath beene ſpoken elſewhere. And thus the 
three heads of the duties of parents towards their children are 
diſpatched. 
36 he fourth concerneth their affefion and communicati- 
The fourth part gn with them, when they are great and capable of that where- 
_— ©*- unto they were inſtructed. Wee know that affetion is reci- 
"FER procall and naturall betwixt parents and their children, þ 


XU 


adobe 


that of parents towards:their children is farre more 
and morenaturall, becauſe it is giuen by nature to loue 


$17: 
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The love of pu- 


things that are comming onto the maintenance and continys. f1ntogroarer 
abce of the world, eſpecially thoſe in whom a man doth: live _ of 


when he is dead, That of children towardstheir parents is re- 
trograde, and therefore it gocth not ſo ſtrongly, norſo natu- 
rally ; and it ſeemeth rather to be the paiment of adebt, and 
a thankfull acknowledgement of a benehi received , than « 
pure, free, ſimple, and naturall loue. Morcouer;he that giuerh 
and doth good, loucth more than he that xecciueth and is jn- 
debted : And therefore a father and euery agent that doth 
good to another, loueth morethan he is beloued. The reaſons 
of this propolitionare many. All loue to be (which being is 
exerciſed and demonſtratedin motion and ation.) Now hee 
thatgiueth, and doth good to another, isafter a ſort in hins. 
thatrecciueth. Hee that giueth and doth to another, 
doth that which is honeſt and honourable ; hee that receiucth 
doth none of this: honeſtieis for the firſt;profit for the ſecond, 
Now honeltic is farrc more worthi®; firme, Gable, amiable, 
than profit, which in a moment vaniſheth. ine, thoſe 
mays. molt bcloued that coſt vs molt ; thatis deareſt vnto 
vs, which we come more dearely by. Naw to beger,to nouriſh, 
wheing VP, is a matter of greater charge, than to receive all 
This loue of parents is twofold, though alwaics natural, 


37 
yet after a divers maner : the one is fimply and vaiuerſally 7he laneof pe- 


naturall, and as a ſimple inftin& which is common wit 
bealts, according to which ents loue: and cheriſh theis 
children, though deformed, (tamimering, halting, milk<-fops, 
and vſe them like raoppers, or little apes. This lowe is noe 
truly humane. Manendued with reaſon, mult not ſeruilely 
ſubic himſelfe vnto nature as bealts doe, but follow it more 
nobly with diſcourſe of reaſon. Theother then is more hu- 
mane and reaſonable, whereby a man: louerh his children 
more or lelle, according tothat meaſure wherein ke ſecth the 
ſcedes and (parkes of vertue, goodneſle, and towardlineiſeto 
ariſe and(pringvpin them, Some there are who being beſoc- 
ted andcaricd with the former kinde of affeRion, haue but 
little of this, and never complaining of the charge ſo longs 
cir 


rengs (woſeold, 


. 
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their chifdren are bur ſmall, complaine thereof when they 
coimetotheir growth, and beginne to profie, It ſeemerh that 
they are ina ſort offended and vexed rofee then rogrow and 
ſer forward in honelt-courſes, chat they may become honelt- 
m4 : Theſe parentsare brutiſh and tnhumane, 

28 ' Now according tothis ſecond, trac, and fatherly louc in 
0f the rrue fa- the well gouerning thereof, parents ſhould recciue their chil- 
ther y lovr#® dren, if they becapable, intotheir ſocietie and partnerſhip in 
6; thieke s, admit chem cortheir counſell; intelligence, the 
<r-n bring come krowledgeand courle of their domelticall attaircs, as alſo ro 
1» yerres of diſe. the cormunication of their delignements, opinions and 
cezi0m, thoughts, yea coulent and contribute to their honeſt recreati- 

ons and paſtimes, as the caſc ſhall require, alwaies reſcruing- 
their ranke and authoritic. For wee condemne the aultere, 
lordlike, 'and imperious countenance and cariage of thoſe 
that never looke vpon their children, nor (peake vnto them 
but with aurhorine,will not becalled fathers but lords,though 
God himfelfe refuſe not this name of father, neuer caring tor 
the heartic love of thetycMidren, fo they may be feared, reve. 
renced, and adored; "And for this cauſe they giue-vntothem 
'f paringly, keepe them in want, that they may the better 

them in awe and obedience, euer threatning them ſore 
ſmall pittance bytheir lat will, when theydepart out of this 
life. Now this isa ſottiſh, vaine, and ridiculous foolerie , Tris 
codiſtraſt their owneproper, rruc, and naturall authoritie, to 
get an artaficiall z And itisthe way to deceiue themſelues, and 
to grow intocontempt, which iscleane contrarietothat they 
pretend, [tcauſerhrheir childrengo carytheraſelues cunningly 
with cheth, angeo couſpireand: finde'meanes how to deceiue 
chem. For parents ſhould in good rimeframercheir mirides to 
dutie, by reaſon, and not hae recourſe to theſe meanes mote 
tyrannousthan fatherly. - 

Errat lenge mea quidem ententia, 

Oni ww credat off e grating ant fabilins 

VF: quod ſit, quam ilud god arncitia adimneit ur. 

In my opinion he 1; much amiſſe, 

Who thunkes more gram 87 firme that rule of his 


That's br by force, than what of —_ its 
39 Iathelaſt dif | the beſt and ſurcſt way 
is 


The dutir if porems anilclnlds on. 
{s to follow the. lawes & cuſtomes of the 
have better provided for jt than we , and it 2s afar courle to. ot 
ſuifer thendeo fail in (omething,thanto adverure vpon UUr ding ts the 
anne defects, in our ewne choice. Iris toabuſe that lanes. 
libertic we have therein, to our fooliſh fantalies and pri- 
wat paſſions, likethoſe that (uffer themſclues to be caried by 
the ymwonted officious ations and Batteries of thoſe that are 
ure, whomakeviſcaf _ wills _ args Ci- 

erby gratifying or chaltiling the ations of thoſe t C- 
tend intereſt therein, A man muſt conforme himlelte A 
(on and commonculſtome heercinwhich is wiſcr thaa we are, 
and the ſurer way. 
. We come now to thedutic of children towards their pa« 49 
renesfonaturall and ſo religious,and which ought tobe done _ detie of 
vnto them not as vnto pureand ſimple men,burdemi-gods, 0 
carthly, mortall, viſible gods. And this is the reaſon why ou, 
Phyothelow (aid, that the cormmandement touching the du- 
tie of children was written the one halfe in the brit table, 
whichconteined the commandements thatconcerne our dus 
tic towards God ; and the other balfe in the ſecond table, 
whercia are the commandements that concernc our na 
bour,as being balfc divine,and balfe burnene. T his dutic hke- 
wiſe is ſacertaine, ſadue and requikie, that it tnay not be iſ. 
penſed withall by auy other duticor louewhatſocuer , be ig 
aps Feryit it ſhall happen that a man ſee his father 

eſoi ercd at one and the ſarue initant, as 

—_—_— ſuccour them both, he muſt forlake 
tus ſonne,, and gocto bit father, t his loue towards his 
lonne be , as before hath been (aid. Andthe reaſon is 
becauſe che duzi of a'ſonne ae code rogue 
ent,and \ TY ern _ 

41 
chiowond, Henory thy wn 03 mr The hel} is ceve- h. 7h doin 
rence, not onely ia outward geſture and countenance,but allo allo -H—_ 
inward,which is that and boly opinionand c{teemeghat _ 

Ti have of his parcats, as the authors and ori. 
gi e5of his being, and of hingood, @ qualicie that 
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kar pov coyyodonmintr ney an rr 
comm a father, ingto e 
chabiter, ' who to obey the þergenrs bo yr yore gal kh 
dranke wine ir all char liues : Nay morethan ths Nabr rakes 
ſed notto yeeld his neck to the ſword of his father. 

The third is to ſuccour their parents in all their needs and 
neceſſities, to nouriſh them in their old age, their im [A 
an4-want,to giue them their aſſiſtance in all their aftaires. We 
haue an example aud paterne heereof euen in beaits, In the 
Storke,whole little ones (as S. Baſafhrmeth) feed and nov- 
riſh their old dams , couer them with their feathers, when 
they fall from them , and couple them(clues rogerher to Car. 
ric them vpon their backs. furnherh chem with this 
arte. This example is (o luely and (o ligaificant,tharthe du+ 
tie of children cowards their parents hath been lagnified by 
thequalitic of this creature, @ , reciceniars, Andthe 
Hebrewes call this bird for this cau e,chafida,that is to lay,the 
debonaire, the charitable bird. Ve haue likewiſe notable 
examples hereamong {t men. Cymen the ſonne of great Afi. 
ne hoſelarherdy in priſon, as ſome ſay for debt , and 

+ to buric his bodie,much leſſet tore- 
Jeunicbong © = 0 whileſt it was caried tothe 
buriall, pr—_ tothe lawes of that country , 'Cymon (old 
himſclfe and his 1 for money to de for his funeral. 
He with his antead gentrilicetocctiifabebereth 
his libertie z which is deererthan all goods, yea and life too, 
He helped not husfather ligingandinnece(itic; bur dead,and 
being no more a father nor x man, Whar had hedone tofſuc- 
cour his father living, wanting and requiring his helpe? This 
is an excellent prelident.. Vee have two the like examples, 
cuen in the weake and feebleſex of women,of rwo da 
which haue nouriſhed and given ſucke the one torhe 
the other to bir mother, bang. iirrendobadanoedo 
die by famine z the ordinaric puniſhment of che ancients, It 
ſeemeth in ſomeſort athing againſt aacure , thatche mother 
ſhould be nourifhed with che milke, but thisis tru- 
ly according to naturgyoathoſe lawes, thacths daugheer 
ſhould nouriſh her mother 


The fourth hnotro dopoentdup,or anaprifeenyehing 


The dotle of Mafer't ail Sermants. Jul 
of weight or importance, without the advice,conſent and ap- 
probation of Parenas,and eſpecially in wariage, | 
; Thefiftis, mildly and genely to endure the vices, imperfe- 
Riions, and teſtic and Impatient humory of Parents, their ſe. 
of : for the Tribune Pompexius having acculed the father of 
this Afeaniins in the preſence of the people of many crimes, 
and a ſt others , that he over cruelly handled his ſonne, 
Fanta F coding him his bedde, puningbe potne of ki 
ing himin his , purring int of hi 
to his throat, inforced him to ſweare, elfictie ſhould 
deult from that purſuit he made againſt his father, deſiri 
rather to indure his fathers rigour , than toſec himeroubl 


-A childe {ball &ndeno difficultie im theſe frue duties , if he 
conlder bow hee hath beento his parerirs, and 
with what care and affeRion he hath been broughe vp. Bur 
he ſhall neuer know it well, vntill he hauechildren of his 
owne , as hethat was found to ride ypona hobbic-horſe play- 
ing with his-children, entreated him that (b toeke him to 
hold his peace vntill he were himſclfe a father, reputing him 
tillthen ao indifferent iudge in this ation. 


Cuar. XV. 


The dutie of Maſter: and ſernants, 


Eere commeth the third and laſt part of private and 
domeſticall wftice, which is the dutics of maſters and 
ſeruants, T ouching which it is neceſlaric to know the di- 
ſtinRion of ſtruants : for they are principally three (orrs, 
That is to ſay , of ſlaucs, whereof oþ chevecittackbome 
full in formet time, and is at this ent, excepta part of 
Europe, and no place more freethan heere about Francay 
they haue no power neither in their bodies nor , bur 
are wholly their maſters, who may gjue, lend, (ell, reſell, ex. 
change, and. vſe them as beaſts of ſcruice. Of theſe hath 
beene ſpoken of arlarge. There are inferiour ſeruants, and 
maſters of their petſonsand yea 

ine., af otherwiſe docany thing toth 
Ll 2 iudice 


£ 


they cannoe 


3 


Senec, 


$33 Thedavicyf wyhletwan} ferndur:” | 
wlice of cheis owne libertee. Boe they owe honor, abedience, 
and (crue vntill luchgma,and vpon ſuch conditions, as 
have promiſed, and rheir maſters haue power rocomman 
corre , and chaſliſe chew with moderationand dilcrenica, 
T here arc alſo meecenaries, whicharec leſſe ſubieR, they owe 
noſerujce nor abedicunc, but onely worke and {dbour for mo- 
ney ; and they have noauthoriticin commanding or corre- 
Qingrhem, 

The dutics of maſters rowards theiriſcruams,, as well of 
ſlaues 45 intcnor (erunnts, are, not to handlerthem oraghlyyee- 
membringthey are men, and of che [are nature with vs, bue 
onely torwune hath pur a dittercace, which is cucr variable 
and (porecth it {eife in, making great men. little, and little 
great. Andthereforetheditference is not ſogreat, ſo aavch 
t< Tongan thernns. Hor heiwoncs, s nabes, Hmmmaler , mom- 
<4, conſerns , egue fortuna jainctls, They aremen , dwellers with 
ghee, bunsble friends, fellow frraants , equaly the ſubirtl of for. 
cane, Tohandlefcruants gently, ſeeking rathertobe beloved 
than feared , is the teltimoniic of a gaod nature 2: tovſevhem 
roughly and tpo feuerely , proceederh fromanzrabbed and 
crudl mind, and thathe bearcth the fame diſpolition towards 
all other men, hat want of power hinderaththe execution 
thereof, They oughe toinſtruftthem with godly and religi. 
ous counſell , and ch6(E things thadare requilite for ther 
health and (afctic. : 

The duties of ſcruants are, to honour and fearetheir ma- 
ſters what(Geuer they He, and to yeckd them obedience and 
fdehtie , ſeruing them notfargaine, or ondy curwardly and 
for counteuance, buthcartily;{criouſty, forconfciencelake, 
and without d:{brmulation. Ve readof molt worthy;noble, 
and | 4 9 ——————_— informer times by ſometo- 
wards their maſters, cucn tothe ing and hazard of cheir 
dives, for their maecefifegardanthonens. 


Cuar, XVL 
The dutie of Sourr aignes and Sbie ty, 
F Princes an4 Soucraignes, ehcirdeferiptions, notes, 
Q Durs, cazkes , aund dſewurmaditres hath beer 
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be dt Souer arones Subie(ts. "yay 
diſcourſed in the br{t booke,chap.49. T heir dutie to goucrne 
thecommon-wealth hath been Goten at large in this preſent 
booke , chap. 2. and 3. which isof politike prudence gin 
will couch alittle heere the heads and generall points of their 
dutie, 

The Soueraigne as the meane between God and the peo. 
le, anddebtour tothelſe two , ought alwaics remember that 


7 
T he dutre of 


eistheliuvely image, the ofhcer, and lieutenant generall of ***2** 


the great God his ſoucraigne , and to the people a — 
mirrour,a brighe beame, aclcere looking glatle, an cleuated 
theater for every oneto behold , a fountaine whereall refreſh 
them(ſclues, a ſpurreto vertue, and who doth not any good, 
that is not famous, and put in the regilter of | mc- 
morie? He ought then kirlt of all to feareand honour God, 
to be deuour, religious, to ob(crue pictie not only tor himſelfe 
and for conſcience ſake, as euery other man, but for his (tate, 
and as heis a ſoucraigne. The pictic which we hcere require 
in aPrince, is the care heought tohaue , and to ſhew for the 
conſcruation of religion and the ancient lawes and ceremu- 
nics of the countrey, providing by lawes , penalties and pu. 
niſhments char the religion be neither changed,troubled,nor 
innouated, T his is a thing that highly redoundeth to his ho- 
nour and (ecuritie (for all doe reverence, and morevillingly 
obey, and more ſlowly attempt or enterpriſe any thing a- 
gains him whom they (ce feareth God ; and beleeuetobe in 


T's be religions. 


is proteRtion and ſafegard z vn«cuffodia pietas : pine virume, Mercur, 


frc mals genuu wee faturs devincit, Dems enim eripit enm ab 
enoni male.) The encly ſafegard « pictie + nexther the exall genind 
nor fate can onercome 4 godly man : For God delinertth hum out 
of af exill, And allo tothe goodof theſtate, for as all the 
wiſelt have ſaid, Religion is the band andcement of humane 
ſocietic. 

The Prince oughtal(o to be (ubic&, and inviolabletoob- 
ſerue and cauſeto be abſerucd the lawes of God , and nature, 
which are not to be diſpenſcd with : and he that infringeth 


Trile, 


þ 4 
To #b/eruc the 
lawes of ſape- 


them is not only counted atyrant,but a monller. riers, 


Concerning the people, he ought firſt ta keepe his coue- 
nants and promiles, be it with {ubiets or 9 whom 
he isineerelled or hath to doe. vn equitic is both naturall 

I 3 and 


3 
T's keep bus prom 


4 
To obſerwc the 
hewes. 


s 
To doe 1nflice, 
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andvniuerſall. God himſelfe keepeth his promiſe. More- 
ouer, the prince is the pledge and formall warrant of che law 
andchoſe mumnall bargaines of his ſubie&ts. He ovghe then 
aboucall to keepe his faith,there being noching more odious 
in a prince than breach of promiſe and periury;and therefore 
it was well ſayd, thata man oughtto putit among thoſe ca. 
ſuall caſes if the prince doe abiure or revoke his promiſe, and 
that the contrary is not to be preſumed. Yea he ought toob. 
ſcruethoſe iſes and bargaines of his predecetſours, cſpe- 
cially if he betheir heire, or it they be for the beneht and wel- 
fare of the common-wealth. Alſo he may relicue himfelfe of 
his vareaſonable contracts and promiſes vnaduiſedly made, 
even as for the (elfe-ſame cauſes priuvat men are rckecued by 
thebenebr of the prince. . 

He ought alſoto remember,that although he be aboue the 
law (1 mcanc the cull and humane) as the Creatour is aboue 
the creature (for the law is the worke of the prince, and which 
he may change and abrogateat his pleaſure, iris the proper 
right of the ſoucraignty) neuerthele(ſe though ir beein force 
and authority, he ought to keepe it : to live, toconuerſe and 
tudge according vntoit : and it would be a diſhonour and a 
very evill example ro contradict it, and asit were fallife it. 
Greate Awguituws having done ſomething againlt the law, by 
his owne proper a&t would needs die for gricte : Lycargas, 
Ageſilaus, Selewcxs, have left three notable examples inthis 
point, and totheir coſt, 

Thirdly, the prince oweth juſtice to alt his ſubieRs, and 
hee ought ro mcaſurc his purſſance and power by therule of 
tuſtice, - This is the proper vertue of aprince truly royall and 
on whereof ir was rightly ſayd , by an old man to 


King Phil/pthatdelayed him wſtice, ſaying he had no leiſure, 


That beſhould then deſiſt and leaueoffto be king, But Deme- 
rms ſped notfo well, who was diſpotleſt of his realtne by his 
ſubiects, for calting from a bridge into the river many of 

their petitions, withoutanſwer, or doing them ijuftice, 
Finally, the _ ought eo loue,cheriſh,to be vigilantand 
ate, as the husband ofthe wife, the father of 


ff w_ «u*- his children,the ſhepheard of his flock, having alwaics before 


mon f00d, 


his cics the profic and quietof his ſubieRts. 


he proſperity 
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and welfare of the ſtate isthe end and contentment of a good 


Prince ve reÞuh.opubus ſoma, copy lcuper, gloria ample, vir Sans, 


tute honefta ſir, That the common-wealth be in power rich 
w plenty, abound in glory , honeſt invertue. The Princethatrti- 
eth himſclfe to himſelfe abuſcrh himſelfe : for heis not his 
owne man, neither 1s the [tate his, but he is the ſtates, He is a 
Lord, not to dominere, butto defend. Cs non cixtum ſerws.. 
tre traduta, ſed tmtela : To whom 1s commuted not the ſervitude of 
the citizens, but their ſafegard, toattind, to watch, to theend 
his vigilance may ſecure his (leeping(ubicts , his crauell may 
giuc reſt , his providence may maintaine their proſperi- 
tic,his induſtric may continue their delights, his bulines their 
leiſure, their vacation, & that all his ſubiets may vnderſtand 
and know that he is as much for them,as he is above them. 

To be ſuch and todiſcharge his dutie well, he oughtto de- 
meane and catie himſelfe as hath been ſaid at large in the (e- 
cond and third chapter of this booke, that is to ſay,to furniſh 
himſelfe of good counſell,of treaſure, and ſuttcient (trength 
within his {tate to fortife himſelfe Vith alliance, and forraine 
friends to bercady, and tocommand bothin peace and war z 
by this means he may be both loued and feared. 

And to contcine all in a few words, he muſt loue God 
aboue all things, be adviſed in his enterpriſes, valiant in at- 
tempts, faichtull and firmein his word, wiſe in counſel, care- 
full of his ſubiecs, helpfull to his friends, terribleto his cne- 
mics,pitiful tothe afflicted, gentle and courteous tothegood 
peop e, (cuere to the wicked , and iult and vpright towards 
al 


The dutic of ſubieRsconliſteth inthree points, to yeeld 


duc honax totheir Princes,as to thoſethat carry the image of The FA of 
God,ordeined and eſtabliſhed by himztherforethey are moſt ſ»bvects. 
wicked, whodetratt or (launder;ſuch werethe ſeed of Cham £296. 1. 


and Chanaan, 2. To becobedicnt, vader which is conteined 
many dutics, as togoe tothe warres , to pay tributes and im» 
polts impeſed vpon them by their authoritie, 3.To wiſhthem 
all _ critic and happinetle,and to pray for them. 


the queſtion is, VVhether a man oughtto yeeld theſe Phrtber ie be 


three duties generally to all Princes, if they bewicked or 


(4 is 
oF voolems bands 


rants, This controuerlic cannot be decidedinaword , and yu eG, 


LI 4 therefore of « tyrexe, 


A double ty- 
rand, 
T he entrance, 
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therefore we muſt diſtinguiſh. The prince isa tyrant and wic. 
ked cither inthe entrance, or execution of his gouernment. 
If in the entrance, that is toſay, that hee treacherouſly inua- 
derh, and by his owne force and powerfull authoritie gaines 
the ſoucrargnrie without any right, be hee otherwiſe good or 
euill (forthis caufe he ought to be accounted atyrant) with- 
outall doubt weought to reliſt him either by way ot iuſtice, 
ifchere be opportunity and place, or by (urpriſe : and the Gre. 
Cians, faith Cicero, alta former times rewards and ho- 
nors for thoſe that deliuered the common-wealth from ſerni. 
tude and oppreſſion, Neither canit be ſaid to bearelilting of 
the prince, either by juſtice or ſurpriſe, lince he is neither re, 
ceived, nor acknowledged to bea prince, SF” « 

If in the execution,that is toſay, that his entrance be right- 


necks SS full and juſt, but that he caricth himſelfe imperiouſly, cruelly 


three wars, 


Hrereof (ce 4- 


and wickedly, and according ro che common ſaying, tyranni- 
cally, itisthen alſo to be diſtinguiſhed ; for it may beſo three 
waics, and euery onerequigeth particularconlideration. The 


bewe Cb(p.4.19 gne1s in violating the lawes of God and nature, that is to (ay, 


Chap, of ryran- 
ny & rebellion 


Jacit. 


againſt che religion of the countrie, the commaundement of 
God, inforcing and conſtraining their conſciences, In this 
calc hee ought not to yeeld any duty or obedience,following 
thoſe diuincaxiomes, T hat we oughtrather obey God than 
men, and feare him morethatcommaundeth the intire man, 
than thoſe that haue power but ouerthe lea(t part, Yet hee 
ought not tooppole himſelfe again(t him by violence or lini- 
ter meanes, which is another extremity, butto obſerue the 
middle way, which is either to flic or (utter, fwgere, aut pati; 
theſe ewo remedies named by the dofArine of veritie in the 
likeextremities. 2, Theother letle cuill, which concerneth 
not the conſciences, but only the bodies and the goods, is an 
abuſc roſubieRts, denying them iultice,rmpriſoning their per- 
fons, and depriving them of theirgood, In thewhich cale he 
ought with patience and acknowledgement of the wrath of 
God yeeld theſethree dutics following, honour, obcdience, 
vowes and prayers ; andto be mindfull of three things, that 
all power and authoritic is from God, and whoſocuer reli- 
ſteth the power, reliſtech the ordinance of God : princips ſum- 
mum reruns indicinmy dy dederunt, Subdu obſequy gloria reli 

thn 
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Ha oft : bones principes voto expeters, qualeſeunque tolerare, God 
hath ginen the ſoueraigne indgement of affaires 10 the Prince, The 
glory of datifll ſermice 11 left 19 the ſuhietli: to defire by prajer good 
princes, and torolerate thems whatſoeer they be, And hee ought 
not to obey a ſuperiour, becauſe heeis worthieand worthily 
commaundeth, but becauſe he is aſuperiour z not for that he 
is good, but becaulc he is true and lawfull, Theres great dif- 
ference betweene true and good, euery one ought to obey the 
law, not becaulcit is good and iult, bur ſimplie,becauſcir the 
law. 2. That Godcauſcth an hypocrite coraigne for the lins 
of the people, though he reſerue him fora day of his furiez 
that the wicked prince is the inſtrument of his juſtice, the 
which we ought to indure as other cuils, which the heauens 
doe ſend vs; quomeds fteri{uateny ant nin! nwbres Cf carere ne 
tre mala, fic lnxum > anaritiaty dommantuentolerare, Ar when 
we ſuffer ſterilaie or unſeaſonable weather, and other exil; of nature 
ſo muſt we endure the riot and conctouſne (ſe of ow raters, 3, The 
examples of Saul, Nabuchodonaſor, of many Em rs be- 
fore Conftamtme , and others (ince him as cruel! tyrants as 
mighe bee : towards whom neuertheletle theſe three duticy 
haue beene obſerued by good men, and cnioyned them by 
the Prophets and learned men of thoſedaics, according to 
the oracle of the great DoRour of truth, which inferreth an 
obedience tothem which lit inthe ſcar of government,not- 
withſtanding they opprelle vswith inſupportable.burthens, 
and their gouernment be cuill. 

The third concerneth the whole ſtate, when hee would 
change or ruinate it, ſeeking tomake it eleRiuve, hereditary, 
or of an Ariltocracy, or Democracy,'a Monarchy, or other- 
wiſe : And inthiscafe he ought co withſtand and hinder their 
proceedings, either by way of juſtice or otherwiſe : for he is 
not maſter of the (tate; but only a gardian and a ſuerty. But 
theſe affaires belong not toall, but rothe tutoursand main- 
tainers of the (tate, or thoſe that arcintereiled therein, as Ele- 
ours of cleftiue ſtates z or princes apparent in heredirtary— 
ſtates3 or ſtates generall, that have fundamentall lawes, And *: Fo 
this is the only caſe wherein ir is lawfull to reliſt a tyrant, > 

And allthis is (aid of ſubieRs, who are neuer permitred to at- So ſacreſ.. Ec 
temptany thing agaiaſt a ſoucraigne Prince tur what caule cleſ, 
ocuer, 


Tacit, 


I2 
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528 The datie of Magi/trates. 
locuer, and the lawes ſay that hee deſerueth death, who at. 
—_— or giveth counſell, and which intendeth, oronly 
thinkethir, Butit is honourable for a {tranger,yea, itis molt 
nobleand herojcall ina privee by warlike mcancsto defend a 
people vniultly oppretled ; and tofree them fromeyranny, 
as Hereales did, and afterward Diow, Tamolcon, and Tamber. 
laine prince ofthe T artars, who ouercame Baiazeth the Tur. 
kiſh | nn pay and belieged Conſtantinople. 

Thele are the dutics of ſubiets towards their living ſoue- 
raigncs : Butit is apoint of iuſticero examinetheir lite after 
they are dead. This is a cuſtome iult and very profitable, 
which benefiteth much thoſe nations where i is obſerucd : 
and which all Princes doe defire, who baue cauſe to 
complaine, that a man handleth the memory of chewicked 
as well as cheirs. Soucraignes gre companions it not maſtery 
of the lawes , for ſeeing iulbice cannot touchtheir lines, there 
is reaſon, it taketh hold of theirrepuration,and the goods of 
their ſucceiſours, We owereucrence and duty equally toall 
kings, inreſpeR of their dignity and ofhce, but inward elti. 
mation and affe&ion totheir vertue, Wee patienely indure 
them, though vnworthy as they are : Weconceale their vi- 
ces z for their authority and publike order where we live hath 
need of ourcomman helpe : but after they are gone, there is 
no reaſon to reid iuſtice, and the liberty of expreſling our 
true thoughes ; yea itis a very excellent and profitable ex- 
ample, that wee manifeſt tothe poſterity faithfully ro obey 
a Maſter or Lord, whoſe imperfeRions are well knowen. 
They who for ſorme priuat dutic commit a wicked prince to 


, doc privatiuſticetethe publicke hurt, O excellent 
leilon PA aſuccellour if it were _— j 
Cuay. XVII 


The dutie of Magiftrates 

Ood peoplein a common-wealth would loue betterto 
enioy ealeof contentment, which good and excellent 
ſpirits know how to giue themſclues in conlideration ofthe 
goods of nature, and the effects of God, thanto vndertake 
publike charges, were it not that they feareto bell gromey 


and by the wicked, and therefore they conſent to be magi- 
ſtrates : bur to hunt and follow publike done ns vr. 
the iudgement (cat is baſe and vike,, and condemned by all 

ood lawes,. yea: euen of the. heathen, witnelle the law /x/34 


ambits : vrworthie a perſon ot honour, and z man cannot + 


better fſe his inſufficiencie, than by ſecking for it. But 
it is moſt baſe and vile by briberie or money to purchaſe 
them, and there is no merchandize more hatefull and con- 
eempriblechan it : for it necellarily followerh, that hee which 


buicth in grolle, felleth by retaile : Whereupon the Empe- Lamprid. 


rour Sexerws [peaki nſt the like inconuenience, faith, 
Thata ——_ A confrmms him which ſelleth that 
he bought, 

Fuen as a man apparelleth himſelfe, and putteth on his 
belt habit before hee departeth his houfe toappeare in 
like : ſo before a man vndertake publike charges, he ought 


_— 


p 


are #uy bt ty 
pare hom. 


priuately to examine himſelfe, to- torvle his p—_ ſalfe before be 


and _ to ſettle andeſtabliſh nn he man . 
not to the turney araw ynmanaged horſe, neither doth a man 
enter into affaires of importance, if he hath nor beene inſtru. 
Red and prepared for it before : ſo, before a man vndertakes 
theſe affaires, and enters vpon the (tage and theater of this 
world, hee ought to correthatimperteR and ſavage part in 
vs, te bridic and reſtraine the hbertie of affections, to learne 
the lawes, the parts, and meaſures- thereof, wherewith it 
ought to be handled in all occalions. But contranily it is a ve- 
ry lamentable and abſurd thing, as Socrates faith, that al- 
though no man vndertaketh the profeſlion of any mylteric or 
mechanicall Art, which formerly he hath notlearned : yer 
in publike charges, -in the skill rocommand and obey well, 
to goucrne the world , the deepelt and difhculteſt myſteric 
of " » they are accepted, and vndertakeit,thatknow nothing 
atall, 

Magiſtrates are intermixed perſons, placed betweene the 
ſoueraigne and private men, and therefore it behoouerh 


h ta kg the charge, 


3 
A general de- 


them to know how to command, and to obey, how to o- *2* 11 


bey their (oucraigne, yeeld to the power of ſuperiour mag 
ſtrates, honour their equals, command their inferiours, de- 
fend the weake, make head agaiult the great, and be iult ro 

all: 


gifflrates. 


4 
T he d«114 of 
mex'/trates # Gily, ornot at all to obey, orfurccale his abedience, Firſt, in 


rowching the 
ſentraig ne, 


$3P of Nagy 
all : and thereforc it was well ſaid, T hat magiſtraciedeſcricth 
a,.man, being to play in publike ſo many parts, 

In regard of his ſoucraigne, the magiſtrate according to the 
diverlicie ofthe commands, ought diuerſly togouerne, or rca- 


thoſe commands which yeeld vnto him acknowledgement 

and allowance, as arcall the warrants of Iultice, and all other 

wherethisclauſe, or any cquiualent vnto it (if it appeare vn- 

to you) or which are without attribution of allowance, juſt 

and indifferent of themfclues, hee ought to obey, and hee 

may calily diſcharge himſclfe without any (cruple and dan- 
er 


: In thoſe commands which attribute vats him no acknow- 
ledgement, but onely the executian, as arewarrants of com- 
mand, if they be again(t right and civill Iuſtice, and that have 
in them clauſes derogatorie, hee ought (imply to obey : for 
the ſoueraigne may derogate from the ordinaric law, and this 
is properly that arraigniccralinh ; 
3 . Tothoſewhich are contraxy to right,and containe node- 
T rieclauſe, but are wholly preiudiciall tothe good and 
vtilitic of the common-wealth, what clauſe ſocuer it hath, 
and th the magiſtrate knoweth it tv be falſe, and infor- 
ced again(t right and by violence, hee ought notto yeeld rea- 
dily in theſe threecauſes, but to hold them in (uſpence, and 
to make reiſtance once or twice; and at the ſecond or third 
command to yecld. 


4 — thoſe which nag to the law of God, 
and nature ; he ought to diſmille and acquit himſcife of his 
office, yea to endure any thing, rather than obey or conſent ; 
and hee need-not (ay that the former commands may haue 
ſomedoubtinthem : becauſe naturall Iuſtice is more clecre 
than the light ofthe Sunne. 

5 Allthis isgood tobedonein reſpe ofthe things them» 
(clues ; Butafter they are once done by the (oueraigne, tow 
evillſocuer they be, it is better ta di(ſemblethem, and burix 
thememorieof them, than to (tirreand loſe all (as Papas 
did.) Fraſtra wits, of mil alind nifi odum ere, extreme de- 


wentie oft ; It 14 «xtreme folhe to labour to no purpoſe, and to get 
nething elſe but hatred. y tho [ 
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amitic with them, as a thing incompatible with his charge, 
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friend, that vndertakertf that of a luage, 

His officeis cfpeciallyin two things, to vphold and defend s 
che honour, the dignitie,,and his oucraigne, aþd Cic.\b.r- 
ofchewealc putiliks whith mrs gerere! Officior. 
F1nt ates, cis dog ratarees fo decrayufucrer, re he prrica 
of chroitie; oy —_—_— | 
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andcruell, ; Oy : andGodforbid- 
dech co be piti holderh ſub. 
| iets in obedience felons a weds pitifull makes 
who madeboth. To bebriefe,to diſchargewall his ofhee;there 
is required two and -'Thefirſt hacth 


need of theſccond.. The firſt magiſtrate free 
rs I 9 me we rs 


the of! 
gin: Allo from efhatrcd,oflouc,and 
mies to right and. equitic, . But to caric hitaſcife wall 
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: $6” Thee ifbi great Fr | 
He dutic _ great canſiſtcthin two things, mo_ 
uouning: by:alf mcancs; toſperfti cheir blood and abtlitic 
Toney: and-conſeruation of pietic, jaſtice , of the 
Prince,.of the ſtate,and generally for the welfare and of 
the common-wealtk;of which they _ bethepillersand 
—_— z ahdafter i in and protectingthe poore 
iRed an elled; rdifiing the violence of the wicked: 
and like good ood,-to raorie to the weutded part; accors 
909 ory Tg that is to ſay, wr 


herei 
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troad vnder foot. H, deified for deli the 
xrelled from the er rtomn be Thoſe tfac xeon Na the 


ike, haue beene called gods,and tothe like, 
all — have Re III ned, that is, toſuch as 


defcruedwelt of the' m— ——_ thedeltueryrs 
of the oppretled. Ie is na greatnetie for a.cman to make bim- 


hate. Gderen dans necemect Re 
thanadoced, T bis cemmech 

as the ordure and excrements of the workd,and asjf ch Aets 

true greatnetic and honour, Tho ought 19 vader 

two points, in honouring and reuerenCing them, not only ce- 

ſerue it, and arclouets ofthe commotr:acalth, Thele are two 

not the heart; which is 46 «ſims. and love; Morcoues to. | 


ſelfe to be feared, (excepritbe. of hit enemies). and to rercitig 
the world, as lowe havedone;whichalle dave procured + 
better tobe beloved amo 
pride, and ighumanirie, to comemneand.gda{dajneorher men 
thebodiczand gondeefchewiatng Viagra cnn 
t ies F; 

de- 
fence thereof, 

The duticof inferiors towards their ſuperiors, conliſtethia 
remonionlly and in outhard ſhey,which hee mult doc as well 
tothegood as the euill, but with loue and afteRion, if they de- 
things, to honour, andtoelkgeme, which ae due to 

and truly great +. toathers to kage ro/bow, 
pleaſethemby humble and ſeruiceable duticagudte —__ 
gn favour. 
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þ boofermes dere vers rule ad grocrme man 
atetivinatings theſe two following 


diem neon or idiot : reſpetting the ans. om 
thewohmdrand kinderot all ngthe evo miags 
tits, Hd Aduerinre'r'forfortitade arnverh @-man again(t ok 

e, Terperanceguidcth/hiws in profperitic : moderating 
the tw brutiſ pares of- our ſoule, fortitude rulech che ira- 

feibles termperacetheconcupiſcible : Theſe rwo verrues may 
wholly beconpfifed and videt{tood by thirword Conſtan- 
6ie, whith tra rightandiequalt (taiedactlc ofthe minde, in all 
accidents and outwartithings, whereby hee is notputied vpin 
proſperitic, nor Ecietted in emmy Nec a—_ franguar, 
MREPDINS; 1: 
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rerrabilia, 


Of Fortitade or Valowy in generdll $35 
eueir'an' i mble bulwarke, a compleat armour to in- 
counter all accidents, Mummentum mbeculutatis humane oex - 
pugnabile : quod qu cireumdedit febs , ſecurns in hac vite obſidi. 
one perdurar. An inwincible forrre ſſe of humane weahner, that whe. 
ſoener irmeth hins/elfe with all,commuerh ſecure m thi ſiege of life, 

Bur becauſe many do miſtake, and in place of the only true 
vertue conceive the falſeand baſtardly valours, 1 will in de- 
claring moreat large the natureand definition+hereof, expell 
thoſe > py that are heere ineruded, ' We will note 
cheninthis verrue foure conditions z the firſt is generally and 
indifferently againſt all ſorrs of diftculries & dangers: where. 
fore they are decciued that thinke there is no other valour 
than the militarie, whichonly they elteeme, becauſe it may 
beitis moſt renowned and glorious, andcaricth greateſt re- 
puration and honor, which-is the rongue and trumpet of im- 
mortality ; for to fay truth, there is more fame and glory 
therein than paineand danger, Now this is but a ſmall part 
and a littleraye or light of the true, entire, perfect, and vni- 
uerſall, whereby a'man is one and the ſame, in companie, in 
beewith his griefes, as iv the field, as little fearing death in 
his houſe; avsin the army. This milicary valour is pure and 
naturall in beafts, with whom itis as well in females as in 
males ; irrmen itis often artificiall, gotten-by feare and the 
apprehenſion of caprivity, ofdeath,of griete, of z of 
which thingsbeaſts haveno feare. Humane valour is awiſe 
cowardlinetle, a feare accompanied with forelight to auoid 
oneeuvilt by another ; choleris cheremper, and file thereof z 
beaſts ave it ſimply. -In menalſoit is attained by uſe, inſti- 
tution, exarple;cuſtome; and iris foand in baſe and Nlauiſh 
minds : of a ſeruaiit6r flaue, orafatopr;or fellow trained vp 
in merchandiſe, is madea goodand valiant ſouldicr, and of- 
ten without any tin ure orinſtruRt of vertuc-andtrue philo- 
ſophicall valour. HEY | Gave 21 
' Theſfecond condition; itprefuppoſeth knowledgeas well 


Senec. 


Of imperſel os 


falfe velowrs. 


Military velor, 


ofthe difhculey, paine; and danger, which there is in the ati- ; Þ- 
on that ispreſented; avofthe beauty, honeſty, juſtice, and du- ory 


ty required in the enterpriſe or ſupport thereof, Wherefore 

they are deceived that make valouran inconliderate temeri- 

tic, or aſcnſcleile brutiſh ſtupidity : Nev e## incouſulta 
M nw 


ritas, 


Temes Seneca, 


_— OO —— —_— 
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Bedsly irength, 


536 Of Fortitude or Yalonr in gener ell, 
Tut as, nec periculorns axjor , nec formidabilium appetitio, diljoen- 
tifſima in txtela ſus fortitude ofÞ : of eaderm parientiſſima corum., 
guibus falſa ſhecies malerum vt : It it mot an inconfiderate raſpneſſe, 
n0r 4 lou of dan ad Gaofbeedatohagry he front 
woof? dols wrbejafeg a mans /elfe, andnweſt patientin thoſe 
things wherety there 18 a falſe (pew of exils. Vertuecannor bee 
without knowledge and apprehenlion, a man cannot truly 
conternne thedanger which he knoweth noty if a man will alſo 
acknowledge this vertue in bealts, And indeed, they that or- 


dinarily withaut any forelight or knowledge, when 
they cometo the point of exccution,the (ent is their beſt tgtel- 
ligence, | 


The third condition, this isareſolution.and (taiednelle of 
the minde grounded vpon the dutic, and the honeltic,,apd 
iuſtice of the enterprile. z which reſolution neuer llacketh, 
whatſocuer hapneth, vatill hee haue valiantly ended the en. 
terpriſe, or his life, Many offend againſt chjs condition, firlt 
and morcgrollely they that ſecke this vertuie in the body, and 
mthepowerand (trengeh of the limes, Now yalour is nota 
qualineof the bodie; but of the ainue.z aſcrled (trengeh,wot 
of the armes and legs, but of the courage. T he eſtunation'and 
valourof a manconliſtech in his heart and will : hcere licch 
bistrue honour: and the only aduantage and thexrue victor: 
over his encmy,istoterribe hit and to arme himleife agai 
bisconſtancie and yerth«;all other helps ate range and bor- 
rowed : ſtrength of armes and legs is the.gualitie of a porter ; 
to make an enewic to (toupe, to. daztll his cies at the lighe of 
the lunne, is an accident of fortune, Fc whoſe cauragetalcth 
yot tor any farc of death, 4qp1ellerh-aoe.in hisconkancis. and 
xc{0Jution: ; atid rhongh He fall, is not vanquiſhed of his ad- 
uenaric, who'perhaps may ipctte& be but a bale fellow, but 
of fortune : and therefore hejs to accuſe his owne vnhappi- 
neſſe, and not his negligence. The moſt valiant are oftentimes 
the molt vatorurate,) Mereouce they are deceived, which 


-difquict themſcJues, and make account of thoſe vaine Thra- 


ſonicall brags of ſuch ſwaggering Braggadochios, who. by 
their tofticlookes, and —_— ——_ —_ win credit of thoſe 
that arevaliantand hardie, if amanwould doc them ſo.much 
fauour co beleeuethem. 1014 | Silt 

| Morcouers 


Of Fortuade or Faloots mgenerall. $37 
; Moreouer, they that attribute valour to ſubtiltic and craft, 


or Art or induſtrie, dox much more it, and make 41! exd is 


jr playa baſe and abie& pare. Thisis to diſguiſe things,and to 4+#11e. 


ea falſe (tone foratrue. The Lacedemonians | 

nn malter.wreſtlers in theircitics*to eyes 
youth might attaine thereto by nature, and not by Art, Wee 
account ita bold and hardy thing to fight with a Lion,a Beare, 
a wilde Bore, which encounter a man onely acccording to na- 
ture: but not with Waſpes, for they vſeſubtiltie. «Alexander 
would notconted in the Olympiaque games, ſaying,there was 
no equalitic : becauſe a priuate man might overcome, and a 
king be vanquiſhed. Moreouer i is not fitting for a man of - 
honour, to tric and aduenture his valour ina thing, wherein a 
baſe fellow inftructed by rule may gainethe priſe. For ſuch 
vitorie commeth not of vertue, nor of courage, but of cer- 
raine artificiall erickes and inventions: wherein the baſeſt will 
doe that, which a valiant man knoweth nor, neither ſhould he 
regard co docit. Fencing is atricke of Art, which may bears 
tained by bafe perſons, and menoftno account, And although 
infamous and ruthnlike fellowes are apt to fight or doe any 
thing in cities or townes, with the dexteritie of the ſword ; if 
they (ce an encmie, would they notrunpe away ? Even (ois it 
in that, which is attained by long habit and cuſtome, as buil. 
ders, tumblers, mariners, who vndertake dangerous things, 
and morediftculethan the molt valiant, bejngtrained and in- 
firucted therein from their youth. 

Finally, they which conſider not ſufficiently the motive 


7 
and circumſtance of ations, wrongly attribute to valour P-ſfer. 


and vertue, that which appertaineth and belongeth tolome 
paſlion or particular intent, For as it is notproperly vertue, 
nor iuſtice to be loyall and ofhcious towards ſome, which a 
man particularly loucth'; nor temperance, to abltaine from 
thecarnall pleaſure of his lifter, or of his daughter z nor libe- 
ralitic towards his wife and children : ſo is it not true valour 
to aduenture hiniſelfeto any danger, for his owne benebt and 
particular ſatisfation, Wherctore if it be for gaine, as (pics, 
pioners, traitors, merchants ontheſea, mercenarie ſouldiers z 
if for ambition or reputation to be eſteemed and accounted: 
Yaliant, as the molt part of our men of warre, who (ay, being 
Mm 2 naturally 


$ 
FJadiſcretion, 


j38 Of Fortitudeor Valowr ingenerall. 

naturally caried thereunto, that if chey chought they ſhould 
loſe their life, would notgoz if wearie of his life through paine 
and gricte, asthe ſouldier of Antigonus, who =—_ in extreme 
torment by the meanes of a fiſtula he had, was hardicto at. 
tempt all dangers, being healed auoidcd ther ; if eo prevent 
ſhame, captiuitie, or any other evill ; ifthrough furicand the 
heat of choler : to be briefe, if by paſſion or particular conli. 
deration, as Aiax, Carilane,it is —_—_ valour nor vertue, Sicxt 
w91 martyrem pana, fic uec fortem prgna, ſed canſa fecrt : «As the 
torment maketh not a martyr, ſo doth not the conflict makg a valiant 
man, but the cauſe, 

The fourth condition, It ought to bee in the execution 
thereof wiſe and diſcreet, whereby many falſcopinions are re- 
jected in this matter, which are not to hidethemfclucs from 
thoſe euils and inconueniencesthat threaten them : neither ro 
feareleſt they lurpriſe vs, nor to flic, yea notto feele the firlt 
blowes,as the note of thunder or (hot,or the fall of lomegreat 
building. Now this is to vnderſtand amitle : for ſo that the 
minde remaine firmeand entire in it owne place and diſcourſe, 
without alteration, hee may outwardly diſquict and make a 
Rirre. He may lawfully, yea it is honourable, to overthrow, 
to vndoe ; and to reuenge himl(clte of cuils, by all meanes and 
honeſt endceuours : and where there is no remedic, to carrie 

himſelfe with a (ctled reſolution, ©Aens imimora manet : lachry- 
me voluuntur inanes : Vamne teares flow apace, but the minde remas. 
neth immooueable, Socrates mocked thoſe that condemned 
flight : Whar,ſaith he,is it cowardlinelſe to beat and vanquiſh 
them by giuing them place? Homer commendeth in his F4yſſes 
theskill toflie : the Lacedemomians profetlors of valour in 
the journey of the Plateans, retired, - 2. better to breake aud 
di{loluethe Perlian troupe, which otherwiſe they could not 
doe, andouercamethem. This. hach becne prattiſed by the 
molt warlike people In other places the Stoickes themſclues 
allowed ro-wax pale, to tremble at che firlt ſudden encounter, 
fo thatit proceed no farther into the minde and courage. And 
this is valour in groile. Therearethings which are juſtly to 
be feared and flicd, asſhipwracks, lightnings, and thoſe where 
there is noremedie, neither place of vertue, prudence, valour. 


of 
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Of F ortitade or velour in particxlar, 


O divide the matter and diſcourſe of thatwhich is heere "= pro 
+ - 


matier, 


to be ſaid, this vertuc is exerciſed and employed againl 
all chat which the world accountcth cuill, Now this cuill is 
ruo-fold, externall, and internall, the one proccedeth from 
without, it is calicd by diucrs ;;ames , adverlitic, affliction, in- 
iuric, vahappinc!'c, cuill aud hnilter acc 's : The other is 
inward in the minde, but cauſed by that » |:ich is outward ; 
Theſe are hatctull and hurttull palhons , of feare, ſadnelle, 
choler, and divers others, VVe mult (peake of them both; 
preſcribe meanesand remedies to oucrcome, ſuppreſle, and 
rule them. Thcearethe arguments and counſclsof vur ver. 
tue,fortitude,and valour, Ic conlifteth chen here of two 
the one of cuils or ill accidents, theother of pallions, which 
proceed thereof. The generall advice againlt all good and 


euill fortunc hath been declared before : wewill ſpeake heere 


more ſpecially and particularly thereof, 


Cuar, XX. 
The forit part of outward emils, 


E will conſider theſe outward eujls three waics,, .in 

\V their cauſes, which ſhall bee declared in this chap- 
ter ;aftcrward in their effects ; laſtly in themſclucs diſtinly, 
and particularly euery kinde of them : And we will giuead- 
ws and mcanesin them all , by vertue to becarmedagainſt 
The cauſe of cuill and hatefull accidents which happen 
tovsall, arc cither common and generall , when at the ſame 
inſtant they concerne many , as peltilence, famine, warre, ty» 
rannie, And theſe cuils are forthe molt part courgesſent of 
God, and from heauen, or at Jeaſt the proper andnecreſt 
cauſe thereof we cannot ealily knew ; Or particulars, and 
thoſethat areknowen, thatistoſay, by themcancs of ano- 
ther, And (o there are two. (ortsof cuils; publike and pri- 
uate. Now che commun uils,, that 33 to ſay , proceeding of 
a publike cauſe, though they concerngcucryonc in particu- 
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lar, arein diuers kinds, more orleile grievous, weighty, and 
dangerous, than the priuate, whoſe caoſes arcknowen. More 
grieuous, for they come by flockes and troopes, they allaile 
more violently, with greater ftirre of vehemency andfurje : 
they hauc a greater concurſearid trainre : they are moretem.. 
peſtuous, they bring foorth greater diſorder and confuſion, 
Leile grieuous : becauſe generality and communitic ſeem. 
ethto mitigate, and leflen every mans euill. Itisa kinde of 
cotnfortnot cobtalonein miſcrie': itis thought to be rather 
a common vnhappinelle, wherethecourſe of the world, and 
the cquſe'is naturall, than perfonall affli tion. And indeed 
thoſe wrongs which a man doth vs, torment vs more, wound 
vs to the quicke, and much more alter vs. Both theſe two 
haue their remedies and comforts. 6-4 | 

« Againſt publicke cuffs, a man ought to conſider from 
whom, and by whom they are ſent, andto marke their cauſe, 
It is God, his prouidence, from whence commeth and depen. 
derh an abſolure neceſſity, which gouerneth and ruleth all, 
whereunto all thingsare ſubic&. - His providence, ang defti- 
ny, or neceſlitie, are not}, toſay the truth, two diſtin lawes in 
ellcuce, wrereie rg ardynn; neither are they one. T he diuerli- 
ticis only in the cogplideration and different reaſon. Nowto 
murmur, and to bee grieued at the contrary, is firſt of all ſuch 


 irypitrie, a5 the likbis not dſ&hbre found » forall things do 


y obey, jay rortiſeries/hitſelfe,) And againeith a 

ofly, becaufert is vine and tono purpoſe. Tf a manwillnot 
follow this foueraigne and abſolute miſtris willingly, it (hall 
caty all by force: wd bot! ſary amentuny atlatti ſunmns ferret mor. 
zahia, nec periurbari yr, que tare noftre poteftati« non et; in 
Feoue natl fiemng,” Deo pabere libtrt as eff; We are brod#ht toths 
nectfſity, th ſuffer noreull things, and not to bee troubled at theſe 
thinst which are not in or power toaxomd | wee are bornt in a king- 


a> 


dome. ut u Ty Sy 
"© Deſthn® fate driins fiebrfptfers querends, ' 
- + Surttdſeto tens dtſbing,' © © 
Canby complaining be pit by. 


There tisno better remedie, than toapplic our willes tothe 
willthereof; and atcordingtorheaduice of wiſdometo make 
zvertue of ncccllitie, Noneſt alind effugiuam ntceſſu ai, quants 

| vele 
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&. There iu no other anciding of neceſſity, then 
fond that pres Fg conſtramerb, In ſeekinges cont ordi- 
ſt it, we doe burſharpen and (tire the euill, Zero 
Ne tlandedoe laid, debmiſfes 
enim wvele, fiſeiſſes ex decrero Det fievi. To ſuffer with a cheer full 
minde whatſoener ſhall kappen , as iftbow wonldeff bane « happen 
wnto thee : for thom oughteſt ro be willing 5f thou kyoweſt it be dane by 
thedeexce of God... Betides we (bal berter-probr our (clues, wee 
ſhalltdae that which we ought todo which isro follow-our 
generall and ſoueraigne, who hath ſo ordcined it, Oprrmumes 
pats, quod emendure non poſſic ; © Demm,euo amhore cuntta proue- 
wwnt, ſine murmgr atione comudri, Mal meles eff qunimperato- 
rem genens ſequuryy, It w an excellent patzently ro ſuffer what 
Sora renrdre ; And royeeld wy TE 
from whom 44 authour all epgey proceed. He i ww emillfouldier rhat 
follewetb his commander with grudging And without m—_ 
on to allow for good ahatoeuce ewill, Itis magnanim 
courageto.yecld vnto him. Aagnas arm guiſe Deo tr 
Irs mugnanimity te yeetd bumſelfe wo God. It is + ueruray & 
da(tardiinefſero murmure or complain, pa/ilw &-degener, gun 
obluttatwr, de ordme munds male exsſtimat, or emendare manait 
Denm. quamP/e, Her is baſe and 5gnoble that firugleth againſt 
him, boandgeth Seer per had retber evend. 
Gad then hynſelfe. | 
Apainlt choſe privatecuils, idedeprcratfoem thea& 


of another, and which picxcevs.more, weeought brit well eo, 3 
diftingviſhthem, left we miſtake then, There is diſpleaſi —— dlfielive 


chere is affence. | VVe ofren conteiucaliot another, who not. 

withGanding. hath nos atfendeil y» anieher in deed nar. will, 
3 when he bath dither detnaundad, ooretuſedanyrhing wich, 
reaſon, but yet waschet hurefull pores: fer fuch if is 
twopreatbmplicitie:to bee offended; lince-that they are. not 


be > Now chereare wa lorts obotithees, theone crof- - 
kerb our atfaies agamb equutic 3tbisis rowrongvs ;!the 0.1 


thers are applied corhe p whois cont:mned by it, and 

I otherwiſe than — bee it-ih, deed _—_ word, -, 
re more derco be iudured, © 

ot mkindefaiion, ctw tr he 

-'The belt andgenenlladuice *gainſ allheſe ſous of ey: ls, 
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Theodeice® to befirmeandreſolure, notto (afferhimſeifo tobe lead by 
gout * common opinion , bur without paſlion to conſider of what 
Ns weightand imporrance things are, according t© verity and 
reaſon. The worldfuffereth it (cifeto be perſwaded and lead 
by impreſſion. How many are there thac make letle accoum 
to recejuea great wound, than a little blow ? more account of 
aword, than of death ? To be briefe, all is meaſured by opi- 
nion : and opinionoffendeth morethan the evill ; and our 
impatience hurts vs more, than choſe of whom wer com. 
ne. ( wt . 
L Ms other more particular counſels and remedies are 
—_— *d- Jrawen firſt from our (clues, (and this isthar wee muſt firſt 
fomenr ſelves, tookeinto,) Theſe pretended offences may ariſe ofour owne 
defects and weaknetle, This mighebee folly gromided vp- 
on fome defect, in our owne perfon, whichany one in deri- 
lion would counterfart. It is follie togreeue and vex himſelfe 
for chat which proceedeth not from his owne fault, The 
way to preuent others in their (coffes; is firſt to (peake, and to 
let them know, that yoa know as much as they can rel} you z 

, ifit bee that che injury hath-caken his beginning by our de- 
fault, and chat we haue given the occaſion of chis abuſe, why 
ſhoatd-we be offended therewith ? for it is not an offence, but 
4 correftion; which he owght twreceive;and make vicof as a 
pumſhment 3. But forthe molt part it procecdethr of oue 
owneproper weaknefſe, which makes vs melancholy, Now 
he ought to quit himſelfe of all choſerender delicacies, which 
makeshimJlivevnquicly,. bur with/amanly courage, ftrong 
andttoor ceninibg aindeom vnderfooce chw/indiſcre- 
tions and toltliceof atorh or; Jr is nd (igaverhars canis found, 
00> 5 0 7 ro Ian. Neter ſhale chow 
be arreſtif chou frame thy felfc co all-chat is preſenred.-' ' 

6 They arcalſo draweti from cheperſors char offendeth. We 
Of theje whe ofe repreſent in geaerall rhe maners-and Humoars of thole per- 

fend. ſons with whom weareroſhucinthowortd: The moſt part of 

mien take nb delight bar co doe euiſh, ard meaſurexheir power 
by che difdaine; and the iniury of anorher. So few there 'aro 
which take pleaſure to dorwell, Weoughtrhen fo make ac- 
count, that whether ſocuer we turne vs,'wE ſhall hnde- thoſe 
that will harm, audoffend vs.” Wherdfoeurr woe ſhall age 


XU 
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men; we ſhall indernvries, This is ocerraine and necellary, 
that the lawyers theraſclues, who rule che tratticke and af- 
fairegof this world, haue wincked ar, and permitted in diſtri. 
butiveand commuraciue iultics many eſcapes in kaw. They 
haue permitted deceir and hinderanceseuen tothe one halfe 
of the1uſt price, This necellicy eo hurr and oftend,commerh 
felt of the contrariety, and incompatibility of humours and 
willes, whereof ie commeth that a man is offended without 
will to offend. Then from the concurrence and oppolition of 
affaires, which inferrerh that the pleaſure, prot, and good of 
one, is the diſpleaſure, dammageand i} of others ; and it can- 
not be otherwiſe, following this common & generall piture 
of theworld, if he who offenderh thee is inſolent, a fooke, and 
raſh (49 hs is, foran honeſt man meverwrongerh any) where- 
fore complaineſt chougfince he is 10 mote his owne man,than 
as a mad man ? You can well indure a furious man without 
complaint, yea, you will pitie him ; an innocent, an infant, a 
woman, yee will laugh at them : a fooke, «drunken man, a 
cholericke, anindifcreet man inlike fort. VV herefore when 
theſe people atlaike vs with words, we ought not to anſwer 
them: wee malt hold our peace, and quit our (elues of rhe, 
It is an excellent & worthie revenge, andgreeuous to afovle, 
not to take any accounr of him, for it is totake away that 
— which heethinkeeh ©& haue mvexing vs, tince ove 
Hence condernnes his limplicitie, and his owne temeritie, 1s 
ſmerhered-in his owne mouth : if a man anſwer him, hee 
makes him his equall, and by eſteeming him coo much, he 
wfrongs himſelfe. Afale loquuntar, quis bene loguine/crntes, faci- 
unt quod ſole & ſtint, malt quia mals,  ſcoundum /e, They 
ſpeaks enil, becauſe they know not how toſpeake well, they doe what 
they are vfed to, andwhat they know, emilly becanſe they are enill, 
aud accordong tothemſelnes. 

Behold then for concluſion the aduice and counſcll of wil. 7 
dome : wemult hauereſpe vnto ourſclues, and vnto him The ceaciofen 
that offendeth vs, As touching our ſelues , wee mult take of theſe counſels _ 
heed we doe nothing vawoorthy and vnbcfitting our ſelues, ws, 
that may give anether aduantage againlt vs. Anvowiſe man 
har diltruſterh himſelfe, growes tnto paſſion without cabſe 
and thereby giuesincouragement to another to contradict 


him, 


þ co t " F Tf "BY 
Garal of ls A Frer thecauſes of cuils wee come tothe effeRtsand fruity 
ver prifcable. £ Athercof, where arcallofound truc preſervatiues, > 
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him, This is aweakenctle of the minde, not toknow tocon- 
temne offence : an honeſt maa is nor (ubiect co injurie ; heis- 
inuiolable : an inuiolable ching is not onely this, that a man 
cannot bear, but being beaten, neicher recewweth wound nor 
hure : This reolution is a more Rtrong bulwarke againſt all 
accidents ; that wee can recciueno cuill, but of ourſelucs, If 
our iudgement be as it ought, weare inuulnerable. And there- 
fore wealwaics ſay withwile Socrates, Anus and Meltmne may 
well put me todeath, but they ſhall never enforce meto doc 
that Iought noe. Morcouer, an honeſt man, as he neuer gi- 
weth occalion of iniuric toeany man, ſo he cannot endure te 
receiuean iniurie. Ledere enim ledique commuttum oft : For to 
hurt, and to be hurt are neere neighbours. T his is awalk of bratle, 
which a man isnocableto pierce, (cotfes and iniuries trouble 
him noe. Touching him that hath offended vs, if you hold 
him vaine and vnwile, handle himaccordingly, and ſo lcaue 
bim : it he be otherwiſe excuſe him!z Imagine that hee hath 
had occalien, and thatitisnotfor malice, but by miſconceit 
and negligence jy he is vexation-eneugh <9, hhimſglfe, and hes 
wiſheth he had never done it. Moreguer, Iſay,thatlike good 
husbands we mult make profit and commodiigot che 1nturicy 
that are offered vs. . Which we may dec at the lealt two waies, 
which reſpe&t the aftendor and the offended. Theone, that 
they giuevs occaltonto know thoferhatwrong, vs, to the cnd 
we may the better flie them at another time, Sucha wan hath 
flandered thee, conclude preſencly that he is malicious : and 
trult him no more : T he other, that they diſcouer vnto vs our 
infirmitic, andthe meancs whereby'wee arc ealily beaten, to 
theend weſhould amend and repaizeour defetyyleſt another 
take occalion to ſay as much or more, What better revenge 
cana man takeof his enemies, than to make profit of their in- 
_= and thereby better and more ſecurely to nanage our 
aitcs2. ' 3 +2 1k v4 F of 1 þ 11S 
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Of outward enils confidered in thei# effeFs, re. 5ax 
$AFCTnany, are great,arc | and par. 
ticular, Thegenerall reſpetche =. ns —_— dub 
ture of thevninerſe. Firlt of all, the world would be extin- 
guiſhed,; would periſh , and bee loſt, if it were nor changed, 
troubled, and renued by theſe great accidents of peſtilence, 
famine, warre, mortalitic, which ſeaſon, perte& and puriftic 
it, tothe endro ſweeten the reſt, and give more libertic and 
caſe tothe whole. Without theſe a man could neither turne 
himſelfe nor be ſerled, Moreover belides the varictic and 
interchangeable courſe, which they _ both to the beau- 
tieand ornament of this vniuerſe, alſo all parts of the worid 
arc benefited thereby. The rude and barbarous are heereby 
poliſhed and refined, Arts and ſciences are diſperſed and im- 
parted yntoall, Fhisis as a pus nurſeric, wherein certaine 
trees aretran{planted from other ſtockes, others pruned and 
pulled vp by the roots, all forthe good and beantic of the or- 
chard. Theſe good and generall conſiderations ought to re- 
maineand reſolue euery honelt and reaſonable minde, and ta 
hinder the curious inquizic of men into thoſegreatand turbu- 
lent accidents ſo {trange and wonderfull, ſince they are the 
workes of God and nature, and that they doe ſonotablea(ſer- 
* viceinthegenerall courſe of theworld, For wee mult chinke; 
that that,whichis alotſe in onereſpeR, is.a gaine in another. 
And to(peakemore plainly, nothing1s:Joft, but (uch is the 
courſcot the world;ſo it Changeth,and fo itis accommodated: 
Vir ſapiens nid indrgnetur ſibr accidere, ſtiatque oe ipſa quibus 
ledridetur, ad conſernationem vninerſi pertinere, & ex hu eſſe, 
gu4 crr/wm mend; officumae conſurmant : Let a wile man ds/- 
dame nethmyg that ball happen mo hum and let bunt nor that thoſe 
things that y:- 
the wbele omuaerſe, and to be of the nature of theſe thmgs that finiſh 
vp the courſe and office of the world, 

The particular effects are divers, according to the divers 


ſpirits and ftates of thoſe that receiue them : For they exerciſe Pertienlar of. 


thegood, relecue and amend the fallen, puniſh the wicked, Of þ —_— 


three veriiies, 


every one a word, for heereof wee haue ſpoken elſewhere. 
Theſe outward cuils are in thoſe that aregood, a very profi- 
table exerciſe, and an excellent (choole wherein (as Wreſt. 
ters and Fencers, Mariners inatempelt, Souldicrs in dangers, 

Philoſophers 


eeme burtfull unto bins, pertaine tothe preſernation of 


2 


Philoſophers in their Academics, andall other ſoits of 
ple in the ſerious exerciſe of their profeſſion) theyare mhiro- 
Red, made and formed vnto verrue, conſtancie, valour, the 
vicoricofthe world and of fortune, They learne to know 
them(ſclues, to make triall of ther (clues, and they ſee the 
meaſure of their valour, the vetermolt of their fl h 3 how 
farrethey may promiſe or hopeof themiſelues, and then they 
encourage and (trengthen themſclues to what is belt, accu. 
ſtome and harden themſclues to all, become reſolute and in- 
uincible ; whereas contrarily, the long calme of profperitie 
mollifieth them, and makech them wanton and cfteminare. 
And therefore Demetrius was wort tolay, T hat there were no 
_— more miſcrable,thanthey that had never telr any crol- 

orattlitions, that had ueuer beene miſerable, calling their 
life a dead fea... 

Theſe outward cuils to ſuch as arc offenders, arc a bridle 
to (tay them , thar they (tumble not, or a gentle correftion 
and fatherly rod after the fall to putthem in remembrance of 
themſclucs, to the end they make not aſcrondreucle, T hey 
area kinde of letting bloud, and medicine or preſeruatiue eo 
dinert faules and offences , or a purgation to void and purihe 
them, 

To the wicked and forlorne they are a puniſhment, a lickle 
tocutthem off, and totake them away,or co atHi&t chem with 
a long and miſerable languilhment. And theſe are their whol- 
ſome and neceflarieeftects, for which theſe outward cuils are 
not only to be eſteemed of, and quietly taken with paticnce 
and in good part, as the exploits of divine iuſtice, but aretobe 
embraced as tokens and inſtruments of the care, of the loue 
and providence of God, and men areto make a profitable vic 
of them, following the purpoſe and intention hempbe ſen- 
deth and diſpoſeth themas pleaſerh him. 


Of outward exals im thermmſelues and particularly, 
AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


Li cheſe cuils, which arc many and divers, are privations 

of thcircontrarie good, as likewiſe thenameand nature 

of cuill doth lignific, And therefore as many heads as there 
are 


- vs f \ mdarriet - C 
of good ſo many are there of .cuils, which tay all bere- 
duced andcomprehended inthe number of ſeuen py; licknetle, 
griell;(Lieladerhatbent nan ena, 
infamic, lotſe of friends, death, which arerhy:pramtzons'of 
health, libertic, kome.dwelli | noe, ho. 


© nours, friends, life, whereof hat beeneſpokea beforeat large. Jn the fr ff 


We will heere inquire into the proper 
and medicines againlt theſe ſcucn heads ob cuils, and that 
briefly withour dilcourte... yo , loa)? T1" 30 10 2010 HNGL 
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WE haue ſaid before that geitfe is the greateſt; and; c5 
lay therruth, the onely etlentiall euill, which is moſt 
felt, and hath leaſt remedies, Neuertheletle; behold ſome tew 
that regard the reaſon, iultice, vtiheic, 'imiratiogandrefer- 
blance with thegreateſt and moſt excellent. 5271: | 

It is a common neceſkcie to endure; there isnozeaſon that 
for our ſakes a miracle ſhould be wroughe z or'that a man 
ſhould be offended it that happen vato him, that may happen 
Vnto cuery many ns ws 1”, 

Ic is alfo a natural thing z we are barne thereurvieo; and to 
delire to be cxempeed from it isiniultice, we muſt quietly ene 
durethe lawes of our owne condition. VVe are made to be 
old, to be weake, togrieue, tobelicke, and therefore we mult 
learneco ſufferthat which we cannorauaond. 

Ifit belong, it is light andmodrrate, and cherefore a (bame 
to complaine of it :if it be violent, it is ſhort, and ſpeedily ends 
either itſclfe or the patient, which comes all to once end, Con- 
fade, ſumrwicy now babet temps dolor, S1 grams, brens gSrlomgus, 
lexus, Br bold of thu, extreme pame woperpetunie, If x bee 
£7 een0s, it is ſoone gone , if long, them light, 


againe,” it is the bedy that endureth : it is not our 


ſcluesthat are offended, for t diminiſheth the ex- 
cellencieand pyrteRtion of the t and lickneile or griete 
is ſo farfrom duviniſhing, thatetnerasily itſeruerh for a ſob« 


ictand an A aa A a WIEN 
an 


and particular remedies 6eokg, 


[£1 


obo Oh eld ein 


than health doth: And'whcre there is moreoccaſionof com, 
mendatonghere is not leiie accalion of good. It the body be 
the iaikrumencat theſpigit, who vill complaine when the in- 
"I [ed > the (ctuice ofthart whereunto it is de. 
Rinated it: hn hoody is made ro (erue the foule 2 if the foule 
ſhouldafflit «(elfe for any Emacs hapneth to the body, 
the ſoule ſkbuld ſeruethe body, Werenotthat man ouer deli. 
cate &.curidus; thatweuldcny.out & atfict bunſcite, becauſe 
ſome one or other had ſpoiled his apparell, fomethornehad 
taken hold ot it, or ſome man paſling by had torne it? Some 
baſe broker perhaps Wauld bee aggricucd therewith , that 
would willingly make a commoditie thereof : Buta man of 
ability and reputation would ratherlaugh at it, and account 
it as nothing in reſpeRt of that (tate and abundance that God 
hach-acffowed on him. ' Now this body is but a bofrowed 
—_ to make or ſpirits for a timeto. appeare vpon this 
c and troublcſome =. of which onely we _ d _ 
account, e che honour and peace thereof... For: 
from 56. cprnns Haregr a mah ſuffercth griefe with 
foch impaticacy + It is bocduſe be accuftomerh nor hiaiſdlfe 
to ſeeke his contentin his ſoule z now aſſwcrwnt anime ofſe cont en- 
ts, numilum illis comms cor pore frat, They hang not accuſtomed thom- 
ſeluesto be content in minde, ther comentment wartae much with 
the bodse- Menthauetoo greatacommercewick their bodies; 
And irſcenieththat grickegrovet proud, (eeing vsto trem- 
ble vnder the power thereot. 

Itreachetb vs todiltaſte that which wee muſt needs leaue, 
and rovnwinde owifelucs fromthe vaniryand deceit of this 
world; an exextient pecce of feruice. - 

' The ioyand plaafure weereceive by the recoverie of our 
health, after chat our gricte or licknefle hath taken hiscourſe, 
is a (trange enhghtning vnto vs, in ſuch ſort that it ould 
feeme that nature hath giuen lick encile for the greater hanor 
and (cruice of our afogend delight. " 

11 Now then if the gricfe bee inditferent, the patience ſball be - 
ealie: if itbe great, theglory ſhall be as great: if i ſeeme our. 
bard, lee vs accule ourdelicacyand nicencile 4 qridit there be 
bac few hat can indure it, let vs bee of the nuinber ofthole 

F . or 


for that is nothing, but we are rather too delicate, If we flie it, 
it will follow vs ; if wt eawardly 'yeekd vheo it, and (ſuffer our 
ſelues to be vanquiſhed, jt wiz hangle ysthe.moreroughlic, 
and the reproch will light ypon our clues. ft would make vs 
"afeard; aud therefore 1anderts vs vpon'to makt heart, Al 
that when itcommertr it finde vs more reſolute Than was ima- 
gined. Our ycelding makeschar more eager and more herce, 
ftare filenter , non quia difficus nen andemus : ſed ria non ande- 
mu, - Toffandcontidens ly ; we dpe wot Ormbe at them 
bee ane they be difficuls> bue rhey are 10 ehdure, becanſe we 
whe at there, | off I") 
But leſt theſe remedies ſbould ſeerne bur faire words and 
mecre imaginations, and theprafiuſer#rheny | 
polible, wee haue examplevborh foe 
of men, butof women aadchild havenovort va lens 
me indured jong arid gricuoas ickenetfes withy ſhctr cor 
(tancy, that their griefe backrrackes givers thery life that cou- 
TAge,; buthaue actended and borneeuen with'ioy, yea, have 
aftdr rhogrereſt and. Twrmochts, 4r La 
cedemohhetle childrenwhb yen ſormerimes 
tothe death, without-any m cheiv counrertince of any 
grietcor ſmart chat they felt, only roaccuttomethemſelues to 
I ran 
burnt with a cole withourerioorcromeinceof diſcon- 
gent, Becauſe bee | ſacrifice : 231d (ad 
of Lacedeman (uttered a foxe to gnaw his \gpes out of his 
belly before heewould diſcouer his thete, Pompey being fur- 
priled. by king: Gextzw . whowould hawe confrrained him to 
tcucalethe publicke atiarres of Rometormake knower) that 
nv torgentiheuld make humto doit, did-voluntarily pur thus 
bagerintorhe fire, and fuffered it coburne,vneill Genres him 


ſelterookeit out. The like beforethat had Adurins done be- | 


fore acther king, Perfrana - and that good: old Regwiar of 
Carthage caduetd mare than all theſe —_—_ +. than 
Regwins, eAnaxarchus, who being halfepounded in arnorter 
by thetyrant Nicecretn, would never confallt thathisminde 
oo z Bearand pound the (acke of 
== > xou gluactavtor hunatieyov hall never 
wc 3 2.0 Wrwo2dH: Mm 3:1 
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Terud. 


Of eaptiwitic and maporifounent. 
'Cuar:' XXIIL 
ary 1 Of c tie andin on F i | 

af WeBinkes morethar nothing;and inreſpe& 
lickaelle and griete it is an calic marrer covanquiſh ir, 
For licke folkgare not withour captiuiticin their beds,in their 
houſes, for the time they lyein, yea, they ingrotle as it were 
affliction cboueceprinitivy ndrenhelaſe; a word or two ther- 
of. There is nothing but the bodicahe caucr;the priſon of the 
ſoule that is captiue, the ſouleitſelferemaineth alwaiesfree, 
and at libcrtic in deſpite of all ;and therefore how ſhould that 
man know cuethat hens inpriſon, who as freely, yea 
and terre y wake amd wander whether he will, 
chan bethatis hewallsand dangeons of the priſ@n 
arenotiirong caough ta ſhue hum vp,the body that roucherh 
him and i#ioyned vaco him, cannot hold norRay him. He 
that kaoweth bow ramaiataine himſelfein hislibertic, and 
to vſcaud hold vis ownerigbe,which isnot robe fhus vp/; ro 
not inchis world , will but laugh atcheſc [icightand chitdih 
embarments. ( hrifianus ctiem extracarcerens (aculo renuntia. 
a ; in Carcere cram carcers:; mbil intereft vb1 firs mn ecule ou 
extra [eculums thu 4 anfer anus carctr ic oce fſumyocrmus, 


C& | corpus rnihoreer, corn detunetur,/owmia (puri axpar mnt ytor ah 


1147 Cen Ont emnetrnn : Im priſon alſo he 
hath renounced the priſon : ut mattereth nathing- where then art m 
the world , who art oxtof the world : Let witahe awaythe name of 
proen, and call u 4 quiet reroring place, anadnf th badie be included, 
the fleſh is priſoncr, but the ſpirit  freero all things , rhe minde 
a”_ about the whole man, and whether be lift it rranſporterb 

, Thepriſon hath gently rexcived into the laptheroof ma- 
ny great andboly pafonages, ithmrirbeen cheſanAuarie, the 
haven of health, and a forrretſt ro divers rhat had been vt- 
terly vadone. if they had had their libertic, yea, that have 
had recourſe therevnto'to be in libertic, have madechoice 
thereof, and ej theaſelues ynto it, tothe end they 
might liuc atrelt, and free themſclues from mma" 

J woOric 


Of baniſhment and exile. "$98 
world, # carcere in cuftediarizm tranſlati, That which is (lut 
vpvnder locke and keyis in ſafeſt cultody : and it is berterto 
bevnder the (atcgard of a key, than tobe bound and enchral- 
led with thoſe fetters and ſtockes, whereof the world is full, 
that publicke places and courts of great princes, and the tu- 
multuous affaires of this world bring with them, as icaloulics, 


WUBMINLs PFECIT ALE CXCECANE, £7 ANIOTES CAT CHAS IIdarst, nÞ 1/44 hn 
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wherewsh ment werie ſonles are ſhackſed ,it breatheth forth worſer 
wncleane fſes in the !nſts and ſenſualutier of men ; u conteingh more 
| er) ons, enen whole mankinde, Many haue cſcaped the 
ands of cheir enemics, and other great dangers and miſcricy 
by the benefit of impriſoamene. Some hauethere written 
books,& haue there bertered their knowledge, Plus mcarcere 
ſpirits acquir quam care amittit. The ſpurit getteth more mpri- 
ſon, thent feſs leferh, Duwers COINS priſon ha- 
ning kepeand preferued for a time, hath reſent vnto their fos- 
mer ſoucraigne dignities, and mounted them to the highell 
places in the world ; others it hath yeelded vpvnto heauen, 
and hath not at any time recciucd any that it reftorcth nox. 


Caar, XXIIIL 


0 Of bam/oanent and calle, 
| Shows is achange of place that brings no ill with it, but in 


opiruon ;; it is a complaint and ati tion wholly imagina- 

rie : for according to reaſon there is not any ill init : Inall 
places all is after onefaſhion, which is cofnprehended in two 
words, Nature, and Vertue, Do que pulcherrime ſunt, quocun- 
948 105 RWOMET F004 , [© QNCNENT , HATMT A COMMMINTNS Cf propria _ : 
Nn There 
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$52 of yy. 
There ave two excellent things, which will follow vs whither (oruey 
we g0e, common Nature, and mans owne Verene, ; 
Inall places wee findethe (clfelame commonnature, the 
ſame heauens, the (ame elements. Inall placcs the heauens 
and the ſtarres appcare vnto vsin the lame grearnes, extent, 
and thatis it which principally weeare to conlider, and not 
that which is vndervs, and which wee trample vnder feete. 
Againe, ata kcnning we cannot (ce of the earth aboneren or 
twelue leagues: —_— anmusr quem terrena dele(hnne. The 
winde 1 narrow ſtraight, whom earthly thugs delight, Bot 
theface of thegreat azured firmament, decked and counter. 
pointed with ſo many beautifull and ſhining diamonds, doth 
alwaics (hew it ſclte vnto vs ; andto the end wee may wholly 
behold ir, it continually whirleth abour vs. Itthewerh it (ele 
all vnto all,andin all reſpe&ts in a day and a night. Theearth 
which with the (ca and all that it conteinerh, 1s not the hun- 
dreth and (ixtte part of che greatnes of the ſunne, ſheweth not 
it ſelfe vntovs but inchar{mall proportion that is about the 
placewherewee dwell : yea'and thatchange of that carchlie 
floore that is vader vs is nothing. What matrer is itto be 
borne in one place and to liucin another? Our mother might 
hauelayen in cl{ewhere, and itis a chance that we are borae 
heere orthere. Againe, all Countries bring-foorth and nou- 
riſh men, and furnith them with whatſocuer 1s necetlarie. All 
countries haue kindered : nature hath knit vs all cogerher in 
bloud and in charitie, All haue friends; therets no moreto 
docbutrto maketriends, and to win them by verrue and wil. 
dome. Every land is a wife mans countrie,or ratherno land 18 
his particular countrie, For it wereto wrong himſelfe, and it 
were weaknetſeand baſeneile of heart, to thinke to cary him- 
{elfe as a wrangler in any place, Hemuſt alwates vic his owne 
right and liberty, and liue inall places as with himſelfe, and 
VPONn his OWNC, Ones err as FANGQUAm [14s videre, CF [mas 1[4u- 
quam omnium, To ſee all lands as ther owne, andthe owne 4 the 
land of all, 

Moreouer what change or diſcommoditie dath the diuer- 
ſitic of the place briflg with it ? Do we not alwaies cary. about 
rs onc aad the ſame(pirit and vertue ? Whocan forbid, (ſaith 
Brits, abanjſhed man to cary with him hisvertues 2 The 


ſpirie 


Of Povertie, want, loſſe of goods. 553 
ſpiritand vertue of a nianis notſhut vpin any place, bur it is 
every where cqually and indifferently. An honelt man is a 
citizen of the world, free, cheerfull, and content inall places, 
alwaics within hrmdelte, in bis owne quarter, and eucroneand 
theſame, though his caſe of ſcabberd be remoued and caricd 
hither and thither : avimar ſacer & eternus pbig, eft, dys copna- 
tus, own mundo & exo par, The ſacred and eternal (oule is enerie 
where, of neere affimuze withGed, a hke roallthe world, and to al 
ages, A mariin cucry place is in his ownecountrie where he 
is well. Now for a man to bewell; it dependeth notvpon the 
place, but himlelfe, 

How many art there, thar for divers confiderations haue 
willingly baniſhed themſclues ? How many others baniſhed 
by the violence of another, being afterwards called home, 
haverefuſcd to returne, atd haue found their exile not only 
tollerable bur pleaſant and delightfull, yea, never thought 
they lived vnrill the time oftheir baniſhment, as thoſe noble 
Romans Rnuti/ns, CMarcotinr tf How many others have beene 
led by the hand of good fortune out of their 'countrie, that 
they may grow great and puifſantin a (trange land? 


Cuary. XXV, 
| Of Ponertie, want, loſſe of good;, 
T His complaint-is of the vulgar and miſcrable ſottiſh ſort 


of pcople, who placs their {oucraigne good in the goods Pevertic 1196- 
e thatpouertic isa very great evill. Bu f*'<- 


of fortune, and thin 
fo ſhew what it is, you mult knowthat there is a two-fold po- 
nertic, theone extreame, v hich isthew ant of things neceſſa- 


rie and requilite vnto nature 3 this doth (c|4ome or neuer ,1,,,, wer fary 


happen toany man, nature being ſo 1ult, and having formed 
vsinfuch a faſhion, thar few things are neee(larie} aud thoſe 
few are-ridewanting, but arerfound every where, pwebile if 
0008 naray a defiderat, expuſitimn, That nh:ith adtxrd deſert ” 
ready and raſie robe had, yea wm fuch a ſuffciencie as being mo- 
derately vſed, may ſuffice the condition of cucry one. Ad ma- 
"_ qued/at «ft. That which ſufficeth ready and at band, 
we wil) live according to natureand reaſon,the defire arid rule 
thereof, we ſhall alwaics finde that which is (ufcicnt, If wee 

Na z will 
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Examples. 


1 Wont of 


R 554 Of Povertie, want, loſſe of goods. 
will live according to opinion, whikeRt we hue wee ſhall never 
bad it. Ss ad narwr aw Vines nungquans er5 panp er  fiad opinionens 
nunguam dies : exiguremuaturs deſiderat, epinio immenſum. If 
thou wilt liue accor diag to nature thou ſhalt newer be poore, if accor. 
ding to opinion, neuer rich : nature defireth little, opmion much and 
beyond meaſure. And therefore a man that hath an arte or ſci- 
ence to tickevnto, yea, that hath but his armes atwill, is it 
poihible he thould cither fearc or complaine of poverty ? 

2 Theotheris the wantof things,that are more than ſufficient 

2. "if Iequired for ponpe,pleafureand and delicacy. Thisis a kind 
things ſoperflw - of mediocritic and | Lens : and to ſay the truth, itis that 
a which wefeare, roloſe our riches, our moucables, not to haue 
. our bed ſoft enough, our dict well dre(t, to be depriued of 
theſe commodities, and in a word, it is delicatenes that hol. 

deth vs, this is ourrrue maladie. Nowthis complaintis vn» 

iult ; for ſuch povertic is rather to be delired than feared:and 

Proner. zo. thereforethewiſe man asked it of God, mendicit ate wm nec duni« 
tiu,ſed neceſſaria. Neuer poutrty ner richer, but things nece(ſa, 

re, It is farre mortiult, more rich, more peaccable andcer. 

taine, than abundance which a man fo much delireth, More 

| iult ; for man came naked, nems naſcuur diner, No man us borne 

þ praiſe f rich;& hereturncth naked out of chizworld, Can a mantearm 
api, tharerul y his, that hee neither bringeth norcarieth with him? 
The goods of this world, they are as the moucables of an 

Jane, We arenotto be difcontented ſo long as we are heere, 
that wee hauenecd of chem, More rich; It is a large lignory, 
1. Timot. & a kingdome, mwagne dinitie lege nature compoſita pawpertas : mage 
nus queſtus pretas emmy ſufficientia, Moderate and quiet powerrtee 
by the law of nature is great riches + Godlmeſſe 1 great gaine 

with ſaſſiciencie . | More peaccable and allured , it fearcth 
nothing , and: can detend it (elfe againſt the enemies 

Ry thereof , ctianys m obſeſſa is panpertas pax eff, Ponerne 
hath peace enen in 4 beſreged way, A ftall body that may 

couer and gather it (elte vnder a buckler , is in better 

ſafctic thana great, which licth open vatocuery blow, It is 

never ſubieR to great loiles, nor charges of great labour and 

"\ burthen. An4 thereforetheythatare inſuch an eſtate, areal- 

waies more cheerefull and comfornablefor they neither haue 
ſo muchcare, nor feare ſuch tempeſts, Such kind of apare 
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is free, cheerefull, aſſured, it maketh vs truly maſfcrs of our 
owne liues z whereof the affaires,.complaines,contentions that 

doenceetlarily accompany riches, cary away the better part. 
- Alas what arethoſe,from whence proceed all our cuils? 
That are the cauſe of all choſe iniuries that we indure, that 
makes vs ſlaues, trouble the quiet of our (oules, bring with 
them (o many iealoulies, ſuſpicions, feares, frights, deſires? 
He that vexcth himſclfe forthe lofle of: cn is a miſe- 
rable man, for together with his goods hee loſcth tus ſpirit 
too. The life of poore men is like vnto tholethat faileneere 
the ſhore ; that oftherich like tothoſe thatcaſt themſclues 
intothe maine Ocean, T heſecannot attaine roland, though 
they delire nothing more, but they mult attend the wind and 
the tide; the other come aboord, pallc and repaile as often as 
they will, 

Finally, wee muſt endeuour toimitate thoſe great and ge- 
nerous perſonages, that haue made them(clues merrie with 
ſuch kinde of lotles, yea haue made aduantageof them, and 
thanked God for them, as Zenev, after his ſhipwracke, F- 
bricins, Seranrs, Carias, It ſhould ſeeme that pouerty is ſome 
excellent and diuine thing, fince it agreeth with che 
who are imagined to be naked, lincethe wiſelt have embra- 
ced it, or at leaſt haue endured it wich great contentment. 
Andtoconclude in a word, with ſuch as arcnot ouer 
nate it is commendable, with others inſupportable, 

Cuay XXVL 
Of Infane. 
T= afflition is of divers kinds, Ifie be loſſeof honours 
and dignities, it is rathera gainethan aloile : Dignities 
are but honourable ſcruitudes, whereby a —_— 
ſelfetotheweale-publicke, is depruued e, Honours 
are butthe torches of enuy, tealoulic, and in the endexile and 
ie. If a man ſhall call to minde the hiſtorie of all an- 
tiquitie, he ſhall finde that all they that hauc lived, and haue 
caried themſelues woorthily and vertuouſly, haue ended 
thcir courſe, either by exile, or poilon, or ſome ceherviolent 
death: witnefſe among the Greekes,,Arivtiles, Themuſtveles, 
| Nn 3 Phociow 
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ago Frm go ery. 6 the Romans, (amiller, Sripis, Ct 
cero, Papinian z among the Hebrues the Prophets : In ſuch 
ſort that it ſhould ſeeme to be the linerie of che more honeſt 
men, foritisthe ordinarie om —_— a publicke (tazeto 
ſuch kinde of people, Andtherefore a man of a gallant aad 
generous ſpirit ſhould contemne it, and make (mall account 
thereot, for he diſhonoureth himſelte, and thewes how licrle 
he hath profited inthe ſtudic of wiſdome that regardeth in 
any relpeR the cenſures, reports y and ſpeeches, oft the pea- 
ple, be they good or cuill, 


CHae. XXV.AIIL 
© Of the laſſe of Friends, 


_ comprehend parents, children, and whatfſoener'is 
neere and deere vato a man, Firſt wee mult know vpon 
what this pretended complaint or atfliftion is grounded, 
whether vpon the intcrett:or good of our friends or our 
owne. Vpon that of our friends. ?.1 donbt wee ſhall ay yea to 
that ; but yet wee mult nat be toocdredulous to belecueir, It 
is an ambitious faining of pictic, whereby wee make a (hew of 
forrow and gricte for. the hurt of another,or the hinderance 
of thewaalo-publicke/; butatwee (ball withdraw che yaile.of 
diſlimulation, and (ound it tothe quicke, wee flall hnde cifac 
it is our owne particulargaod-thatis hid therein, that rruch- 
eth vsneereſt, Weecomplaine that our owne candle burn- 
eth, and is conſumed, oraglecattis in ſome danger, This is 
rather a kinde of enuie, an Tegan : for that which weſo 
muchcomplaine of touthingthe lotle of our triends, their 
abſence, theirdiltance frdamivs, is thar eruc and great good: 
merere hoe event ww ewnrds nec quam anmucieſt, Tormourne for 
thit emu 87 nut ber the: part of .an cammas poſer: then of a freend, 
The muc viciot:daath is ro quake ari ehd:gtour miſeries.. I 
GoJ had madevur like more mikerable, be had made'tt | 6ger. 
And therefore to ſay thetruth, itiis vpon our owne good 
that this complaiat'and afflitionts grounded now. that be- 
commethvsnot z tizakinde ofinjuriceo be grieved with the 
Teſt and quietof thoſe thatioue vs; becauſewee gurictuesare 
hure thereby. 'Swus incemmody angi non amicants, fed ſaipſwee 
_—— 
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anantic eff, To be d for his owne diſcommoditier, ſpeweth 4 
man wor to lowe byy , but humſelfe. 
©: Againexthere isa good remedy for this,which fortunecan. 
not take from vs, and that is, that ſurujuing, our friends, we 
haue meanes to make new friends. Friendthip as itis one of 
the greateſt bleſlings of our lite, (o it is molt calily gotten. 
God makes men, and men makefriends : Hee that wanteth 
net vertue, ſhall.neuer want friends , It is the inſtrument 
wherewith they are made, and wherewith when hee hath loſt 
his old, hee makes new. If fortune haue taken away our 
friends, let vs endeuour to make new ; by this mcancs wee 


ſhall not loſe them, but multiply them, 
Of death, 


E have ſpoken heereof ſomuch atlargeand inallce. 

ſpeRts in the eleventh and Jaſt chapter of the ſecond 
dknaias there remaineth-not any thing elſe to ſpoken,and 
therefore to that place Lreterrethe Reader, 


The ſecond part of mward exile, tedious and 
tronbleſame paſſions. 


Tus Paxtiracs, 


| Tour all theſe above named cuils, there ſpring and ariſe in 
vsdiuers paſſions and cruel atfeRions : for theſe being 
taken and conlidered lumply as they are, they breed feare, 
wh:ichapprehendeth cuils as yet rocome, forrow for preſent 
evils,and if they bee in another, pitte and compellion, Being 
conſidered as comming and' procured by the a of ano- 
ther, they ſtirre vp invs thepaſhions ofcholer, hatred, cn- 
vie, icaloulic, deſpite, revenge, ard all thoſe that procure 
diſpleaſure, or make vsto lookevpon another with an enui- 
ous cie, Now thisvertucot forticude and valour conliſterh 
inthe gouernment and reccitof theſe euils according to rea- 
ſon, inthe reſolute and couragiouscariage of a man, and the 
keeping of himſelfe free and cleere from all paſſions that 
ſpring thereof, But becauſe they ſublilt not, but by thde 
euils, it by che mcanes and hclp of lo many aduilements and 
=_ n 4 remedics 
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remedies heforedeliuered, aman can vanquiſh and Contemne 
them all, there can be no more left vatotheſe 
And this is theerue meane to free himſcife, and to come to 
the end, as the belt way to put out afire is to withdraw the 
fucll that giucs ir nouriſhment, Neverthcleſſe wee will yet 
adde forme particular counſels againſt theſe paſhons, though 
they haue bin in ſuch ſort before deciphered, that it is a mat- 
ter of no difficultieto bring them into hatred and deteſtation. 


Caare, XXVIIL 
Againſt Feave. 


Er no man attend evils before they come, becauſe it may 
bee they will never come : our fearesare as likely to de- 
eciuevs as our hopes; and it may bethat thoſe times that wee 
thinke will bring molt affliction with them, may bring grea- 
telt comfort. How many vnexpected aduentures may 
pen that may defend a man from thatblow we feare 2? Light- 
ning is put by with the winde ofa mans hatte, and the for- 
tuncs of thegreateſt ſtates which accidentsof ſmall moment. 
Theturneot a wheele mounteth him that was of loweſt de- 
rec, to the higheſt ſtep of honour ; and many times it fal- 
eth out that wee are preſerued. by that, which wee thought 
would haue beene our overthrow, T hereis nothing (o calily 
deceiued as humaneforelight, Thatwhich it rn 4 it 
reth ; that which it tearcth,vaniſherhzthat which ic avotes, 
hapneth nor. God hath hiscounfell by himſelfe;T hatwbich 
man detcrmineth after one maner,hereſolueth afcor another. 
Let vs not therefore make our (clues vnfortunate before our 
time, nay when perhaps we arencuer likely to beſo. Timeto 
come which deceiueth fo many, will likewiſe deceiue vs as 
ſoone in our feares,as in our hopes. Itis a maxime commonly 
received in Phyſicke, that in ſharp waladies the predictions 
are neuer certaine: and cuen(o is it in the molt furious threat- 
nings of fortune ; ſo long as there is life, there is hope, for 
hope contmues as long inthe body as the ſoule, quamampr- 
9 | 


ro, b 
[0 foraſmuch as this feare proceedeth not clogintee 
| 
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the diſpoſition of nature, but many time froman over-dchi- 
cate education(for by the want of exerciſe and comtinuall cra- 
uelland labour, cuenfrom our yourhwe many times appre- 
hend things without reaſon) we mult by a Jong praftite ac- 
eultome our ſcluesvynto that, which may molt eerrifie vs, pre- 
ſent vnto our (clues the molt fearefull dangers thac may lighe 
vpon vs, and with cheerefulneiſc of heart atrempefomertimes 
caſuall aduentures, the better to trie our £0 provent 
euill occurrents, and to (caſe ypon thearmes of ferrune, It;s 
a matter of leile difficuley to relift fortune by allailingit,than 
by ing our ſelues againſt ie, Forthen wee haue leature 
to arme our (clues, we take our wee prouide fora 
retrait ; whereas when it allaultcth vs, it ſfurpriſech vs vna- 
warcs, and handleth vs athcr owne pleaſare, VVee multthen 
whileſt we atlaile fortune learne to | 


thatother 
haue auoided the A 
atthem, others haue becae 
of rcl@lution. 


Cuay. XXIX. 
Againit Sorrow, 


T= remedies againſt forrow ( ſet downe before as the 
moſt tedious, hurefull, and vniuſt paſſion) are twofold : 
fome aredire& or (traighe, others oblique. 1call thoſe diret 
which Philoſophie teacherh, which concerne the contron- 
ting and diſdaining of euils accounting them not cuils, or at 
lealt wiſe very (mall and light (though they be great and grie- 
vous) and that they are not worthy the leaſt motion or alte- 
ration of eur mindes ; and that to bee (orrie for them, or to 
complaineot them, 1s a. thing very vniuſt andill befitring a 
man, ſotcach the Stoicks, Peripatetichs, and Platomifts, T his 
maner of preſcruing aman from ſorrow and melancholike 


palton, is 7 Ci cellenr, and : of 
Pou® eunaty, ahhh b-d6 a0 ef forgrodetlutgs, 
S | wha 
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whichis cafie and rhuch more in vſc, and it is oblique, this is 


by ing @ inans \minde'and thought to thi calant 
cnddlginlfrnen nate Gemcharchanp pn 
our forrew'; which is' t6 deale cunningly ; co dccline and 24 
void an euill;, eo theobicA. It 1 aremecdie very com- 
mon, and which is vied almoſt in all cuils, ifaman markeit, 
a»wellof:the body as of the minde. ; Phylitians. when they 
cannot. purge a cheume, they curne it into (ore other part 
kefit dangerous, : Such as patle.by ſteepe and precipitate 
derpes and downetals, that have need of fauricien, ſcaring» 
irons,”or fre, ſhut their eics, and turne their faces another 
way.' . Valiant men in warredoe neuer taſte nor conlider of 
death, their mjndes being caried away by thedeliteaf vitte- 
rie2 Jaſo much that\diuers hauc ſuffered: death gladly yca 
haueprocuretit, andbeene their owne executioners,  cithes 
forthe futuregloric aftheirname, as many Greckes and Ro- 
mans z-or for the hope of another life, as Martyrs, the dilci- 
of Hegeſaws , and others. after the reading of Plato his 
ect! fatwohns, ar monte .comonnenida ;, or.t0: auoid the 
miſerics of this life, and for other reaſons. All thelc are they 
not diverſions ? Few there are that conlider cuils in them- 
ſclues, that reliſh then/as Sograrecdid hig death ; and Flawins 
condemned by Nero todie by the hands of Niger. And there- 
fore in liniſter accidentsand niifaducntures,and in all outward 
euils, wee mult diuvertour thoughts, and turne them another 
way. The vulgarſortcan giuethis aduice z Thinkenot of it, 
Such as haue the charge of tholc' thatare any way aftlicted, 
ſhould fortheir comfort furniſh affrighted (ſpirits with other 
obieRs, > Abdaxcend oft anmny atl alia findia, ſolcundines, tne 
ras, negetia'; locs denique mutatione (ape cnrandiu oft + The mmae 
6s to be led away to other ſtudies, cares, affaires ; laſtly by changs 
of place it is often cared. 


b | | Againſt mercie aud compaſſion. 

_—_— a two-fold. mercic, the one good and vertuous, 
A which is in or err er wr 
Qingthemiclucs, or di 
miniſhing 
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-ehiniſhing any thing conc of equitie y.che 
other isa vr; rr nmr Yr andcoaderh 
From too:greata tenderneile and.weakeneile of the minde, 
'whercot hetarewtbe aborwn- named path- 


' but not to yeeld and to ſutfer with him, Se is God ſaid tobe 
mercifull, as the Phyſician to his paticnt z the aduocate to his 
clientaffaordeth all diligence and induſtrie,but yettaketh noe 
their els and attaines to the heart z fo dathawike man,nat en- 
tereaiming any griefe;, or darkning [his (pirit with the ſmoke 
thereof, commandeth vsto aid,and to haueacare of the 
poore, todefend their cauſe z and inancther place he forbids 
Y4to pitie the poore inuudgament. - ww 
CuaP. XXXL 1210) 
TJ He remedies are manyand diuers:wherewiehehe:minde 
; & , muſt beforehand bearmtd and tefendeds icerbote that 
feare to be helieged ; for afterwardsrit i8tov latel>T heywnay 
be reduced to:three heads ; T hefir{kizzo que atfehe way, and 
to(topallthe patſages'vntocboler.) It in an Foller mace 
withilatd ity and to ftaythe pailagethereot inthe beginning, 
ahanwhenit bath (caſed wpoix a man'to carry himfelto woll 
and ordeely.,He muſttherfore quit hiwſelfe fromall checaus 
ſeaand atchalergyhich heeretofarc haue been pro- 
ducedin the deſcriptanthereoty.chat kr .iatolax,. 1, weakencile 
———_— 4:4-olg/4ioo TE oi wg. 
ejjaink whartoduce way happen ; x» t9Q-great delicatcnetic z 
the laue of certaine things daaccultome a want to fatihtitand 
{1mplicitic,the moctber ot peace and-qujetaelle. Ad onwnse comm 
pejur fuming : que bong Or paratioraſint mobs melrern of granoray 
dvr v1.40/euled (naithings: lerthoſe rbingrovbuch ave goed and rea- 
5 ret 5 mad og voreacreptablerg wif Ks the general 
Qrine ofthe wiſe. King Ger): negpanutnd fora preſent 
many beautifull and rich- vellels, ye traike aut calic to be 
broken, brake them all, to the end hee: might not be. ſtir- 
redto choler and. furie whenthey ſhould happen to be bro» 
ry This was adiſtrull in biundte, and a batckinde ofihues 
Vin tilat 
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that provoked him thereunto. 4. Curioſicieaccording tothe 
example of Ceſar, who being a conquerour, and hauing reco- 
uered the lerecrs,writings,and memorials of his caennies,burnt 
themall before he(aw them: 5: Lightnetle of belcefe,” 6, and 
aboue all; an of bcingcontemned, and wronged by 
mane emuſt chaſetrom _ — man of 
irit : for though it ſceme to bea glorious thing, andto 
cced from to0 high an elteeme of himlelte (which hs. 
leife is a great vice) yet it commerh of baſencile and imbecil- 
licie. 'For he thatthinketh himſcife to be contemned by ano- 
ther, is in ſomeſenſe his inferiour, iudgeth himſelfe, or fcarcs 
thatin truth he is (0, or is (o reputed, and diftruſteth hiaiſelfe. 
Nemo non eo 4 quo ſe contemprums indjcat minor eff : No may is le. 
ſer than he of whom he thinkgth himeſelfe to be contemmed, A man 
mult cherfore chinkethatie proceedeth rather from any thing 
than contempe, that is, ſottilhneſle,indiſcretion, want of good 
maners. Ifthis ſuppoſed contempt proceed from hisfriends, 
it is coo great familiaritie : If from his ſubieRs or ſeruants, 
kaowing that cheir maſter hach power to chaſten them, it is 
noteo be beleeucd that they had any (uch thought. If from 
baſe and inferiour people, our honour or dignitie, or indigni- 
rn rngogioed us Caſaric ira ; wh. 
worthie the wrath of Ceſar. Agathocles and Antigenna laughed 
at thoſe thatwrongedthem, and hurt them not having them 
incheir power, Ceſar excelled all in this point z and Aſoyſer, 
Daxid, and all the greateſt perſonages of the world have done 
the like. AMagnew agus animu decet ; A great mind 
becommeth a great . The molt glorious conquett is for 
a manto conquer himſelfe, not tobe mooued byanorher, To 
be ſtirred ro choler is to confetle the accuſation. {onmtia þ 
4/tare agnita videntar, fpretaexoleſenut : Reprochfultſpeeches if 
thou be angrit at them, (come acknowledged , if thou deſpiſe then, 
they vaniſh to nothing. Hee can never bee great, that yeeldeth 
himſclfero the offence of another : If wee vanquiſh not our 
choler, that will vanquiſh vs. /nurias &- offen/iones ſuperne dex 
fpreere : Highly to deſpiſe imuries and offences. 
The ſecond head is of thoſe remedies thata man mult im. 
ploy when the occalions of chelerare offered, and that rhere 
is alikclihood that we may be mooued thereunto, which are, 
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firſt,to keepe and containe our bodies in a 
without a or agitation z which inflamerh the bloud and 
the humours, and to keepe himſelfe filene and (olitarie. Se- 
condly, delay in —_— and reſolving, and giving leaſure 
to the iudgement to conlider, If wee can once difcouer jt,wee 
ſhall ealily (tay the courſe of this feuer, A wiſe mancounſelled 
Awenſt es being incholer, not to be moued before he had pro» 
nounced the letters of the Alphaber, Vyhatſocuer wee ſay or 
docin the heat of our bloud, oughr to be ſuſpeRed, Nl ribs 
hicrat dumiraſcerts, Duare ? Dna vis omnia licere, Nothing it 
lawful for thee whilefl thou art angrie. Why ? Becauſe thou wilt 
thew hane all things lawfoll for thee. Wee mult feare and bee 
doubtfull of our ſelues, for ſo long as we are moued,we can do 
nothing to purpoſe. Reaſon whertit is hindered by paſſions, 
Feruerh vs no more than the wings of # bird berg to 
his feet. Vee muſt therefore have recourſe vnto our friends, 
and ſuffer our choler to die in the middelt of our diſcourſe, 
Andlaſtly,diucrſionto all pleaſant occaliens, axmulicke, &c. 

Thethird head conlifteth in thoſe beautifolt conliderati- 


3 
ons wherewith the minde muſt long before be ſeaſoned: Firſt, 3. Hed. 


in theconlideration of the ations and motions of thoſe that 
are in choler, which ſtiould breed in vs a hatred thereof, (© ill 

doe they become a man, T his was the mmanerofthewilſe; the 
berrerto dillwade a man from this vice, to counſell him 'to 
bchold himſelfe in aglaſſe. Secondly and contratily; of the 
beautie which is in moderation ; Let vs conſider how much 
gracethereis ina (weet kinde of nuldnetle and clemencie, how 
plealing and acceptablethey are vnto uthers, and commodi- 
ous co our (clues : It is the adamant that draweth vnto v+ the 
hearts and willes of men. This is principally required in thoſe 
whom fortune hath placed in high degree of honour, who 

ought to haue their motions more remitle and temperate, for 

as theirations are of greateſt importarice; ſo their faultsare 
more hardly repaired. Finally, in the contideration of that 
eltceme and loue which wee ſhould beare to that wiſdome 
which wee heere ſtudie, which eſpecially ſheweth it (clte in 

retaining and commanding it (elfe,in remaining conſtant and 

invincible; aman muſt mount his minde fromthe earth, and* 
frame iec0 a diſpolition, like to thehighelt region ot —_ 

whic 


T's be angrie 


— 
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-which is ncucr ouer-ſhadowed with cloudes , nor troubled 
wichthunders,but in a perpetuall (crenitic ; ſo our minde muſt 
not be darkned with gs _ ood with conie, bur flie 

all precipitation, imitate ghelſt planets that of all others 

CY flowlic. Now all chis 4 to be vnder(tood of in- 

wardcholer and couercd, which cndurcth being ivined with 

anill affection, hatred, delire of revenge z que mſinuſtulti re- 
guieſcit, it qu repenunt odea ; quodg, (cue cogitations; indicia eſt, 
ſecrete ſuo [atiantur : Which reft in the boſome of a foole, as bee that 
laiethup hatred ; and which is a tokenof a cruel minde being in- 
wardly glutred therewith, For the outward and open choler is 
ſhort, a fire made of (iraw, without ill affeQtion, which is only 
to make another to ſee his fault, whether in infcriours by re- 
prehealiqus, or in others by ſhewing the wroug and;indil- 
cretionthey commit, it is a thing profitable, necellarie, and 
very commendable. Ic is good aud profitable both for him- 
ſelfcand for another ſometimes to be mooued toanger, but it 


whenitw good rſt be with moderation andrule, 


and commed: - 


For bimſelfe, 


s 


Far another 


wich conduts- 


#71, 


-» Thereare ſome that {mother their choaler within, to the 
. endit breake not toorth, and that they may ſeeme wiſe and 
moderate ; but they tret themſelues inwardly, and oficr them. 
ſclues a greater violencethan the mattcris worth. It is betre 
tochide a lictle, and to vent the hee, gachecnditbe notoucr- 
ardent and paintull within, A man iacorporatcth cholcr by 
hiding it. ltis berrer that the point thereot ſhould prickealit. 
tle without, thanthat it ſhould beturned againlt it ſelfe. Om. 
11A iti in aperts lexgora ſunt, & txuc pernw19/iſſuma; cum /imnlata 
ſonitage ſub/idunt : o Alt diſeaſei that appeartcopenly are the lighter, 
nl then are moſt dayperous when they reſt buddenweh acounter fes 
ealth, "Py 
Moreover, agaig(t thoſe that vnderſtand nor, or (cldome 
ſutter them(clues to be led by realon, as againſt thoſe kinde of 
(cruants that doe pothing but tor fare, it is neceHiarie that 
chojcr cither truc or ditſembled pur life intothetn, without 
which there-can be no rule orgonernment ink familic. Bet 
yetit mult be with cheſecondgitions : Firlt,thatit he not ofteny 
vponall;orlight occalions. For being too colmon,it growes 
into contempt, and workes no good ctfect.. Secandly, notin 
the aire nurmucingandrailing behinde their backeg,or vpon 
| VnCertaintie 
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vncertainties, but be ſure chat hee feelethe ſmart that harh 
committed the offence. Thirdly, chat it be ſpeedily, ro pur- 
pole and (erioully y withour any mixture of laughter, to the 
end it may bea proficable chaltifemene for what is pat}, and a 
warning for that which isto come. Toconclude, it- mult bee 
vſed as a medicine, 

All theſe remedics may ſerue againlt the - 
following paſlions, ' ''- 

py oo 


Cnayr, XXXIL 


eArainſl Hatred. : 
Hat a-man may the bertet-diferd himſcife againit ha- 


tred, hce mult hold a rule that is true, thatall chings haue 
two handles whereby hee may-takethem : by the one they 
ſeemeto be grieuous and burthenlome vato vs, by the other 
ealicand light. Let vs then reccine things by the good han- 
gle, and we thall finde thar therers ſomething good andto be 


loved,in whatfocuer we accuteand hate, For there ts nothing 
in the world that is not Food of man. And in that 
whichoftendeth vs, wee h nplainechere- 
of. thanto hare it : torir is and recetueth the 
preatelt d beca tncroin the vic of rea. 
tenen; 

FU make 

4s Lvcure 

ou did vntot 1c inade, as 
acha(ti(-:nent of that wron2, 4 | ,aad modelt 


Citizen, by his good inttr 


CEOa7, LAKMSES 
Againit Enme, 


H_ this paſſion, wee muſt con(ider that which wee 
elteeme and enuie in another. Wee willingly envie in 
othersriches, honours, fauours, and thereaſon is, becauſewe 
know-not how dearly they haue coſtthem. Hethar (ball (ay, 
thou (halt haueas much at the ſame price, wee would rather 
refuſe his offer, thanchanke him forit. Forbetorcamancan 
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566 Agdinit Revenge. 
attainevntothem, he mult flatter,cadure affli tions, injuries 
to be briefe, lolc his libertie, ſatisfie and accommodate him. 
ſclfe to the pleaſurcsand paſſions of another. Man hath no. 
thing for nuthing inthis world. Tothipketo attainetogoods, 
honours, ſtates, ofhces otherwiſe, and to peruert the law or ra- 
ther cultome of the world, is to haue the money and wares 
teo, T hou therefore that makelt profeflion of hogour and of 
verrue, why doeſt thou afflict thy ſelfe if thou haue not theſe 
goods, whichare not gotten but by a ſhamefull patience ? Doe 
thou therefore rather pitic others, than enuic them, If ie bea 
true _ that is hapned to another, we ſhould rejoice there- 

.at z for we ſhould delirethe good of oneanother : To be plca- 
{cd with another mans proſpcritie,is to increaſcgur owne, * 

Care. XXXIIL 
Againſt Renenge. 
——_—  chiscruell paſſion, wee mult firſt remember, that 
there is nothing (honourable, as to know howto par- 
don. _ man may proſecute the law to right that wrong 
that he received ; but togiue grace,to remit and forgiue, 
belongeth toa ſoucraigne Prince. If then thou wilt be a king 


of kings themſclues, and doe an at that may become a king, 
= freely, be gracious towards him that hath offended 
ce, 


Secondly, there is nothing {o great and ſo viftorious, as 
hardinefſe and a couragious inſcnlibilicic 1n the (uffcring of 
iniurics, whereby they returne and rebound wholly vpen the 
wrongers, as heauic blowes vpen a hard and t anvill, 
which doe no other but wound and benumme the hand and 
armeofthe ſtriker : Tomeditate revenge is toconfelle him- 
ſclfe wounded : to complaine is to acknowledge himſelfe 
guilticand inferiour. Yirio doloris confeſſio eff : non oft magnus 
AIP GETS INCT MAE STOUT IR © 109 946 AEM COTM Cf Hama er 
ſo non vindicat inixrian, qma non/entit : Renenge 114 confeſſion of 
griefe, « high and generons minde u not ſubie(t to mirie : agua 
pimatic and irue rewengeth not ananinree, becauſe # feeleth 
* net, 


But ſome will abice;, that i is irkſore and hononrence 
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to endure an offence, I agree rhereunto,and I am of opinion - 
not to ſuffer, but vanquiſh and maſter it : bue yer aftera | 
faire and honourable faſhion, by ingitand him that of. | 
fred itznay more than that,by doing vnto hinf. In both | 
theſe (eſar was excellent. Itis aglonous viRtorie toconquer, | 
and make the enemie to lloope, by benehes, and of an cne- | 
micto make him a friend,be the iniurie never lo great. Veato | 
thinke that by how much the greater the wrong is, by ſo 

much the more woorthie it is to be pardoned ; and by 

much more iult che reucnge is, by ſo mucti the more com. 
mendable isclemencie, 

Againe, itis no treaſon that a man ſhould bee judge anda #$ 
partie too, as hee that reuengeth is' Hee muſt commit the 
matter to a third perſon, or at lealt take counſell of his 
friends, and of the wiſer ſort, not giving credit vnto himlelte, F 
Inpiter mightalone dart out his fauourable lighenings z bur 
when there grewa queſtion of ſending foorth his revenging 
thunder-bolts, hee could notdoe it without the counſell and 
alliſtance of the twelue gods. This was a ſtrange caſe that the 
greateſt of the gods, who of himſelfe had power to doe good 
tothe wholc world, could not hurt a particular perſon, but 
after a ſolemne deliberation. The wiſdome of «purer himſclte 
fearcth toerre, when there is a queſtion of revenge, and ther- 
fore he hath need of acounſell rodeteine him. 

We muft therefore forme vnto our ſelues a moderation of s 
the minde, this is the vertue of clemencie, which is a ſweete ©. 
mildneſle and graciouſnelle, which tempereth, retaincth,and 
repreſſeth all our motions. It armeth ys wich patience, it per- 
ſwadeth vsthat weecannot be offended bur with ourſelucs 
that of the wrongs of another nothing remaineth in vs, but 
that which we will retaine. It winneth vato vsthe loue of the 
whole world, and furniſheth vs with a modeſt carriage agree- 


ablevnto all. 


Cuare, XXXV. 
eAgani lraboufie. 


T2 only meaneto aucid it,is for a man to make himſelfe -; 
woorthic of that hee delircth, for icaloulic 1s nothiog elſe _ 
Oo but 


bura diſtruſt of our ſelues, and a teſtimonie of our little dec 

” ſere, The Em re Awrelixs, of whom Faxſftine his wife de, 
manded what he would doe, if his enemie Caſizs ſhould ob, 
taine the yiAoricagaiiſt him in bartell, anſwered, I ſervence 
thegads fo flenderly, asthat they will ſend mee ſo hard afor- 
rune, Sothey that haueany part inthe atfeftion vf anotber, 
ifthere happen any cauſe of feareto loſe it, ould fay, I ho- 
novenot (o little his loue, that he will deprive meof it. The 
confilencewee haue tn our owne merit, is a great gage of the 
will of another. , 

He that preſccut:eh any thingwith vertue, is caſed by ha- 
uing acompanioninthe purſuit z tor Kee ſcructh for a com- 
fort, anda trumpct to his merit. 1ubccillicy only frarcth the, 
incounter, bceauſe it thinketh chat being compared to ayo-' 
ther, theimperfetion thereof will prelently appcare, Take. 
away emulation, you take away the glorie and ſpurre of 
yertue, 

My counſel! ro men againſt this maladie, when it procce- 
delrfrom their wives, is, that they remember that f rca- 


telt part, and moſt gallant men of the world havefallen into” 


this 1wadtortune, and have becne content to beare it without 
flirringand moleſtation; Lucullus. Ceſar, Pompey, Cato, Augu- 
fre, Antonizs, and divers cthers. Butrhou wilt lay, the world 
knoweth irand ſpeakes of it : arid of vhotn [peake they nor 
ia this{cuſe, fromthe greatto thelealk ? how many haneſt 
men Coe euery day fall into the ſamereproch ? andif aman, 
ſtirre therein, the women theni{clues make a ielt of it : the 
frequencie of ris accident ſhould” moderate the bittcrngſe 
thereof, Finally bethon ſuch rharmen way complaicufthy. 
wrong, that thy verrue extiriguiththy hard fortune, thar ho- 
neſt men may account ncuerthelctle of thee, but rather curſe 
theoccalion. ; edn 
Astonching women, there ſs nocounfell agatnf}. this vill, 
for their nature is wholly compoſed of ſuſpiaun, vanirie, cu- 
rioſitie. It is true that they cure themſelucs at che charge of 
their husbands, turnivg therr enilt vpot them, and heal-ng 
it «ith a greatzr, Butif they were capable of couuſcll, a naa 
would aduite them net tocare for it, not tuſceme to perefult- 
it : which isa (wer mneduocritic betweenettis foolih ww - 
& 
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ſie, and chat other s cop cuſtome praQiſed inthe I::dics - 
and other nations, where women labour co ger trictids, and 
women for their husbandsſecke above all eliings their hoyor 
and pleaſure (fot itisa teſtim:anie of thevertoc,valor;and re+ 
putation of a main inthoſe countriesto haue rt:any ves.) £9 
did Lama tO eAnguitzy , Stratonice to Kivg D:ut.if2 y, and 
tor multiplicativa of Rocke $r4, Le4, Rachel to Abraheny 
and /acob, i . | 


Of Temperancie, the fourth coertut; 


Cuae, XXXVI. 
Of T emperancie in general, 


mperancicistaken two waics, generally for a moderati- 2 

on and ſwecttemperinall things. And ſo it isnot a ſpe- 7 *®*frraxcia 
ciall vertue, but general and common, the fcaloning lauce of OD 
all thereſt : and it is perpetually required, eſpecially iri thoſe * 
affairs wherethere is controuerfic and contellation, troubles 
and diviſions, For the preſcruation thereof,there is no better 
way, than to be free from particular phantaſics and opinions, 
and ſimply to hold himfclfe co his oxne Ceucire, All lawfull 
intentions or opinions are temperate , choler, hatred arcin- 
ferior to dutie and to iuſtice, and ſerucon!y tholethattiencg - 
them(clues to their dutie by fimple reaſon. 

Specially, for a bridle and rule in things pleaſant, delight= #2 
full , which tickle our ſenſcs and naturall appetites, Flabene Sfrciats 
voluptatis', inter libidinem > flyporem natwre pojita, cvins due 
partes; verecundia in fuga turpwom, honeft14 in obſeruatione deco« 
ri : The bridle of pleaſure 1s placed berweendeſire and dulneſſe of 
narure, of which there is two parts + ſhamefaſtne fſe inthe anoyding 
of filthy d;/honeſt things , and honeſtic in th: obſcruation of comets 
niſſe and decentie. Wewill heeretake jt more at large, for a 
ruleand dutie in all profpericie, as fortitude is the rule inall 
adveriitic,and it (hall be the bridfe,as fortitude the (pur. With 
theſetwowe thall tamethis brutiſh, ſauage, vntoward part of 
ourpaſlions which isin vs, and we (all carry our ſclucs well 
and viſelyin all fortunes and accidents, which is aliigh poiut 
of wiſcdome. ; 


Oo2z Tem pes 


* 535, Of Proſferitic, and counſel therewpos. 
3 uy ms ery dwg oe enerall obiet 

The d-ſeripeiod ty, all proſperity, pleaſant and plaulible things, buteſpe- 
det cially and properly pleaſure, whereof itis the razor and the 
rule; therazor tocut off (trange and vitious (uperfluities; the 

rule of that which is naturall and necellarje : Voluptaribus ims- 

perat, alu odut & age alia diſpenſat, & ad ſanum modum red- 

git : nec onquants ad das propter las venit, ſcit optimunn eſſe mo- 

dum cupitorum, non quanta vel (cd quantum debeas, It com- 

manderh our pleaſures, ſome it hateth and chaſeth a way, others it 

ſetteth in order and bringeth to a ſound meacrine : nexther doth 

ener come wnto them for them, it knoweth that the beſt meane of 

things tobe deſired 1 not {0 much as thou wouldeſft, but ſo much as 

thou ewghteff. T his is the authoritic and power of reaſon over 

concupiſcence and violent attetions, which carrie our willes 

todclightsand pleaſures. It is the bridle of our (oule, and the 

. proper inſtrumentro cleare thoſe boyling tempelts which a. 
riſe invs bythe heat & intemperancie of our bloud, thatthe 
ſoule may be alwaies keptpne, and appliane vnto reaſon, that 
it applicnot itſelfero ſenſible obiects, but that it rather ac- 
commodate them vnto it felfe, and make them ſcrucit. By 
this we weane our ſoule from the ſweet milke of the pleaſures 
of this world, and we make itcapable of a more ſolid and (o. 
ueraigne nouriſhment. Ir is a rule that (weetly accommoda- 
teth all things vnto nature, to necellitie, ſimplicitic, facility, 
health, conltancy. Theſe are things that goc willingly toge- 
ther, and they arethe meaſures & bounds of wiſdome,as con- 
trarily arte, luſt, &ſuperfluity, variety, and mulriplicicy, difh- 
cultie, malady and delicateneile keepe company together, 
following intemperancie and follic. Sum plici cara conſtant ne- 
ceſſaria, im delicys laboratur. Ad parata nati ſums : 105 onma no- 
bu« difficulia facilumf aſtidio fecimus : There needs no great care for 
things neceſſarie, the labour is in delicacies, We are borne to things 
already prepared : but we bane made all things that were eaſie, 4. 

cult unto vi through loatbſomene ſe, 


Cuare, XXXVIL 
Of Proſperitie, and counſell thereupon, 


I Hat proſperitie which ſweetly falles vpon vs, by the 
Y plum courſe and ordinaric fat 4 world, - 


y | " * 
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by our owne wiſdome and diſcreet cariage, is farre more f:rme 
and atſured, and lefle cruied,than that which commeth fron: 
heauen, with famcand renowne beyond and againlt the op1.. 
nion of all, and che hope cuen of him that recciueth theſe 
bountics, 

Proſperiric is very dangerous : whatſocuerthere is thatis 
vaine and light in the ſoule of man, israiled and caried with 
the firſt fauourablewinde.T here is nothing that makes aman 
ſo muchto loſe and forget himlſclte, as grear profperitie, as 
corne lodgeth by roo ——_ abundance , and boughs ouer- 
charged with fruit breake aſunder, and therefore iris neceſ- 
lary that aman looketo himlelfe, and take heed, asif hewent 
in a ſlipperie place, and eſpecially of inſolencie, pride, and 
preſu 1. There be ſome that ſwimmein a ſhallow wa- 
ter, and with the leaſt favour of fortune are putted vp, for- 
get them(clucs, become inſupportable, which is the true pi- 
ctureof folly. 

From thence it commeth that there is not any thing more 
fraile, and thatis of lefle continuance than an ill ad vided peo- 
ſperitie, which commonly changer —_ toyfull ono 
rents into heauy and lamentable,and fortune of a louing mo- 
ther, is turned into a cruell Rep-dame, 

Nowthe belt counſel that Ican give toa man, to carrie 
himſelfe heerein, is, not toeſteeme too much of all ſorts of 

peritic and good fortunes, and in any fort not to = 

thera : 35; they ſhall ha tocome, out of their good 
and fauour, toreceiuethemwilli = tn re Dn ; |D—_— 
ay s ſtrange and no way n ſe, but ſuch as without 
which a man may paſſe his life, and therefore there is no rea- 
ſon hee ſhould make account of them, or thinke himſelfe the 
woorſcor better man for them, Now eff rum, fortuna p__ fe. 
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Cnar, XXXVIIL' 
Of Pleaſure, and aduice thereupon, 


The deſcription | —_— is an apprehenſion and ſenſe of that which is a- 
of pleaſure, 


greeable to nature, it is a pleaſant motion and tickling : 
as contrarily, griete or ſorrow is vawelcome and vnpleali 
tothe (enſes z nevertheletle, they that place it in the highelf 
degree,and make it the ſoueraigne good,as the Epicures, take 
it not(o, but for a priuation of cuill and diſpleaſure,in a word 
Jndolence. Accordingtothcir opinion , the not having of 
any euill, is the happiclt eſtate that mancan hope for inthis 
life. Nam bomeſt cxi nibil ef mals : It ts 190 much good which 
hath no exif. This is as a mid way orneutralitic betwixt plea- 
ſuretakea inthe firſt and common (cnſe, and griefe ; it is as 
ſometime the boſome of eAbraham was ſaid to be, betwixt 
paradiſeand the hell of the damned. Thus is a ſweet and pca- 
ceable (tate and ſerling, a true, conſtant and faied pleaſure, 
which reſembleth in ſome ſort che tranquilitie of the ſoule, 
accounted by Philoſophers the chiefe and (oueraigne good : 
the other firlt kind of pleaſureis atiueand in motion. And 
ſo there ſhould be three eſtates, the two extreame oppolites, 
Griete and Pleaſure,which are not ſtable nor durable,& both 
of them lickly : and that in the middle, ſtable, firme, ſound, 
wherevnto the Epicures gauethe name of pleaſure (as indeed 
it is inregard of gricfe and ſorrow )) making it thechicfe and 
ſoucraigne good. This is that which hath ſo much defamed 
their (choole, as Seneca hath ingenuoully acknowledged and 
ſaid, that their ewill was in the title and words, not inthe fub- 
(tance, having never had cither doQtrine or life more ſober, 
temperate, and enemic to wickedneſle and vicethan theirs. 
And it is uotaltogether without reaſon that they called this 
Indolence and peaccable (tate, Pleaſure: for thattickling de- 
light which ſeemeth co mount vs aboue indolence, aimeth at 
nothing elſe but indolence, or want of gricfe, as it proper 
butre zas for example, that appetite that rauiſheth vswith de- 
fire of women, ſeekerh nothing elf but toflic that painethat 
an ardentand furious deſire to fatisfie our luſt bringeth with 
t,t quit our ſclues of this feucr,and to purchaſe our _ 
ure 


Of Pleaſure, and aduice thereupon. $73 

Pleaſure hath diverſly — of, and more briefly #7 
and fparinglythan was ft ; ſome hed it, others dere. 4890. 
ſteditas a monſter, and tremble at the very word, taking it 
alwaies intheworſer part: They that doe wholly condemne 
itfay ; Firſt, itis hore, a fire of ſtray, eſpecially ifirbe liucly 
and aQtiue, Secondly, fraile and tender, talily and withno- 
wr es ended, an ounce of ſorrow marres a 
wholeſea of pleaſure: Jtis calleda choaked pecce of artillery, 
Thurdly, baſe, ſhamefull, exercifing it (elfe by vilde inftru. 
merits, in hidden corners, at leaſt for the molt part, for there 
likewiſe are magnificent and pompous pleaſures. Fourthly, 
quickly ſubie&roſatietic. A man knowes not how to conti. 
nue long ſa his pleaſures, heis impatient as well in his delights 
as hisgriefes, anditis noe lorig cre repentancefollow, which 
radny times yeelds pernicious eftefts, the ouerthrow of men, 
families common-weales. Fiftly, and abouc all they allcadge 
againſt ir, that when itis in his greateſt ſtrength, it maſtr 
inſuch a maner, that reaſon can no entertainment, 

On the other (ide, it is ſayd,to be naturall,crearedand cſta- | 
bliſhed of God inthe world, for the preſeruation and.conti- , . , 
nuance thereof, as well by retaile of the individual ma—_—_ 
as in grolle of the ſpeciall kindes, Nature the mother of plea- 
(ure, in thoſe ations that are for our necd and neceſlicie,hath 
likewiſe mingled pleaſure, Now to liue well is to conſent vn« 
to nature, God, fairh CMoyſes, hath created pleaſure, Plants- 
erat dominus paradiſurm voluptaris, The Lord planted the para- 
«ſ of pleaſure, hath placed andeſtabliſhed manin a pleaſant 
e wg rr nes. and inthe end; what is the 
talt andtuighelt telicitie, but carnaineand perpetuall ptealure? 
Inebriabuniur ab vberiate dunneas twe, © torreme woluptatic tua 
poetaby 101, Suis comenta finibus res oft dinina velupt as. They hal 
be made drunken with the plenty of thy howſe, andrbew fpalt makg 
them drinks in the fireames of thy pleaſure. Dinine plaaſare © 4 
——_—_ weonent with bir bounile, And wiaythe truth, the 
melt regular Philofophers, and the greaectt profeliours of 
vertue, Zomo, { aro, Scipio, Epaminondas, Plata, Socrates him- 
felfe have beene in effec amorous, and drinkers, dancers, 
fporters, and haue handled, ſpoken, written of loue and other 
pleaſuray,* £15 1: 3 $4JT3 £ | 
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53h — Of Pledſartcindaduicetherewptn. 
And therefore this matrerisnor decided ina word , but we 


The Sd. muſt diitinguiſh,for pleafutes are diuers, T here are naturall, 


of pleajwes, 


beere vo 1n. 


andnotnaturall: This diſtin&tion as more importantwe will 
preſently better conbderof. Fhexe arcfome that are 
arrogant and dithcul , others chat are ob(cure, milde, cafe 
and ready, Thoughro (ay thetruth, Pleaſure isa qualitienor 
greatly ainbitiouszit is accounted rich enough of it ſelfe,with- 
out the addition of any thing to the wn thereof,and it 
is loued belt in obſcuritie. hkewderhat arc fo cabeand 
realy arc cold and frozen, if there be nodithculeie in them : 
which is as an induceinent, a baite, a] vntothem, The 
ccremonie, ſhame and dithcultic that there is in the artain- 
ment of chelalt explons of loue, are the ſpurres,anl matches 
that giue fire vntort,and increaſe thepricethercef., Thereare 
ſpirituall pleafures andcorporall, not (roſay thetruth ) be+ 
cauſc they are (eparated : for {ey all belong to che entire 
man, and the whole compoſed fubieRt : and the onepart of 
our ſclucs hath notany ſo proper ,burthat the other hath a fc- 
Ingthereof, fo lorig as the mariageand amorowband of rhe 
ſoule and: bodice continucth in this world. But yot there' ard 
ſome wherein the (oulc hath a better part than the bodie, and 
therefore they better agree with men, than bealts, and are 
more durable,as thoſcehat cneerinto vs by theſenſe of: ſecing 
and hearing,which are therwogatcsof tbe ſoule, for having 
oaly their ce by them, the toute recciueth them, concos 
Reth and digeltcth chem, feedeth & delighterh it (elfe a long 
time z the bodie fecicth lietle, Ochersrhcrearewherein the 
bodic hath che greater part,asthoſe winch belong eo the calls 
and couch, moregroticand materiail,vhedcin the beaſts beaf 
VSC e,ſach urcs archandled, tried, vied andended 
inthe bodiec it [clte, the ſoule hath onely the afliltanceand 
companie,and they are but ſhoce,like a breof (traw, ſoon in, 
loone out. Tor 
T hechiefcthiagtobe conkidered heerein , is to know bow 
wee ſhould carie and gouctn our (clucs inour plealures, which 
wiſedome will teach vs, and it is the office of theventueot 
tem . We mult brit make a greatand notable diffe- 
rence between the naturall, and not naturall. By chenor.nas 
turall we doe not onely vnderſtand choſe that are againiinaq 
cure, 


Tye ic 1d and {ilucr,ot Iaiperor Porphene, 


it is not nataral 1 Ogit come yato 2 man by other mcans 


than natdialt ; as f they and peocurcd by 

medicines, guru no canary pr urs 
forged inthe minde, (rred by pathon, and afterwards from 
thence cape vatocheboarie, which ina prepottcrousocrdep't 


for theorderofnamccis, enter into ehrbodie 
added tarde rheace aſcend vesogbe mind 
And euch as that laughter thar'is - by tidkdingebe 
arme-halcs, w nenbornaturall nor rather a kind 


= convullian ©00=u..995 tw artery, 
byche (@@ule normal], k 
Now the firſt rule of ee mmenti ivefis, 


EET pe - 
dn robaretids fo tbo pleafwork —— warrenty 


CINE kegel tndanſelfe ; tis 


hener duties funRians, ' 

' Thidly, with moderation, tharhe rakethem no 
07)ore ner, than heart,nerher couet them, 
nartiefrom them , bur take and recciue'them,, as men doe 
homie with ehetip of che bager, noewith afull hand , noc to 


ET nor tomakerhem his 
bulineile , and onely worke z much 40 
tywſlevotathem,ang ofccartations 


makechiemadcelities, 


for 


be coucred with a houlſt arid garments againlt the wich are 26- 
x YO ICT Tr ITT z but or 4. 


Bur aboucall, heenwſtrake head of their treaſon 2: tor forne 
there are; that whilelt we gue our (clues vnto them, and love 
themouerdearely, returne cuili for good, and more diſplca- 
ſurc ehan delight bus chisiscreacherouſly 2 forthey: gocbe. 
forcto befor and dectiue vig ant hiding from vs thar tile; 
they tickle vs arid crabrace vs —_—_— The pleafure of 
drinking gocs before thepaine of the : fuch are: thede- 
rs xt er oR of indidcrect and firy youth, wherewith 
byare made drunk em our umeothem;but 
cldage they forſakevs;' as it were drowhed aid owers 
whelmed, : as the:(ca in bis reflux 0ver-runteth the ſandie 
bancks : (Thatfweetnefle whichwee hanefwallowed fo gres . 
b with bietcrnetle and and fillerh ous 
= * hw a venemous humor that infectcrth and corrup- 


$ © © Now as moderation and rule in-plcaſures is an excellent 
Wantef geern. 2nd profitable thing ing ento God, nature, reaſon : ſo 
meac is pleeſare excelle and{tramoderate indlc is-of allothers the-rao(d 
prevediciew.. perticiousbothtorthe publicke and privat goed: Picaſureilt 
valued, ſofticth and weaknerh he vigour of foule and 

body ; Debulg atem.cnduxere dela, blandsſſime domons . D elica- 

= ane bros Rowen ag ew4; tos — 

ofterl | .che beſt .courages thatare, witne!le 

. Jionof contemning all pleaſurewere called men, andthe A- 

- thenians ſoft and delicate women. Xerxer eo-puniſh the re- 

uolt of the Babylonians, &'to alhwre hicaſclteat chem'in time 


tocome;toake fromthemthewarn ngallpainfull 
anddrtheuioezcroe, and! | ayers av deli- 
cacies whatfocuer, y, « bamiheth and driver away 
the principallvertucs, which cannoe continue vader (o idle 
and efterninatean empire : Aſaxrmas wine 1acers v6 
{apt ace. dommante, The chicfeft verturs winft bee laud afuls when 

| y 


x" — 1.5. ; Tr aparg nes y = -\ 


* 339, 
ſuddenly into the contrary thereof, which is griefe, ſorrow, 16 
Pentance : for as the rivers of ſweet water run then courle to 
TIT A ot. pleaſurg endeth.int 
griefe.. /» Cs dear em VITgit , ( COMLY AUNT 
hiandatvemne, E xiremm gandy (nllus ccupdt. 144 ſubielt 1p 
ſudden dewnefall, it melmerh towards griefe, connerted mio the 
contrary, vnleſſe there be ky et; meane, Sorrow oecupieth extre- 
mitie; of wy. Finally, it js the eminarie of all evils,ot all ruine, 
Adaloruns ofc a velugt as : Pleaſure isthe ban of emi, From it come 
tho(ecloſeand ſecrer iptelligences, then treaſons, and inthe 
end cucrlions and ruines of mon- wealcs, Now wee will 


ſpcake of plcaſures in particular. 
Cuar.. XXXIX. 
eatorg and drin mence, 
ns, Þ 
I&uals are for nouriſhment, eoſuftaine and | e che = 
inficmitie of the bodiezche plea, T5 we of 
ſant vſe thereof entertainerh it, maketh- it a fit and aprinſtry. 


ment for the (oule z as contrarily an ynnaturall exceile weak- 
neth i, briogerth Lp which are the 


Cana IIICT wade 05 NA OR eng ferculs 


—_ A Aral Or gp We from a angie cane ;, many di/bes 

diſeaſes , the punyſmonts of eaxce 
— his brain me IA nn one 
the towadatjon ota}l dangarans but the bryuemay 
well anſwer bim, Deſave fuadere, &1 cy9 deſimam flere ©: Be thou 
ſoberin powring downe, and I will be ſparing-in dropping 
downe, But what, the excelle and prouion,the.multirude,di- 
uerlitie, and exquilite preparation of viands is come in re- 
gue 3 4nd it iv qur vn ning} oof 
yum , to crauc pardon 


"_— reiudca borh tothe mindeandto the hebod fo fol Y 


wy 7 ney ng cl he Gta 
=] 


JD 
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Hicrom, 
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558 -0fathh - ane Sobritie. 
ſclues ſufficiently by the geſtures and countenances of thoſe 
that are therewith caited , whereofthe belt and more honelt 
19,t be dulf'nd drowlie,vnprotrablec and vnfit for any good: 
forthere was never man thatloucd his belly coo wall, that did 
euer any worke, Moreouer , it is the vice of 
brutiſh men; and of noworth, eſp&cially drunkennelle, which 
leaderh a marito all vnworthie actions ; witnelſea Alexander, 
otherwiſc a Prince, being ouercomewirtchis vice, kil- 
fed his dearelt friend Clime; and being come to himlelfe, 
would have kild hinfſelfe for killing C/rzs, To conclude, t 
wholly robbeth a man of his ſenſe, and peruerteth his vnder. 
ſtanding. Yiuzm claus carer, dementat ſapuenter, fact ropuera- 
ſeere ſener : Wine wanteth gouernment, it makgth wiſe men fooler, 
and +/d men become chulelron apaie, 
Sobrietic though itbenone of the greateſt and more difh. 
cule vertuecs, and which Bop po ro any but fooles and 
a 


mad-men, yet it is a wa kinde of Te to other 
vyerrnes * extinguilheth vieeweheond , and ſtifleth itfn 
the ſeed :' Ris theetiother of health, and an atlured medicine 
againſt all maladies, and thatchar lengehiverh a mans life. Se- 
crates by (obrictic had alwaies a ſtrong bodie and lived cuer 
in health ; Mfniſſe the ſobereſt king of all the reft go chil. 
dren at $6. yettes ofage, and at yt . vanquiſhed the Carths- 
nians ; wheteas Mexarder by hisdrunkennetiedicd in the 
ofhisage, hewersberter borne and of a ſoun. 
all. Many ſubie& to goures and 
other difeaſty by Phylicke incurable, have recoucred their 
health by diet Neither is it ſeruiceable wo rhe body onely, 
but tothe mindetoo, which thereby is kept pure, capable of 
wiſdomeantd good counſell, Salwbrum 
of 


parens ſo. 
drierxs : Sobvietit is the mother of wholeſome comſels, All the 


— theworld haue beeneſober, not onely 
and auſteriie of life, but all 
thoſe that have inany thing, Cyyw, Ceſar, [nlierthe 


Emperour, Mahmmet : Epicurus th door of pleaſure 
heerein excelledall men. The frugalitie of the Rowan Cory 
and Fabrity is tore extolled than theirgrearviRtories': The 
Laccdettidritahs as valiant 23 they were, made exprefie profel. 


" of viat lldexceſſe wipartl, 55g 
But a man mult in time and from his youth embrace this 


part of temperancie, and not ſtay till theinfirmities of old 
age come vypon him, leſt that he be vrrerly caſt downe with 
varictic of diſeaſes, as the Arhenians, who were reprochedfor 
chatthey never demanded peace, bur'in their moorning gar- 
ments , after they had loſt their kindred and friends in warre, 
and were able to defend chemſelues no longer. Thisis to aske 
counſell whenit js too late x Sera im funds par fimionia ; It is too 
late we when fo It is to play thegood hunband 
when is nothing [cft butbare walles,to make his marker 
when thofaire is ended. , 

Itis a good thing for a man not to accultomehimſelfe toa 
delicate dier;Jeft when heſhall happen to be depriuedthereof, 
his bodie grow out of oder, and hte (iris iſh and faint z 
and contrarily to vic himſelfeto a groiſerkind of ſuſtenance, 
both becanſea man more ſtrong and healthfull , and becauſe 
they are morecahily gorre, | | 


Cuayz. XL. 


Cna——__ un apparel and ornament 7, 
of frugelnie. 
T hath been ſaid beforethat garmentsare not naturall, nor 
necetſarierg a man but artificiall , invented and vſed one- 
ly by him in the world, Now-inaſmuch asthey areartificiall, 
(for it is the maner of things artificiall to varic ahd multiply, 
withour end and meaſure, limplicitie a friend vnto na- 
ture) they are exterided and multiplied inro fo many invent1- 


for towhar other end are therefo many and 
trafthques in the world, but for the courrirlg and decking of 
ourbodies?) ditſolurionsand , inſomuch chat it 


is nomorean excuſe and coucring of our defets and necelli- 
ties, but zneft of allmancr of vices, vexiltidw /auperbi4 , nidiu 
lixwrit The banner of pride, the wit of Lytxiurie, af” 
riot and quarrels: for from hence did firlf beginitHe proprie- | 


pr er ger 
edi thdphtptb tro hit (TeaMnd” = 
excelle 


Tisk | 


na tructeſtimonic oftheir weaknelle, bor 
ad to winne cred:t and commendation by theſe final! an 


cadcr accidents, becauſe they know them(clues to be too 
weake parade? purchaſcecredit and jon by better 
mcancs : far ſuch as atevertuous, care lcalt for ſuch vaniticss 


By the lawes of the Lacedemonians it was not permitted 40 
any to weare garments of rich aud coltly colours, but toco:n- 
moq women zF hat waxcheir part, as vertue and honour bc« 


longed yneo gthers. | 

F "Now the truc and Jawfull vic of apparell js tocover our 
ſclues againſt winde and weather, and the rigour of the aire, 
and (ould never be vicd to other cnd ; and therefore as they 
ſhould noe be exceſliue nor {umptuous, ſoſbould they not be 
too baſe and beggerly. Nee affect ate ſordes, nec exquiſite muun- 
ditie : Newher ef: uncleanne (ſe, ner exgqui/ae pi &, (4< 
ligula was as 2 laughing ſtocke to all that beheld him, by rea« 
ſon of che ditlolure faſhion of tus apparell, Avgu/tus was come 
mended for his modeltie. 


Cuae. XL, 
Carnall pleaſure, Chaſtitie, Continencie, 


. Ontinencic is a thing very diſhcult, and muſt haue 4 
Seethechap2y4, YAcarctull aud a Ed : It is ro calic matter wholly 
- relilt nature, which ia this is molt Grong and mult ar- 
ene, e 

3  Andthisisthegreateſt commendation that it hath, thae 
there is difficulcic in it z as for the relt, ut is withour action 

and without Fruit, it is a priuation, a not doing, painc without 

query: therefore ſterilitie is lignibed by virginitic, I ſpcake 

cereof iimplecontinencic, DT i it (cltc, which is4 

thing altogether barren and, vaprotitable, and hardly com+ 

mendable, ng morethan notro play the glucton, not to beg? 
drunken ; and noe of Chriſtian contineucic, which to 
ita vertue hiath tworhings in it, a deliberate. pu 


cliberate purpoſe alwa/es; 
to keepe it,and that jtbe my FAV 7 Non boc m vir guie 4 | 

aww, quod ſort wit gs. 1d Deoducate 3 Wir 67 n0t - 
red to God : witnelle the V and he ape loolihargies 


- 


Auroutof doores z and therefore it is a common error, arid 
avanirie; to call continenewomen honeſt women ir bond. 
{fit were a verrve, 1] there weroan honour du- vn1to 
han chat deethvo evill, dorh apainft his dure. Why 
ſhould norcontinent men in hefort the title oF honeſtre 
- andhonour? There is more reaſon for ir, becauſe there is 
muredithcultie, they are more hot, more hardie, they have 
more occalions, berter meanes, So'vnhikely is irthar hononr 
thould be due vntw him that doth no eutHl, that #r'is mor duc 
vnto himthaedorh good, bue onlv,as hattbeene faidjro him! 


that is profitablero the weale-publike, and where there is Ia- 15. 1.c0.60. 


bour, diftculne, danger. And how many continent perſons 
are there ſtotr « ithother vices, ore lea{trhat arenotrovneched 
with vaine-glory-and preſumprion, whereby tickling thein- 
ſuhucs with a good opinion of rhemiſehues, they are' ready ro/ 
iudge and condemne others? And by experienceweſcein ma- 
ny women how dearly they fell it vnto- their husbands, for dil. 
lodging the diuell from that place where thev row;/and elta- 
bluhingthe point of henour 28 i# itproper throne] they rake” 
ito mount more high; and toappeare ir the head, to mike! 
him belecuethariris not any lowetel{ewhere Ifrieyerthedctle; 
this Hartering word, honour, ſerucrds make themtrore carc- 
full of their duciey Þ care wor muchif Eater of ie.” VYarirre it 
(elte ſerves for ome vie andiinple incatttihencicand fole in! 
it {clfe is none of chegreate(t'favits;'no more rtfarrorhers that 
are purely corporall; and which narore confarrreth in ber 
actions tither by excele or defetrwithont ovalice. Thar which ' 
di\crediteths it, and makes it nord dangerocy,' s; that it is al. ' 
molt neveralone;but is cormonly companied aud follow. | 
ed with other greater faules iſt Red with theicked and bate 
circumſtances of prohibiced perſons, times, places, praiſed 
by wicked meancs, lies, impoltures, ſulbornations, creatons, 
belides the lotle of tic, diltrations of thoſe fua® ions from 
whence it proccedcth by greatandgrieuans ſcandals. 

And becauſe this is a viglcot paſſion and | keviſe deceit. 


full, we mult arme our (cl.165 agaiuult it, and be wary in de4cri. Av edueſemens, 


ingthe baits thereyf, and themore:t Hattererh bs, che more 
diltruſt tz tor 22: would wiltingly embracevs to (tranglevsy - 
ic papererh vs with, hoaty/ 10 glur v with gall ; A 

ore 


"—_ oh Li theadborome, | 

fore letvs conlider as much, that the beautie of another is a 
thing that is without vs, and that as ſoone jt rurneth to our 
cuill as our z that itis but a flowerthat paſſcth, a ſmall 
thingand mepuinghes thecolour of abodic z and ac- 
knowledging in beautic the delicate hand of nature, wee muſt 
priſe itas theſunne and moone for the excellencicthat is in it : 
and comming to the fruition thereof by all konelt meanes, 
alwaics remember that the immoderate vic of this pleaſure 
conſumeth the bodie, ctfeminatah the foule, weakneth the 
ſpirit z.and that many by giving themſelues ouermuch there. 
unto, hauclolt, ſome cher life, forme their fortune, ſome their 
ſpirit : and contrarily, that there is greater plcaſureand glorie 
in vanquiſhing pleaſure, than in poile(lingit 5 that the copri- 
nencie of Alexander and of Scepw hath beene more highly 
commended, than the beautifull countenances of chaſe yong 
damſelsthat they tookecaptiues, ; | 

T hereare many kindes and degrees of continencie and in- 

continencic, The coniugall is that which importeth more 
thanall chereſt, which ismolt. requilite and nece(laric, both 
for the publike and particular good, and therefore ſhould be 
by all ingreateſt account, It muſt be kept and retained with- 
in thechaltebreſt of that partic whom the deſtinics have gi- 
uen for our companion; He that doth otherwiſe,doth not on- 
ly violate his owne bodice, making it a vellall of ordure by all 
lawes ; the law of God, which commandeth chaſtitie; of Na- 
cure, which forbiddeth that tobe common which is proper to 
one,and impaſeth vpou a man faith and coaſtaacic;otCoun- 
tries, which haucbrooght in mariages z of fawilics, transfer- 
_ ringvniultlyche labour of another to a ſtranger 5and1a(tly, 
Juſtice itſelfe,bringing in vncerraintjes,icalout1cs,and brawlcs 
amongſt kindred, depriving children of the loue of their pa- 
rents, and parents of the pictic and dutic of theixchildren, 


Cuar?, XLIL | 
Of Glorie and Ambition, 
A oy ns ofglory and honor(whereof we haue 


altogether andinall rej 
4: Fl, mp ecotackla to thenee pub 
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like as the world goeth, for it is it from whencethe greateſt 
of our honourableaRions ay ariſe, on —_ mento 
dangerous attempts, as we may ſce by the greatel of our 
ancient heroicall inen, who haue not all = lead _ philo- 
ſophicall ſpirit, as Socrates, Phocion, Ariftides, Epaminondas, 
Cato, and Scipio, by the only true and liuely image of vertue , 
for many, yea thegreate(t number haue beene ſirred there. 
unto by the (pirit, of Themuitocles, Alexander, Ceſar : and al- 
though theſe honorable archicuements and glorious exploits 
haue not beene with their authors and actors, truce workes of 
vertue but ambition ; neuertheleſle their effets haue beene 
very beneficiall to the publike ſtate. Belides this conliderati- 
on, according to the opinion of thewileſt, it is excufable and 
allowable in two caſes : the one in good and profitable thin 
bue which are inferiour vnto vertue,and common both to = 
good and to the euill, as Arts and [ciences: Homes alit arte: : m- 
cenduntur ones ad ftudia gloria: Honour noxrifheth the Arts: all 
are inflamed through glorie to fiudie : inventions, indultne, miti- 
tarie valour, The other in continuingthe good will and opi- 
nion of another. T hewiſe doe teach, not to ruleour ations 
by the opinion of another, except it be for the auoiding of 
fuch inconveniences as may happen by theircontempe of the 
approbation and iudgementof another, 

But that a man ſhould be vertuous, and doe good for glo- 
rie, as if that were theſalarieand recompencethereot,is atalſe 
and vaine opinion, Much werethe tate of vertue to be piti- 
ed, if ſhe (hould fetch hir commendations and priſe from the 
opinion of another, thiseoinewere but counterfer, and this 
pay too baſe for vertue ; Shee is too nobleto begge ſuch re- 
compence. A man mult ſettle his ſoule,and in ſuch ſortcom- 
pole his ations,that the brighenelle of honour dazell not his 
reaſon, and (trengthen.his minde with braue reſolutions, 
- whichſerue him as barriers againſt the a(laults ofambinon. 

Hee muſt therefore perſwade himſelfe, that vertue ſce- 
keth not a more ample and more rich theater to ſhew it 
ſelfe than hir owne conſcience : The higher the Suone is, 
the leiler ſhadow doth it make : The greater the vertue 
is, the lcile glorie doth it ſeeke, ud is eruly comparcd to 
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584 Of Glorie end Ambition. 
a ſhadow; which folleweth thoſe that flic it, and flicth thoſe 
that follow it. Againe, he muſt never forget, that man com- 
methinto thisworld as to a Comedic, where hee chuſleth not 
thepartthat he is to play, but onely bethinkes himſelte how 
to play that part well that is giuen vnto him : or asa banquet, 
wherein a man feedes vpon that that is before him, not rea- 
ching to the farre (ide of the table, or ſnatching the diſhes 
from che maſter of the fealt, If a mancommir a charge vn. 
to vs, which wee are capable of, let vs accept of it modeltly, 
and exerciſe it ſincerely z making account that God hath 
placed vs there to ſtand (entinell, to the end that others 
may reſt in (afetievnder our care, Let vs ſecke no other re- 
compence. of our trauel!, than our owne conſcience to wit- 
nelle our well doing, anddeſirethatthe witnctle bee rather of 
credit in the court of our fellow.citizens, than in the front 
of ourpublikeations, To bee ſhort, let vs hold it for a ma- 
xime, that the fruit of our honourable ations, is to haue 
acted chem. Vertue cannot finde without it felfe a recom- 
pence worthic it{elfe. Torefuſeand contemne greatnelle, is 
not(ſogreata miracle, it is an attempt of no difhcultie. Hee 
that loues himſelfe, and iudgeth ſoundly, is content with an 
indifferent fortune, Magiſtracies very aRtiue and palliue arc 
painfull, and are not delired bur by feeble and licke ſpirits. 
Orancr one of the (euen that had title to the ſoucraigntie of 
Perſia, gaue ouer vnto his companions his right, vpon con- 
dition, that hee and his might liue in that Emapire / from 
all ſubietion and -magiltracie, except that which the ancient 
lawes did impoſe, being impatient ro command, and to bee 
commanded, Diocletian renounced the Empite, Celeflome 
the Popedome. ye ts 
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His is a great point of wiſedome : hee that ruleth his 
A. tongue well, ma vwvord, is wile. mu im verb non few 
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dut hic perfettua eft : The reaſon heereof is, becauſe therongue 
isall the world, init is both good and cuill, life and death, as 
hath beene (aid before, Let vs nowſce what aduice isto bee 
ven to rule it well. 

The beſt rule is, that ſpeech be ſober and ſeldome : To 7 
know how to bee lilent isa great aduantage toſpeake well ; Aoi of Prob. 
and he that knowes nat well how to doe the one, knowes not 
the other, 

To ſpeake well. and much, isnot the worke of one manz 
and-the.. belt men are chey that ſpeake lealt, faith a wile 
man, 

They that aboundin words, are barraine in good (peech 
andgoed actions ; like thoſe treesthat are full of leaues and 
yeeld licrle fruit, much chatfe, and lictle corne, 

The Lacedemonians great proteilours of vertue and va- 
Jour, did likewiſe profellelilence, and were enemicsto much 
ſpeech : And therefore hath it ever beene commendable to 
bee (paring in ſpeech, to keepea bridleat the mouth :- Pore 
domine cuſtediam ori mro, O Lordſet a watch on my mouth. And 
inthe law of Moyes that vellell chat had not his coucring 
faRkned toit, was vncleane. By (pecch a manis knowen and 
diſcerned : The wiſe man hath his tonguein his heart, the 
foole his heart in his tongue. 

The ſecond, thatit be true : Thevſe of ſpeech is to afſilt * 
the troth, and to carrie the torch before it, to make it ap- 
peare zand contranily to diſcouer and reiet lying, Infomuch 
that ſpeech is the inſtrument whereby wee communicate 
our willes and our thoughts : It had need bee true and faith- 
full, lince that our vnderltanding is direted by the onely 
meanes of ſpeech. Hethat falliticth it, betrayeth publike ſo- 
cietic;and it this meane faile vs and decciue vs, there isan end 
of all, there isnoliuing in the world. But of lying we have al- £4, ro, 
ready ſpoken, 

Thethird, chatit be naturall, modeſt, and chaſte: not ac- 3 
companied with vehemencie and contention, whereby it 
may {ceme to proceed from pallion ; not artificiall nor af- 
&Qcd ; not wicked, immodelt, licentious, 

The fourth, chat it bee ſerious and profitable, not-vaine 4 
and yaprofitable, Aman mult notbee tos attentiue in re- 
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lating what hath hapned in the market place or theater, or 
repeating of ſonets and meriments, it bewrayes too great 
and vnproficable leaſure, otio abwndantis, & abmtentic, Of one 
abounding with eaſe and abuſing it. Neither is it good to enter in- 
to any large diſcourſe of his owne ations and fortunes for 
others take not ſo much pleaſureto heare them, as he tore- 
late them. . 

5 But aboue all, it muſt never be offenſiue, for ſpeech is the 
in{trumentand fore-runner of charitice, and therefore to v(c 
{tagainſt i, istoabuſe it, contrarieto the purpole of nature, 
All kind of foule ſpeech,detration, mockeric, is vawoorthy 
a man of wiſdome and honour, 

6 Thelixt, to beegentle and pleafing, not crabbed, harſh, 
and enuious ;z and therefore in common (peech acute and 
ſubtilequeſtions mult be avoided, which reſemble crafiſhes, 
where there is more picking worke than meate tocate, and 
their end is nothing elſe but brawles and contentions, 

Laſtly, that it be conſtant, {trong, and generous,not looſe, 
effeminate, languiſhing, whereby wee auoid the maner of 
ſpeech of Pedanties, mL 
'L Tothis point of Temperancy _— ſecrecy (where- 
Chap 8. of wee haueſpoken in the Chapter of faith or fidelitie) not 
onely that which is committed vnto vs, and giuenvs to 
keepe, but that which wiſdome and diſcretion telleth vs 
oughtto be ſupprelled. 

9 Now as ſpecch makes aman moreexcellent then a beaſt, 

Of elequenee y [o cloquence makes the profeiſours thereof moxe excellent 

the commenda.. then other men. For this is the profeſſion or art of ſpeech, 

tem chereef., it is a more exquiſite communication of diſcourſe and of rea- 
ſon, the ſtearne or roother of our ſoules, which diſpoleth the 
hearts and affeions like certaine notes to make amelodious 
harmony. 

S 10 Eloquenceis not only a puritie and elegancy of ſpeech, 

The de/cription, a diſcreet choice of words properly applied, ending in a 

truc andaiuſtfall, but it mult likewiſe bee full of ornaments, 
graces, motions ; the words mult bee lively, firlt, by a 
cleare anddiſtin& voyce, rayling it (elfe, and falling by 
little andlictle ; Afterwards by a graveand naturall ation, 
wherein a man may ſee the viſage, hands, and _—_—— 
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of the Oratour to ſpeake with mouth, follow with their 
motion that ofthe minde, and repreſent the affe ions : for 
an Oratour muſt firſt put on thoſe paſlions which heewould 
ſtirrevpin others. As Brafidas drew from his owne $0vnd 
the dart wherewith hee ſlew his enemiie : So paſſion bang 
conceived in our heart, is incontinently formed into our 
ſpeech, and by it proceeding fromvs, entreth into another, 
and there giueth the like impreſſion which wee our (clues, 
have, by afubtile and liuely — Heereby wee (ee that 
a (weet and a mild nature is not ſo he for eloquence, becauſe it 
cannot conceive ſtrong and couragious paſlions, ſuch as it 

he, togiue life vnto the Oration ; in ſuch ſort, that when 
he ſhould diſplay the maſter-ſaileof eloquence in agreat and 
vehement action, hee cormmeth farre ſhort thereof ; as Cicers 
knew well howto reproch Calbdins, whoacculed Galms with a 
cold and ouer-mild voice and ation, twm/i fingeres, fic ageres ? 
Thow thy ſelfe wouldeſf doe ſo if thow didddeſt not counterfet ? But 
being likewiſe vigorous, and furniſhed as hath beene fayd, it 


hath not lefle force and vio en the comands of tyrants 
enuironediayi cif berds #Itdoth hor onely 


lead the hearer, but intangleth him, it raigneth over the peo- 
ple, and eſtabliſheth a violent erwpire ouer our (oules. 


A man may lay againſt Eloquence that truth is ſufficiently 211 
maintained and defended by itſelfe,and that there is nothing 9%w an- 
more eloquent then itſelfe : which I confelle is true, where 


the minds of men are pure, and free from pallions : butthe 
greateſt part of the world, either by nature, or arte, and ill in- 
firution is preoccupated, and ill diſpoſed vnto vertue and 
verity, whereby it is necellary that men be handled like iron, 
which a man muſt ſoften with fire before hee temperit with 
water : Soby the firic motions of eloquence, they mult bee 
made ſupple and manageable, apttotake the temper of ve- 
rity, This is that whereunto Eloquence eſpecially tendeth 1 
and the truefruitthereof is toarme vertue againſt vice, truth 
againlt lying and calumnies. The Orator,ſaith Theophraftus,is 
thetrue Phyſitian of the ſoule, towhom it belongerhto cure 
the biting of ſerpents by the mulicke of the pipe, that is, the 
calumnics of wicked men by,the harmonicof reaſon. Now 
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ſince no man can hinder, but that ſome thereare that ſcale 
vpon eloquence, to the end they may execute their pernj- 
cious delignments, how can a man do lelle than defend him: 
ſelfe with the ſame armes z forif we preſent our (clucs naked 
tothecombat, do wenot betray vertueand veritic? But many 
haue abuſed eloquencetowicked purpoſes, and theruine of 
their country : Itis true, butthat is no reaſon why eloquence 
ſhould be deſpiſed, for that is common to it with all the ex- 
cellentthings of the world, to be vſcd or abuſed, well or ill 

applied, according to the good and bad diſpolition of 
thoſe that polletle them. Moſt men abule thcis 
vnderſtanding , but yet we muſt not ther- 
fore lude that vnderltanding 
is aotnecellarie. 
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ExnAarTaA, 


Ag. 5.1in. 18. tha met of the Athenians. p. 18.1, yg, Inthe focietie.p. 39. 

l. 27. that the ignorant. p. 5 3.1.22. vnderflandiit not «t «ll, p. 62.1.7, the 
truth u ; the ſpirit, p. 64. 1. 4. axitation. p. 79.1. 10. comragiouſly, p.$1.1.20. 
" flrait and open, p,$6.1,23.u5t to the end. p.t 04.1.4. that it «Rimſhetb, p. 106, 
[.1, man # neither, p119. 1.31. Aman. p.120.1.2 3 the infirmities. p.147 4.11, 
we flieit, p.15 1.4.12. in vulgar ſpirits. p. 158.1.2. ffaires. p. 166.1, 33. mm. 
prodencie, p, 167.1, 22. And this #« thereaſon, ibid d.z1 religion, pris l.1g, 
yea many times, ibid. l.g. proncipiam. p. 186.1, g. Thuemuch « ſaid, ibid. l, 32. 
flan'd, p. 194.4. extinflien, p.199.21, Auree. p.208. 2. ffimelatio, ibid +3, 
ewery ene bath bis private ſpur, contemning, p. 218.13. made flaver, p,t20.l.17, 
It is the marke by which they are knowen, þ 2441.1. bave. p.251.1.13.which 
mg p. 264 5. they alweirs bony it in the firſf# place, p.26 54. 20, which uw nos 
only. p. 273-1. 15. thas ftrayeth the leaf. p 278.1.14. foundation and pillar. p. 
279-1. 1 3. this commendation. þ. 3 37.4.1 .bu face wen, þ. 353- penult, Invs. 
4 3 54-1. 2 3. and diſcerne 4 far off. p.z67.1. 8. bis yet be muſt be knowes, 
p. 386, [, 13, armor, p.y88./. 32. that not enely nature. p. 416.1, 5. fagitia, 
f- 418.1, 14. cmnes. p.446.4, vit. of thiſe that ind;e. 
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